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CHAPTER I. 


The Eeocss— Sii Clniles Dilkc’s AdEreesei.— Clianges m the Admimstialion — Mr 
Gosohen ou tlie Home iiirT Foieign EoUcy of (lie Government — The Bankinptoy 
Bill ind the F.umeis’Alhnme— The pioposed Retoun of the Government of 
London— JSgyptian nffaiis — Loid LullormS Bivipatch — Annexation Tolicy in 
the boiith Piioihc 
• 

Anxieit lathei than gloom may be said to have been the domi- 
nant feeling thioughout the eountiy at the opening of theyeai. 
At home, although theie was less open defiance of the law amongst 
oui Iiibh fellow subjects, the tianquillity was felt to bedueiathei 
to the fiimness of Loid Spencei’s government than to any leal 
desiie to piomote moie hiendly sentiments On the Continent the 
death of JVl Gambetta, whilst possibly lemoving one of the obstacles 
to a setUcraeut of the Egyptian question in a way favourable to 
Biitish inteiests, lemoved also the one Phencli statesman who 
seen ed capable of diiccting the discordant sections of the Re- 
publican paity, and suggested dangeis arising fiom a lapid suc- 
cession of weak admiuistiations In the Colonies the futility of 
the claim of suzeiainty ovei the Tiansvaal, put foiwai'd for the 
Queen, was becoming eveiy week moie appaient , and the powei- 
lessness of the local luleis to maintain order within then own 
boiindaiies, coupled with then letusal to keep peace amongst 
themselves, weie legaided as signihcant piooTs of the failure of 
Lord Kimbei ley’s pacification policv 

It may have been with the special object of diawing away 
public attention fiom such matteis, that ^ir Charles Dilke, in a 
senes of speeches addiessed to Ins constituents at vaiious meetings 



hefdm the boiough of ChelseJ, studiously avoided all lefeience to 
those questions, on which he was most undoubtedly fitted to apeak 
with authoiity The advantages of local government, and the 
Mmisteiial piogiamrae for the appioachmg Session, foimed the 
staple of his addresses Of the measuies to be piopoaecl, those 
which might furnish the elements of a new Eefoim Bill weie the 
most keenly canvassed Sii Chailes Dilke intimated that the 
Government at the time of his speech had come to no definite con- 
clusion as to wliethei the lediiction of the county fianchise and a 
ledistiibution of seats should be biought foiwaid sepaiately, oi, 
following the piecedents of 1832 and 1867, as a aingle ineaauie 
The oigans of public opinion were on this point no less divided 
than the Cabinet itself, and even when at a subsequent peiiod 
an idea got abioad that the pioposals would fojm the subject of 
two sepaiate bills, the discussion as to which should obtain pi oce- 
dence was no less hotly discussed On the one hand it was main- 
tained that the lesiilb of such a sepaiation would be fo postpone 
the settlement of the question foi five or six yeais, inasmuch as 
the hostile majoiity of the House of Loids would insist upon the 
test of a geneial election before acceding to that extension ol the 
county fianchise to which the majoiity of the House of Commons 
was pledged. On the othei hand, tliose who uiged the advantages 
of a double-bai relied” lefoimweie met by the aigument that 
any such measuie, it it passed the Commons at all, would come 
before the Upper House with such a small preponderating vote 
in its favour, that the Peers would have no sciuples in lejeoting 
it altogether The assuftiption that ledistribution would best be 
dealt with by a new and invigorated constituency was met by tlie 
objection that any measuie of the kind would natiually be post- 
poned until the energy of the new Pailiament had exhausted 
itself, and a fiesh dissolution was in sight On the fianchise 
question, moieovei, the Liberals, with the exception of Mi. 
Goschen, weie said to be unanimous, whilst, on that of ledistii- 
bution, in whatever way the smallei constituencies weie swept 
away, they could not fail to be divided Sii Chailes Lillee him- 
self undoubtedly leant to this proposed separation of the two ques- 
tions , and speaking a few days later at Biidg water (January 10), 
the Aitorney-Geneial, Sir Heniy James, expiessed himself f.u 
moie stiongly in favoiii of two Bills, declaiing that if tlio at(,empl, 
were made to deal with the question in oiio Bill, oevtam failuie 
would ensue. The Opposition would uatuially insist upon luiwing 
the whole Bill before them, in oidei to get the assistance of those 
Liberals jvbose seats would be cndangeied , and arguing fiom the 
piecedent of 1867, when the Boiindaiies Bill and othei moiisuies 
relating to Pailiamentaiy Eeform were allowed to stand ovei uiiiil 
the following Session, Sii Henry James further hiuted thafi lesi- 
deuoe might possibly he insisted upon as a voting qualifi cation, 
foity-shiUing freeholdeis being thus altagethei swept aw.iy, except 
when living on their Rwn holdings, and with them, as .i logical 



consequence, tlie non-iesident voters foi the Univei&ities must 
also disappeai Loid Itaitington, bowevej, speaking ten days 
later (January 20) lo his Laucaslme constituents, seemed to re- 
g<nd the discussion of such questions as piematuie, expiessing 
his belief tliat Pailiament would have plenty of woik before it 
in the ensuing Session without committing “ the act of happy 
despatch” which would lesult fiom the passing oi from the sum- 
maiy lejection of a Eetoim Bill in .my shape He prefened to 
see Pailiament occupied in caiiying out a part of the programme 
adopted by the Jjiberal party at the geneial election, and, toiemost 
amongst such measures, he placed those for county self-govein- 
menb, and tlie lecognition of tenant-right. 

Meanwhile the condition of Mr. Gladstone’s health had sud- 
denly become su«h as to inspiie his fiiends with considerable 
anxiety. A week’s “ campaign ” in Midlothian, to which not only 
his constituency alone, but the country at large had been looking 
forwaid, as likely to fuinish some clue as to the mimsteiial plans, 
had to be abandoned altogether The possibility of the Premier’s 
retirement, oi at least of his withdrawal to the House of Lords, 
was openly discussed, as were the chances of his successor On 
whomever the lot might fall, it was geneiaUy admitted that hS 
would fail to Iceep the Liberal party together, composed, as it has ever 
been, of mateiials so heterogeneous ; whilst the prospects of a fusion 
between the model ates of both parties were regarded as not wholly 
visionaiy, foi it was in ged that the lestraints imposed by differences 
of opinion lietween Whigs and Radicals «reie scaicely felt by the 
lattei, and theiefoie, as urged by the Conseivative organs, that in 
an .ilbance between the model ate Wings and the Liberal Conser- 
vatives lay the only piobable safeguard against the dictatoiship of 
the lush Nationals in an otherwise equally balanced House of Com- 
mons The eventuality .mticipated was, howevei, not destined to 
arise , and, although Mi Gladstone was forced to quit England foi 
«ome weeks, it was not until he had filled up the subordinate places 
111 his admiuistiation winch had become vacant in oonsequenpe of 
Ihe Cabinet changes <it the close of the preceding yeai. A fuithei' 
eomession to the Radical suppoiteis of the Goveinment was made 
by the appointment of Ml J Kynaston Cross, meinhei foi Bolton, 
to tlie Unclei-Hecietaiyship for India , whilst from the Whigs Mi. 
11 R Bi.ind, mcmhei foi Rtioud, was selected to leplace Sii John 
Adye at the Win Office m the office ot Suiveyoi -Geneial of the 
OrdiT.inee. The succession, howevei, oi l.oid Edmund Fitamauiice, 
M P., to iSil (’h.nles Dilke at the Foieign Office, was sufficient 
evidence that the gieat Whig families were still poweitfil in the 
councils of the Libeial party, and weie hy no means disposed to 
bleak with then allies, in oiclei to seek advehtiiies in a field of 
political life to which they weie .stiangeis 

For the moment, the Egyptian policy of the Goveinment 
continued to be the most ^tractive topic of discussion. Sii R A. 
Cl OSS, at SoutbpoiL (Janii.ny 20), wlii^t twitting the Goveinment 
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’( 71 th Its vaalktion, declaied that wbatevei popuUiity it enjoyed 
was due to the valoui of our tioops and naval foioes m Egypt. 
He desired hefoie all things to see oiii inteiests in that countiy 
maintained, and, although disclaiming any thought of annexa- 
tion, trusted that we shoidd not scuttle out of the countiy until a 
_ stahie and a humane Groveinment was established He objected 
to the convention especially on the ground that it contained no 
assurance that we might not have to do ovei again our woik in 
Egypt, should the imaginaiy sateguaids, foi which Loid Grianvillo 
stipulated, be swept aside by the Egyptians themselves oi any 
foieign mteiloper Loid Haitmgton, in his reply, whilst legiet- 
ting the imsapprehension of oui intentions as displayed by the 
Flench, expressed his conviction that the dual contiol had pioved 
itself to be ladically unworkable He looked^ to the incieased 
stiength of the Khedive’s lule foi a guarantee of oidei, and to his 
readiuess to adopt the suggestions ot his Euiopean advisers tor a 
speedy reconstruction of hia authority, and for the emancipation 
of Egyptians of all classes horn foieign contiol Meanwlulo the 
English Government would give all its support to the “ Financial ” 
Adviser of the Egyptian Government (8ii Auckland Colvm), 
Ivho, selected by the Khedive, was the seivant of the Egyptian 
Government, acting in its interests and in those of the Egyptian 
people. 

Two independent Liberals, Mi. Goschen and Mr Foistei, also 
addressed then constituents previous to tho opening of the Session. 
The former at Ripon (January 22), after waimly defending the 
Egyptian policy of the Government, and their policy in pioposing 
the refoim of Procedme in the Commons, protested against the 
notion that a politician in his position is always desiring to ti ip 
up the Government, because on one point he cannot vote witli it. 
On the subject of Ireland, he echoed Loid Haitington’s warning 
against any concession to the demand foi Home Rule The Iiish 
should be made to understand that the unity of the Ernpne is not 
to 1)6 hioken up, and that no party would be found in England 
and Scotland to concede Home Rule, oi to concede what may 
ultimately be constiiied to involve it , and he warned the countiy 
against “ diifting” into Home Rule through despair of any othoi 
settlement. Mi Goschen declaied himself still hostile <o the ex- 
tension of the household fianchise to the counties, but pi ofessed 
his willingness, in case Ripon should wish to be lepiesented by a 
representative favourable to that measure, to resign his sdbt as 
soon as the Franchise Bill was biought in. Mi. Foister, speaking at 
Leeds (Januaiy 25), addressed himself chiefly to the question of 
the coming Refoim Bill. For his own pait he inclined towards 
the equahsation of'eleetoral districts , and desired as the best stop 
in that direction a strong Redistiibiition Bill, if some piotection 
for minorities were needed, he would lathei see it given in tho 
shape of dividing constituencies into dialler sections, and giving 
one member only to each section — ^no voter having more than one 
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vote — tlian in the dnection ot an^ moie complex scheme for (he 
lepreMentatioii of mi)K)ii(ie‘> With legaid to Ireland, he stiongly 
iiiged that the same treatment should he extended to her as was 
thought adiisable for England and Scotland, and that not only 
should any new Reform Bill be made equally applicable to the 
thiee kingdoms, but that the same powei of local self-government 
which might be accorded to the English and Scotch counties should 
he extended to Ireland, with no othei limitation than that of 
retaining the control of the police in the hands of the central 
aiithoiity. 

The question whetliei the County Groveinment Bill should pie- 
cede the Refoim Bill, oi should be reserved for a House elected on 
a wider county franchise, was one upon which the members of the 
Groveinment thenqselves were not apparently agreed Mi Cham- 
berlain, at Swansea (January 31), was the first to speak publicly 
his own feelings on the matter, though expiessmg at the same 
time ' his belief that the Radical section on this and on other 
questions weie willing to postpone their wishes to the views of 
the Liberal paity and its leadei. At the other extremity ot the 
political aiena. Mi. J. Lowthei, at Richmond (Januaiy 29), lecog- 
nising the imminence of some sort of Paibmentary Reform, 
expressed his readiness to adopt the principle of pluial voting 
based upon a property qualification, as an antidote to any laige 
extension of the franchise Mr H 0. Raikes, the newly returned 
member for Cambridge University, followed, a few days later 
(Febiuaiy 12), at Buiy St Edmunds, with the suggestion that 
the agiicultuial lahoiireis to be enfranchised under the coming 
Refoim Bill, should he assigned as voters in the several Parlia- 
mentary hoioiighs, instead of forming part of the county consti- 
tuencies. 

Two bye elections — one in Ii eland and one in Scotland — le- 
sulted in the defeat of the Q-oveinment candidates At Mallow 
(Januaiy 24) the new Solieitoi- General foi Ii eland was unable to 
poll moie than 89 votes, against nearly twice as many given to 
Ml O’Brien, the editor of the United Inshman, actually under 
lemand foi trial for seditious language In Haddingtonshiie Lord 
Elcho succeeded to tlie seat held so long by his father, who had 
become Eiul of Wemyss Ilis opponent was Mr. Finlay, who is 
supposed tf) have lost liis se.it by refusing to vote foi the disestab- 
lisliment ot the iScotch Presbyterian Church , many Libeials hold- 
ing Wiat the time had aiuvedfor bringing to an issue the promises 
given by Mi Gladstone and Loid Haitington, that the anomalies 
ot the )Scotch Chuicli Question should be lechessed , 

The Innts lot fall by Mi Chambeilain and others that the ' 
Government weie prepaied to consider and legislate on the ques- 
tion of Tenants’ Compensation, roused considerable interest among 
the class most specially affected The Faimers’ Alliance resolved 
unanimously to press on Parliament two demands— compensation 
to tenants for unexhausted jmpiovemi^nts,'and the piohibition of 
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any inciease of lenfc, based on xhe value which tenants’ impiove- 
mente have given to a faim. In both instances, landloids weie to 
be foi bidden to con ti act themselves out of the law The faimeis 
also demanded the abolition of the law of distiess, and a law com- 
pelling lailways to cairy farm pioduce and manmes moie cheaply, 
foi the abolition of extiaoidinaiy tithes, and foi the division of 
* rates between the landloid and the oecupiei At tlie same time 
the Associated Chambei of Commeice expressed its leadiness io 
withdiaw the Baukmptcy Bill which it had piesented in the pre- 
vious Session, and to suppoit the Bill of Mi Chambeihuu in his 
effort to lender baukmptcy a less easy process and less pleasant 
episode in a trader’s caieei. When speaking at Sivansoa (Feb- 
luary 2), the Piesident of the Boaid of Tiade gave a geueial idea 
of the scope of his foithcoming Bill, of which J,he piincipal aim 
was to tieat insolvency as the loss ot a ship was tieated, and by 
means of a judicial and impaiticd inqiniy to asceitain how tai 
blame was due on account of fiaucl oi culpable caielessness , and 
if proven, to attach to the bankiupt some lasting and lecognisable 
stigma. 

Alluding to the piobable demands of the lush membeia fm 
attention to Irish affairs. Mi Cliambeilain followed the lead of 
Loid Haitmgtoii, who had, in his speeches in Lancashne, fully 
admitted that there were numerous anomahes which needed lo- 
diess, and that the pioblem of how Ireland could be best adminis- 
tered by an English Cloveinment was still unsolved “ We should 
blind ourselves,” be said, “ to the teaching of our own liistoiy, and 
to the open experience ofeveiy othei country, if we did not xecog- 
nise the existence of ciime and the unfoitunate fact that a large 
proportion of the population sympathise with those who commit 
Clime — an indication of a social condition which is altogether 
rotten, and which it is the bounden duty of statesmen to investi- 
gate and to reform. There are only two othei courses open to you 
You may — as some truculent wnteis have iiiged— attempt to 
abandon altogether the idea of Constitutional government in Ire- 
land, and to lule that country as a conquered dependency. How 
long do you suppose such a state of things would last ? How 
long do you suppose that Englishmen, pioud of then free institu- 
tions, would tolerate the existence of an Irish Poland so near to 
omselves?^ It is too late for such a scheme, which now, at any 
late, is entirely impiactioable „ The othei alternative is separation, 
which I believe would jeopardise the secuiity of this countiy,nind 
which, J ain sure, would be fatal to the prosperity and the liappi 
ness of Heland I reject both alternatives I say that both are 
equally impossible and improbable But it is to tins conclusion 
you are inevitably duven if you accept the arguments of those 
public writers and speakers who have been urging you to abandon 
the work of further conciliation, and have been imploring you, as 
they say, not to tiuckle any more to lush discontent The existence 
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of lush discontent, so long as theife is any just eanse foi sucli dis- 
content, need not discouiage all hope in om lemedies.” 

A few days latei Mr Goiutney, the Financial Secietaiy of the 
Tieasuiy, addiossing his constituents at Liskeaid, had ariived by 
a veiy different process ot thought and aigument at veiy similai 
conclusions. Eeady as he was to allow anarchy to work its own 
end in foieign countiies, he could not admit the laissez-fcuire 
policy to he applicable to Ireland , and whilst admitting, with 
Mr G-osehen, that there weie signs m many quaiteis that out of 
sheei weariness we should end by conceding Home Kule tolieland, 
he held that it was the duty of English statesmen to counteiact 
fhis feeling, and to letiise to giant whal was so loudly demanded 
by the Home Rule paity, “because,” aigued Mi. Courtney, “the 
two countiies aiq hound togethei by long stiings of the past, we 
are piaetically knit togethei in one, and we aie not two — we aie 
not separate Ireland itself is not what the natinal .science people 
call homogeneous. It is not the same fiom end to end Parts of 
Ireland difiei fiom one anothei, even as Scotland diffeis from Ire- 
land, and thus men should take account in respect of Iieland of 
Belfast as well as of Coik, of Ulster as well as of Connaught. You 
cannot, therefoie, without utter misconception, talk of Ireland 
and of the people of the south if you forget the people of the 
noith, who aie as much Iiishmen as they, and who are as much 
and as fiercely, perhaps moie fieicely, opposed to Home Rule than 
the people of the south aie in favoui of it h’urther, I do not 
discern even now in Iieland that sinceie^ steady, and abiding pei- 
manent demand for Home Rule which could alone justify con- 
sideiation of the question ” At the same time he declared that 
“ he was in favoui of extending to Ireland those county govern- 
ment and Pailiamentdiy fianchise concessions which he understood 
weie to foirn subjects for immediate consideration in the next 
Session. The extension of the fianchise could not,” he held, “ be 
separated fiom the ledistribution of political power, hut whilst 
he was in favoui of the lepiesentation of numbers — believing that 
if numheis weie piopeily lepiesented the representation of interests 
would follow — he emphatically pronounced against electoral dis- 
tiicts ” 

It WHS, however, with lefeience to the Egyptian Question that 
Mr. Courtney’s speech roused the greatest discussion For the 
first time, almost, and alone amongst the members of the adminis- 
tiatson, he declared that it was only right that some of the cost of 
the wai just concluded should Ml upon the bondholders — m whose 
interests it had been undei taken — Winstead of its being divided 
between the Egyptian taxpayeis, who were already taxed to the 
utmost, and the English income-tax payers, who were uninteiested 
in the issues at stake Although this view was indorsed by public 
approval, it was scarcely consistent with the official statements 
which from time to time*had been put forward by vaiious mem- 
bers of the Cabn§l; and LoidGianv^lle was, soon after the assem- 
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bling* of Pailiament, foiced to State that Mi Couitney’s views on 
the Egyptian Question weie peisonal to himself, and not those of 
the G-oveinment 

The othei points of domestic politics of any impoitancc le- 
feiied to by speakers dm, mg the lecess included the lefoim of the 
government of London, and the creation of a Ministei of Com- 
mezce and Agncultme On the lattei point, a lesolution had in 
a pievious session been earned against the Q-oveinment, and a 
soit of half promise had been given by the Piemiei that tlie 
wishes of the House of Commons should in some way be satisfied 
Beyond, howevei, assigning to a special department of the Boaid 
of Trade the collection of agiicultuial statistics, the Govoinment 
dechned to go , and Mi J K. Cioss, the latest addition to the 
Ministiy, was charged to explain to his constituepts at Bolton the 
views of the Cabinet Mi. Cioss declaied (Januaiy 31) that to 
oieate a distinct portfolio of Commeice and Agiiculture was to 
assign to it a seat in the Cabinet, which would not only fail to 
benefit the inteiests which the pioposal was designed to serve, but 
would piejudice the geneial couise ot administiation. Agiioultme 
and commeice made up the whole, oi neaily the whole, of oui 
national activity, and “ it the present memheisot tlie Cabinet bad 
to push their claims aside to make loom foi a speci.il lepresenta- 
tive of tliese all-ahsoihmg, all-peivadmg mteiests, he would prove 
either a dictatoi — in which case he would be mischievous — oi a 
pietentious inteimediaiy — in which case he would be siipeifluous ” 
The proposal to reform the government of London, attiibuted 
to Sii William Haicourt, 'excited moie cuiiosity than iiiteiest In 
many quarters the expediency of piefeiiing a local question — 
although affecting the meixopolis — to the more piessing claims ut 
the counties foi a measure of self-government was discussed witli 
some waimth The agitation for theieconstiuction of the London 
municipality had been conducted by a compaiatively small party, 
who found their efforts lathei chilled by indiffeience, tlian stimu- 
lated by opposition Sii William Haicouit, howevei, almost from 
his first accession to office had appieciated the importance ot the 
task, as well as its possible value as a political engine , and fiom the 
allusions by his colleagues in their speeches, theintiodnction of some 
such measure during the Session seemed assmed. The couise of 
events, however, prevented the Home Secietaiy canying out his in- 
tentions, and the only clue to Sii William' Hai com t’s intentions was 
to he found in an informal, though piesumahly inspued, suinmaiy 
of the scheme published in the Times a few days hefoio the 
meeting qf Parliament According to this document Sii William 
Haicouit proposed to adopt the existing Gorpoiation of London 
as the governing body toi the whole metiopolis; altliongh that 
inordinate representation of a small area would cease. The 
Common Council of the City would he a representative body 
based on the principle of direct election, already existing in the 
City , and the expediefit of, waids would he extended to the 
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metiopolis geneially Each waid Vould return a suitable 11111111561 
of aldeimen and councillois, and to the pieaent City would be 
allotted a due propoition, legnrd heiug had to its impoitance as a 
centie of trade In levisiug the lepresentation, the terms of 
ofl&ce now assigned to aldeimen and common counoilmen would be 
fixed foi stated peiiods, and the Lord Mayor, whose position 
would be one of mcieased dignity and importance, would be' 
chosen by the councdlois, as in the ease of other corporations. 
To this body it was pioposed to assign all the municipal functions 
at piesent discharged by the existing Gorpoiation and by the 
Metiopolitan Board of Works At the same time all details of 
local work could be left to the vestries, subject to the control of 
the Central Board Although a levision of the judicial anauge- 
menta connecter^ with the present Corporation would be neces- 
sary, the piinoiple of retaining existing foims was as far as 
possible to be respected Neither the Central Criminal Court, the 
Loid hlayoi’s Coiiit, nor the City of London Couit would be 
abolished, but the mode of appointing the presiding judges would 
be changed so as to assimilate it to that prevailing in respect 
of other paits of the coimtiy. At the same time the whole 
metiopolitan aiea, extending ovei poitions of the counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, would he constituted a county by 
itself foi general judicial and financial puiposes, with a bench of 
magistrates, a recoidei, and such other paid judges as might be 
neoessaiy As to the question of the metiopolitan police, it was 
stated that the hill proposed to incoi^orate the existing City 
police with the general metropolitan force and to retain the 
control of the wiiole in the hands of the Imperial G-overnment 
The last pioposal was the only one which aroused much discussion, 
and the idea of placing so much appaiently unrestiicted powei in 
the bands ot apolitical depaitment was leceived with little favoui 
By some sort ot silent plebiscite the Duke ot Westminster was 
designated as the fiist Loid Mayoi of the metiopolia whenever 
the bill should become law, hut, as the result showed, the oppoi- 
timity for testing the reality of this sentiment never arose. 

The Egyptian policy of the Government had at the close of 
the previous year gone no further than the abandonment of the 
principle of the Dual Contiol, and the formal neutralisation of the 
Suez Canal Tlie lattei proposal was laid hefoie the European 
Poweis, liy whom it was favoiiiahly received. Fiance holding aloof 
ficrni any definite opposition Her scarcely disguised hostility to 
the English policy was still furthei piovoked by the formal 
teimiuatiou of the Dual Contiol (Jan uaiy 11 ), Su Archibald Colvin 
resigning his office aud thus piactically leaving the Khedive alone 
with tlie Fiench Controller, who by the original ariangemeut 
sanctioned by the thiee G-ovemments, and acquiesced in by the 
rest of Europe, found himself deprived of a looua stanch in the 
Khedive’s Council. Loill Hianville, with the desire to conciliate 
11, „ o 1 ?, flnTl ivnl I Bl- flf 
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the' Puhlic Debt M. Ducleic declined to negotiate upon the&e 
terms, although he teemed to suggest that if both the Dana and 
Domain weie placed under the same contiol, he would not be 
altogethei indisposed to see a Fienchman placed m ehaigo of the 
whole of the Khedive’s public and piivate levenues. On this 
basis Loid Gianville declined to piaceed, and M Tissof., the 
■'Fiench ainbassadoi, tlnough ■whom the negotiations had been 
earned on, shortly atteiwaids lesigned. 

The official and non-official mouthpieces of the Ministry, how- 
ever, continued to assert that the policy of Lord Gi anvil le towards 
Egypt had been to avoid all acts which might suggest the idea ot 
an English piotectoiate , although befoie the close ot .Tanuaiy Mir 
A Colvin was formally installed as the ‘ Financial Advisei ot tlie 
Egyptian Ministry,’ Mii Evelyn Wood was gai-^etted Sirdar oi 
Commander -in-Chief of the non-existent Egyptian Aimy, and to 
(Valentine) Baker Pasha was entrusted the leoiganisation of the 
gendaimeiie, whilst m vaiious blanches of the Civil Seivice 
Englishmen retained oi returned to the important posts they held 
before the outbieak of the levolt 

The difficulties with which the English Government had to 
deal were summed up in a despatch by Loid Dtiffeiin, wheiein, 
befoie sketching out his proposals foi the leorganisation of Egypt, 
he passed in leview the ciicumstances imdei which our unwilling 
mterfeience in Egypt became unavoidable and bow by sheer foice 
of events England at length stood alone willing and able to undei- 
take a work in the Valley of the Nile, which it was in the intci est 
of all to see accompbshed '' With no foimal mandate from Evuope, 
we had the advantage of the tacit assent of those nations whose 
hostility 01 even whose indifference would have added \eiy 
seriously to the difficulty of our position. This friendly con- 
cuirence m our pioceedings was unquestionably due to the general 
belief that in piotecling oiii own admitted interests on the Nile we 
should cieate an effective guaiantee foi the inteiests of Europe at 
laige We thus asserted grave lesponsibihties towards Emope no 
less than towards Egypt Having undertaken the task of estahlisli- 
ing a good government on the Nile, it was no longer open to us 
to depart fiiom an engagement deeply affecting the inteiests ol 
Emope at laige. To discharge the duty thus assumed by this 
country Lord Dnffeim held that there were only two possible 
methods. One was to annex Egypt and govern it as a dependency 
of the Biitish Crown ; the other to set up a stable and self-suffictng 
Egyptian Government, giving it all the piotection it might need, 
whether agfimst external mtngne or internal weakness, until it was 
reasonably certain that Egypt could take its place among the free 
communities of the world. A vague and ill-defined middle coiiise, 
by which a premature and illusory independence might be set up 
only to become the subject of a mischievous and illusory contiol 
m London, appeared to be more oi less consciously present to many 
minds. Every such compromise, however attractive as a shmt and 
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easy way of geUiug iid of pieseut lesponsibility, Loid Duff4nn 
legaided as destined to end in rtisastious failure. lie conddently 
asaumed that the policy of annexation would not commend itself 
to Hei Majesty’s Groveinment, consequently nothing lemained 
hat to give the Egyptian Groveinment whatevei assistance it 
lequiied foi the leoigamsation, oi rather the cieatioii,^f Egyptian 
institutions, the consolidation of its own powei, and the establish'*^ 
ment of peimaneiit oidei and tianquillity 

Loid Datfeiin’a pioposed menus foi cairymg out these lefoinas 
included the leoiganisation of the aimy undei Euiopean officers, 
the creation of a police foioe oi gendarmeiie to enfoice civil law 
and to watch ovei civil lights, and the election of native tiibunals 
to be foi a time presided ovei by Euiopeans The legislative 
machineiy contejnplated to give effect to these proposals was to 
consist of a Council of Ministers having the sole light to initiate 
legislation ; a second Council of fouiteen, pai tly nominated by the 
Khedive, and paitly elected by some lathei obsciue piocess, winch 
was to opeiate as a check upon Ministeis , and an elective assembly 
of forty-foui membeis to be convened occasionally foi puiposes of 
discussion only , whilst, above all, the financial adviser of the Khe- 
dive, and appointed by him, would piaotically direct and inspiie 
the general spirit of the administiation 

Ceitain statements which had been made in the French 
Assembly in the oomse of a debate on a new law lelating to 
Habitual Ciiminals (^o^ sur lea r6oid%v%sies) had aioused considei- 
able anxiety in Austialia and among the missionaiy bodies of the 
Western Pacific. The piobahilities of ^n oveiflow of the ciiminal 
classes fiom New Caledonia aioused once moie the agitation foi a 
policy of annexation. It was iiiged upon Loid Derby that the 
New Hebrides, if not annexed by Gieat Britain, would speedily 
fall into tlie hands of Fiance, and by hei would be applied to the 
vilest uses, In his reply, Loid Dei by put aside at once any 
idea of a British piotectoiate, oi of Biitiah annexation, hut lie 
admitted that there was a certain pnma faoie case for discussing 
any cession to Fiauce, should any such proposal be made on the 
subject He regarded, however, the question of putting doivn the 
traffic in South Sea Islanders (cloaked under the name of native 
immigration) to he a matter of greater importance, and calling foi 
immediate intervention; and concluded by promising that the 
Grovernment would do everything to regulate the traffic, and to 
consult as to the best means foi enforcing the law against British 
subjects and others in the islands of the South Pacific. Lord 
Grranville briefly expressed his concurrence in the views expressed 
by his colleague, and foi the moment the subject dropped out of 
public attention, though shortly it was to he forced upon it again 
from a very different quarter. 
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CHAPTER ir 


The Session — The Qaeen’s Speech — Prolonged Debate on the Addiess — Mr 

Biadlangh and the Oath— Debate on the Address— Mi Porstei and Mi Parnell 

— The Gland Committees — Ministerial Measitiea 

Parh AMENT assembled for its fouith session on Febiuaiy 15, tbe 
date to which it had originally been pioiogued, but a full week 
later than was customary, even when administrative measiiies weie 
supposed to be less pressing than Ministers had declaied them to 
he, and when the dangers of prolonged discussion weie less immi- 
nent than the previous record of the House of Co^imons presaged 
The stiaiu and work of the Autumn Session had, however, told 
upon some of its principal members , and both the leadei of the 
House and the leadei of the Opposition had temporarily hioken 
down iindei the pressure Sir Staffoid Northoote was happily 
sufSciently recovered to appeal in his accustomed place on the 
first night of the session , but Mr Gladstone was foiced to lemam 
away in the South of Fiance for some weeks after the opening of 
Pailiament His place, as on pievious shoit absences, was occu- 
pied by Lord Hartingtoii , whose leadership was accepted without 
demm by the whole Liberal party. 

Although the opening of the session was marked by no 
pageant or royal procession, the appioaches to Westminster were 
thronged by dense crowds,' composed not only of idlers and siglit- 
seeis, hut of delegates from the principal provincial towns, from 
the various Radical associations of London and the countiy, wlio 
had come to make a demonstration in favoui of Mr Biadlaugli. 
A platform was erected in Tiafalgai Square, from which the fol- 
lowing resolution, proposed by Mi Shaman, and seconded by 
Ml J oseph Arch, was put and cairied by acclamation ‘‘ That 
tins meeting, protesting against the flagiant wiong done by the 
House of Commons in violation of Hoithampton’s constitutional 
right, calls upon the Government to enfoice the law undei which 
Northampton is entitled to tbe voice and vote of Mr Charles 
Biadlangh, one of its members, three time.s duly elected, to serve 
in the present Parliament ” Mi. Biadlangh then rose and uigcd 
the meeting to disperse ; since the Government had allowed it to be 
undei stood that a hill legalising affirmation of allegiance wouhWie 
intioduoed forthwith, it was his clear duty to stand aside until that 
measme had been adopted by Parliament. This advice was 
accepted, and an hour or two later the following message fiom the 
Queen was read to the assembled members of both Houses 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ I have summoned you at a date somewhat later than is usual, 
on account of the advanced period to which the labours of the last 
Session were protracted 



“ r biive the aatihfaction of maintaimng with all Foie^gn 
Poweis lelations of fiiendbhip and goodwill. 

“ At the close of the last Session I had the pleasnie of lecoid- 
ing my giatitude to my sea and land forces for suppressing with 
lapidity and completeness a foimidable lebellion in Egypt Since 
then tranquilhty has been restoied to that country, clemency has 
been shown by its lulei to the leaders of the rebellion, and the*^ 
withdrawal of the Biitisli tioopa is proceeding as expeditiously as 
a piudent consideration of the circumstances will admit. 

“ The reconstitution of the Grovernment of Egypt and the 
leoiganisation ol its affaiis under the authoiity of the Khedive 
have in pait been accomplished, and will continue to receive my 
earnest attention. It will be my endeavom to secure that full 
provision shall be made for the exigencies of older, foi a just 
lepiesentafcion of the wants and wishes of the population, and foi 
the observance of international obligations 

“ I have already been able to fulfil the piomise made by me 
to the Sultan and to the Great Powers of Euiope that I would 
submit to then friendly consideration the aiiangements which 
appeared to me to he the best fitted to ensure the stability of the 
Khedive’s Government, the piosperity and happiness of the 
Egyptian people, the security of the Suez Canal, and the peace ol 
Euiope m the East 

“ To those objects my policy has been duected in the past and 
will he addiessed in tlie future , and I continue to lely with con- 
fidence on its just appieciation by otbei countries. 

“ A Confeience of the Great Poweis has assembled in London 
to oonsidei measuies foi hettei secuiing the fieedom of navigation 
on the Danube, which is placed undei then guaiantee, and foims 
part of the public law of Euiope. 

“ The condition of Zululand, and the possibility of renewed 
distuibances there, have engaged my most seiioiis attention With 
a view to the pieseivation of peace and order, I have caused the 
foimei lulei of that countiy to be replaced in possession of the 
gieatei pait of the teiiitoiies held by him hefoie the wai. I 
earnestly hope that this step may lead to the establishment of a 
more stable government, and to the maintenance of good relations 
between the Zulu nation and the adjoining colony of hfatai 

“ Papeia on these subjects will be piesented to you. 

“ Gentlemen of tfie House of Commons, 

" “ The Estimates for the sei vices of the coming yeai are in a 
forwaid state of prepaiation, and will be speedily laid befoie 
you 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ I am happy to state that the impiovement in the social con- 
dition of Ireland, to which I leferied in December, continues, 
Agiarian ciime has sensibly diminished, and the law has been 
everywhere upheld. ’ 

“At the same time the existence of dangerous secret societies 
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in ^Dublin and ofchei paiLs of the conn tiy calls foi uniemitting 
energy and vigilance on the pait of the Executive 

“Measuies will be piomptly submitted to you for the Codifica- 
tion of Giiminal Law, foi the establishment of a Conit of Ciiminal 
Appeal, and for the amendment and consolidation of the laws 
relating to Bankiuptcy and Patents. There will also be broncfit 
to your early notice bills for preventing Coiiupi PracLices^at 
Elections and for perpetuating and amending the Ballot Act 
“ I have on pievious occasions lefeiied to tlie importance of 
effecting lefoims in the Local Government of the diflfeient paits 
of the United Kingdom. Pioposals foi the better government of 
the metropolis will, in the first place, be submitted to you, and if 
time should permit, will be followed by other measuies relating 
to reform of Local Goveinment 

“ Yoiii attention will be called to bills dealing with the Con- 
servancy of Eiveis and the Prevention of Floods , witli the Police 
in Scotland, with the Univeisities m that pait of the United 
Kingdom , and with education in Wales 

“ You wil] also he invited to consider a piopo&al which will 
moio effectually secure to tenants m England and Scotland com- 
pensation foi agiicultuial impiovements 

“ You have provided m leceut years by a liberal devotion of 
your time for the most urgent among the needs of Iieland The 
claims both of general legislation and of other poitions of the 
United Kingdom will now demand from you a )iist legaid I 
tiust, however, that you will be able to deal during the piesent 
year with some of the legislative wants of Ireland for which pio- 
vision has not yet been made 

“ I rely upon yom pioceeding with energy and piudence ; and 
I beseech Almighty God now, as herefofoie, to idess yom 
labours.” 


In the House of Lords the addiess in answer was moved by 
the Bail of Durham, who, after welcoming Lord Wolseloy to tli.it 
Assembly, commented hiiefly upon the Egyptian policy of the 
Government, suppoited generally Lord Diiffeim’s piojio.s.ils of 
refoim, and maintained that it would be unwise in the exheme 
to withdiaw Biitish hoops allogethei fiom Egyjit until the miens 
of that country had given some proof of then capacity lo oovcin 
others Turning to Colomal matters, Loid Dm ham aclmitic^l that 
although necessary changes had deprived Cetowayo of ono-lhiul ol 
his former kingdom, it was only by this alternative thattlmiecoWd 
he any leasonable hope of liis being able lo govern lus own share. 
He complimented the Ministry on the piogiess of order in Iieland 
and urged his fellow peers not to view with mistrust any measiuc 
of agiicultuial reform which would increase and lustify the con- 
fidence of English tenants, and induce them to develop iL fertility 
of the soil though he admitted that in England an enomous pio- 
portion of the permanent ppiovements off farms had been done by 
the landlords. The addiess was seconded by Loid Eeay, who, in 
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claiming the usual indulgence foi a new apeakei, leteiied to ’’Ins 
pievious Pailiamentary tiaimng in anothei countiy (Holland) His 
speech on the piesent occasion was in many icspects a remaikable 
one, and included a survey of Fiench policy towards and in Egypt 
since the pievious summer, in which he showed that non-mteivention 
had in leality been endoised by the bulk of that nation. With 
legal d to home affans, he mged the Government to deal with the 
refoim of the go\ eminent of London , to extend the limits of local 
belf-gnveinment in the counties , to recognise the claims of agii- 
ciiltuial tenants, and to place the Scotch Universities on a more 
aatiafactoiy footing Loid Salisbmy piemised by saying that, in 
puisuance of the custom in vogue since 1841, he had no intention 
of moving any amendment to the addiesa. He compaied the 
Queen’s Speech to the oideal by hie a numbei of burning ques- 
tions weie lying about, and through these red hot ploughshares the 
Speech moved with delicate steps, scaicely touching one It was 
impossible to gather fiom its phiases whether the British troops 
weie to be withdiawii fiom Egypt, and if so, when, whether the 
mysteiious aiiangements foi the preservation of the Khedive’s 
authority which had been submitted to the Poweis had leceived 
then approval, and whether, in tlie assurance of tlie fiiendly 
attitude of foieign Poweis, Fiance had been intentionally omitted 
or casually foigotten. The measures of local self-government, 
which had excited such general attention, weie referred as a sort 
of supplement to the measuie for the government of the Metropolis ; 
whilst, as 1 egai ded 1 1 ehind, the Speech was so ambiguous as to lea\ e 
it impossible to say whether oi not any fiish legislation would he 
proposed. Theie weie, continued Loid Salisbmy, two inteipieta- 
tions to he placed on the peculiar chaiacter of the Queen’s Speech 
— the dealing with gieat questions by innuendo — either the head of 
the Government was divided by so great a distance fiom the body 
that symptoms of paialysis supeivened — or else that the Govern- 
ment, imitating the skilful tactics of Lord Wolseley, were electing 
behind a soieen oi mild and unohtiusive language a masked battery 
of destructive legislation Pioceeding to review the events of the 
lecess, Loid Sahslnny twitted the Government with having pin sued 
in blgypfc foi SIX mouths a policy of peace, which on the withdi awal 
of Ml Blight fiom the Cabinet gave place to a sounder policy. 
The change, however, came too late to avert the lesultsof pievious 
vacillation. Had luteivcrition taken place sooner, the Khedive’s 
gov'einment, imdei the sanction ot the Ottoman Powei, might have 
been upheld, and its futuie conduct undei British influence would 
not have been difficult, but now the withdiawal of oui Loops 
would be the siguril foi the renewal of old intrigues by natives 
or by foieign Poweis The interests of Fiance in Egypt were not, 
as Loid Reay had aigued, and as the Government seemed to believe, 
the interests of individuals, the bondholder, the meichant ; they 
weie, unfoi Lunately, sentiaientalinteiests, deiived flora the exploits 
of then tiimies under the Fust Napoleon^ and of then engineers 
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under the Third The difficulties of Fiance in Egypt had been 
incieased by the weakness of the Cential Government, and theie 
seemed a similai weakness or conflict of opinion in the Englisli 
Admimstiation. One membei declared that the tioops would be 
at once withdrawn , another that they would not be recalled until 
oeitain objects, not easily attainable, had been achieved , Mi. 
Cbambeilain on the one hand declaied that, consideiing the English 
inteiests in Egypt, it was impossible to look with apathy upon 
anarchy in that country, whilst the Secietaiy foi the Tieasuiy 
(Ml L. H. Couitney) delivered an inspiied panegyiie on anaichy, 
as the highest blessing within the reach of a nation. The same 
might be said of Ireland Formerly, the landowneis weie poweiful 
to pi otect the English Government and to maintain the connection 
between the two countnes Then powei had beep stiaiteued, and 
a greater bin den was thrown upon the Cential Govenimenl In 
presence of the using popular feeling in Iieland, the Ministry was 
without a settled policy. Lord Derby had declared that his remedy 
foi lush evils was the spending of a million or two on emiginfion , 
Lord Haitington at once hastened to assure the woild tliat such 
a pioposal was utterly opposed to the feelings of tlie lush peoplp 
Ml Heibeit Gladstone was in favour of Home Eule, to which 
Ml. Evelyn Ashley would never consent Mi Chamberlain had 
declared that so long as Ii eland was without an institution of local 
self-government worthy of the name, so long the seeds of discontent 
would remain leady to burst forth into luxurious giowth j and Mi. 
Gladstone, in his conversation with M Clemenoeau, was leported 
to have said that the object of his policy was to produce a state of 
things “ which would make the humblest Iiishraan realise that he 
was a governing agency, and that the government was to he earned 
on fox him and by him” These views, howevei, were fai fiom 
being accepted by Loid Haitington, who had expiessed his doubts 
as to the pacifying results of extended self-go veinment, arid lield 
“ that it would he madness to give Ireland greater local autonomy 
unless some assurance could be obtained from the lush people that 
this boon would not be used for the purpose of agitation.” In 
conclusion, Lord Salishiuy piotested against this inconsistency on 
the part of the Admimstiation, which, howevei necessaiy to eiisuie 
party cohesion, could not be pui sued without danger to the interests 
of the Empiie. 

Loid Giamulle, in reply, after having paid a well -merited 
compliment to Eail Spencer and Mi Trevelyan, for the impioTed 
condition of Ireland, passed on to consider Lord Salisbuiy’s stiic- 
tmes on the Egyptian policy of the Government, and to defend 
it from the charge of weakness and vacillation hi ought against it 
by its opponents* He contrasted the tone adopted by Lord Salis- 
bury with his complaints against the Government in the previous 
Session for having issued the dual note. With regard to the 
mannei and method chosen for om arm^ intervention m Egypt, 
he expressed his convicfion that the landing of a thousand men 
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at Alexandua befoie the action of the fleet, as had been suggested, 
would have been an act of madness , whilst alluding to the delay 
which had ocouried befoie the bombardment took place, he 
added, “ I believe that if we had resorted to foice befoie exhaust- 
ing eveiy possible means to avoid it, it we had not theieby con- 
vinced Europe of oui determination to do this, the danger of an 
eaily inteivention on oui pait would have been immense I very 
much doubt, whethei it would not liave been fatal to peace, and 
whethei it would not have led to a geneial European war.” 

Turning next to Lord Salisbury’s speeches at Edinburgh, in 
which the Groveinment was held up to leprobation for having 
asked the permission of Europe to invade Egypt, and in face 
of a refusal having taken possession of that country, Loid Gfian- 
ville declaied — “,If they had been guilty of that theu conduct 
would have been inconsistent and audacious. If Euiope is not 
indignant, it is just possible that Euiope doubts every assertion the 
noble Marquess made I am at a loss to know when and wheie 
we asked Europe foi leave to luiade Egypt, oi when Em ope 
refused us permission to invade Egypt As to taking Egypt, 
we have not taken it, and we do not intend to take it in the 
future ” 

The two aims of the Q-overnment had been the maintenance 
of Tewflli and the lemoval of Aiabi, both of which the (rovern- 
menh field to be necessary to the pacification and lestoiation 
of oidei and prosperity in the country , because the sudden le- 
raoval of Tewlik’s piedecessor had sensibly weakened the luling 
authoiity. As to our futme policy m the Nile Valley, Some 
aie of opinion,” said Lord G-ianville, “that it is desiiable to 
annex, or what amounts to the same thing, to maintain a com- 
plete protectomfe over Egypt. This is a policy which Hei 
Majesty’s piesent G-ovemment could not easily puisne, consider- 
ing the statements they have invariably made to Pailiament and 
to Poieign Powers Besides, I believe it is entirely out of the 
question as a wise measure on the part of this countiy Lord 
Palmeislon was always sliongly against it, and Lord Beaconsheld 
once told a foieigu Amhassadoi that he would not take Egypt as 
a gift India has been mentioned, but theie is this diffeience, 
it should be home in mind, between India and Egypt India is, 
compaiatively speaking, isolated fiom Euiopean nations, other 
than outs , vvheieas Egypt has as neighhouis many of the nations 
of Eiwope, and then inhabitants aie swaiming in Egypt This, 
in itself, would constitute an immense difficulty if we weie to 
take upon omselves the whole of the government of the countiy. 
The other alternative pioposed is that, having by means of our 
sailors and soldiers achieved that remaikable success, we ought to 
leave Egypt entirely to solve ils own pioblems. lu the first place, 
if we wished to wash our hands completely of Egypt, I am con- 
vinced that othei Poweis wbuld inteivene ^ In the second place, 
as we did enter into military opeiations> and as we did oarij’ them 
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to' a aucce«sful issue, it appears to me that we should he abso- 
lutely without any justification foi those opeiations if we weie to 
leave Egypt in a state of anaichy and without a leasonable pios- 
pect of having a stable and beneficent Government The noble 
Maiquess wishes me to state the exact date of the withdiawal of 
our troops My Lords, I cannot conceive that it would be piudent 
foi me to make such a statement. We sliall not keep om tioops 
theie any longei than is necessary; but it would be an act of 
treachery to omselves, to Egypt, and to Euiope if we withdiew 
them without having a ceitainty — oi, if not a ceitamty, because 
we cannot have a ceitamty in the affaii s of this life — until there 
18 a leasonahle expectation of a stable, apeimanent, and a benefi- 
cent Goveinment being established in Egypt The noble Miiupiess 
says that oui influence m Eiuope consists in oiq Loops, and lhat 
when they aie withdiawn, the momoiy of then piowess will fade 
away. But befoie the expedition, and undei the ]omt-contiol, theie 
is no doubt that oin influence was very stiong, and that influence 
has, I believe, been incieased by the events of the last six months. 
It is aU very well foi the noble Maiquess to twit us with ] espect 
to the abolition of the Dual Contiol Does he say we o\ight to 
have maintained the Contiol oi not 9 Theie was not even an in- 
nuendo that we ought to have mamlamed it Last yeai lie uiged 
us veiy mucli not to lely on Fiance, bub to lelv on ouiselves ; 
and now he makes it, in a soit of indirect mannei, an accusation 
that we aie not in agieement with Fiance I doubt whethoi any 
one in this House is moie desiions than I have been all my life 
to maintain the best possible lelatious with Fiance I do not 
think it quite leasonahle, hut it is ceitaiuly natural th.iL theie 
should be some little nutation at this moment in Fiance. But I 
believe that the leal inteiests of both couutiies are identically the 
same in regard to the goveinment of Egypt — that it should he 
orderly and stable, and siieh as best to conduce to the piospeiity 
and peace of the countiy. I can most sineeiely say (iiat we sliall 
hope foi the good feeling of Fiance My noble fiicnd who 
seconded the motion referred to the appioval by the Powers of 
our action Theie is no phiase in the Queen’s Speech to f.haf; 
effect, because we have had no official commuuicatioiiB on the sub- 
ject From the Fiench Government we have hud no communica- 
tion whatever. That may he an unfavouiable symptom But the 
state of political affaiis in that countiy may sufflcienily account 
for the silence of the Fiench Goveinment From Tmlcay wc 
have had no communication at all, except that the Sultan approves 
of the abolition of the Contiol With legaid to Geimany, Italy, 
and Austria, general expiessions of appioval have been received , 
and information has reached us fiom St. Petersbuig that the Rub- 
siau answer will be of a somewhat similai natuie,’’ Aftei bearing 
testimony to the high seivices rendered by Sii E. Malet, and by 
slating that in sending Lord Duffeifn as his colleague as the 
pel son most fitted to aid and advise in the woilc of lecoustiuc- 
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tion in Egyptj Loid Grianville concluded by expiessing bis belief 
that the policy of tbe G-oveinment would be that best calculated 
foi Ihe peace and piospeiity of Egypt, which it was the inteiest 
of Fiance and all the Powers, and undoubtedly of this country, 
to seciue and maintain 

The Duke of Abeicoin, whilst beaiing testimony to the im- ^ 
piovement of the state of things in Ireland, attributed it not to 
the lemedial legislation of the Grovernment, but to the vigoui 
with which Loid Spencei had earned out the law. He did not, 
howevei, legaid this impiovement as solid oi peimanent, and 
expiessed his belief that any lelaxation of vigoious measuies 
would be followed by a lenewal of outrages As to the extension 
of local bclf-goveinnient in Ireland, he believed that any legislation 
in that direction, oi foi household suffiage in Iieland, would at 
the pieaent time be a fatal and permanent blow to the whole loyal 
population by placing the whole local and lepiesentative powei of 
Ireland in the hands of the party of sedition, and could lead but 
to one of two alternatives — the disintegration of the Empiie or 
civil war. “ The future aspect of Ireland,” added the Duke, “ witli 
such possible changes was a most dark and gloomy one The 
only lay of light that could be hoped foi in its future horizon was 
that winch would aiise from a rule of unvarying firmness and 
justice — not one halting between sentimental concession and un- 
decided coeicion But, whatever might be its future, in looking 
back to the policy of the last three years, history would lecoid the 
name of Mi. Grladstone as that of the statesman who, without evil 
intentions — hut who, waiped by prejudice and infatuated by pai ty 
spiiit — had wioiight greater nun and desolation on Ireland, and 
greater degradation of its naiional cbaiactei, than any Minister 
who for two centimes had governed that countiy ” 

Eail Cowpei, on the other hand, said that attei passing such 
stiingent measuies of repression and coeicion, it was impossible not 
to offer lemedial legislation, and he was convinced that the Libeial 
paity would never have consented to vote foi the foimei hut upon 
the assurance that tbe latter should hut lepoain a dead letter The 
Maiqucsb of W.iteifoid then at full length leviewed tbe working of 
the Iiibh law couits, accused the Grovernment of removing those 
officials whose assistance was of paramount importance to the 
A‘'Sistant Commissioneis in forming coiiect estimates of fan rents, 
and declaied that foi political purposes the Glover nment abettecl 
a mile parody of justice. Loid Carlmgford warmly defended tbe 
Land Commissioners and, their assistants, and whilst promising to 
investigate the paiticulai chaiges brought by Loid Water fold, 
expiessed his regret at the tone of the speeches dehveiqd fiom the 
opposite side , and assured the House that, whilst continuing to 
maintain order and punish ciime, the Grovernment would never 
give up the hope of redressing, in due time, all proved grievances 
m Ireland. After a few*iemarks by the ^ Earls of Belmore and 
De La Wan, the addicts was agieed to nem. d%8 , and oideied to 

c 2 
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be 'presented to Her Majesty by the Loids with the White 
Staves. 

In the House of Commons the proceedings weie somewhat 
moie diversified. At the beginning of the sitting, befoie calling 
new members to the Table, the Speakei lead the following lettei, 
which he stated he had leceived “ fiom Mi Biadlaiigli, one of 
the membeia for Noithampton ” — 

“Sii, — ^On March 2 last I was foi the thud time duly elected 
one of the buigesses for the borough of Noithampton to serve m 
the present Parliament, and have ever since been leady to do .all 
things by law requiied to entitle me to sit and vote The House 
on March 6 last, without hearing me, thought fit to prohibit me 
from fulfilling the obhgations imposed upon me by statute. My 
constituents petitioned to be heard at the bar oif the House in 
support of then right to my vote and speech as one of their lawful 
representatives, and I, thiough you, applied toi leave to state to 
the House the grounds of law upon which I claimed to be entitled 
to obey the law, and to take my seat The House did not express 
its pleasure either on the petition of my constituents 01 on my 
applioation In two suits I have endeavomed to obtain the pidg- 
ment of the High Couit of Justice, first on the legality of the 
admission of the call hyme, on Fehiuary 21 last, and, secondly, on 
the lawfulness of theact of the House in preventing mefrom comply- 
ing with the statute. On the fiist point the Couit refused to give 
judgment, demiiriing on the ground that the pleadings (which 
followed precisely the recitals in the ‘ Journals ’ of the House) weio 
so drawn as to necessitate judgment in my f.ivoui , and also 
refused to allow the issues of fact to be tired, on the giound that 
such action was friendly, and theiefoie allusive On the second 
point, the Couit said that it refused to suppose that the House of 
Commons would do ‘ an act which in itself was flagrantly wrong ’ , 
and further, the Couit lefused to permit the exact facts to Ije 
ascertained by a jury, on the ground that the order of the House 
must be taken to imply an adjudication of contempt. I heg, Sir, 
under these ciiciim&tances, to respectfully state i,hat, accompanied 
by my intiodiicers, I shall according to statute, and the law .ind 
custom of Parliament, present myself at the opening ot the Ses- 
sion, to he called by you to the Table, m oidei that I may do all 
things which may he lawfully leijuiied of me to enable me lo wt 
and vote puisuant to the unimpeached leturn of my constituents. 
— I have, &c., Chaules Bbadlaugh,” 

Mr. Labouchere at once rose, and asked the Secretary of State 
for War (the Maiqness of Hartmgton)— who, m the absence of Mr, 
Gladstone, was acting as Leader of the House— whether it' was 
the intention of the Government to bung in an Affiimation Bill, 
and promising, on behalf of Mi. Bradlaugh, that the latter would 
not present himself at the Table until the fate of the Bill had 
been decided Loid Hartmgton at ondfe announced the intention 
of the Attoiney-Geneial to«ask for leave to hung m such a Bill 
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on the following day, and Sii E. A Cioas gave notice of his inten- 
tion to give his utmost opposition to such a Bill on its second 
reading, Mr Biadlaugh, who had diuing this time been seated 
within the House, then withdi ew , and Mi Painell at once rose 
to inquire, as a matter of privilege, whether any letter relative to 
the imprisonment of Mi Healy, a member of the House, had << 
been received The Speakei then read a letter fiom the Chief 
Justice of Ireland, stating that Mi. Healy, having failed to entei 
into lecognisances to he of good behavioui, had been airested and 
impiisoned Loid Haitington, in moving that the letter do lie 
on the Table, pointed out that, according to the precedents, the 
offence of which Mr. Healy was accused was not covered by the 
privilege of Parliament , and that the House had never been in 
the habit of inteiteiing in such cases. A membei of Pailiament 
could not, aigued Loicl Haitington, he imprisoned at all on meie 
civil piocess , if impiisoned foi contempt of Court, it is the duty 
of the House to luquiie into the matter hut where the commit- 
ment is foi a Clime oi foi anything partaking of the natuie of a 
ciiminal offence, Pailiament is accustomed to leave the imprisoned 
member to liis legal remedy Under the ciicumstances, therefoie, 
he said it was not intended to appoint a Select Committee, as in 
the case of Mr Giay, there being no ground foi supposing that 
the piivileges of the House had been infiinged. 

Ml Parnell complained of the scanty mfoimation given in the 
letter of the Loid Cluef Justice as to the offence of which Mi 
Healy was accused, and also of the delay in dealing with his case, 
by which it might he infeiied that the object was to silence a 
formidable political opponent for the Session It was the first 
time, he said, that a snmtnaiy luiisdiction, intended foi rogues 
and vngabonds on the highway, had been employed to check 
political opposition , and he encled by moving that a Select Com- 
mittee he appointed. The Attorney-Geneial replied that this was 
not the piopei oppoitumty foi discussing the political aspect of 
the question. But in legaid to the legal point, he pointed out that 
by a Kesolution of the Lords in 1625 it was declaied that treason, 
felony, and the refusing to give sureties foi keeping the peace 
were not coveied by Privilege of Pailiament ; and Mi. Trevelyan 
explained that the delay was entiiely due to Mi. Healy and Mi 
Davitt 

Mr, G-oist complained that no information was given of the 
natut'e of the offence , and Mi J M‘Caithy, Mi. O’Donnell, Mi 
T D. Sullivan, Mi Sexton, and Mi T. P O’Connoi aigued that 
a memhei did not lose his protection of piivilege except foi an 
actual bleach of the peace, and that the matter required fuithei 
investigation On a division, Lord Haitington’s motion was earned 
by 353 to 47. 

Ml Acland, the recently elected member foi East Cornwall, 
then moved in a maiden speech the address m answer to the 
Queen’s Speecli Aftei lefening to,tHe absence of Mr. Gladstone 
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and tlie lestoiation of Sii StafToid Noitlicote to liealtli, Mi. 
Acland touched upon the moie impoitant points of the Speech, 
expressing his belief that the policy of guaianteeing the aeemity 
of the Suez Canal, and eflecting a settlement that would ensuie 
contentment, peace, and piospeiity to the Egyptian people, 
with as little iisk as possible to the peace ot Eiuope, would 
entitle the Government to the giatitude of all nations. Eefei- 
ring to the Bills mentioned in the Speech, Mi Acland said he 
hoped it might be possible, in touching the question of local 
goveinment as it attected England and ScoGand, to deal witli 
Tieland on similai principles at the same time. No mention was 
made in her Majesty’s Speech of the question ot lush distress 
The icason toi that had alieady been expressed by moie than one 
of hei Majesty’s Ministeis, that the present condition of the law 
was adequate to deal with the distress. As to the pledge of special 
legislation foi the Sister Isle, he appealed to the generosity of 
those who represented Ii eland, and who had had a geneious measure 
of the time of the House dining the last two Sessions, not to think 
them inconsiderate of the claims of Ireland if they, at any rate 
this Session, ventuied to give precedence to a subject of veiy great 
impoitance to the whole of Gieat Biitain If Ireland were left 
free of agitation foi a few mouths it was possible there might be no 
moie crime to prevent 


The address was seconded by Mi Buchanan, the membci 
foi Edinburgh, who, leferung to the Egyptian campaign, lemaiked 
that, while proud of the exploits of the army, they were all glad 
that the war was quickly over, and they would infinitely lejoice 
when it was in the powei of hei Majesty’s Government to withdraw 
her ti oops from the Valley of the Nile With legaid to Ireland, 
the gratifying diminution of agiaiian ciime in the country was 
some evidence of the legislation on which they had been engaged 
for the past two yeais. Theie was no use disguising the fact that 
they weie face to face w/th a oon.spiiacy which aimed at every one 
no mattei what his station might be, who was entinsted with the 
enfoicing of law and oidei, and he joined in an expiession ot 
l egal d for those who had endeavoured to discharge then duty m 
dread of assassination. Having touched on the measures mentioned 
in the Queen’s Speech, he said he should be glad to find that at 
some time duiing the present Session Her Majesty’s Goveinment 
^ght be able to state then intentions with legard to puttintJ- 
Scotch busmess and legislation on a satisfactoiy footing of 'per- 
manency undei a single Mimstei 

After an appeal from Mi. Alderman Fowlei for some cleaier 
and fuUer explanation of the Goveinment policy in South Afiica, 
and the retort from the Hnder-Secretaiy foi the Colonies (Mr 
Evelyn Ashley) that in the absence of papers such a discussion would > 
he futile, Sir Stafford Horthcote lose amid cheers from both sides 
and commenced by thanking the House'foi its kindly expressions 
of goodwill to himself, and j&mng in the legiet at Mi . Gladstone’s 
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entoioed absence. Befoie touching on the Speech, he commented 
on the piearrauged scene between Mi Laboucheie and Loid 
Hartington in legard to the AiSinaation Bill, and complained that 
if the Grovemment had made up then minds befoiehand they 
should have given the infoimation in the Queen’s Speech oi in 
some obhei way, which would have pi evented the excitement 
thiough which membeis had been obhgedtomake their way to the 
House. 

“ I want to know what all this means,” pnisued Su Staffoid 
Noithcote, “ whethei there was really an intention that the House 
should be left in the daik as to what was to be done, and whethei 
theie was to be a question put by the hon membei foi North- 
ampton, and answered by the noble Maiquess, which was to smooth 
away the anticipated sti uggle. I must say I do not think that such 
methods of pioceediug conduce to the dignity of this House I 
cannot but think that this gieat question — foi it is a gieat question 
— of the oath or affiimation which memheis aie to take — I cannot 
but think that it is neithei consistent with the dignity of this 
House, noi with the feelings of the great body of the people of 
this countiy that such a question should he tieated m so loose and 
uncertain a mannei.” As to the Bill which had been announced, 
he added that he should subject its principles to the severest 
ciitioism and opposition 

With lefeience to the Egyptian paiagiaphs, be called on 
tne Government to state distinctly what their Egyptian policy 
was , whether the occupation was to be foi half a yeai oi half a 
centuiy, and how the leoiganisation of Egypt was to he effected 
In the pievioiis session all debate was stopped on the plea that 
it was bettei not to inteifeie in amattei in which the English and 
Flench Governments weie in peifcct accoid. They were even led 
to believe that tlieie would be no wailike pioeeedings until they 
weie suddenly aionsed by the firing of cannon and otbei wailike 
symptoms Su Staffoid Noithcotetheniefeiied to the complacent 
way in which all unpleasant topics had been omitted fiom the Speech, 
as, foi instance, all mention of India and agiicnltural distiess, the 
falling-off of tiade, and the state of Iieland, the condition of 
which conntiy did not justify the optimist tone of the Eoyal Speech 
Admitting the paitial success of Loid Spencei’s goveinment, he 
entieated the Goveinment not to deal m ambiguous phrases such 
as those contained m the last paiagiaph m the Speech about 
measures which might he intiodoced, and, alluding to the boasts 
of the Ministeiial stiength, be leminded them that they bad 
attained it by sacnficing neaily one-fourth of their Cabinet Mmistei 8 
and more than one-fouith of then principles, and he lecommended 
them not to take so much pains to justify then complete consis- 
tency , but to adopt the saying of the late Sir James Graham, 
when taunted with an alteiation of views, “ I changed my mmd, 
and theie’s an end of it.” 

Loid Haitington, on behalf of lb's Government, at once lose 
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to 'i eply. Aftei congratulating Sii S. NoiUicote, and tliankmg him 
foi his leferences to Mi Gladstone, assuied the House that the 
latter’s absence was not enfoiced, and that if his piesence weie 
necessary, theie was nothing in the si, ate of his health which need 
prevent him appealing in the House. Refeiung to the remaiks 
with leleience to the Affiimation Bill, Loid Haitington thought 
the Opposition somewhat hard to satisfy, foi whilst they blamed tlie 
Government in pievioiis sessions foi not legislating in this mattei, 
they now announced then iincompiomising hostility to a Bill of 
which they had not seen the contents If no lefetence to the pro- 
posed Bill appeared in the Queen’s Speech, it was because tliey did 
not considei the proposal of sufficient importance. As to the re- 
marks of Sii S Noithcote on the Egyptian question, he lemarked 
that the time had now come when the Opposition should cease its 
ciiticisms 01 bimg them to a definite issue. Full information, he 
said, had been laid on the table that evening. The occupation 
might last, perhaps, six months, and theie was no giound, lie 
maintained, for the desponding and gloomy anticipations in whicli 
some authorities indulged 

“ The restoration of law and order is pioceeding,” continued 
Lord Haitington, “ with gieat expedition under the guidance of 
Sir Evelyn Wood, Baker Pasha, and othei Biitisli officers. Tlie 
aimy is to a certain extent ah early oiganised, and in a shoit time 
there will be a force in Egypt which will be amply sufficient for 
the protection of the country and for the pieservation of oidei. 
It will then be possible for us to reheve oiu selves of a bin den, and 
also the Egyptian Government of considerable expense, caused by 
the maintenance of our troops in the country The occupation is 
simply for the puipose of preserving tianquiUity in the coiintiy, 
and we trust it will not be for long. The recent histoiy of Egypt 
certainly does not justify the gloomy anticipations which seem to be 
popular in some qiiaiteis. The people of Egypt may not be — 
certainly are not — at the present moment capable of exercising the 
powers of self-government , but at the same time qualities have been 
displayed by some of her people which justify us in hoping and 
trusting m the future Our experience up to the present time has 
shown that the rulers m Egypt are ready and willing to receive 
and to be influenced by European advice, and that the failure of 
the Dual Control, as far as it was a failure, was due, not to the 
unwilhngness or to the incapacity of the English rulers to accept 
such advice, but to the unavoidable inconveniences attaching to 
the dual pature of the Control, and to the fact that an army was 
kept on foot which was too large for its puipose and was diSoigan- 
isedj and which was, therefore, a prey to ambition and to fanatical 
influences With regard to the circular issued shortly befoie, 
abolishmg the Dual Control, no formal intimation had been 
received from any of the Powers, but verbal assuiancqs had been 
given by the Governments of Germany, 'Austiia, and Ifaly, to the 
effect that they are all favourable to the English pioposals. The 
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Fieneli Croveinment was almost the only one horn which theFoie’ign 
Office had not received any opmion upon the Ciiculai, Russia 
even being stated not to be unfavouiable to the geneial plan pio- 
posed by hei Majesty’s (xoveinmeut” Refeiiing to the othei 
topics of the Speech, Lord Haitington justified the connection of 
the Metz opoli tan Bill with the County Government Bill, and 
maintained that until greatei simplicity weie mtioduced mto 
county government all subsidies in aid ot local taxation would be 
swallowed up in the voitex of bad admmistiation As to the Irish 
paragraphs, he protested that the Government had eveiy right to 
congratulate themselves on the condition of Iieland, and expressed 
a strong hope that tlie instigatois of the assassinations would he 
got at Thei e was no intention, he added, to bung in any im- 
poitant measures foi Ireland, though theie might be one oi two 
which might not leqime much time 

With this survey of the events of the leoees fiom opposite 
points of view, the debate, in foimei times and under oidinaiy 
circumstances, would have come to an end , and indeed, foi any 
practical results obtainable horn the discussion of abstiacb resolu- 
tions, it might have as well been closed at once on the present 
occasion But theie was no intention on the pait ot a ceitain 
numhei of members to allow this opportumty, the only one affoided 
by the lules of the House until the Appropriation Bill was mtio- 
duced, of ventilating the wiongs of the special classes or sects of 
whose interests they had constituted themselves the champions. 
Lord Randolph Chui chill, the leader of the Conservative “ Light- 
hoi&e,” 01 Fouith Paity, whose tactics weie often as damaging to 
his Constitutional allies as to then tiaditional opponents, rose as 
soon as Lord Haitington sat down His chief aim was to push home 
against the Government the complamt let fall by Sii Staffoid 
Noithcote that it had mtentionally and persistently evaded every 
attempt to discuss their Egyptian policy On two occasions in the 
previous Session attempts had been made, with the appioval of the 
Leadei of the Opposition, to bring forward a vote of censme; but 
ou each occasion “ the Piime Ministei had resoited to all the aits of 
Pailiamentaiy strategy in oidei to prevent the discussion of any such 
vote ” As to what had been done in Egypt, of which the appoint- 
ment of Sii Auckland Colvin as financial adviser of the Egyptian 
Government was the latest expression, such an act, although ac- 
cepted hy Lord Hartiugton as firmly fixing the basis of opr policy in 
Eg_fpt, seemed to be a complete reversal of the piinciple laid down 
in Loid Gianville’s despatch of November 4, 1881, “the Magna 
Charta ’ of Biitish policy m Egypt On this despatch Lord 
Granville had said : “ It cannot he too cleaily undeistood that 
England desires no paitisan Ministry , such a Mimstry, founded 
on the support of a foi eign Power, oi upon the personal influence 
of a foreign diplomatic agent, is neithei calculated to be of service 
to the country it administers, noi to those in whose inteiest it is 
supposed to be maintained.” Tmnmg to Ireland, he twitted thp 



Chief Secietary (]\Ii Trevelyan) with having pronounced a .seiious 
censuie on his own colleagues which the pubhc would coidially 
endoise Fiona the lanks of independent Libeials next lose Sii 
Wilfiid Lawson, who lepeated the charge made by Loid Eandolph 
Chui chill that the Groveinment had evaded all foimal discussion 
^ of then Egyptian policy Appealing to Hii Statfyid Noitlicole, 
who had denounced the wai as unjusLihahle and unnecessaiy, he 
asked him to suppoit an amendment to the Addiess which declaied 
that no sufficient reason had been shown foi the employment of 
the Biitish forces in Egypt This amendment found a seconder 
in Ml. Laboucheie, who not infrequently dischaiged the duties ot 
candid fiiend and iiiesponsihle critic on the Ministeiial side of the 
House in much the same spiiit as that which implied Loicl Eandolph 
Churchill in his undisciiminatmg onslaught upon liiend and foe 
Ml Laboucheie, howevei, was of opinion that it was a policy con- 
sistent with that which had induced the Government to enter on 
wai in behalf ot bondholders to appoint an English financial agent 
to collect the debts which the bondholders claimed as piopeily 
due Lord Edmund Fitzmaimce (Under-Secieiaiy foi Foieign 
Affairs) letorted on behalf of the Government that, in spite of what 
had been said by previous speakers, theie appeared to be no binning 
desii e on the par t of the House to ha\ e a veiy full oi long discussion 
of Egyptian affaiis , whilst the tactics of the winter Session seemed 
to indicate that the leaders of the Opposition were scaicely in 
earnest in then demands for a vote of censure. Without antici- 
pating any debate which might arise on the papeis he then laid 
on the Table, Lord E Fitzmaiuice would not admit that the wai 
had been a bondholders’ war, but insisted that it was only undei 
the stiess of due necessity that the Government had depaitedfiom 
the cheiished piinciples and traditions of the Libeial Paily — the 
policy ot non-inteivention. It was the condition of anaichy into 
which Egypt had fallen — anarchy hostile to English inteiests — 
which forced the English Government to inteivene It Aiahi and 
the militaiy party did not actually inteifere witli the Suez Canal, 
they were in such dangeious proximity to our great highway 
that common piudence and the instinct of self-defence urged us 
to anticipate any possible inteiiuption. As to the clioice of Sir 
Auckland Colvin as financial adviser to the Khedive, the act was 
the Khedive’s own, although the Englisli Government wei e fully 
prepared to accept that appointment as the mam safeguard of 
Enghsh infiuence and inteiests m Egypt. * 

On the second mght of the debate on the Address, Mr A. 
Ealfoui, who had le-joined the Fourth Party, discussed the Govern- 
ment policy horn another point of view Declining to endorse 
the Eadical view put forward by Sir Wilfizd Lawson, he proposed 
his own amendment, which censured the Government for not having 
intervened eaiher in Egypt, and by this means secured all the 
advantages to England without having lecouise to nqjlitary 
measures. This amendmeuC was seconded by Mi. H S North- 
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cote, who spoke in defence of tlie Dual Control, of which Ihe 
e&tabhshment liad been inevitable, and of ivhicli the lesults weie, 
on the whole, beneficial to Egypt. Mr Henry Eichaid, speaking 
on behalf of the Peace Party among the independent Eadicah, 
denounced the wai and piaised Aiabi, but he would not combine 
in doing BO with men who had done all in then powei to foice 
the Government into hostilities. When the announcement was 
made, said Mi. Eichard, that the city of Alexandna had been 
bombaided, a iinging cheei ran thiough the House, which would 
have been intelligible from a lot of schoolboys befoie a display of 
fiiewoiks, but not from an intelligent body of Chiistian men wlien 
told that a city of 200,000 inliabitants had been bombaided with 
shot and shell Mi Chaplin lefeiied all of om complications m 
Egypt to the feeble pobcy of the English Government, and declaied 
that by the display of a little more foresight, and by having tioops 
at hand to land as soon as the bombardment was ovei, the revolt 
might have been stopped, and all the subsequent difiBculties avoided. 
He concluded by advising the Government to rebuild Alexandiia 
and pay an indemnity to the Egyptians Then they might await 
shame and ig-nominy at the hands of the people of this countiy, 
and the sown and derision of eveiy civilised nation — very good 
leasons, one would suppose, why his counsel should not be taken. 
Mr Eylands did not like the wai, but the House and the countiy 
had approved of it, and he was not going to say anything more 
about it Mr. Gorst criticised the amendment of his old ally, 
Mr. Balfoui, and advised him to remodel it. Mi E Claike pro- 
mised his vote to Sii Wilfiid Lawson, and Mr Bouike declared 
that if Aiabi weie innocent of evil and criminal intentions, the 
whole theory of the wai was wrong, and the theory of the leoigani- 
sation of Egypt must be wiong also. He asked whethei fuithei 
papers weie to be produced regarding Arabi’s tiial, as it was impos- 
sible to come to any judgment on the Egyptian question without 
knowing what was passing at that time He believed that the war 
was totally unnecessaiy, and among othei proofs of this he mentioned 
lliat no pioposal was evei made by tbis Government to inquiie 
wlietliei theie was anything in the Egyptian giievances. In fact, 
the countiy had been entiiely misled as to the causes of the wai. 
Theie weie the massacies of June and the aiming of the forts, but 
Arahi had been acquitted by oiu own ofiBcials of compbcity witlf 
the fiist , and as to the aiming of the foits, it was shown that the 
KhSdive presided at the council which sanctioned this, and lefnsed 
Admnal Beymoiii’s ultimatum. "With legaid to the future, he was 
of opinion that if we left Egypt at once we should have our work 
to do over again 

So fai the speeches fiom both sides of the House condemnmg 
the policy of the Ministry had piovoked noieply from the Treasury 
Bench, and had attracted no unofficial apologists. The empty 
benches, howevei, attesteS the want of real interest piovoked by 
the debate. Mi. Bouike’s attack, holvevei, could not be allowed 
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to pass iinansweiecl. On Sii Chailea Dilke, wlio had been cognisant 
of the whole histoiy of the Egyptian imbioglio, devolved the task 
of placing hefoie the House Lord Gianville’s action and aims 
After alluding to the lathei mixed condition the debate had drifted 
into, he travelled anew over the oldfamiliai giound i elating to the 
oiigin of the war in Egypt, contiibuting an episode in the Consti- 
tutional history of Egypt whilst the Chamber of Notables was 
undei the « guidance ” of the mililaiy paity That Chamber at 
first refused to meet , but subsequentlj , under cueicion, consented 
They weie then called upon to sign a deciee deposing the Khedive, 
those who were in favoui of the pioposal using in then places 
At the same time, it was intimated that m case they refused then 
heads would be cut off The Military paity and the National 
party never acted together , whilst, man foi man, Gherif was a moie 
authorised man than Aiahi, m spite of the lattei’s endeavouis to 
stimulate public confidence. Sii C Dilke, muieovei, denied catp- 
goncallythatwe had gone to Egypt m theinteicsts of the capihil- 
ists , and, in answei to the chaige that we had lutei fei ed too lal e, he 
pointed to the danger of a Euiopean conflagiation if we liad not 
taken the other Powers with us Admitting that there had been a 
National paity, he denied that Aiahi had been at the head of it As 


to the fiitme, Loid Duffeiin was in favoui of a leduction of the 
Hritish force. All the Powers, with the exception of Fiance, had 
expressed their approval of oiu views, and the Government strictly 
adhered to Lord Granville’s despatch of 1881, that they did not 
desire a partisan Ministry Sir S. Northcote said he did not think 
this an altogether convenient oppoitunity for discussing the Egyp- 
tian question, and he believed that others would aiise , but as two 
amendments had been moved, he wished to say that for Inm to 
support Sii W Lawson’s would be a meie seeming agreement. 
What it meant was, that in the leconstitution of Egypt, Biitisli 
foices, should not he employed. To that he could not agree, hut 
he could agiee with Mi. Balfour’s pioposed condemnation of the 
past, since he had always been of opinion that if gi cater fiimness 
and wisdom had been shown by the Government at the end of 1881 
and the beginning of 1882, all that we needed for the piotectiou 
of our interests might have been attained without war. The policy 
of the Goveiment had been a policy of dawdling. Sometimes they 
had been too lash, and sometimes they bad been too slow The 
late Government had surmounted more serious difficulties than 
had arisen out of Arabi’s proceedings, and the present Goveionfent 
had sacrificed many of the advantages which they had mheiited 
trom theu piedeeessois. Lord Haitington commented at length 
on the tactics of the Opposition and the half-support they had at 
last brought themselves to give to Sir W, Lawson. The piecise 
amendment on which the House was asked by them to vote was 
vague and meaningless. Although the Government were told that 
th j ought to have done something whict they did not do, nobody 
had enlightened them as to iVhat those steps weie, noi when tliey 
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ought to have been taken, Ha lequiied that the Opposition" if 
they wished to challenge the Government policy, should state what 
steps the Government could have taken, and at what point they 
could hai e acted diffeiently. As to the result, though they legi etted 
the war, the Government were perfectly satisfied with what they 
had achieved. 

Sn W. Lawson’s amendment, owing to an infoimality, was 
negatived without a division, and that proposed hy Mi Balfour 
by 179 to 144 

The Conseivatives, although they had not succeeded in obtain- 
ing any auppoit fiom the Eadical section of their opponents, pro- 
fessed themselves fully satisfied with the results of the division, 
tlieii numheis (125) having been leciuited by the accession of 
19 Parnellites Sii Wilfrid Lawson, Mi Richaid, Mr. Labou- 
cheie, and others voted with the majoiity 

Although the division had not been taken till neaily midnight 
and the debate on the Address again adjourned, the House at once 
pioceeded to further business. The Bankruptcy Bill, the Patent 
Laws Bill, the Ballot Act (Amendment) Bill, the Ciiminal Proce- 
dure Bill, the Oiiminal Court of Appeal Bill, and the Coi lupt 
Piactices Bill having been bi ought m by then various sponsors, 
the Attoiney-Geneial moved that the House should go into com- 
mittee on the Pailiamentary Oaths Act. In a moment the storm 
buist toith A pieliminaiy division was taken, and the motion 
was Gained by 160 to 70 Di Playfaii then took the chan, and 
put the question that the chan man do move the House toi leave 
to bring in a Bill “amending” the Pailiamentaiy Oaths Act 
Ml Chaplin moved that piogiess should be lepoited. Mi Onslow 
announced that the Opposition was determined to lesist the Bill 
to the utmost Mi, Beiesfoid Hope declared, amid loud cheeis, 
tliat whether the principle of the oath weie right oi wrong, the 
Government was humiliating the Pailiarnent of England befoie 
Biadlaugh and Ins mob. The motion foi repoiting progress was 
lost by 156 against 69, and then Loid Heniy Lennox rose to move 
that the Cbanmnn do leave the chau, incautiously announcing 
that he would obstruct to the utmost a most obnoxious measiue. 
This motion was put and lost by 151 against 68 

Lord Claud Hamilton then appealed to the Government to give 
way Lord naitingl,on, in lefu&ing to do so, made the most of 
Loid Hemy Lennox’s declaiation of obstiuction. Mr Balfoui 
retotted by challenging him to apply the gag — which could not be 
done, because (he minoiity was ovei forty and the majoiity less 
than two hundred— and added that he himself had no desue to 
obstruct Government business. Mi. Molloy moved to report pio- 
gress This was lost by 145 against 64, but immediately after- 
wards the combat was adjourned until midnight on Monday. 

Eighty or ninety Bills were then brought in, and read a first 
time , amongst which tl7e local piohibition of Sunday tiaffic in 
liquor held a con.spicuous place , whil,“t of the oldei class those foi 
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the improvement of theciiminal piocedure, foi legalising maiiiage 
with a deceased wife’s sistei, and the Boioiigh Fianchise Bill 
(Ireland) weie the most important 

So far the debate on the Address had pioceeded without any 
special reference to lush affairs, and no member of the Painellite 
party had spoken It became, theiefoie, a matter of much specu- 
lation whether that section of the lush members would postpone 
to a later period the discussion of then grievances with a view to 
some practical legislation theieon, or wliethei they would, as on 
former occasions, utilise the debate on the Address for a geneial 
survey of the political situation, and would attempt to aiiest public 
attention on the misdeeds of the lush Executive and the sufferings 
of the lush people by submitting an amendment which would 
bring into prominence those extreme demands foi Ireland winch 
were outside the range of piactical politics SlioiLly after the 
House assembled (on Fehiuaiy 19), Mi. Parnell put an end to all 
doubts as to the course he pioposed to take by announcing tliat 
when the discussion on Enghsh questions was concluded, he pio- 
posed to bring the condition of Ireland under the notice of the 
House. Before this, however, could be done. Sir William BaiLtelot 
took occasion to call attention to the position of the agiiciilLuial 
question in England, and expressed his regret that llieie had 
been no mention m the Queen’s Speech of the topic of agncul- 
iuial distress, which, he contended, was on the incieasc The 
tenants had alieady lost more than onc-thiid of then capifal, and 
were threatened with anothei bad year. Among other causes of 
complaint he mentioned the dangei of foreign diseases by Llie 
administiation of the Cattle Diseases Act, and the inequalities ot 
local taxation He foimd fault with the Q-ovcinment becau-e they 
had treated with contempt all the lecommendations of tlie Eoyal 
Commission except the compensation foi unexhausted impiovo- 
ments. He hoped, howevei, that they would bring in a good Bill 
on this subject, and would not attempt to make party capital out 
of it 

Each speaker who followed urged a dill’eient remedy foi a 
state of things which all admitted to he seiious, if not ciitical. 
Ml W Fowlei examined the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, and showed the defects of the Settled Lands Act, lioldnig 
that the cheap transfer of land would aflbrd au immediate if 
not a permanent lebef Sii Massey Lopes was sorry that, after 
eight years of agricultural depression, the matter was not Oven 
alluded to m the Queen’s Speech. He thought that the Grovem- 
ment ought to do something to lighten local burdens, seeing that 
the adoption of Free Tiade had taken away the privileges of the 
agiicultuial classes The present Government had imposed new 
taxes on the faimeis equal to these subventions What the farmers 
required from Parbament was fair taxation Mr. J, Howard 
doubted whether any perceptible relief could be given by the 
leduction of local taxation, «,nd dwelt on the difBculty of taxing 
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peisonal piopeity, and held to the view that lemisbion of lent was 
a better cuie for agiicultmal distress than lemission of taxation 
After some lemaiks from Colonel Haicomt, impressing on the 
Groveinment the necessity of taking measiues for the relief of 
agiiculture, hli. Indeiwick expressed a hope that the Q-oveinment 
would turn then attention to the subject ot the Extraordinary 
Tithe, and would effect a settlement This was possible now, 
for tlie sum was small, and the quaiiels ovei it had been fought 
out with good temper, but ill-feeling would be bred by fuithei 
delay It involved only some 120,000? , but the difficulty arose 
fiom the fact that whatever form a readjustment took it would 
have to be applicable to the whole tithe system of the country. 
Ml Griegoiy, on the other hand, thought that theie would be no 
great difficulty in providing foi a commutation of the extiaordi- 
naiy tithe by tiansfeiiing it from the tenant to the landlord 

Various other speakers followed, ahrongst whom was Mi Illing- 
worth, who maintained that manufacturers weie suffering as 
severely as the farmers. Treating the extiaoidinaiy tithe ques- 
tion from a Libei ationist point of view, he declared openly that if 
the tenant were lelieved from paying tithe the landlord would 
appropriate the money. To expect relief from any measure in 
reference to local taxation was a delusion, but he thought a 
demand would soon be made for the reorganisation and leappio- 
piiation of the tithe. Sii W Hait-Dyke, whilst promising that 
the Opposition would carefully consider any genuine tenants’ com- 
pensation, warned the Government that it they proposed to give 
to the tenant compensation for a tenant-right he had never pur- 
chased, they would provoke the most stienuous opposition Mr 
Goschen, who next tollowed, removed the discussion to tar wider 
fields of speculation and aigiiraent He did not think that barren 
words of sympathy in the Queen’s Speech would have done much 
good, arid as for the relief of local taxation, he pointed out that a 
million and a halt had already been remitted, but scarcely a shil- 
ling per acre of difference of taxation resulted to the individual 
taimei How many shillings pel acre did those who talked of 
further remissions wish to take off? At the same time, he thought 
that the Opposition laid too much stress on the giant in aid of 
local taxation, and agreed with the Government that eoimty 
government onght first to he settled on a hioad basis before local 
taxation could he dealt with m .i compiehensire mannei. Agii- 
eultuial depicssion, he suggested, might be due in a gieat measure 
to the depicciation in lire price of gold, caused by the demoneti- 
sation of silver rn Geiraany and the lesumptionof specie payments 
in America, which had led to a general fall in the puces of com- 
modities, foi which the faimeis received less , while then rents, 
payable in gold, lemaiiicd unchanged Afiei Mi Chaplin had 
attacked, and Mi. Muiirlella had defended, the adminisliation of . 
the Cattle Diseases Act, iwid Mi .1 Lowthei had expiessed a deep 
conviction that only by a letmn to jiiotectionism could agncul- 
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tirfal di&tiess be peimanently lelieved, the mattei wa^ allowed to 
drop, and the debate on the Address again ad]ouined The dis- 
cussion on the introduction of the AfiSrmation Bill was then again 
resumed Since the pievious evening, the Conseivatives, satisfied 
with the display of stiength they had exhibited, had intimated 
through Sir Stafford Northcote that they would not fui thei delay 
the intiodiiction of the Bill, whilst leseiving to themselves the 
light of opposing it on a subsequent opportunity. This view was 
supported by Sii K Cross and Mi Newdegate , who, with the 
more prominent members of the Opposition, at once left the 
House, and thus avoided the imminent dangei of a closure vote. 
A number of Conservatives, headed by Mi. Chaplin, and of Eoman 
Catholics, led by Colonel Aylmer, continued to piotest against this 
suiiendei , but a division was soon afterwards talcen, and by 184 
to 53 leave was given to introduce the Bill, whicli was thereupon 
read a first time. 

On the following day (Febiuaiy 20) the debate on the Address 
was again resumed, and the lush policy of the Government passed 
in review It was, however, by Mi. Goist, Q.C , the raembei foi 
Chatham, and the legal adviser of the Fourth Party, and not by 
an lush representative, that this subject, which was destined to 
aioiise much bitter feeling, was biought forward The key-not-e 
of the subsequent debate, which lasted through three nights, was 
stiuck by Sii Herbert Maxwell in a question addressed to the 
Chief Seoietary foi Ireland (Mr Trevelyan), and almost identical 
with one alieady put by Sir Stafford Noithcote. His question 
was, “ whether one Sheridan, desciibed by James Caiey in the 
course of the inquiry at Kilmainham Court House as liaving 
acted as inteimediaiy between the lush Invincibles and then 
allies in London, was one of the men mentioned in the nego- 
tiations that led to the lelease of the suspects from Kilmainham 
Gaol last spring, and of whom the Iron member for the city ot 
Cork, before his release, said, ‘He hoped to make use of and get 
him back fiom abroad, as he would be able to help him to put 
down conspiiacy oi agitation, as he knew all its details in the 
West and, with regard to whom the membei for Bradford said 
in this House on May 15, ‘It gave me a soit ot insight into what 
had been happening, which I had not befoie, that a man 
(Sheridan) whom I knew, in as tdi as I had any possibility ot 
knowing, was engaged in these outrages, was so far under the 
influence of the hon membei for the city ot Coik that upon»his 
release he would get the assistance of that man to put down the 
very things he had been provoking.’ ” 

Mr. Trevelyan, who had previously admitted that to the best 
of his belief the two were identical, now wished to refer Sii H 
Maxwell to Mr Parnell for a reply to the first qiiestion, and to Mr 
W E. Forster for an answer to the second. Beyond this the Govern- 
ment declined to make any statements* or to expiess any inten- 
tions, and Sir William Haicouit appealed to the House to support 
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him in declining to answer any questions which might hamper 
the Executive. 

Ml. Goist then moved his amendment, which expressed the 
hope that “the lecent change in lush policy would he maintained, 
that no fuither concessions would be made to lawless agitators, 
and that seciet societies would continue to leceive the eneigetic 
vigilance of the Grovernment ” The meaning of these appaiently 
haimless woids was obvious Mr. Groist and his friends saw that 
the disclosures made by Caiey and other informers at the Duhhn 
tiials might thiow a new light on the ‘Kilmainham tiansaction,’ 
because just piior to leaiung prison Mi Parnell was looking for- 
ward to the putting down of outrage in the West ot Ireland, by 
the agency of the man Sheiidan, against whom the most damning 
evidence of his intimate connection with the Phoenix Paik 
muiderers was being established The Opposition, moieovei, 
whilst ostensibly anxious that the Government should go on with 
its policy of lepie&sioD, were not unwilhng to show that the 
abandonment of the policy of concession, which marked the 
moment when Mi Forster sepaiated himself fiom his colleagues, 
had been, at least, tempoiaiily abandoned Whilst thus wishing 
to discredit the Ministry, Mi. Goist could in a sense declare that 
the amendment was not necessarily unfriendly to the Goveinment, 
since it expressed confidence in them so long as they piiisued a 
certain coinse. At Eastei last, he said, things had got so bad m 
Ireland that a new departuie was necessaiy, and at that time there 
were two policies presented to the Cabinet — one for stiengthening 
the law, supported by Mr. Forster , the other for employing the 
outrage-mongers, associated with the name of Mr Chamberlain. 
The latter triumphed, and hence the Kilmainham negotiations, 
of which he gave a sketch, expressing a decided opinion that Mi, 
Gladstone had been the dupe and the instiument of an “ inner 
circle” in the Cabinet, who, like the “inner circle” of the 
“ Invincibles,” had for then first object the destruction of Mr 
Forster At the time the “ suspects” were released the Govern- 
ment, he maintained, must have been awaie from Mr Foistei’s 
memorandum that Sheridan had been an outiage-mongei, and 
Sir William Ilaicoiiib, who had publicly welcomed his aid, 
was an incompetent Home Secietaiy if he did not know Sheri- 
dan’s chaiactei. Then came the miudeis in Phoenix Paik, which 
had been pieceded by murders of humbler men, and the Govern- 
menfsiiddenly abandoned Mi Chamberlain’s policy, and reverted 
to Mr Foistei’s Since then the determination to administer the 
Crimes Act — passed in a hurij — was the reason why agrarian 
Clime had been diminished, and his object in moving tlie amend- 
ment was to confiim the Goveinment in the course which had so 
fai proved successful. 

Although there was no evidence or reason to suppose that Mi. 
Goist’s charges were endorsed by the leadeis of the Opposition, 
Sir William Haicouit at once rose to lepel them, and at ihe same 

' D 
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tAne to deny with much waimth that theie had evei been any 
such change in the ministeiial policy as the amendment sug- 
gested It was tiue that at Easter the Crovemment found that 
they could not go on as they weie, and that Mi. Foistei’s Piotec- 
tion Bill had failed to pioduce the effects expected from it The 
shutting up of the suspects did not sensibly dimmish ciime “ On 
the conti ary,” continued the Home Secietaiy, “the moie people 
weie shut up, the moie ciime mci eased But fiom what quaitei 
did the fii&l pioposal to release the suspects come ? If I am not 
mistaken, fiom the Consaivative benches (Sii John Hay’s) Was 
Ml For, stei of a different opinion Not at all He thought that 
a different method must be adopted. It was one ot his own con- 
ditions We all thought so . . The (new) Bill was all piepaicd 

the Bill was substantially the one I had the duty of conduct- 
ing ( subsequently) through the House, though it was different in 
some mateiial particulais . I think the alien and seaioh 
clauses were increased in severity, but genet ally speaking it would 
be an accuiate statement to say that before the resignation of Mi 
Foistei, and hefoie the muideis in the Phoenix Paik, the Hoveru- 
ment had resolved that they must try a different method of pro- 
cedure.” Up to Easter, 1882, the Cabinet was following the 
advice of Mj Foister in its policy towaids Ireland This assei- 
tion provoked loud cues of “No” from the Fouith Party The 
Honae Secietary, however, replied that those hon. members knew 
better There had been no more strenuous opponent of bills for 
the preservation of peace in Ireland than Lord Randolph Chiuchill 
himself. The causes of lush ciime weie, fiist of all, the imperfect 
organisation of the Irish police, and the present and late Govern- 
ment alike ought to accept then shaie of the responsibility for 
this The improved condition was due to Lord Spencei, and 
especially to Mr. Jenkinson The second cause was the inappro- 
priate nature of the legislation pioposed by means of one aimless 
Coeicion Act after the other. Men were shut up as suspects, but 
crime did not diminish, Sheiidan had been in prison, and Mi 
Forster had let him out The suspects weie leleased hecaiiso tlie 
Government had reason to believe that they would not disturb the 
peace, and the only difference between Mi Forster and his col- 
leagues was as to the sufficiency of theassuiances they gave. Since 
then, the organisation of the police had been improved, and the 
new system which had been substituted had woiked vigorously 
and successfully. Addressing himselt to the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, the Home Secretary asked whethei the tactics of last week 
in regard to the Egyptian policy weie to he repeated, and appealed 
to them eithei to move a duect vote of censure, or to lefrain from 
a course of action which could have no effect but to weaken and 
embarrass the Executive. 

In answer to this duect appeal to the front Opposition bench, 
Mr. Gibson at once rose and expressed "his inability to understand 
the wishes of the Ministry as intei preted by Sir W. Haicomt. 
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The Home Secietaiyhacl fiistiehuked the Opposition foi not havihg 
pioposed a vote of want of confidence, and then accused them of 
endeavoiiiing to snatch a miseiahle paity advantage by paralysing 
the Executive Groveinment He denied that theie was anything 
in the natuie ot censuie in the amendment, and maintained 
that it was impossible tor Parliament to lefiain fiom lefeiring to 
disclosures about which everybody else was talking. They cast a 
luiid light on the Kilmainham tiansactions, and, in touching on 
this topic, he reproaclied the Government with not having at once 
lepudiated the co-opeiation of an outrage-monger, and declaied 
that, but foi the rapidity with which they changed then front aftei 
the Phoenix Paik murdeis, and passed the Ciimes Bill, then fall 
would have been inevitable. Incidentally, he piotested against the 
imputation on the police involved in the Home Secietaiy’s refeience 
to them, and asserted (apparently with Mr. Forster’s acqmescence) 
that theie had been no such leorgamsation as the Home Secietaiy 
had desciibed. Tuining to Mr. Parnell’s followeis, he challenged 
them, in powerful language, to explain at once the suspicions east 
on the Land League by the recent revelations, and especially he 
insisted that an account should be given of what had been the uses 
of the seciet service funds placed at their disposal As to Mr. 
Parnell personally, the debate, he said, amid loud cheeis, could not 
close without some explanation from him Next he addressed 
Ml H Gladstone, and told him that, but for the protection of his 
name, he nevei would have daied to make his gratuitously mis - 
clnevous speech at Leeds, and that any other subordinate Mmistei 
would have been severely reprimanded As to the future, it agita- 
tion and experimental legislation were suspended tor a time, and if 
justice were taiily and firmly administered, he confidently hoped 
that Ireland would become peaceful and even loyal 

In spite of this appeal to Mr Parnell, the only Lishmen who 
took part in the night’s debate weie Mr T D Sulhvan and Mr 
O’Connoi Powei The latter, whilst admitting that Mi, Goist’s 
amendment could lead to no practical results, saw in it not a direct 
censure ot the Mmistiy, but a bar to future lemedial legislation 
The discussion, moieovei, which it provoked would embitter party 
warfaie and complicate the difficulties of the Irish question Mi 
O’Connoi Powei sketched out the line of pohey he should like to 
see the Goveinment adopt— -the oiganisation ot an efficient police 
force, the establishment of local control in the creation of local 
lespoasibility, the reform of “ the Castle ” administration, and “ the 
speedy exorcism of the demon of political .issassination by the 
vigorous assertion of the majesty of the law” He declaied that 
the true Irish people were “ not the miserable gang ot miscreants 
who, acting upon toieign example, and instigated by-ioieign gold, 
had cast a stain upon the country , that it was not from teachings 
of modern Socialism, but fiom the memories of a poweiful, law- 
abiding nationalism, that Ireland diew her inspiration.” After an 
appeal from Lord Lymington to both paities not to hsten to the, 
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language of panic, but to pei severe in the task of governing Ireland 
accoiding to the Constitution, Loid Eandolph Chin chill speedily 
and clearly defined the paity Hues which the debate seemed in 
daugei of losing He reviewed Sir William Harcourt’s method ot 
dealing with the police and the “suspects” of Ireland, and with 
questions arising theieon m the House. He went through the 
vaiioiis episodes of the Kilmainham compact, pointing out the 
contiadictions of the vaiious Ministerial explanations He insisted 
on the vacillation of the Government in dealing with men whom 
they knew, oi ought to have known, to be conspiiatois. At the 
same time. Lord E. Chuichill denied that the intention of the 
amendment was to censure the Government for the past, but lather 
to obtain some guarantee that in the futiue the Liberal party would 
piofit by the teinble lesson they had learned It was not “ ancient 
hifatoiy”to which they were calling attention, but the affaiis of 
yesterday, and the Opposition had a light to insist on an assmance 
that the change in their policy brought about by the Phoenix Park 
tiagedy would be maintained After dwelling at length on the 
condition of Ireland and the mismanagement of the present Govein- 
ment, he called on Loid Haitington to say whetliei he agieed m 
the spiiit of Mr. H Gladstone’s Home Rule speecli and in his 
criticisms of the lush Government If he refused to do so, he 
(Loid Eandolph Chiiiohill) had no hesitation in prophesying a 
lenewal of agitation m Ireland, and that disoidei without slight 
hope of cessation for many years would reign thioughout the 
country. The evening’s debate was closed by Mi. Gosohen, who 
showed that whatever might have been Mi Goist’s intention in 
moving the amendment, Lord E. Churchill’s “ explanation ” must 
fail to commend it to the Government He maintained that the 
question laised by the Kilmaiiiham disclosui es was not yet lipe foi 
discussion, and the amendment, therefore, could have no effect hut 
to throw odium on the Government and increase its difficulties. 
The moment was not iipe for forming a judgment on the tians- 
actions referred to in Mr. Goist’s speech, and in the meanwhile 
the Government was fighting with its hands tied, foi if it afiSimed 
01 criticised the evidence given in Dublin it would draw upon itselt 
the disappiohation of the whole eountiy. 

Ml. Goschen’s speech was so warmly leceived by all sections of 
the Liberal party, that Loid Haitington naturally showed a desiie 
to take a division m the couiseof the sitting. Su Slaffoid North- 
cote, howevei, insisted upon an adjournment, to which, STfter a 
protest from Sii Willian Hai court at the delay, the Government 
consented Thepimcipal featnie of the following day’s debate was 
the maiden speech of Mr William O’Brien, the newly elected 
memhei foi Mallow. The discussion ot Mr. Goist’s amendment 
had been resumed by Sir H. Maxwell, who challenged Mr. Paiuell 
to explain his relations with Sheridan; and asked Mi. O’Biien 
whether he had no regret to express foi having nominated James 
Oaiey as membei of the town council of Dublin Mr. O’Biien 
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leplied he hnew nothing of Jameb Carey heyond what he had 
been told, when he suppoited his candidatuie foi the council, 
and it was not till thiee weeks altei hi& election that be met him 
Looking back ovei the ciiciimstances he would do the same again 
to-moiiow if asked under the same state of things. MTiile men's 
lives were trembling in the balance in Dublin, the House, he con- 
tended, should not attempt to condemn and sentence men befoie 
they had been tried, and he would not be any party to it. Discuss- 
ing the administiation of the Crimes Act, he said fieedom of 
speech was destioyed in Ii eland, and a ghastly mockeiy of justice 
had been set up The jmy panels piesciibed by the Ciimes Act 
weie select and exclusive enough, but they had been ransacked foi 
men of one creed and one class, whose prejudices and whose 
interests were worked upon to take vengeance foi the privileges 
and powei s and money they had lost The trials at two of the 
Commissions were conducted by judges whose ferocious partisan- 
ship disgusted and revolted public feeling These pioceedings 
ended on gallows after gallows with dying cues of innocence, and 
the only answer the Q-ovemment had attempted to give to these 
charges was the answei of silence and suppression, of evasion and 
piosecution. If they had the result of this pohcy in the evidence 
of James Caiey, if wiongs of that kind pioduced deplorable and 
awful Climes at the hands of desperate men, then let the Irish 
people lay at tlie doors of the administiatois of the Crimes Act, 
not the credit of having detected these dimes, but the folly, the 
wickedness, and the guilt of having caused them Sii John Hay 
disputed that he had ever at any time desiied that the Irish 
suspects should be released puiely and simply Mr Geoige Russell, 
on behalf of the Whigs, deprecated any extension of local self- 
government to Ireland, at all events for a considerable time to come 
— whilst on the other hand. Mi. Jesse Collings, speaking for a knot 
of extreme Radicals, was in favour of an immediate concession of 
Home Rule Mi Plunket, referring to the recent vague and 
oiaculai utteiances of various members of the Government on this 
subject, entreated responsible ministers to pause befoie talking 
even of gianting Home Rule to such men as the members for 
Dimgai van and Mallow. While giving full ciedit to those who 
were now entinsted with the goveinment of Iieland, he protested 
against a pohcy which during two years and a half he verily 
believed had done moie haim than had been done dming any other 
peiiod of twenty oi thirty yeais. The Attoiney-Geneial for 
Iieland contended that tbeie had been no such change of policy as 
the amendment contemplated, and showed that the Crimes Act had 
actually been drawn up in all its essential points before Mr Foistei 
left office. As to Mr O’Biien’s contention that ciimes were pro- 
duced by the Crimes Act, it was absurd as well as contrary to the 
fact, for the ciimes occurred before the Act was passed. As a 
matter of fact, the Act haii almost put a stop to crime, and, m 
reply to Mr, O’Donnel]. he uomted out to him that the Land 
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League was put down by the ordinaiy law as an illegal association 
woikiug by terioiisin and leaving ciiine and outiage in its track 

At tbis point the debate, m which the interest of members 
barely sufficed to keep a House, was again adjourned , but, as the 
event pioved, beneath these baiely smouldering embeis there was a 
dangerous file still binning, which at any moment might be 
kindled into flame It was, howevei, still under somewhat depress- 
ing conditions on the third day of the debate on Mi Hoist’s 
amendment, that Mi, T Lowthei, who had himselt once been 
Chief Secietaiy foi Ireland, resumed the discussion He depiecated 
the idea that the amendment was designed as a censure on the 
Government, and declared that although the Opposition might not 
approve of all Lord Spencer’s acts, they were anxious to stiengthen 
his hands It was in the mattei of the Kilmainham negotiations 
that the separation of the Opposition horn the Ministerial Libeials 
was made complete. Mi Lowlliei had, dining the recess, expressed 
his opinion that “ the aiiangement” then made with the Painell- 
ites “ came within measuiable distance of infamy, and was soaioely 
distinguishable from an act of the grossest political coiiuption” 
So fai fiom withdrawing oi modifying those words, he was still 
of opinion after all the oonveisations, explanations, and lefeiences 
of which it had been tJie subject, that the Government bad per- 
sistently evaded eveiy opportunity of instituting a full and impartial 
inquiry into the whole of the ciicumstances connected with the 
incident He held to the opinion, which he believed was shared 
by the great mass of people, that “ the proceedings which culmin- 
ated in the withdrawal of Mr Forstei from office, were set in 
motion by a state of things that had its lamifications within 
the circle of the Cabmet,” and that Sii W, Haicourt’s ignorance 
of this was not feigned, but real, inasmuch as in Mi Lowthei ’s 
opinion the Home Secietaiy himselt was marked out as the 
next victim of ostracism by the Caucus His estimate of the 
condition of Ireland, which he maintained was justified by niime- 
loua passages in speeches made by members of the Govern- 
ment and their supporters, was altogether at variance with the 
optimist tone of the Queen’s Speech He expressed, on the other 
hand, his film conviction that a large proportion of the lush people 
were opposed to Engbsh inle, and asserted that no man deserving 
the name of statesman would lefuse to face that fact The vague 
language of the Government had done immense mischief in Ireland, 
and, as was shown on Mr Healy’s tiial, wheie it had fuimshedfligu- 
ments in defence of crime The Government had deprived them- 
selves of the assistance of the gentiy and loyal middle classes, and 
now stood face to face with the people, and though he hoped that a 
better feeling would be restored by firm administration of the law, 
he believed the legislation of the present Government was the 
greatest evil ever inflicted on the countiy. 

It was obviously impossible that Mr. Foistei, in face of these 
repetead challenges, should remain silent, but thougli some sort of 
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defence was anticipated, and possibly some statements whiih 
might be seized on by the Opposition as the means of diseieditmg 
the Ministiy, yet no one on either side oi of any party of the 
House was piepaied for the line which the ex-Secretaiy foi Ireland 
adopted. Mi Foistei commenced by lemaikmg that though the 
amendment might be a convenient mode of raising a discussion, it 
could have no other effect but to weaken the Irish Ooveinment — to 
destroy it it earned — and he hoped, theiefoie, that in the end it 
would be withdrawn He then pioceeded to give a fuithei 
account of the circumstances of his resignation, iidiculing the 
idea that he had been driven fiom oflSce by the nevvspapeis, as 
somebody had said — and collecting various misrepresentations in 
the Home Seoietaiy’s speech of Tuesday. In the hist place, he 
said, he did not promote the negotiations neither did he resign 
solely because the assuiances given by the “ suspects ” were 
insufficient, but because he did not get the additional powers 
which he thought neoessaiy The assuiances the suspects gave 
were unsatisfaotoiy to him, he said, because they weie conditional 
on the Aiieais Bill and because he did not want assistance from 
Mr. Sheridan oi any other Land League organiser Indeed, the 
name of Sheridan shocked him, but the mam reason of his 
leaignatiou was that he did not get fresh powers After defending 
the Protection Act, which, howevei, he admitted would have been 
more useful if passed two months eailier and if accompamed by 
some of the powers of the Crimes Act, “It is not quite collect 
to say,” remaiked Mi Forster, in allusion to Sii Wm Haroouxt’s 
statement, “ that the provisions of the Ciimes Act had been 
accepted by the Cabinet before my resignation I had let my 
colleagues know what I thought should he the main piovisions of 
that Bill, the introduction of which I legaided as necessaiy and 
nigent , and I had had a dxaft prepaied, but in point of fact the 
Cabinet had come to no actual decision with regard to those 
provisions, although it was admitted by all that' some kmd of 
Bill was absolutely necessary” He was in favoui, he said, of 
giving it precedence over the Proeeduie Eules , and, alluding to 
Su Wm Haicouit’s leference to the police, he said he knew of no 
such changes in the police oigamsation as had been described 
Passing then to the leceut disclosures, he said they increased the 
suspicion foimeily existing against the Land League, and made it 
incumbent on Mi Par nell to give some explanation of his know- 
ledge Ot these tiansactions No meie diselaimei of connection 
with outrage would be sufficient. “We have had disclaimeis 
before,” continued Mr. Foister, “Do not let the hon. member 
suppose tliat I ohaige him with complicity with murdei , but this 
I do cliaigc agiunst the hon. membei and his friends — that he Las 
allowed himself to continue the leader and avowed chief of an 
organisation which not merely advocated, and ostensibly and 
openly uiged the luin of Those who opposed it by ‘boycotting’ 
them, and making life almost moie miserable than death; hut 
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which piompted oi oigamsed outiage and incited to muide]. The 
outcome of the agitation was murder, and the hon membei ought 
to have known that this would be the natmal lesult , and it is 
haid to undeistand how he did not know it, and why he did not 
sepaiate himself fiom it altogether and disavow and denounce it. 
Let me illustrate my meaning Cases have occuned in which 
gentlemen have got into this House, and have been removed from 
it by reason of biibeiy Many are not found guilty of biibeiy 
themselves, because they took good caie not to know what weie 
the acts of bribery. But suppose bribery became rampant, it was 
very haid to beheve, in some cases, that the candidate did not 
know wheie the money went The hon. membei foi Cork was not 
meiely m the position of a candidate, he was also in the position 
of the chairman of a committee. He was the man who, more 
than any other, deiived advantage and power by the help of this 
terioiism, and he is bound to show how it was that he did not 
find out that this teiioiism was used, and he ought to tell us the 
steps he took to find it out We know that he took none, and we 
know that he has been content to reap the advantages.” Mi. 
Forstei then proceeded to put a number of diieot ipiestions to 
Mr. Painell, which the latter was bound to answer, for whethei 
he inquired into the actions of those with whom he was associated, 
“ he was and is responsible for them , and the only ground on 
which he can escape lesponsibihty is utter ignorance of then 
conduct , and if there was utter ignorance, it was a careless and I 
may say a i eokless mnorance I cannot believe in his absolute 
ignorance” Mi. Forster went on to quote fiom the vaiious 
Nationalist newspapers violent speeches by Mr. Brennan, Mi 
Boy ton, Mr Sheridanj and Mi Eedpath, all organisers oi officials 
of the League, which, he said, were nothing less than incitements 
to murdei. In like manner he read passages of a similai ten- 
dency from the L'ish World, whose subscriptions wei e the backbone 
of the League, and extracts from the United Ireland, of which 
Mr. Painell and Mi McCarthy were piopiietois, in which murder, 
arson, attacks on women, &c., were described as “ incidents of the 
campaign,” and “indications of the spurt of the country.” 

In the midst of an increasing uproai, laised by the Irish members, 
to which cheers from all other paits of the House, except from 
the Tieasuiy Benches, replied. Mi Forster went, on to say, “My 
chaige IS not against the membei for Mallow but against the 
member for the city of Goik It is true that he lemaius -pait 
proprietor of this paper , I chaige iL against the hon, membei foi 
Cork, and I have never beard of his attempting to disavow any 
connection with aiticles of this kind It has been often enough 
stated and shown by statistics that murders followed the meetings 
and the action of the Land League, Will the hon. member deny 
and disprove that statement? I will repeat again what the 
chaige IS which I make against him, 'Probably a more seiious, 
chaige was never made by any membei of this House against 
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anotbei membei It is not that he hinaself chiectly planned oi pSi- 
petrated outiages oi miudeis, but that he eithei connived at them, 
or when warned ” Here the right hon gentleman was inter- 

rupted by Mr Parnell, who exclaimed “ It is a he ” This was 
followed by, and almost simultaneously, Mr O’Kelly lepeating 
three times, “ It is a he.” “ It is, I say, a lie ” Loud cues of 
“name him” followed— and the Speaker — who had on more than one 
occ ision warned Mi 0‘Kelly, named him as disiegaiding the autho- 
rity of the Chan Lord Hai tington at once moved the suspension of 
the membei for Eoscommon, which, m spite of a suggestion tiom 
Mr Monk that the hon member should be allowed to withdraw the 
offensive expression, his suspension from the sitting was earned by 
.S05 to 20 When ordei was re-estabhshed, and Mr Foister able 
to resume his speech, he went on to develop his charges against 
Ml. Parnell, whom he accused of nevei using his influence to 
prevent murders when the opportunity offered, that he alluded to 
them wichout horror oi leprobation, but merely as “prejudicial 
when a suitable organisation exists among the tenants themselves ” 
In conclusion, Mi Forster protested against the then motion of Mr 
Jesse Collings to the effect that the Land League was a constitu- 
tional agitation “This is,” said Mi. Forster, “ the first time m 
the history of either England or Ireland in which an agitation has 
been conducted by appeals to peisonal injuiy to mdividuals and 
not by appeals to the votei oi to pubhc opinion But these aie 
doubtful experiments in agitation, of which the hon. membei may 
claim the great credit — ^that he will endeavour to succeed, not by 
appeals to constituencies, but by a teuoiism and injuiy to indivi- 
duals And no wondei that from such an agitation as this has 
followed the first political assassination that has disgiaced our 
annals loi hundreds of years There is abhorrence of it m 
England and Scotland. Until the hon member expiesses regret 
and lepentance for having set on foot such an agitation as this, I 
can have no eommumcation with him. Still, the abhoirence m 
Ireland is not so great as it ought to be, because of the efforts of 
the hon. member and his fiiends to demoralise the Irish people 
by intimidation and tenor. The constituency in Mallow was 
threatened , and it is being found out that the shopkeepeis of 
Mallow did not dare to vote against the hon. membei because of 
the tin eats that weie bi ought to bear upon them. But there is 
one giound foi hope — nay, theie aie two grounds for hope and 
encchiiagement in the state of Iieland— one is, that the lush 
Government has now the powei to uphold the law, and will use it , 
and the other is that the membei foi Cork and his fellow chiefs in 
this so-called agitation have been found out The cruelty and the 
wickedness of this agitation have been unveiled, unmasked, and 
exposed ” 

Aftei an attack so direct, and charges so scathing, it was, 
anticipated that Mr Parnell would at once rise to reply ; but in 
spite of the calls foi the Home Buie leadei fiom all parts of UTe 
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Holise be lemained seated, and the debate was on the point ot 
collapsing, when Mr. R. Yoike lose to postpone the imminent 
division All inteiest m the discussion seemed to wane as suddenly 
as it had blazed out , but the speaking was weaiily piotiacted foi 
some bouis, the House on one occasion naiiowly escaping a count- 
out The only appioach to a defence of the Land League was made 
by Mr T. P O’Connoi, who held that theie nevei had been an 
administration of Ii eland “ so disastrous, so mischievous, and so 
futile ” as that of Mi Foistei, wliom he looked upon as chiefly 
lesponsible foi the laige and disastious inciease of agiaiian out- 
lages Mr. O’Connoi ridiculed the charges brought against Mi 
Parnell by the ex-Chief Secietaiy, who, he aveiied, “ had laid 
before the House every sentence he could find in the lunatic 
coirespondence ot any newspapei, liome, contmeidal, and antipo- 
dean, and had pressed it against the membeis of the Laud League ” 
When Ml O’Connoi sat down, no member pieboutiug himself to 
continue the debate, in spite of the renewed calls foi Mi Parnell, 
the Speaker put the question, and the division was about to be 
taken, when Loid Haitington rose and said that infoimation 
liavmg been received from what was supposed to be an aocuiate 
somce that Mr Painell would move the adjournment of the 
debate, neither he nor Sir StaSoid had risen to speak. Mi. Par- 
nell then intimated that it was his intention to move the adjouin- 
ment at the proper time, to which Lord Hartington rejoined that 
but for his interposition at the last moment the division would 
have been concluded, and he could not have moved the adjouin- 
ment. But, though Mr, Parnell was at liberty to choose his own 
opportumty, public indignation was aroused by the imjmtations 
cast on the League, and he could not shake off the leaponsibility 
of giving an explanation The silence of the leaders of the League 
raised a prvmA facie case against it, and they weie bound to place 
at the disposal of the House and the country all mateiials foi 
coming to a judgment. On the geneial question, lie said he 
adhered to hia Lancashire speech that the state of feeling in Ire- 
land was not such as to make it desirable to deprive the Executive 
Government of any of its functions, and with legaid to Mi. H. 
Gladstone’s speech, so fiequently criticised, he remarked that, 
though he had only read an imperfect summary of rt, he was 
ready to say that rf that was a farr representation of the speech as 
a whole, there was much in it with which he could not agiee. 
After a general defence of the Irish policy of the Government, *?iud 
a ciiticism on the attitude of the Opposition, he touched on the 
Kilmamham transactions, and expiessed his regiet that the course 
adopted by the Opposition had only increased the oiiginal mis- 
undei standing with regard to this matter, and he challenged 
the Opposition to raise a dnect issue befoie the House; going 
at consideiable length into the cuciimstanoes of the negotiations, 
and of the release of the suspects * 

With reference to the authorship of the Ciimes Bill — concern- 
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iDg winch Sn William Harcoiub and Mr. Fomtei had given wholly 
contiadictoiy vei'cionb — Loid Haitington weighed lathei to the 
Home Secietai^’s view than to that put foiward by Mi. Foisfcei. 
“ This particulai mattei,” said Loid Hartington, “ had been sub- 
mitted by Mr. Foistei to the Cabinet The usual comse is, that 
when the geneial piinciples of a measure are accepted the diaft is 
prepaied by the lesponaible Ministei and submitted to the Cabinet 
for the consideiation of the details, and that was tbe eoiuse 
adopted m the piesent instance The measiue was eonsideied 
both before the lesignation and since the resignation of my light, 
hon. fiiend.” In this lemark Mi Foister mteifeied with a dis- 
tinct negative, but Loid Haitington went on to add that Mi, 
Foistei was at that time fiequently absent from the Cabinet 
Council, detained by his duties in Dublin , and, lie added, “ A 
Committee of the Cabinet was, I am perfectly convinced, appointed 
befoie the resignation of my right hon friend, and it pioceeded 
witii the elaboiation of that measuie in a foim very much lesem- 
blmg the form in which it was ultimately mtioduced m this 
House I am satisfied myself from inquiiies I have made this 
evening that the Committee was appointed, and the details of that 
Bill were read befoie tlie Committee, befoie the resignation of my 
right hon. friend.” Mr. ParneU then foimally moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate , and Sn Stafford Northcote, in answer to 
Lord Haitington’s challenge, declared his intention of bringing 
foiwaid a formal motion with regard to the Kilmainham trans- 
actions 

The opimons of the English, and especially of the London pi ess 
on Ml. Forster’s speech were singularly unanimous. Without legaid 
to paity, and by all shades of opinion, the challenge thrown clown 
to the head of the Land League was pronounced to be stiaight- 
foiwaid, and demanded an equally frank reply. Mi Parnell was 
distinctly anaigned as having eithei connived at outrages, and at 
incitements theieto, oi else, that dehbeiately closing his eyes and 
eais to what was passing aroimd, he was content to profit by tbe 
teiionsm exeicised in his name The Conservative papers affected 
to see in Mr. Forster’s charges an induect censure of the Cabinet 
he had himself quitted, and condoled with Lord Hartmgton on 
the part which he had been forced to display as moderator 
between the bulk of his paity on the one side, and the Home 
Rulers, the extreme Radicals, and the small following which had 
grouped itselt round the ex-Ministei on the othei The lush joui- 
uals regarded Mr. Forster’s cliatiihe as lathei the desperate effort 
of a discredited politician, who was anxious, by any means, to 
recover his mlluence among his party, and to find a way hack to 
office, it uecessaiy, at the expense of his former colleagues. That 
Ml. Parnell should have hesitated to have replied at once to the 
hittei taunts and thmly-veiled charges levelled at him was the 
cause of general siii prise' The basis of Mi. Forster’s attack was 
to he found in a pamphlet, nearly twelve months old, ‘ The Trfifh 
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abolit the Laud League,’ to the pioduction of winch the ex-Chief 
Secietaiy was not altogethei a stiangei The pamiihlet had been 
scattered far and wide, and its contents could scarcely have been un- 
known to Mr Parnell, although personally he had hitheito failed 
to leply to the charges it contained The lepioduotion in the 
House of Commons of these chaiges at a moment when public 
attention was riveted on the pioceedings at Dublin, and on the 
levelations connected with the Phoenix Paik miudeis, was fiom a 
hostile point of view a fan tactical move , but Mr Forster had 
nevei assumed such an attitude, and openly announced his inten- 
tion of lemaining tiue to the tiaditions of party allegiance. 
His speech, theiefoie, although levelled against Mi Painell, and 
the flints of his baneful activity, was at the same time capable 
of being taken as a censuie upon those who let him loose again 
upon the woild The expeiiment which the Government had 
decided to attempt against the advice of Mr. Foistei had been 
obviously successful. With the exception of the Phcenix Paik 
mui deis, which might faiily have been regarded as planned as much 
to disciedit Ml Painell as to teiioiise the English Government, 
offences against person and piopeity had sensibly diminished since 
the Kilmainbam airangement, whilst a veiy evident coolness had 
spiung up between the Nationalists at home and those in America, 
whence the funds to piolong the stiuggle had been mainly drawn 
Undei these circumstances it was not surprising that the open- 
ing of the seventh night of the debate on the addiess was looked 
forward to with keen mterest Previous, however, to Mi. Par- 
nell’s rising, Sii Staffoid Northcote gave formal notice of his 
intention to move for a Select Committee to m quire into all the 
circumstances connected with the Kilmainham airangement j and 
stated his intention of asking Loid Hartington to reply to the 
latter’s somewhat vague and indiscreet challenge, to give a day for 
the discussion of the motion Whilst the usual string of questions 
was being gone through the House and its galleries were rapidly 
filling, so that when Mr. Painell lose he found an audience greater 
perhaps than had been assembled within the pieoincts of the 
House since it had began its sittings m the present building The 
Prince of Wales, Cardinal Manning, the leading Peeis, many ot 
the judges, and former members of the House of Commons, occu- 
pied the parts of the House allotted to strangers , whilst in the 
House itself there was baiely standing loom for the members 
themselves Mi. Painell began in a cold, unsympathetic t(Jne, 
which he maintained throughout, by saying that he did not expect 
to produce the slightest effect upon the House, or upon the people 
of this country He merely desired to explam his position to the 
Irish people, upon whose support he alone relied. He looked upon 
Mr Forster as httle better than an informer without the informer’s 
excuse that he wished to save his life. Out of many hundreds and 
thousands of speeches, the right hon gentleman had selected nine 
01 ten extracts framed and iitteied by others than himself (Mr. 
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Parnell), and upon the&e he accused him. In this he displayedlhe 
ignoiance which had characterised Ins tenure of office as Chief Secie- 
tary If Mi Forstei, he asked, objected to the IFbiM — and 
he (Ml Painell) nevei read the paper, foi its ideas and aims weie 
not his — why did he not exercise his common law power of sup- 
pi essing it ? When he (Mr. Painell) was asked whether he appioved 
of the articles m United Ireland he had nodded assent, but he was 
siupused to find immediately after waids that Mr. Pbistei was 
dealing with paragraphs which appeared when he was in piison. 
The moment Mi. O’Biien was released he suppressed the head-line, 
“ Incidents of the Campaign ” The evidence given by Carey in 
Dublin had been greatly garbled by correspondents of the London 
newspapers, and in any other case than that one of conspiiacy much 
of Carey’s evidence would never have been received So fai as it 
went, he alleged that he believed the money supplied to them came 
from the Land League This was mere conjecture, but so far as it 
referred to the relief given to the families of prisoneis it was tiue 
enough, for it was the custom of the League to assist all such 
persons indisciiminately. With legaid to the man Sheridan, 
whose sei vices he had offered to Mr Foistei, why did not the 
light h on gentleman also mention Da vitt and Boy ton who were 
named to him at the same time for a similar pm’pose ? Mr 
Painell next went on to accuse Mr Foistei of having attempted, 
but without success, to injuiehis (Mi. Parnell’s) position with the 
lush people, and reverting to the sarcastic title of ‘ Unciowned 
King of Ireland,’ applied to himself, he concluded viith a bittei 
onslaught on the late Chief Secretary, which was leceived with 
loud expressions of appioval from the small knot of Home Ruleis, 
but which awoke no response in othei paits of the House. 

“ I say it IS impossible to stem the torient of prejudice that 
has aiisen out of the events of the past few days T regret that 
the officials charged with the adnunistiation ot this Act aie unfit 
for then post I am sure the right hon gentleman the present 
Chief Secretaiy to the Lord Lieutenant must admit that to the 
fullest extent, and when he looks round upon the right hon. mem- 
bei for Bradford he must say, ‘ Why am I here while he is there ’ 
Why was he (Mr. Forster) deposed — he, the right hon gentleman 
who had acquired experience in the admmistration of Iieland — 
who, according to his own account, knew everything, although he 
was almost invariably wiongP Why was he deposed, and the 
light hon gentleman (Mi. Trevelyan) — a ’prentice, although a 
veiy willing hand — ^put in his position ? I feel that the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant must say with the Scriptures, ‘ I 
am not worthy to unloose his shoe-latchet ’ It would be far better, 
if you aie going to pass an Act of this kind and to administer it 
as you will be obliged to admimster it — up to the hilt — it would 
be bettei, far better, to have it administered by the seasoned 
politician now in disgrace and retiiement. Call him back to his' 
post —send him to help Lord Spencer in the congenial work of The 
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gaHows m Ii eland Send him to look aftei the seciet inquisitions 
of Dublin Castle Send him to distiibute the taxes which an nn- 
foitiinate and staiving peasantiy have to pay toi ciimes not com- 
mitted by themselves All this would be congenial woik foi the 
light hon gentleman We invite you to man yoiii lanks and to 

send your ablest and best men to pusli foiwaid the task of mis- 
governing and oppiesBing Iieland Foi my pait, I am confident 
as to the tiitme of Iieland Although the hoiizon may be clouded, 
I believe our people will survive the present oppression as they 
havesuivived many and worse ones — and although oiii progress 
may be slow, it will be sure The time will come wlien this House 
and the people of this countiy will admit, once again, that they 
have been mistaken, and that they have been deceived by those 
who ought to be ashamed of themselves — that they have been led 
astray as to the right mode of governing a noble, a brave, a 
generous, and an impulsive people, and when they will reject then 
present leaders who have brought them into the teinble coiiises 
into which the Government appeal deteimined to lead Ireland 
Sir, I believe that they will reject these guides and leaders with as 
much determination, and just as much relief, as they rejected the 
services ot the right hon. gentleman the member for Bradford ” 
Ml. Parnell having thus chosen to make a personal onslaught 
on Ml, Foistei rather than to give a categorical reply to the 
char ges made by the latter, produced a feeling of disappointment 
tliroirghout the House, but it lendeied it less difficult for Mr. G. 
Trevelyan, to defend the Irish policy of the Government since hli. 
Foistex’s letiiement from office The Chief Secretary, while re- 
gretting that Mr, Foistei had made this an oppoitiinity foi diiect- 
ing so poweiful an attack on the connection between agiaiian 
Clime and the Land League, thought Mi. Parnell would have done 
better to make his position eleaiei than lie had done His connoo- 
tion with those who had undoubtedly recommended violence and out- 
rage was a condition ever piesenttothe luleis of Ireland, and they 
would have given much had his explanation been satisfactory, and 
if he had not taken a course which dried up the hopes of concilia- 
tion. With regard to the debate, while cxpiesBing gratitude for the 
tone in which Lord Spencer and he himself had been spoken of, he 
deeply regretted that the amendment had been proposed, because 
its adoption must be fatal to the lush Executive Vindicating 
the administration of the Crimes Act, he showed by statistics how 
successfid it had been in putting down ciime ; and maintawied 
that it was only by educating the lush people into the conviction that 
crime was criminal that a perfect cure could be effected Tlie 
policy lecommended by Mi Collings would be fatal, and what was re- 
quired was patience in repressing crime and in redressing guevance 
Replying to Mi. O’Brien’s charges, he read extracts from UmUd 
Ireland to illustrate the sort of writing which had been put forth, 
and, tracing its connection with the attacks on Mr. Field and 
Judge Lawson, he declaied, amid loud cheering, that the Govern- 
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ment was deteimiueJ to take notice of any wiiting winch seemed 
to them to endangei the life of any public ofBcei. 

The lest of the evening was spent in mutual leciiini nations, 
each paity m turn lepudiating lesponsibility foi lush anaichy, 
and discussing whether oi not the amendment was intended as a 
censure of the Ministerial policy. At length, the House began 
to give unmistakable signs of weaiiness, of which Sir Staffoid 
Noitheote at once took advantage to sum up the case against the 
Government, He thought that the debate, though discuisive, had 
been veiy instinctive, and as to the aigument that it would weaken 
the Executive, he i eplied that nobody had ever proved it, and that it 
was more impoitant that the countiy should thoroughly undei- 
stand what was going on Theie had been expiessions used by 
Ministers in the couise of the debate, and levelationa had been 
made by Mi. Foistei as to the past which proved that some as- 
surance was needed that the new policy would not be coimtei mined 
as Mr Foister had been. Of course, the debate was being con- 
ducted at a great disadvantage in the absence of Mi, Gladstone, 
with whom the decision must rest, and fiom whom on a foiraei 
occasion significant words had dropped which had changed the 
face of the situation. The Opposition did not find fault with the 
piesent action of the Irish Executive, but they asked foi a security 
that the spirit manifested in the speech of Mi Colhngs would not 
find lepiesentatives in the Cabinet 

Sii Stafford Noitheote, like many of the previous speakers, had 
insisted with moie oi less conviction on the rumour which had found 
such general credence that the change in the lush policy, of which 
Ml Foistei’s letiiement and the Kilmainham “ compact ” were the 
most palpable lesults, had been clue to the lemonstiances of the 
Radical section, of which Mi Chambeilain was the mouthpiece 
in the Cabinet. To him, theiefoie, was left the task of closing 
the debate on behalf ot the Government Replying to the pei- 
sonal attacks on himselt, Mi. Chamberlain admitted that there 
had been a change in the policy of the Goveinment at the begin- 
ning of Apiil, 1882 It was discovered then that the first Coercion 
Act had not been as successful as was expected, and it was then 
detei mined that the question of an ears should be dealt with, hut, 
at the same time, eveiy membei of the Cabinet was agieed that 
some such measure as the Cnmes Bill should be passed The only 
difference was as to the time when this Bill should be mtioduced. 
Touching on the Kilmainham negotiations, he pointed out, among 
othei thing. 4 , that yheiidan’s sei vices never had been employed, 
and that the only rpiestion which weighed with the Government 
was Mr Parnell’s frame of mind. He denied that theie had been 
any tinning over a new leaf at all, and, replying to the personal 
chaiges against himself, he lefused to be made lesponsible for the 
opinions of Mi CoUings oi the Pall Mall Gazette, and treated 
with conlempt the chaig^s of favouiing outrages and mtngilmg 
against Mi. Foistei, The object of the amendment was to dis- 
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credit the policy of conciliation and to lely solely on the policy of 
lepression. The debate then closed, and the Painellites having 
withdrawn m a body, Mi Goist’s amendment, accepted (very re- 
luctantly, as was aveiied) by Sii Stafford Noithcote and the leadeis 
of the Opposition, was negatived by 259 to 176 , neithei paity 
receiving support fiom seceders from the opposite side. 

Before the division was taken, howevei, Loid Haitington, 
refeiring to a passage of arms between himself and Mi Forster, 
explained, as the result of inquiries he had made, that the Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet on the Ciimes Bill had not been appointed 
when Mr. Foistei resigned, but Loid Speneei had received assm- 
ances that it would be passed, and it was announced by Mi. Glad- 
stone in the House on the day of Mi Foistei’s lesignation 

Mr Parnell’s declaration of independence of English opinion 
was scarcely likely to enlist the English press in his favour With 
scarcely a single exception his speech was disapproved, and his 
silence in the piesence of Mi Foistei’s gravest accusations was 
accepted by some as guilty acquiescence, and by others as an 
affected indiffeience which failed to convey the idea of innocence 
With the more direct charges biought against him by the ex- 
Secietaiy he had not attempted to deal, whilst it was obvious that 
he had devoted considerable time and tiouble to find materials for 
refuting 5Ii. Foistei on minor points The attitude of the Libeial 
paity towards the lattei was such that any stiaightfoiwaid giap- 
pling with the charges would have secured for Mr Parnell sym- 
pathies on both sides of the House ; but his laboured treatment 
of trifles and his lU-timed leorimination m aired the effect of a 
speech which had been looked forward to with unpctralleled inteiest. 

At a further distance from the scene of his Parhamentaiy 
fiasco, Ml. Parnell may be said to have found compensation In 
Westmeath the Secietaiy of the Land League, Mi Haiiingtoii, 
was returned unopposed, although at the time undergoing a sen- 
tence of imprisonment for a speech deliveied atMullingai , whilst 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mi John Morley, the eminent publicist, and 
an extreme Eadical, was placed at the head of the poll with 9,443 
votes, while but 7,187 had been given to Mi Gainsford Bruce, the 
Conservative candidate The success of the candidate, who in the 
mam supported the Insh and foreign policy of the Government, 
was the more sigmhcant, inasmuch as it ivas gained in spite of the 
attitude assumed by the principal local organ Mr, Cowen liad 
long separated himself from his party on both questions , "and 
though, perhaps, not overtly hostile to Mi. Morley’s fitness, his 
newspaper, the Newcastle Chromcle, had abstained from all ad- 
vocacy of the Liberal candidate Mi. Moiley’s open avowal of 
his opinion on the Biadlaugh incident hadestiangedthe Cathohes 
and many of the Anglican Liberals, whilst the dearie to level a blow 
at the Gladstone Cabinet determined the Home Eulers to vote for 
a candidate whose efforts would be chidfly directed to dislodging 
Mr, Gladstone and his colleagues The lesult of the voting sin- 
erulailv behed the exnectatiofia TObmli bad 'hoA-n fAvmA,i 
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Gainsfoid Biuce had, it is tine, polled neaily two thousand mj^ie 
votes than had been given to the Conseivative candidate at the 
Greueral Election, and Mi Moiley had lost at least one thousand 
votes, which had been then thiown for Mr. Ashton Dilke , still 
the local Libeials, who declined Mi Gowen’s lead, found them- 
selves stiong enough to place theii candidate at the head of the 
poll, and to fiee themselves fiom the ohaige of being wanting in 
independence and self-ieliance. Even the Irish Libeial oigans, 
whicli felt no sympathy with Mi. Moiley’s adhesion to Loid Spencei 
and Mr Tievelyan, admitted that the honour confeiied upon him 
was leflected upon the constituency which had recognised his 
talents as a political thinkei and writpi. 

When the House of Commons met the next day ( 26) Sii S 
Northoote at once claimed a day foi the disoussion of his demand 
foi an inquiiy into the now thieadbaie Kilnjainham “ compact.” 
To this Lord Haitington demuried, declailng that the pieviouB 
week’s debating had mainly turned upon the policy of the Gfovern- 
ment at that juncture , and insisted that by its vote on Mi Gorst’s 
amendment, the House had viitually decided the questiop and 
endoised the action of the Government Aftei a piotest against 
Lord Haitington’s sudden change of front, Sir S Northcote de- 
cided to wait and consider what his next step in the matter might 
be, and the lest of the sitting was devoted to a discussion on the 
administration of the Oiimes Act Foi the fust time, probably, 
Ml Painell spoke to empty benches or to stopped ears Yet his 
attack upon the Irish Executive was biting and occasionally over- 
stepping those bounds of restrained invective he usually observes 5 
as, for instance, when he declared that the lush judges should 
not be allowed to tiy political cases because they owed their places 
on the Bench to political reasons After a piolonged debate, in 
which no new element of attack or defence was introduced. Mi, 
Parnell's amendment was defeated by 133 against 15, and an 
attempt, though it pioved fruitle.y8, was made by Lord Haitington 
to bung the debate on the Address to a close Nor were his enoifs 
in the same direction, and in spite of the urgent state of pUbho 
business, more successful on the following day (Feb. 27), foi when 
the long pieliminary business had been disposed of, and Sir Staf- 
ford Noitbcote bad given notice of his intention to renew his le- 
quesb foi a day to discuss the Kilmainham transaction after Mr, 
Gladstone’s letuin, this matter was once more reopened by 
Ml E%inald Yoike, He recounted the steps which he and Sir 
Stafford Northcote had taken to secure an inq^niry, and he made 
an appeal to Lord Hartington which he probably knew would be 
entirely thiown away. The Sccretaiy foi War denied that he 
had renewed the challenge to the Opposition made origmally by 
Mr. Gladstone, and he expressed the opinion that to waste finther 
time on this subject would »he highly detrimental to the public 
interests Mi. Lowthei and Mi Asbmead-Bartlett tried to oaiiy 
the disciibsiou a little fuithei. The only point, hoWevei, which’ 

E 
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Opposition had to go upon, as to the “ tieaty ” was that when 
Ml. Chamberlain asseited m the House of Commons that all the 
communications which were made to him by Captain O’Shea weie 
placed befoie Mi Forster, the latter did not make the customaiy 
sign of assent. At length the subject was allowed to diop, and 
Ml Justin M'Carthy moved an amendment to the effect that tlie 
distiess m Iieland, and the unsatisfaotoiy condition of the countiy 
geneially, deserved the serious attention of Pailiament Tt having 
been found, howevei, that he had incapaoitatcd himself by movino- 
the adjomnment of the House on the piovioiis night. Mi. A 
0 Connoi thereupon took up the question Colonel Colthurst 
seconded the amendment, pleading for an estensioi} of the system 
of outdooi relief; Mi APCaithy also urging the Government 
stiongly to take steps foi the lelief of the disfcie&s pievailing m 
the West 

Mr C. Eussell piotested against the doctiine, which lie attri- 
buted to the Opposition, that the disoideis of Iieland weie due to 
the lemedial measures of the Goveinment, and while approving a 
firm administration of the law, warned the Chief Secretary tliat he 
could never succeed in his work of pacifying Ireland unless lie at 
the same time puisned the policy of redressing giievances. He 
protested, also, against the doctrine that Ireland was not to he 
legislated foi until she was quiet, 01 until England and Scotland 
had had a turn , and among the questions to be dealt with he indi- 
cated the reform of the Land Act, county goveinment reform, and 
a reorganisation of the magistracy Mi Trevelyan, replying on 
behalf of the Government, delivered an impoi tant speech to an 
empty House In answer to Mr Bussell’s appeal he declined 
altogether to mix up repression of crime and lediess of grievances, 
stating that the Goveinment had ready several Bills for Ireland — 
a Union Eating Bill, for instance, a Lunatic Bill, a Eegistiation 
Bill, a Simday Closmg Bill, and Sea Coast Fisheries Bill. Dealing 
with the lepresentations as to the distress, he said this was a sub- 
ject which had given the Goveinment even greater uneasiness 
than the assassination plots , and admitted that the results of his 
visit to the West left on his mind no doubt that tire population 
was passing through a crisis The distress was chiefly to be found 
in over -crowded districts, and it was the opinion of the Govein- 
ment that it would be a cruel kindness to go on pouiing out public 
money upon a system of relief which was toi the advantage neithei 
of the Exchequei nor of Ireland They thought they woidd do 
better by reverting to the machinery of the Boor Law as applied 
between the years 1849 and 1879, by encquigging solf-rehance at 
home, and by giving assistance without exeicising compulsion to 
those who wished to get a home elsewheie. That might seem to 
he a ciuel policy, hut it was the only wise one. The holdings 
Weie too small, the land was losing; its productiveness through 
ovei-woiking, the facilities for going into debt weie lessened, and 
the people’s lesouices were, disappearing If left to themselves, 
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the people would be willing to accept the only lemedy of ei*'!- 
giation. Was it right, he asked, that the taxpayeis of England 
and Scotland should be made to contiibute to keep up a state of 
things and a system which could lead to no permanent leliefP- In 
leply to Colonel Colthuist, he went at length into the statistics of 
the last famine and of the piesent crisis to justify the refusal of 
the G overnment to relax the conditions of outdoor relief and its 
deteimination to deal With distiess accoiding to the existing law, 
Mr Gibson, while admitting the existence of distress m seveial 
parts of Ireland, laid the responsibility of meeting it on the 
Government But he held, also, that a judicious application of 
the Pool Law might be advantageously supplemented by a sympa- 
thetic system ot emigration, such as that promoted by Mi Tuke 
foi the benefit of the smallest holdeis 

At this point it was hoped and believed that the debate might 
be allowed to close , and it is possible that a firm attitude on the 
part of the leader of the House might have brought about this 
result By its emphatic vote on Mi Parnell’s amendment, as well 
as by its undisguised inattention and empty benches, the House 
had cleaily manifested its weariness of the tactics of the lush 
party and their coadjutois. Nevertheless, the debate on the Address 
was allowed to drag on dining two more sittings LordHaitington, 
although strongly urged by irresponsible adviseis to bung the 
unpractical discussion to an abrupt close, perhaps guessed that 
this step, however sure of obtaining the approval of the consciences 
of members of all shades, might only aggravate the evil it proposed 
to mitigate It was, moreover, an open question whethei the new 
rules, stringent as they weie, contemplated any limitation of a 
debate on tlie Address , and although at the tune of their dis- 
cussion, this point had been definitely raised, it had been put 
aside by the leadeis of both sides, who may have recognised the 
existence ot a widespread feeling that when the powers of moving 
tlie adjournment had been so greatly lestiicted, some opportumty 
should be left to independent membeis to review, if even at 
inconvenient length, the general policy of the Government, es- 
pecially after the comparative fieeclom of control which the 
Executive enjoyed dining the lecess. Lord Hartmgton, indeed, 
as soon as tlie division on Mi Parnell’s amendment had been 
talren, appealed to Mr J M'Caithy to postpone his amendment 
dealing with the distress of the south and west of Ireland, until the 
Kepoit on the Address was brought up, promising him at thp same 
time ample oppoitunities foi laising a discussion Mr M'Caithy, 
howevei, refused to give way, and two nights moie weie spent in 
endeavouring to wring from the Government the promise of further 
Irish legislation in the course of the Session The amendment of 
the Arrears Act, the refoim of the Pailiamentaiy and Municipal 
Franchises, or the lemoddling of the whole system of Local 
Government, as the sole means of alleviating the widespread dis- 
tress in certain districts of Ireland were the chief points pressed 
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b^tlie Home Eulers A strong majority of them fuithei pio- 
tested against the migration proposals of the Government, m the 
efficacy of which, to judge from Mi Childers’ dismal forebodings, 
the Cabinet itself had but little confidence At length, after 
eleven nights, the debate, which with difficulty had been kept 
alive, collapsed, Mi. O’Connor’s amendment being defeated by 
163 to 32 

An attempt was then made by Mi Asliinead-Baitlett (Maich 
1) to raise a discussion on the Egyptian policy of the Government, 
but was somewhat unceremoniously coughed down, and the Address 
was agreed to Without fuithei delay the lepoit was at once 
brought up. and after Loid Edmond Fitzmauiice had explained 
the couise adopted with refeienoe to Loid Dufferin’s despatch on 
Egyptian reform, the prefatory woik ot the session was ultimately 
brought to a close 

Meanwhile, however, some efforts to advance the current busi- 
ness had been made at various times, and by means of constant ques- 
tionings the Opposition had brought out some of the acts and inten- 
tions of the Government The Postmaster -General’s apparent readi- 
ness to sacrifice to the chances of a trade competition the rights of 
conveying the marls between Dublin and Holyhead called for a very 
determined protest from Lord Claud Hamilton, who foimd himself 
for the nonce the mouthpiece of the lush Nationalist party The 
outcry was so loud, and the advantages of giving to the London 
and North-Westein Eailway a complete monopoly so piecarious, 
that after a convenient lefeience of the question to a select 
committee, the Government was glad to find an easy way of 
satisfying at once its own consciences and the loudly expressed 
claims ot the Irish constituencies On the matter of the “ Ilbert 
Law,” which would render Europeans in India liable to be tired 
by qualified native judges, the Government was not less skilful 
The point was laised by Mu Onslow on the thud night (Feb 19) 
of the Session, and in spite of the apparent deteimination of the 
Indian Council and Cabinet to suppoit the IlbeitBill, the Session 
was allowed to close without any formal vote being taken, Mi J 
H. Cross announcing from the fiist that it was not the intention 
of the Government to submit the question to the House Mi 
Chamberlain fuithei (Feb 22) announced the intention of the 
Goveinment to propose the appointment of a joint committee of 
the two Houses, to consider the question of a Channel Tunnei, and 
the same gentleman, m assenting to the second reading (Feb 27 ) 
of the two Patents for Inventions Bill, mtioduced by Sii John 
Lubbock and Mi Anderson respectively, announced that they 
would, in common with his own bill on the same subject, be 
referied to a Giand Committee. As these Grand Committees 
were m lutuie to be nominated by the “ Committee of Selection,” 
it was assumed that the importance of the nominating body, 
hitherto consisting of five members, should be greatly enhanced. 
On the motion ot the Chairman, Sir John Mowbray, the numbei 
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was foiUi with incieased fiom five to seven memteis , whilst the 
suggestion ot Mi Hylands to augment the niimhei by thiee 'ad- 
ditional names was set aside, as was also a pioposal, far m'oie 
warmly defended by the Nationalists, to substitute the name of 
Ml J. M‘Caithy foi that ot Mr Mitchell Henry, who was the le- 
vpise ot popular among the followers of Mi Parnell. 

As soon as the Addie&s had been voted the House of Commons 
was able to resolve itself into Committee of Supply, and Mr. 
Playfair announced his letirement fiomthe Chairmanship of Ways 
and Means On the motion ot Loid Hartington Sii Arthui Otway 
succeeded him , but pievious to his taking the Chau Mi. 
O’Shaughnessy induced the Government to accept a resolution in 
tavom of compulsoiy education in Iieland, whilst Sii Wilfiid 
Lawson made an inetfectual attempt to peisuade the House to ex- 
press its regret at the increased burdens thrown upon the people 
of the United Kingdom, in consequence of the operations xn Egypt. 
The cost of these operations was stated by Mr. Childeis to be 
4,57o,000i,, of which 640,000i would be defrayed out of Indian 
Eevenue. In the pievious Session (July 27) 2,300, OOOZ bad been 
voted “ for strengthening Her Majesty’s forces in the Meditei- 
ranean , ” but the withdiawal of the French fleet fiom co-opeiation 
had thrown the whole expense upon the British Goveinment. 
Accoi ding to the compact, the cost of the expedition after Septem- 
ber 15, was to iall upon Egypt, but this date was subsequently 
altered to October 1. In the original estimate, no allusion was 
made to the cost of the Indian Contingent, but dining the Autumn 
Session Mi. Gladstone had stated that the charges m lespeot of that 
body would reach 1,180,000Z , and these figures, in a revised esti- 
mate, weie but slightly altei ed, the charges incident on this coimtiy, 
including ti anspoit, being placed at 3,360,000Z , and those foi 
Indian troops at 1,140,000Z , making a total of foui-and-a-half 
milhons. After the close of the campaign it was found that 
these estimates had been exceeded by only 75,OOOZ , consequently, 
deducting the sums which would not come into course of payment 
until tlie following financial year, the amount lequiied in addition 
to the sum voted lu July 1882 was 1,595, OOOZ Half a million 
included in this lepiesented that portion of the cost of moving the 
Indian Contingent, which the English Government decided to 
defray 1'he total military foice sent to Egypt had amounted to 
about 27,000 men, ot whom 6,200 had been furnished by India, 
So th^, after a due allowance for the naval forces employed, the 
propoitionate chaige to India woidd be about one-seventh of the 
total cost of the campaign The consequence of adding this 
chciige to the already voted estimates of the yeai, would in the 
opinion of the Chancellor ot the Exchequer entail a deficit of 
Bomethmg between 750,000i and 1,250,0001 on the financial 
yeai. And at that date, a month from its close. Mi. Childeis 
felt that it would be out of the question to propose any fuither 
taxation, and consequently reserved his scheme for dealing witli 
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the deficit until his regular Budget speech Mi Onslow was 
siippoited by LoidGeoige Hamilton, speaking foi the Conseivative 
leaders, in objecting to the piinoiple of throwing upon India any 
portion of the cost of the Egyptian war, but in the absence of 
ofiScial papeis found it impossible to laise any serious discussion 
but Mr. W H Smith, and many subsequent speakers fiom the 
same side of the House, twitted the Government foi their departure 
fiom the piinciple, so strongly insisted upon in the Midlothian 
addresses of Mi Gladstone, of meeting the liabilities of each yeai 
out of its income , an impossibility, as it was shown, m the 
present case, since the deficiency was to be paid out of the floating 
balances, and to be made good out of the income of the succeeding 
year The giant in aid, 500, 000^ , to the Government of India, 
was then, aftei some fuithei discussion, agreed to (Maich 2), but 
the Army Supplementary Estimate foi 728, 000^ piovolced a 
somewhat longer discussion, which was only terminated by the 
assurance that, if not voted, the Committee would have to sit on 
the following day (Satuiday), m oidei that Supply might be 
closed within the lequiied period The points chiefly touched 
upon in the discussion weie the costliness and insuflSciency of the 
land tianspoit, the mortality among the horses, and the com- 
plaints against the medical seivice The Navy Vote foi 350 OOOZ. 
taken on March 5, opened up the question of the purchase of a 
house and land at Poit Said, for 76,000? , from Prince Heniy of 
the Netheilands, and used by the puichasers as a hospital and 
head-quaiteis. On this occasion Mr Gladstone took part in the 
debates for the fiist time since the commencement of the Session. 
Some hours were spent in thrashing out this somewhat triviai 
question, but the objectors only numbeied nineteen when a vote 
came to be taken On the more interesting and tragical episode 
of the murder of Pi ofessoi Palmer, the Government were subjected 
to a searching cross-examination, led by Mr O’Donnell, but the 
vote was ultimately agreed to without a division, as was also one 
for 17,500? for the Civil Charges of the Expedition to Egypt, but 
duiing the discussion Sir W. Barttelot referred to the declaiation 
ofLoid Hartington that the troops would be withdrawn in six 
months, and called on Mi. Gladstone to lepair the mischief which 
might arise from this unqualified statement. Mr. Gladstone replied 
that Loid Haitington’s remark was meiely the expression of a 
hope founded on the ciioumstances as far as they had gone Oui 
departme from Egypt would depend on the accomplishment of the 
purposes for which we went there ; but it was impossible to fix 
any defimte time, although the Government believed that con- 
siderable progress had been made Mi. Eitohie and otheis ex- 
pressed satisfaction at this statement, but Su W Lawson expressed 
regret that the first thing done by the Premier on his letuin was 
to dash the hopes excited below the gangway that the business 
would soon be over. . 

Affairs in the Transvaal having offered the occasion for 
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mimeious questions, to which the Mimsteiial leplies seemed 
imsatisfacioiy, Mi. Goist attempted to raise a inoie exhaust^e 
discussion on a Supplementary Vote of 14,000i, by leadii^ a 
letter desciibmg cruelties practised by the Boers on the natives, 
and asked foi some assurance that the Government would take 
measures foi the protection of the natives Mr Ashley and Mi 
Gladstone lephed that we had no powei of mteifeience by the 
Convention, except by moral influence, that the Government had 
done all in its power for the protection of the natives, and they 
piomised to make inquiries into the alleged cruelties. Upon this. 
Ml. Gibson and Ml. W. H. Smith appealed to the Government 
to give a speedy opportunity for discussing the state of afiaiis m 
the Transvaal, and Sn E. A. Cross moved to report progress. 
This was negatived by 128 to 96, after which Mi Gladstone 
promised that an eaily day should be given, and this promise he 
renewed a week later 

As on many similar occasions, it was thought advisable to 
discuss the policy of the Government in both Houses on the same 
night In the House of Lords the task of opening the debate 
devolved onViscount Cianbiook, who,in commenting on the recently 
published papers relating to the inaction of the Government in 
South Africa, insisted strongly on the fact that the Convention 
with the Boeis was an admitted tailuie, and that natives who were 
faithful to this country during the period when the Tiansvaal was 
under British lule had been treated with exceptional ferocity 
He paitioulaily wished missionaries to speak out, in order that 
the full extent of the misdeeds of the Boers might be known 
He called upon the Government, therefore, to say what steps 
would be taken to protect natives lesidmg outside of the Trans- 
vaal from the lawless acts of the members of the Transvaal 
Republic. Loid Derby was of opinion that the best thing to be 
done was to do nothing He admitted fully that a great deal of 
inteinecine strife was going on, and that the Convention had been 
set at naught by the Pietoiian Government He attributed the 
distuibances in the Transvaal, in the first place, to quarrels among 
the natives themselves, in which Boei filihusteis had taken part 
He would remonstiate once moie, but he did not thmk that any 
good would result, noi did he see that anything practical could be 
done If foice weie resorted to by the Government, it would be 
useless to send a small number of lioops, for we had had sufScient 
expeffience of the unwisdom of this in recent yeais An adequate 
expedition wonld cost as much before it arrived on the scene of 
operations as the fee simple of the lands m dispute, and the 
m’oment the army turned its back Boer encioachment would begin 
again de novo He was prepared to do what he could to succour 
refugees, but he was of opinion that the British public did not 
desire to be again mixed up with the tiouhles m the Transvaal. 
Earl Cairns, amid the applovmg cheeis of the Conservative peers, 
pointed out that the Boeis admitted openly that they had broken 
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the Convention, and that tliey had no excuse to ofFei except that 
thtv Convention was a bad one Loid Deiby’s speech would be 
lec&ived in Pretoiia before his remonstrances, and it was quite 
safe to predict that after reading it lemonstiances would be 
treated with peifect contempt If in the face of these mcuisions 
into native lands the Government still maintained the fiction 
of the Queen’s suzeiainty, a gieat empiie would practically be 
placed in the position of a leceivei ot stolen goods The Eail 
of Kimbeiley thought that the loot of the difficulty was that the 
Government did not possess the sympathy of the white people ot 
South Afiica in their attempts to protect the natives Earl 
Stanhope recommended the Goveinment to cut itself adiift fiom 
all connection with the unhappy existing state of things by 
teajing up the Convention The Maiqiiess of Salisbuiy, who was 
appuiently unwilling to ]oin issue with Loid Deiby on the point 
oi the advisability of a new conquest of the Transvaal, uigcd 
that the matter in dispute was simply whether the policy of the 
Ministry in South Africa was a success, oi whethei, on the contiaiy, 
it was not a complete failure. Eail GianviUe closed the debate by 
expressing the hope that peihaps the countiy would not lestiiot 
its histoiical letiospect to two years ago, but would consider the 
position in which the piesent Mmistiy were placed hy the act of 
then piedecessois in annexing the Tiansvaal The tendency of 
the argument ot the noble maniuess and of Loid Cranbiook 
was in favoui of violent measures, though neitbei of them bad 
ventuied to recommend that such measures should be taken. 
The subject was then allowed to diop without any specific issue 
having been raised 

In the House of Commons, Mi. Goist’s motion was made the 
basis of a more direct attack on the Goveinment policy, but 
befoie its discussion could come on a somewhat shaip “scene” 
oceuned between Mi Gladstone and the Opposition leader with 
lefeienoe to the discussion of a resolution put down hy Sn M 
Hicks-Beach, which piactically involved a vote oi censuie on the 
Government The fray commenced hy Sii S Noithcote asking 
whether the Goveinment would fix a day foi Sii M. Hicks- 
Beach’s motion on the Tiansvaal. Mi. Gladstone repeated that 
he could give no answei until aftei he saw wliat became of Mr. 
Goist’s motion Upon this Mi. Goist said he would lefiain fium 
bringing foiwaid his motion then, on the express undeistandiug 
that the Government gave an eaily day immediately after Efestei 
foi the resolution to be moved by Sii M. Hicks-Beach Mj. 
Gladstone said he was not awaie of any public reason why Mr.. 
Gorst should not hung forward his motion , and he pointed out 
that the piessiire of public business, alieady veiy severe, was not 
likely to be relieved after Eastei. Sii M Hicks-Beach gave 
notice that be would lepeat the question a few days later, and he 
added, amid loud cheers fiom the Opposition, that as his motion 
was a direct challenge on an important question of policy — such 
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aa no pievious Government had evei declined — if the answeij’he 
received were still unsatisfactoiy, he should feel it his dnJSiy to 
endeavom to obtain facilities foi discussion hy the use of the 
loims of the House if necessary, and even at the iisk of some 
delay to the Government business Mi Gladstone replied that 
he would not be deteiied by these thieats from adhering to hia 
opinion that the question of the Tiansvaal would be moie con- 
veniently handled — by himself, at least — on Mi Gorst’s motion, 
and that he should give no answer in legaid to the other until he 
saw what became of it 

After a short inteival, dm mg which Mi.Maijoribanks obtained 
the piomise of a Select Committee to inquiie into the barboiii 
accommodation on the coasts of the United Kingdom, Mr Goist 
rose to caU attention to the position of British subjects and 
tiiendly natives in the Tiansvaal He depiecated auydesiieto 
cast censuie on the Government, and declared his sole object to bo 
to bung befoie them and the House the injuiies which had been 
inflicted on the Bechuana people by the Boer Government m 
direct violation of both the letter and spirit of the Convention of 
1881 Reminding the House that the Prime Ministei, in the 
account he gave ot the Convention, had represented the retention 
of the suzerainty as the means of protecting the natives outside 
the fiontiei, he related in detail, chiefly from the Blue-books, the 
numerous cruel and tieacheious attacks made on the chiefs 
Montsioa and Mankoioane by Dutch fieebooteis Immediately 
attei the signature of the Convention he had warned the House 
that the two native chiefs would certainly be punished for then 
loyalty to the English, but be was assmed by Mr Grant Duff 
and % the Prime Mimstei that the interests of the natives 
were safe in the hands of the Government In March 1882 M. 
Joubert himself wrote some extiaordinary letters to the chiefs 
declaring that the British agents were stirrers up of mischief all 
over the world, and that one of them was a poison atiewei That 
was the spirit in which the Convention had been observed Alter 
detailing the subsequent outrages as set forth in the pubbsbed 
papers, he said that it was not for him to devise a remedy He 
denied that the lesolution pointed to a new South African wai 
He simply appealed to the Govemment to cany out obligations 
into which they had voluntarily enteied Mr. Alderman Fowlei, 
in seconding the motion, said that the Boers left the Cape Colony 
on the abolition of slavery in 1834, and ever since then they had 
pursued a careei of rapacity and crime. 

Mr John Morley, in a maiden speech, legietted that the 
Government did not abandon the Tiansvaal altogether immedi- 
ately after its accession to ofiSce He maintained that Mankoroane 
had only himself to blame, and that Mantsioa was not much better, 
and pertinently asked why;_ we should take any steps to prevent 
men of this type being absorbed by the Transvaal Boeis The 
Transvaal Government, he asserted, had done all it could, and the 
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fatfR lay with the impeifect boundaiy-liue, and with the Conven- 
tion^ 'which imposed on the Boei Government the impossible duty 
ot keeping peace on the hordei We had hefoie us the alterna- 
tive of annexing the countiy oi leaving the new State to found 
Itself, but peisonally he hoped that, as we weie not under the 
smallest ohhgation to mteifeie, we should not move a single man 

Ml Evelyn Ashley, speaking on behalf of the Government, 
said he joined beaitily in condemning, as discreditable to humanity, 
the events on the western fiontier of the Tiansvaai, and had no 
desiie to minimise them , but he denied that these chiefs were ot 
the peaceable chaiactei described. In fact, distuibances had been 
going on evei since we knew the countiy, in 1851 The tubes 
weie always contending against each othei for the mastery , otiiei- 
wise the Boeis would have had no chance against them At the 
same time, lie admitted that these chiefs had claims ou the Bntish 
Goveinment, and the Government had done much on then behalf 
not merely by lemonstiances, hut by actual pioposals to send a 
pohoe foice to eleai out the maiaudeis These pioposals, however, 
had been fiustiated by the lefusal of the Oiange Flee Slate and 
the Transvaal Goveinments to join in them. The only effectual 
mode of inteifeience was by sending an expeditionaiy foice of oiu 
own, but that meant a continuous occupation, and eventually 
annexation. We had no obligation to inteifoie, and to yield to 
the natuial impulses of humanity would he unstatesmanhke But 
the Goveinment hoped, he said m conclusion, to he able to devise 
a plan foi providing for these chiefs in safety and comfoit, as ue 
had provided for othei chiefs. 

The debate was then by consent adjoiiraed, hut if, as was as- 
seited by then opponents, the Government, in proposing to lenew 
it at a morning sitting, hoped to avoid furthei discussion of a 
policy which they could scaicely otherwise defend than as tenta- 
tive, they weie greatly mistaken. The public, although peihaps 
inadequately infoimed as to the special claims of the aval powers 
in South Africa, was veiy geneially decided against any lenewnl 
ot hostilities against oi in behalf of Boers oi Bechuanas A 
widespread conviction, ii respective of party feeling, showed 
itself as much aveise to affoiding help to the Cape Colonists 
to put down the Bechuana and othei local chiefs, as to em- 
ploying a Biitish foice on a long and costly war, the only pos- 
sible outcome of which would be to leave the colonists at some 
futme date exposed to attacks fiom beyond the Tiansvaai, wifhout 
the existing protection of a semi-neutral zone to impede the ad- 
vance of the invaders Mr. Forstei, as the unfaltering champion 
of native lights, found his poweiful speech awake hut little sym- 
pathy fiom his own side of tlie House, whilst its tone fuimshed 
Mr. Gladstone with a fan* excuse for drawing away the dnscussion 
from the vital point at issue— the exact line to he adopted by the 
Queen’s lepiesentativein South Africa towards the Colonial Govena- 
meut on the one hand, and on the other to'waids the native chief- 
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tains whose alliance we had courted, and whose uiieiests we i^ere 
morally hound to defend. Mi. Foistei’s speech, howevei^,' was 
moie than a pleading on behalf of the natives — it was a seiious 
indictment of the pohcy of the Cahmet, of which he had until 
recently been a member He spoke m warm terms of the pio- 
giess in civihhdtion made by the Bechuanas under the very light 
hand of the Queen’s Government, which had piomised nevei to 
desert them, if they would stand by the loyalists in then opposi- 
tion to the JBoeis. They had loyally perfoimed then part of the 
contiiict in spite of the threats of the Boeis , and when the latter 
pioceeded to cany their threats into execution, it was proposed 
that we should abandon oui allies to then fate He did not be- 
lieve that the Goverement of the Transvaal was too weak to 
restrain filibustering expeditions , at any rate it was etiong enough 
to defy the Queen’s Government Supposing the chiefs weie com- 
pensated with land oi money, what was to he done for the mis- 
sionaries, who were also entitled to consideration ? Some cries of 
“No, no” were laised on the Libeial benches at this question 
Mr. Forster nevertheless went on to say that the missionaries had 
built churches, schools, and chapels, and if then buildings weie 
destroyed, they, too, would be entitled to compensation. His 
sympathy with the South African natives was not recent. It had 
grown with his growth, and he thought it a veiy dangerous policy 
to say that England was too weak to protect her allies. Carried 
out logically, it meant the conversion of the Cape into a mere 
naval station and the abandonment of our Indian Empire, 

An attack so direct, supported by insinuations and suggestions 
of hesitation, if not of double-deabng, could not be allowed to 
pass without an immediate reply, and Mi. Gladstone on behalf of 
the Ministry at once rose to vindicate its course of action. Twit- 
ting Mr. Foistei as “a man of peace” clamouring for war, he 
asked him whether in speaking of being in earnest in our remon- 
stiances to the Boei Government, he meant that we should resoit 
to war to support them. If this weie so, declared Mr. Gladstone, 
it ought at the same time to be home in mind that South Afiica 
was the only part of the world wheie we had never been able satis- 
factonly to get iid of oui diflficulties at any time. He did not think 
it had been proved that the Transvaal Government was guilty of 
complicity in the crimes that had taken place, but assuming it to 
be so the fault lay with the entiie population of which the Govern- 
ment was but an embodiment. He did not believe that before 
the Convention of 1881 Bechuanaland was free fiom violence, nor 
was it true that the people were ever our allies m the sense that 
we asked foi military assistance fiom them The only portion of 
the speech which even seemed to defend the Convention, was a 
subtle distinction drawn fiist of aU by Lord Palmerston, and now 
utilised by the Government, between acquiring a right to inter- 
fere and mcuiring an obligation to do so Colomsts, Mr Glad- 
stone said, are always going beyond then own frontiers, and the 
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difficulties jn Bechuatialand aie constantly occuinng elsewheie in 
South^Afiiea and wherevei the piocess of colonisation is going on 
To nndeitake a difficult, costly, and almost hopeless expedition, 
1,100 miles from oiu base of operations, would be in his opinion 
a step out of all propoi tion to the objects in view. He did not 
dispute that theie aie some chiefs who had stione' claims upon 
us, and the Government would endeavour to recognise those claims. 
He concluded by alluding to Mi Goist’s motion, Mi Caitwiight’s 
amendment, and Sii M Hicks-Beach’s thieatened motion as the 
“ thiee obstacles,” which stood in the way of a speedy settlement of 
the question and of a solution of the South African imbioglio. Sir 
M, Hicks-Beaeh pointed out in a veiy thin House that if the diffi- 
culties in the way of enfoicing the Convention weie as great as 
the Goveinment alleged, they ought to have been foreseen befoie 
concluding it He could not siippoit Mi Goist’s motion, because 
if it meant anything it meant wai The policy ot the Govern- 
ment, however, pi actically amounted to this, that we must go to 
wai 01 disgiacefully abandon oui allies 

The debate was shoitly afterwaids adjourned, and although 
the 01 del remained on the hooks, many weeks passed hefoie an 
opportunity foi hiinging it to a definite issue arose. From the 
outset, however, it was whether any .serious intention existed in the 
minds either of its supporters oi opponents to test by a division 
the position of opinion in the House 

Mr. SellaTs attempt (Maich 6) to letoim piivate bill legisla- 
tion, although it commanded the suppoit of tlie most competent 
authorities, bore no practical fniit. The piincipal point on which 
he insisted in a speech of great lucidity and force was that bills, 
after having passed through the present preliminaries, instead of 
being considered by Select Committees, should he referred to Com- 
missions established foi England, Scotland, and Iieland, with a 
power of appeal to a Pailiamentaiy tiibunal to be established for 
the purpose Mr Pavey seconded these resolutions. Mi Eailces, 
while he held a change to be absolutely neces.saiy, saw objeclions 
to Mr. Sellai’s scheme, and sketched out another by which he 
would appoint five Commissioner to piepaie draft order on the 
local inquiiies earned on by assistant-Commissioners, and these 
draft oiders he proposed f;o embody in Piovisional Oidei Bills to 
be passed hy Pailiament Mi Dodson, while admitting the neces- 
sity of a reform, could not concur in the particular scheme pio- 
posed by Mr, Sellar The Goveinment would agree to the fest 
resolution affirming the nece.ssify of lefoim, recognising that it 
was a repetition of a resolution passed in 1872 , hut it was not to 
he expected that the Goveinment would be able to do anytlnng 
dming that Session , a forecast which the future did not belie. 

By dint of a strong eftbit the supplementary Cml Seivice 
Estimates had been passed within the statutory period, although 
to do so it had been leqiiisite to sit thioiigh the gieater pait of 
one night (March 9) and the gieafei pait of the day following. 
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wbic]i was a Satiiiday. The items lelating to Iieland natuufelly 
gave use to the gieatest amount of discussion The expaDjres of 
the Land Commission since its establishment m 1881 had alieady 
leached a total of 20O,OOOZ. a sum which alaimed the sensitive 
and economical Nationalists, whose guardianship ol the public parse 
was a matter of notoriety. Mr Tievelyan, howevei, was able to 
show that foi this sum rents had been reduced by 13O,000Z. in 

24.000 cases decided by law , whilst m 30,000 other cases leduc- 
tions amounting to 80,000Z pei annum had been agieed to befoi e 
the Commissioneis. Outside the Couits, moreover, leduetions of 
at least an equal amount had been submitted to by the landloids, 
and the piopoition of these to the disputed cases was rapidly in- 
cieasing, so that in the comse ot the ten yeaas oiiginally assigned 
foi the duration of the Land Commission, theie was fair reason to 
believe that the half milhon oi moie tenancies existing thioiighout 
the countiy would be dealt with 

The oidiuaiy Estimates foi the year were also laid hefoie Par- 
liament before Easter, although little oi no progress was made 
with any of them. The Aimy Estimates (1883-4) amoimted to 
15,606,T00Z, a net increase of 148,600Z as compared with the 
original estimates of the piecedmg year, but these by supplemen- 
tary estimates for 728,OOOZ., and the sum of 9O0,OOOZ. tor aimy 
services included in the vote of credit, had brought the total 
expenditme foi 1882-3 up to 17,086,000Z The number of men 
to be piovided foi was 137,632, an increase of 4,727, but here 
again, to the 102,905 provided for in the previous yeai’s estimates 

10.000 men had been afterwards added on the despatch of the 
expeditionary foice to Egypt. The total for the effective services 
amounted to 12,689,900Z , being thus divided — Eegulai forces, 
4,526,200Z. , auxiliary andieseive forces, 1,429,800; commissariat 
and ordnance store establishments 5,592,400Z , woiks and build- 
ings, 739,400Z various services, 403,1001., showing a net increase 
in the effective services of 281,300Z. , hut the total of the non- 
effective sei vices was 2,916,800Z., showing a net decrease of 
132,700Z 

The largest item of inciease foi the effective services was 
151,000Z. for provisions, foiage, &c., the cost of provisions and 
allowances m lieu being increased by 105,0001 , and cost of forage 
and allowances m lieu hyl5,000Z, and lodging allowances by 
9,000Z Under the head of clothing establishments, services, and 
supplies, there was an mciease of 60,O00Z , and imdei aimy 
reserve force pay and allowances, 48,000Z 

An increase in the vote for militia services was to provide foi 
the training of the lush mihtia, which had not been called out 
in 1881 01 1882, involving anextia expenditme of ]43,000Z. The 
vote foi naval aimaments had been reduced by 115,000Z., in con- 
sequence of naval gun carnages being now piovided foi in the 
army estimates , but on the othei hand theie was an mciease of 
05,5001 for gimpowdei, small arms ammunition, toipedo yessels, 
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andtaceoutiements. Anmciease of 31,000Z also occasioned by the 
occTiwence of leap-yeai, the extra day’s pay and chaiges falling 
within the financial yeai 1883-4 The actual stiength of the 
Biitish aimy (on paper) during the same peiiod was stated as 
follows — Regulai foices at home and in the colonies, 127,611 , 
Ai-my Eeseive, fiist class, 33,500 , second class, 9,000 , militia, 
142,874, yeomaniy, 14,404, volunteeis, 247,921 , legular forces 
on Indian establishment, 61,641 ; total, 636,951. Towards the cost 
of maintaining these foices various payments would be made by 
the colonies — viz , Hondiiias, 5,000Z ; Natal 4,000Z , Mauiituis, 
1,800Z ; Hong Kong, 20,0001 , Ceylon, 105,0001, the Stiaits 
Settlements, 50,0001. , and Malta, 5,000Z. , total, 205,OOOZ Loid 
Haitington, in intioducing the estimates (Maich 12), pointed out 
that the expense of tiaining the Tush militia would piactically 
account for the netmciease in the yeai’s estimates, though theieal 
incieasewas about 115,000Z moie, which would in fiituie have 
to be piovided out of the Navy votes, wheie the chaiges foi gnn- 
caiiiages, toipedo, and electric stores supplied to the navy would 
appeal. He admitted that the leciuiting season had been a bad 
one, but this he attributed to the raising of the limit of age fiom 
18 to 19 yeais, as well as to the geneial impiovement of tiade, 
and possibly also to the mobilisation of 10,000 men of the Reserve 
m the summer. The Eeseives then called out were those of a year 
and a half — that is, men who bad jomed the Eeseive in 1881 and 
dunng the first half of 1882 These should have funushed a con- 
tingent of 11,644 men, of whom 11,039 actually piesented them- 
selves. After deducting those unfit for seiviee, 10,582 remained 
with the colonrs Theie still remamed aftei this fiist summons 
17,000 men of the Fii'st Class Army Reserve and 27,000 ot the 
Militia. Reserve Loid Hartington calculated that the actual number 
in the Reserve was then 25,687, and would reach 31,000 before the 
close of the yeai To increase still further this force he pioposed 
to talce a vote for the establishment of a Supplemental Reserve, to 
be composed of men who, having completed then service in the 
Army Reserve, might volunteer for a further period of foui year's, 
but would only be liable to be called out after all the other 
Eesei ves had been exhausted. Amongst the other more important 
changes effected or proposed Loid Hartington stated that the 
militia had been provided thioughout with Maitini-Heniy rifles, 
that all guns for both aimy and navy would be made of st^el , 
that experiments would be made with both the colours grey and 
khohee, lecommended by the Committee as alternative substitutes 
foi the traditional scailet tunics, which were piononnced to be 
both visible and unserviceable In deference, however, to popular 
feeling, the scarlet uniform would he retained for parade and full 
dress Aftei a languid discussion in a more than usually empty 
House, the vote for 137,632 men of all lanks at home and abioad 
was agreed to 

The Navy Estimates in like manner showed a trifling increase 
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(273,0991 ) on those of the piecedmg year, excluding the supple- 
mentaiy expenditure entailed by the expedition to Egypt. The 
total suna set down as required for the service of the year 1^83-4 
was 10,757,000^, of which the piincipal items weie — wages to 
seamen and maiines, 2,633,300^. , dockyards, l,556,400J , 
machinery and ships built by contiact, 767,153Z On all these 
an increated expenditure was anticipated , but upon victuals and 
clothing, 937,400Z , and naval stores, 1,122,.500Z, theie would 
be a certain saving in consequence of the stocks on hand being 
laige Mr Campbell-Banneiman, in intioducing the estimates 
(March 15), especially dwelt upon the poboy of the Admiralty, 
which was to concentrate as much money as possible upon the ship- 
building votes The number of tons to be built in the dockyaids 
dining the yeai would amount to 11,224 of aimomed and 3,948 
of unaimomed — total, 15,172 tons, as compaied with 14,816 
tons in the preceding yeai The classes of ships on which the 
work was to be done weie — iionolads, 12; corvettes, 3, sloops, 
4 , steel steam cruisers. 5 , gun vessels and boats, 1 1 , other 
vessel, 1 — total, 36. Of the ironclads, the Gonquero'), at 
Chatham, the Ootdelia coivette, at Portsmouth, thiee of the 
sloops, two of the steam ci niseis, after delivery by the contractors; 
foul of the gun-vessels, and a composite paddle-wheel would be 
completed , whilst 4,252 tons (weight of hull) was the amount 
intended to be liuilt by contiact m 1 883-4, of which 2,27 0 tons 
would be upon unaimomed ships. The Government, said Mr 
Campbell-Banneiman, refused to lush into a new era of ship- 
biulding, but they weie anxious to construct two ships of high 
speed and great buoyancy, the Mersey and the iSeiiein, which, 
although not altogether aimouied, had then machineiy and 
magazines protected, and fljight possibly prove to he the pioneeis 
of a new category of war-vessels The total force requned for 
the sea and coastguard seivices, including 12,400 marines, was 
set down at 57,250 men and hoys, showing a shght reduction 
(250) in the numbei of the pievious yeai, due to changes in the 
aitificei and labouring classes 

The othei Pailiamentaiy business transacted befoie Eastei, 
which fell unusually eaily, may he briefly summarised In the 
House of Lords two Bills successfully passed thiough all then 
stages, one introduced by Loid Stanhope for Prohibiting the Pay- 
ment of Wages in Public Houses, and one foi lendeimg pei- 
maflent the Act passed m 1878 for Prohibiting the Sale ofLiqiiois 
on Sundays throughout Ireland In the oiiginal Act the five 
largest towns were exempted from its operations, but the Govern- 
ment now desired to make the law applicable to the whole 
kingdom. But the second and thud leading was taken without 
division, although certain protests weie raised against the pobcy 
pf the measme. 

Lord Lansdowne’s motion for a Eoyal Commission to inqiure 
into the wpiking of the Land Act was opposed by Government, 
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an^, aftei a long and mteiesfcing discussion, withdrawn. Loid 
Lansdowne was chiefly desirous to asceitam the leasons which 
seemed to stand in the way of tenants who might wish to pui chase 
then holdings Grieat stress was laid on the puichase clauses 
when the Land Bill was undei discussion, and it was asserted that 
the tenants weie eager on all sides to become landowneis. The 
expeiience of the fiist few months did not bear out this view, but 
Loid Hartington, on behalf of the Groveinment, declared that 
tenants were too much occupied in obtaining a settlement of then 
lenta to tbmlc of aught else. When things weie moie settled 
down the Groveinment would be bettei able to judge of the diaw~ 
backs to the existing Act, and if aftei investigation further 
legislation weie neoessaiy to make the puichase clauses more easily 
available, an amending Act should be at once biought foiward 

The Biaithwaite and Butteimere Railway Bill, by which it 
was intended to open up the lake distiict, although opposed by 
Loid Mount Temple, was lead a second time in the Loids (March 
5) by 46 against 11, but on the other hand, in the House of 
Commons, the High Beech and Epping Railway, which threatened 
to mvade a portion of Epping Foiest recently acquiied as an open 
space for the enjoyment of the public, was, on the motion of Mr. 
Biyce, member toi the Tower Hamlets, saddled with a regulation 
(230 to 82), which rendered its construction, as proposed, im- 
possible (Maich 12) 

In the Lowei House, however, although the debate on the 
Address and the necessities of the public service had absorbed 
nearly the whole of the Session before Eastei, Mi Ohambeilain 
succeeded m putting forward his Bankruptcy Bill. The chief 
innovation ot the G-overument measure was the tiansfer to the 
Board of Tiade of the power hitheito vested in the Judge in 
Bankruptcy, and m its other provisions it closely followed the 
lines of the measure introduced m the previous Session Mi. 
Stanhope, on the pait of the Opposition, attempted to delay the 
course of the Bill by pioposing a resolution to the effect that tlie 
House of Commons was not prepared to entrust to any public 
department the poweis conferred by the Bill After a shoit debate 
this was negatived by 89 to 45, and the Bill read a second time 
(March 19;, on the understanding that in due ooiuse it would he 
lefened to the Standing Committee on Tiade, Shipping, and 
Manufactmes, one of the two Grand Committees, of which ex- 
peiiment was to he made undei the new Rules of Piooeduie ’On 
the same undeistandmg a Bill on the same subject, mtioduced by 
Sii John Lubbock on behalf of the Institute of Bankers, was not 
only read a second time (March 19) but reached the Committee 
stage (March 20) without opposition Mr. G. Andeison’s Bill foi 
extending the Ciuelty to Animals Acts, so far as to put a stop 
to pigeon shootmg, was warmly opposed by Sii H. Maxwell and 
otheis, who argued that such a measuie, if passed, would seiiously 
interfere with lecognised and legitimate spoit. The majoiitj;,^ 






however, on the second reading (Maioh 7), 195 to 40 was §o 
decisive as to assuie its subsequent success in the Houser of 
Commons. 

The claims of Ireland foi fuithei legislation came before the 
House on two occasions. The Borough Franchise Bill (March 7), 
intioduced by Mi. Dawson, proposed to extend to that country the 
franchise as enjoyed by urban voters in England and Scotland. 
Ml. Mirlholknd, presumably speaking foi the Ulster Conseivatives, 
moved a resolution declaring that in the unsettled condition of 
Ireland it was inexpedient to make any large changes in the 
parliamentary franchise m Ireland. Mi Tievelyan said the 
Grovernment would support the Bill, because the Liberal party, 
out of office, had supported it, and also because they desired to 
have equality in England and Ireland, and, as far as possible, to 
assimilate the two countiies. Mi. Plunket opposed the Bill, and 
Colonel King-Haiman was speaking against the Bill at the horn 
of adjouinment. 

The debate was resumed on the following day, but no lesiilt 
was ariived at, and ultimately the Bill was withdrawn (March 1 9), 
and another, dealing shghtly differently with the details of the 
measure, lemained for a long time on the Order Book. On hlaich 
14 Mr. Painell moved the second reading of the Land Law 
( Ireland) Act (1881) Amendment Bill, which he said had been 
drafted foi the purpose of remedying defects in the Act of 1881, 
some of which were foreseen and pointed out at the time of the 
passing of the Act, and others of which had become evident dmmg 
the working of the Act, and in consequence of the judgment in 
the well-known case of Adams v Dunseath. The Bill also pro- 
vided for the inclusion of ceitam classes which were left out of the 
Act of 1881, such as the leaseholders and occupiers of town parks. 
He further proposed to extend the operation of the pui chase 
clauses. The chief provisions of the measuie were • (1) the dating 
of the judicial rent ftom the gale day succeeding the application 
to fix the fair rent , (2) power to the Court to suspend pioceedmgs 
for ejectment hud lecovery of rent pending the fixing of a fan 
rent on the payment by the tenant of a rent equal to the poor law 
valuation of his holding ; (3) a definition of the term improvement 
as any woik or agricultural operation executed on the holding 
which adds to the value of the holding, or any expenditure of 
capita], and laboui on the holding which adds to its letting value , 
(4) diieotion to the Court that, in fixmg fan lent, the inciease m 
the letting value of the holding diising fiom impiovoments effected 
by the tenant oi his piedecessor m title shall belong to the tenant, 
and the landloid shall not he permitted to ask for an increase of 
lenUin respect of such increase of letting value; (5) the use and 
enjoyment by the tenant of his improvements shall not he held 
to be compensation foi such improvement , (6) the presumption 
as regards the making of the improvements to be for the future 
in favour of the tenant; (7) power given to leaseholders and to 
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hbldeis of town pailcs to apply to the Comt to fix a fair lent ; and 
lastly, the Land Commission to be peimitted to advance the full 
amount of pm chase-money, and in the case of holdings under 
30Z the period of lepayment is to he extended over fifty-two years 
instead of thuty-five yeais 

The 1 ejection of the measiiie was mo\ed by Mi Chaplin, clnefly 
on the giomid that it was m the highest degiee impolitic that the 
1 elation between owners and occupieis of land should be altered 
every year. Fmality was as much to the interest of the one 
as the othei, and Mi. Painell’s measiue was as great an advance 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s measme of 1881, as that was upon the legis- 
lation of 1879 Ml T A. Dickson, an Ulster Liberal, appealed 
strongly to the Goveinment, either to suppoit Mr. Painell, oi to 
bung in a Bill of then own to remove some of the most flagrant 
anomalies of the Act of 1881. In reply Mr. Gladstone at once 
rose to state the comse the Goveinment was prepared to adopt . — 
Eeferring to the piogiess made by the Land Courts, he said that 
about 90,000 contentious cases had been entered Of these 30,000 
had been settled, and at the close df January 60,000 remained. 
The settlement was going forward in the couits at the rate of 
2,350 a month. The rate of settlement had risen from 14 to 100 
a day, oi 30,000 a year, and they were justified in expectmg, 
without any undue haste, that there would be a further morease 
111 the rate. But, apart from the cases referred to the courts, a 
great many reductions were going forward undei the operation of 
the Land Act Puttmg these together, he held that in the mam 
the Land Act, as it was now at work, was effecting the great pur- 
pose for which it was passed. Coming to the Bill, Mr. Gladstone 
said that the Goveinment differed organically from it. The Bill 
amormted to a viitual leconstiuction of the lush Land Act, and 
the Government at no time since the passing of the Act had used 
any words oi done any act which would justify any one in supposing 
that they were prepared to concur in such reconstruction The 
Goveinment believed that in the mam the work of the Land Act 
was being done, and they wished it to be understood that they 
could give no encouragement to any plan for disturbing the mam 
provisions of the Act With respect to the ominous words of 
Ml Parnell that the rents now being fixed by the courts were 
to be regarded as lack rents, and that the people of Ireland were 
unable to pay them, he respectfully differed from him bot^ upon 
principle and fact He would go further, and say that he not only 
did not believe that they were unable to pay but that they were 
not unwilling to pay these rents, and that they were showing at 
this moment a laudable and general anxiety to fulfil the contracts 
into which they had entered He hoped Mi. Parnell would give 
to the House the assurance that the renewed crusade he was about 
to announce was one that would be conducted within the lines of. 
stiict legality, and that no countenance would be given to thopspi 
who might seek to distiub the peace of the country or 
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of the land. But, leturning to the Bill, the Q-overnmont could 
promise to it no support, and entei into no undei taking to dishinh 
tlio mam piovisions of the Land Act It might he said, “ Do you 
intend to intioduce any Bill with legaicl to matteis of detail^’ 
The G-oveinment did not intend to intioduce any such Bill. The 
need foi amendments was a secondary need, and he was not pie- 
jiaied to imdei'take to bmden the House with an embaiiassment 
such as that, in addition to other embaiiassments Looking at 
the geneial inteiest of the empiie as a whole, and looking es- 
pecially at the interest of Ireland — looking at the sacrifices they 
had demanded and exacted from certain classes in Ireland it would 
be a violation of their duty were they now to give encouragement 
to the demand foi new sacrifices which they did not think in the 
main justice required , while, as regarded the people of Ireland — 
they had done substantial justice to then demands, and they could 
not be too clear in announcing that no encouragement would be 
received fiom the Q-ovemment to the entertaimng of fmthei 
schemes and proposals of change to which they were not prepared 
to give support, and which they Bid not believe would be either to 
the honour or advantage of the country 

hlr. Bryce, on behalf of the Independent Liberals, expressed 
his legiet that the Grovernment had given no promise that the 
questions dealt with in the Bill would be dealt with in the present, 
01 at the latest, in the following Session. On a division Mi. 
Parnell’s Bill was rejected by 260 to 6.3, all the lush membeis, 
except the Conservatives, voting for the second reading , as dicl 
the bulk of the Independent English Eadicals, whilst the majority 
was composed of the Conservatives, English, Scotch, and lush, 
the wings and the hlinistenahsts. 

Aftei a short, but somewhat bitter debate, on the condition of 
the Scotch crofters (March 20), the House adjourned for the 
Easter recess. Before this, however, the names of the newly 
established “Giand Committees ” were reported. Each of the 
Committees was to consist of sixty-four membeis, Mi. Sclatei- 
Booth being the chairman of that relating to Law and Justice, and 
Ml. Q-oschen of that relating to Trade, Shipping, and Manufactuies. 

Outside the walls of Pailiament pubho inteiest had been 
languidly moved by the Cabinet change, and the succession of 
Lord Carhngfoid to the Presidency of the Council, where he had 
been apting for Earl Spencer, attracted but little attention It was 
announced also that Loid Spencer, as Viceroy, would remain a 
member of the Cabinet, a somewhat unusual arrangement, and 
that the duties of the yet unoiealed minister of Agiicultuie would 
be assigned to the Loid President. Neither this lefoim nor the 
expected promotion of Lord Eosebeiy to be Lord Privy Seal, with 
a special mterest m the management of Scotch busmess, was des- 
tined to be Gained out 

Platform speeches, m spite of Parliament being in Session, weie 
moie numerous than ever ; membeis of both Houses apparently 
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le'cognising that the party foices were best oigamsed locally, and 
thalvto keep iip an interest in political life, it was necessary that 
some of its chief actors should he constantly face to faoe with the 
electorate 

Thus Loid Caalmgfoid, addiessing a meeting at Coven tiy 
(Februaiy 27), declared emphatically that there was nothing moie 
to know with lespeet to the Kilmainham transaction, and com- 
plained that this matter should be iinseiiipulously used foi the 
direct purpose of damaging the Government in the opinion of 
then countiymen, and setting the English pubhc against the re- 
medial and reforming measures earned for Ireland The Govein- 
ment weie condemned not for what they did, but for what 
they never did — for what then accusers in the teeth of all evidence 
and assertions, in the teeth of then own assertions, in the teeth of 
the assertions of Mr Foistei himself, had assumed. This tians- 
action, a simple, though an important and difficult one, had been 
disguised and overloaded with fiction and tales. Theie had been 
no new depaitme in the policy of the Government, and Lord 
Spencei had not changed his views, for he went to Ireland with the 
assurance that Government would obtain powers fiom Parliament 
against crime more effective than the former Act The only change 
was that the teiiible tiagedy in Pheemx Park enabled the Govern- 
ment to press the Crimes Bill thiough the House of Commons 
without the operation of the new Eules, Lord Spencer’s intentions 
and policy and plans of government had never changed and had 
lemained the same as when he assisted in fiaming the Ciimes Bill 
in Whitehall. 

On the same night Lord Eandolph Churchill, at Woodstock, 
denounced the Ministiy as a Government of Imposture, an ad- 
ministration of make-beheves, whose eveiy act was a fraud or a 
sham. And in a more serious vein Lord Cranbiook, addressing a 
meeting of the Westminster Conservative Association, asked if 
they tiusted the men in power oi not They had among those 
men — for the first time in the Government of this country — those 
who had pronounced opinions, which in fact amounted to Kepub- 
licamsm. They had men who weie avowed enemies to the Church 
Establishment, and who weie, he beheved, bent on destioying the 
religious schools of the country, and again he would ask them, 
weie they satisfied with the men Were they satisfied with the 
policy ? They had the House of Commons disorganised, th^y had 
Ireland in a condition that admittedly she had never been in for 
yeais before. Were they, too, satisfied because the Colonies were 
distracted and distrustful from what the men in power said ^ They 
had basely deseited then countiymen in the Tiansvaal, and were 
they satisfied with what was going on in Central Asia ? They had 
ceased to talk of anythmg being formidable in Central Asia, but 
there was a Eussian tide flowing unceasingly on there, and ad- 
vancing on the mountains that formed theboundaiies of oui great 
Indiim Empiie. He did not s,iy Emsia would invade India, but 
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li was only by keeping up the feeling that England was piedom- 
inant and all-poweiful, and that there was no gieatei Powei than 
the British one, that we could maintain our position. And yet 
what was the conduct of Mi Gladstone now ? Why, wilful 
Ignorance closed his eyes, and enabled all this to go on as though 
he weie not alive to the dangeis and difiSculties that weie menac- 
ing our countiy. 

The by-elections, meanwhile, had done nothing to mdicate any 
gieat change in pubhc feeling. At Newcastle (Febiuary 24), Mi. 
John hlorley had, in spite of the divisions m the Libeial paity in 
that city, cairied the seat by 9,443 votes against Mr. Gainsfoid 
Biuce, the Conseivative candidate, who polled only 7,187, although 
he had been promised by the leadei of the lush paity some two oi 
thiee thousand votes. Mi. John Morley, whose briUiant caieei as 
a publicist had not prevented him from lookmg at politics with a 
piactical mind, had been accepted by the Liberal Association as its 
candidate in spite of the silent opposition of the senioi membei 
(Ml Cowen) and his paity, and in spite of the moie open dis- 
content of the woiking men who desiied to send to Parliament a 
member of their own body In the face of these difficulties his 
success was long regarded as doubtful, but when the result was 
known, the credit due to the Liberal A,ssociation and to the stanch- 
ness of its suppoiteiB was fully recognised. In other constituencies 
the “ caucus” had failed, and had piobably aroused discoid instead 
of promoting union and displaying stiength, but in Newcastle its 
selection was more than ordinarily fortunate , although Mi. Morley’s 
success suggested that even with the caucus the personal qualifica- 
tions of the candidate would stdl weigh foi much In Mid 
Cheshire the Conservatives showed (Maich 14) that there was no 
falling off in their attachment to then piinciples, and to their 
local leadei. Hon. A de Tatton Egeiton polled a heavier vote 
(4,214) than had been given to either of the other members of 
his family who were returned at the head of the poll at the 
General Election. On the other hand, the Liberal candidate, Mr. 
G W Latham, polling only 3,692, showed that the Libeial party 
had lost upwaids of 200 supporters since he had come foi-ward as 
its champion three years previously. 

The attempts of a gang of Irish Americans to blow up the 
Local Government Board and the T-tmee office (Maich 16), although 
unattended with loss of hfe, produced a feeling of insecurity bor- 
dering on panic, not only in London but throughout the TJmted 
Kingdom. Alaiming stones of the discoveiy of aims and ex- 
plosives were greedily swallowed, and the feais of the public weie 
daily fostered by sensational reports of the most timal cncum- 
stances The Government, in possession of fax moie infoimation 
than it allowed to tianspiie, unintentionally added to the alaim 
which it desired to allay- The police foice was incieased, the 
principal pubhc buildings weie placed under military guaidj and 
Cabinet Ministeis were constantly watched ovei at home, and in 
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the streets by detectives and ordinary constables. These were 
facts^ patent to all, and it is not siupiising that on such a basis the 
wildest rumouis arose. London was to be wrecked oi destroyed by 
simultaneous explosions of dynamite in various distiicts , the 
Houses of Parliament, the Bank of England, the War Office, were 
to be blown up oi burnt down Woolwich Aisenal, Portsmouth 
Dockyard, and other such places were to be sacked and rendered 
useless. After awhile, and especially aftei the cap true of Di. 
G-allaghei and his associates, thiougli the instiumentality of the 
Birmingham police, the panic subsided , but the dread inspired by 
the knowledge that a new and most destructive agent, nitio- 
glycenne, was practically within the reach of almost any miscieant 
with an aptitude for chemistry, was long in wearing off. It was, 
moievei, admitted by the police at the trial of Di (xallag'hei that 
a veiy consideiahle quantity of this dangeious explosive had, in 
their behef, been manufactured, and that only a portion — the 
greater portion, it is tiue — ^liad been discovered. 


CHAPTER III. 

'I'he JSaater Eecesi— Mi Blight at Glasgow— Tho Bumingham Campaign— Mi 
Cliilclers’ Budget — The Xiish Ameiican Plot — The Explosives Bill— Mi Biad- 
laugh and the Afflimation Bill— Goveinniciit Defeat— Irish Bills and lush 
Distress— The Pensions to Loids Alcestei and 'Wolsaley- Mi Pell’s Resolution 
on Local Eating — Thu Agnoultuial Holdings Dill 

Althougii the shoit diuation of the Easter lecess hampeied the 
movements of mmisteis who might have wished to have mtei- 
views with then constituents, the small opportunities offered 
were not wholly thrown away Mi. Bright, in fulfilment of a long 
standing promise, went down to Glasgow to take his seat as Lord 
lieotoi of the TJniveisity, an honour conferred on him some 
months before. The bestowal on him of the freedom of the city 
and other ceremonials afforded Mi. Bright ample scope foi oratory. 
His speeches, however, for the most part dealt with the past, and 
sketched in vivid tones the political struggles in which he had 
played a prominent paat The first of these addresses was de- 
livered in St Andrew’s Hall (March 21) on his installation as 
Loid Rector, an honour conferred upon Edward Buike exactly a 
hundred years before, and four years later upon Adam iJmith. 
Ml. Bright spoke of his own disadvantage m never having had a 
university training, and said he felt a certain sense of humiliation 
in addressing such a body of people as that befoie him. He 
asked himself what it was that had brought him thei e m range of 
theu sympathy and favour. It must he because of some sympathy 
with his political labours. He had taken some part in pobtics, 
and had perhaps been of some service in the admimstiation of the 
govoinmeiit of the country. Umveisity education, however, 
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seemed to him veiy impeifect, smce it had done so little m eradi- 
cating wdifaie. The poverty and misery which had so long 
existed in Great Britain were in great measnie to be attributed 
to then having for centuries trodden in the footsteps of the CjBsais. 
There could be nothing bettei,nothmg greater to mteiest students, 
than to direct their earnest attention to some of those questions 
in the great political field that immediately concerned tliem and 
those with whom they were connected. Referring to the struggle 
with slavery in Ameiica, Mr. Blight said there had been nothing 
peihaps in ancient or modern histoiy to surpass oi even to equal 
it, and remarked that if justice and morality had stepped upon 
the scene the whole of the vast calamity might have been avoided. 
The Crimean war, he said, had been caused by the passionate 
vindictiveness of a Ministei abroad, and he held that Russia was 
not permanently weakened by the wai m question, and Tuikey 
was not permanently made in the least degree more secure. He 
also gave it as his opinion that where the greatest aimies existed 
there nations weie involved in the greatest peiil Mi. Bright 
next spoke at length on the colonies, referring to the wars in 
which we had been engaged at the Cape, in India, in China, in 
Abyssinia, and Egypt These wars weie, he said, the piice we 
paid for the great historical and marvellous dependency of the 
Indian Empiie 

On the following day. Good Fiiday (March 22), the freedom 
of the city of Glasgow was piesented to Mi. Bright, who m 
1 eturning his thanks expi eased his smpi ise that so many diffei encos 
ot opinion existed on pobtical questions He believed the diffi- 
culty aiose because men, in discussing political questions, oi in 
examining them, did not go to the root of the question, hut weie 
influenced by the husk, and never got at the kernel, and fought 
about that which was really not the matter in dispute. When he 
looked back to the agitation for the abolition of the Com Laws, it 
seemed astounding that there could on such a question have arisen 
so great a contest. 

“ At the present,” he added, “we aie all agieed upon the ques- 
tion, and we look into each other’s faces and we ask, How is it 
possible that anybody — that a gieat party m the country and the 
great majority in the House of Commons — when I went into the 
House there was a majority of thirty in favour of maintain ng the 
Corn Laws — how comes it that theie could be such a Bailiamentary 
pait^ combined together foi the purpose of supporting so iniquitous 
a law as that we weie waning against? It ended, as you know, 
m the conversion of the Government that was elected to suppoiL 
that law. It wentfuithei The paity diove out of office then 
trusted leaders. But the law was repealed, and we ha\e had the 
advantage of it. And we now, at thirty years, oi five-and-thiity 
years’ distance, look back with astonishment that there evei could 
have been such a contest over so simple a matter ” 

It was the same with the questions of Parliamentary reform, oi 
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Law refoim, and of justice to Ireland If tbe men in the House 
of Commons had applied then minds, apart from mere party con- 
aideiations, to these questions and tiied them by the unalteiahle 
atandaid of justice to the people for whom they were about to 
legislate, would it have been possible that such great conflicts 
could have arisen ? If he weie speaking to the Consei vative party 
he should ask them to look upon the past and to see whether 
they, themselves, and then fathers had not been moved by un- 
worthy feais, and whether it was not possible for them now to 
follow a different course, and to receive with lather more open 
minds the claims of various classes of people for moie favourable 
consideration in the legislation of Parliament, 

Optimist views, such as these, however, weie but little shared 
by those who regarded Parliament as the arena in which contend- 
ing paities should measure strength and fight out then differences 
to the last, at the risk even of lendering legislation impossible. 
Ml. J. Lowthei, star. ting fiom the premise that freedom of speech 
in the House of Commons had been stifled by the new Eules, told 
his constituents at Kiiby Mooiside (March 27), that the House 
having disohaigcd less business than was usual, it was pioposed 
to remove from the immediate contiol of the House the consideia- 
tion of details, by lefeiiing the principal measuies to the Grand 
Committees which he described as ♦‘caiefully packed representa- 
tives ot the Birmingham caucus,” and which he prophesied would 
end in signal failiu-e. At Eochestei Sir Arthur Otway, the newly 
appointed Chairman of Ways and Means (March 27), hoped there 
would he no need foi the apphcation of the new Eules, which 
moieovei were never intended to cmtail free speech, but to pre- 
vent wilful obstiuction, whilst at Scaiboio’ Mi. Dodson, who had 
held the same offlee, but bad since become a Cabinet Minister, 
anticipated that with the new Eules of Procedure the long ac- 
cumulated aneais of business affecting England and Scotland 
would be disposed of. This need not prevent the Ministry doing 
that which they believed in their conscience to be right towards 
Ireland, hut if their policy failed m bunging the reward it 
merited, the Goveinment would at all events have cleared their 
own consciences towards that country. 

But it was in the midland counties that the chief recon- 
naissance in force of the Government position was to he made , 
and to test the strength of advanced Liberalism in its head 
qnaiteis. Lord Salisbury and Mr Gibson visited Birmingham 
itself, and the former in his speech to the Biimmgham Con- 
servative Association (Maioh 28) at once joined issue with Mi. 
Bright on the subject of militaiy expenditme It was Mi. 
Blight’s habit, said Lord Sahshuiy, to look at only one side of the 
account. He knew how much money was spent, but he never 
told how much we had gamed. Lord Sahshuiy next ridiculed the 
composition of t^e Ministerial party, which was kept together by 
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a distiibution not of places but of policy between Wbigs and 
Eadicals. # 

“ The lesult is a movement of perpetual zigzag. At one time 
you move in the direction indicated by the modeiate Libeials, at 
another time you move in the direction indicated by the Eadicals. 
It IB lathei like one of those Dutch clocks which we used to see 
in our infancy, where an old woman came out at one time, and an 
old man came out at another , when the old man came out it was 
fine weathei, and when the old woman came outitwas the reverse. 
I would not foi a moment attempt to instance who is the old man 
or who is the old woman , but we may say safely that the 
mechanism of oiu political system is this, that when it is going to 
be fine weather Lord Halting ton appears, and when Mi. Joseph 
Chambeilain appears you may look out foi squalls But zigzag 
policy has had its veiy serious effects It has tainted, it has 
marked the policy of this Grovernment in all the great ques- 
tions with which they have had to deal, and their failuie, which 
in many lespects I considei to have been great, I think is due 
not to the inability of the men — for theie are many of them 
of very great capacity — but to the fact that they weie attempting 
the impossible task of combining two opposite tendencies 
The evil of this zigzag policy is gi eater even than the evil would 
be of adopting a definite line advocated by either of the elements 
which belong to the G-overnment If Mi Blight’s own policy 
weie pursued to the utmost, dishonouiing and disastious as we 
should thmk it, at least we should know where we were , we should 
know what we have to expect , but the pecuharity of this pohcy 
IS that you nevei from one day to anothei can teU which side of 
the Government pohcy is to pievail — which section of the 
Cabinet is to be master Mi Gladstone lecently made a veiy 
satisfactory speech in answei to the Irish agitation He refused 
to adopt their Bill In the woids of the oidinaiy phrase, he has 
put his foot down, but it seemed to me that he put it down very 
much as a gouty man puts his foot down — ^with a gieat desiie to 
lift it up again ... I confess I was sorry when I read last night 
the announcement from Mr. Dodson that the Government intend 
to deal their conscience with lespect to Ii eland. I did hope that 
the Liberal conscience was cleared by this time We always 
know what that clearing of the Liberal conscience means Smely 
the most scrupulous and the most samtly men might be satisfied 
by tms time They have taken 25 pei cent from the landloids, 
who aie usually Tories, and have given the 26 pei cent to the 
farmers, who are usually Liberals, and smely any conscience might 
be satisfied with that I feai that if the conscience is to go on 
we shall have a repetition and a contmuance of the disturbances 
in Ireland ” 

Eefeirmg to the foreign and Colonial policy of the Government, 
Lord Salishiuy declaied that Mr Bright’s pohcy of peace at any 
piice had led to the Egyptian campaign ; that had its spokesman 
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adopted fiom the fiist a fiim tone, to which he had consistently 
adhered, no Egyptian expedition would have been necessary, 
and in South Afiica, had the Boers been beaten down by force of 
aims, the filibusteiing which had been life ever since, might have 
been prevented 

On the following day (Mai eh 30) Lord Salisbuiy, opening the 
Midland Conservative Club, whilst admitting the use of such 
Associations m forming pohtical opinions, refused to see anything 
in common between them and the caucus system. In the evening, 
to a densely packed and attentive meeting in the Town Hall, 
Lord Salisbury again lefeiied to the caucus, whose decisions he 
asciibed to Mi Chamberlain, and declared that it bad diminished 
the independence of the House of Commons. The change of the 
Eules of Pioceduie had acted in the same direction, and the 
Q-oveinment could now defy the minority and stifle all discussion. 
Eeplying to the charge that the Opposition merely ciitioised and 
did not profess a policy, he said they could not offer measures for 
the consideiation of Parliament until they knew what were the 
facts which the great Government oflSceis alone possessed, and 
which were not in the hands of the Opposition As indicating 
then policy, howe-vei, he alluded to the Act ot Sii Richard Oioss 
foi the better housing of the working classes, which he declaied 
to be one of the most burning questions of the day, hinting darkly 
at that topic of State Socialism, to which he was to recur more 
than once dmmg the year. In his speech at Birmingham, he 
seemed to suggest the extension of Sir Richaid Cioss’s Artisans’ 
Hwelhugs Act, passed in 1875, although he admitted that it had 
destroyed moie homes of the pool than it had provided new ones, 
and had thrown upon the ratepayers of London a bmden of over 
a million steihng But this drawback to the working of the 
oiiginal measure Lord Salisbury was prepared to remedy by 
grantmg lehef to local taxation* and although he did not 
throw any light upon the mannei m which the transfer of the 
bm'den io the taxpayer would to any appreciable extent lessen the 
weight home by the latepayei, his speech pointed to the Con- 
servative solution of the social question With legaid to the 
subject of electoral lefoim, he said he did not think an exten- 
sion of the franchise would be hurtful to the Conservative party 
If the franchise was extended in the counties there must also be a 
ledistiibution of seats, and as the counties were undei-iepresented 
their membeiB must be increased ; he did not believe tins would 
be to the disadvantage of then aims and prospects. At the 
same time he was not to be understood to favour at this time any 
extension of the county franchise. Whilst declaring himself a 
fiee-tiadei, he thought that the increasing tendency of foieigu 
nations towaids protectiomsm demanded a searching inquiry as to 
its cause, in oidei to see if a remedy might not be found for a 
state of things which was doing much mischief to oui trade. He 
further ridiculed the idea of giving representative institutions to 
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Egypt ; depiecated the idea of withdrawing our tioops, which 
would he the signal for the return ot anaichy, and nQaintaine4 that 
the object of our policy should be to retain or recover our old 
ascendency m that countiy by the maintenance of our tioops , in 
India, by the rejection of the famous Ilbert Bill, which was be- 
ginning to attract attention , and by adoptmg in the Transvaal a 
strong policy which should force the Boeis and the native popu- 
lations to lend themselves to our views and reqmrements. 

The challenge thiown down by the leader of the Opposition was 
promptly taken up by Mi Chamberlain and Loid Eosebeiy, 
who withm four-and-twenty horns occupied the platform on which 
Lord Salisbury had explained the policy of his party. Eefeiiing 
to Lord Salisbury’s denunciation of the caucus, Mr. Chamberlain 
described the wretched imitation that the Tones had set up, a 
servile copy of the machinery without the life—associations without 
members, tieasiueis without subscriptions, and delegates without 
constituents Passing next to Lord Salisbury’s attitude towards 
the Irish question : — 

“A yeai ago,” said Mi. Chambeilain, “ he was tauntmg the 
Government with havmg sent what he called then pobtioal oppo- 
nents to prison. He actually charged Mi. Gladstone, when such 
a charge was most calculated to embarrass the action of the 
Government, with having sent Mi Parnell to Ki lmamham because 
he had given an unansweiable leply to Mi Gladstone’s epeecli at 
Leeds Now he takes altogether a diffeient view. Mi. ParneE is 
out of prison, and I am glad of it, and Lord Salisbuiy no longer 
calls him a political opponent He says he is a criminal agitator, 
and he taunts us now with not having exercised the powers of 
coercion more speedily and moie stiingently, and he recalls what 
he calls our concessions to crime and to disoidei Now, Lord 
Salisbury has always expressed his scoin foi remedial legislation. 
He threw out the Compensation foi Disturbances Bill, and by so 
domg he did moie than could have been done in any other way to 
give an impetus to the Land League. He has described the Land 
Act itself as a measure of spoliation and of robbery, and he would 
have thiown out the Arrears Act last Session if he could have foimd 
any, even in his own party, sufiBcient in numbers to support him in 
his mischievous action. We have been passing thTOugh a most 
tremendous crisis in Ii eland, and what would he have had us do ’ 
No lemecbal legislation, more bayonets, moie police, lush leaders 
in gaol, full rents foi lush landlords, and evictions of lush tenants. 
That IS a policy which has been tried foi generations, and has 
failed conspicuously.” 

The President of the Board of Trade went on to say that Lord 
Salisbury cared nothing for the bulk of the Irish nation He could 
express in eloquent terms his sympathy with Irish landlords who 
had had to submit to a reduction of 25 per cent in their rents, 
but nowhere was there any expression of sympathy for the poor 
tenants who foi years, under the pressure of eviction and starvation, 
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had paid those unjust rents levied on then own impiovements and 
extolled from then daily toil and hopeless poverty In this matter, 
as in so many others, Lord Salisbury constituted himself the 
spokesman of a class — of the class to which he himself belonged, 
who “toil not, neither do they spin” — whose foi times, as in his 
case, had originated by giants made in times gone by foi the 
services which com tiers lendei kings, and had since giown and 
inoieased while they slept by levying an unearned share of all that 
other men had done by toil and labour to add to the general 
wealth and prosperity of the country. Lord Salisbmy again would 
not recognise the success which had attended the Government 
pohcy in Egypt They regretted the necessity foi interference in 
Egypt, but had Lord Sahsbuiy’s alternative policy been adopted it 
would almost certainly have landed us in a conflict with France, 
and might probably have involved us in a general European 

“ Lord Salisbury says,” added Mi Chamberlain, “ that hundreds 
of thousands of Bechuanas have been slaughtered, or starved, or 
driven from then homes, betrayed by the action of the English 
Government. A more monstious statement was never made by 
any person pietending to lesponsibility , and it shows that Lord 
Salisbury knows nothing of what he is speaking, and that he has 
not even taken the trouble to consult the facts which are at the 
disposal of any honest inquiiei. Why, the freebooters who have 
been guilty of the outiages in Bechuana land, which we all regret, 
number* all told some few hundreds of souls ; and the two tribes 
which have been attacked number together, men, women, and 
ohildien, fifty thousand people The whole of this trouble in South 
Africa comes distmctly from that pohcy of meddlesome inter- 
vention which we owe to the late Government. It was that pohcy 
winch destioyed the position of Cetewayo and Secocceni. If those 
two chiefs had been let alone, the Boeis would have had quite 
enough to do to defend themselves without turning aggressors on 
the natives.” 

Speaking of the attitude of the Opposition, hlr. Chamberlain 
said he would not only whisper that they had been guilty of 
obstruction, but he would cry it on the housetops; and in con- 
clusion, declared that the Cabmet were entirely agreed both as to 
then principles and their method of apphcation 

Lord Eosebeiy’s lemaiks were chiefly devoted to an qj;tack 
On the lush policy of the Opposition, and to ciiticising Lord 
Sahsbury’s attitude on the social question of housing the pool, 
and pointing to his vague and questionable position towards the 
rival supporters of fiee trade and fan trade amongst his own 
party 

Newspapers and platforms weie further called on to aid in de- 
veloping political opinion A coiiespondence, m which iSii William 
Hai court took the piincipal part, arose upon the question, whether 
the existing state of alarm and disquiet m London was greater 
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or less than existed in J 867. Mr. W H Smith, in a speech to the 
Westminster Conservative Association (Maioh 19), had said that 
wheieas the membeis of the pieceding administiation had no 
occasion to take any pieeautions, none of the piesent Grovein- 
ment could hardly walk or sleep without the protection of the 
pohce Sii William Haicoiiit on this wiote to Mr. Hugh 
Sliield, M P , a letter which appeared in the Times, Maich 24, in 
which he declared that reference to the archives of the Home 
Office and to its peimanent officials had convinced him that the 
need for special precautions was felt to be as necessary as, and the 
measiues adopted were more extiaoidinary under the adminis- 
trations of Lord Deihy and Mr Disraeh than those actually in 
force. He had moreover learned the principal facts fiom the 
mouth of Lord Beaconsfield himself, “whose frequent and graphic 
warnings on the subject of secret societies were founded on his 
experience of that epoch.” 

Earl Q-iey and Sir Bartle Fieie took similar means of discuss- 
ing South African affairs, chiefly in view of hlr. Forster’s speech in 
Parliament ; hut the most curious discussion was that inauguiated 
by “A Tory” m the T%mes (March 29), complaining that Sir 
Stafford Noithcote was to unveil the statue of Lord Beaconsfield; 
and denouncing the attempt of a “ faction ” to mark their triumph 
over the more numerous adherents of Loid Salisbmy Two days 
later Lord Eandolph OhuichiU joined in the fiay, bitterly con- 
demning the management of the Opposition, especially in the 
absence of Sn S Noithcote, when its leadeiship fell into abeyance 
between Sii E A. Cross and hli. W. H. Smith He insisted, 
therefore, that the Conservative party should at once choose its 
leadei, declaring that if that party were in a negative fiame of 
mind it would select Su’ S Northcote , if m a cautious frame Lord 
Caiins , if in an English frame of mind Lord Salisbiuy , and he 
concluded by giving his own leasons foi adopting the last named 
In this deteimination, however. Lord E Churchill was not fol- 
lowed by his own lieutenant, Mi Hoist, foi that member of the 
Fourth paity expressed (April 4) his thorough recognition of Sir S. 
Noithcote’s claim and authoiity The challenge thus given was 
promptly answered by kli. W. H. Smith (April 4), who denounced 
this attempt to Sow discoid in the Conservative camp as a foul 
wiong to both Lord Salisbiuy and Su S. Northcote Mr Chaplin, 
Mr J^oithcote (speaking with his father’s authority), and Mi 
Lowthei also umted in expressing a strong disapprobation of the 
contioveisy raised. At almost the same moment Loid Duniaven’s 
article m the Mneteentk Gentumj appeared, uigmg a fusion 
between the two wings of the Moderate Liberals and the Moderate 
Conseivatives, on the basis of a programme including popular 
organisation, parliamentary reform, adjustment of finance, deve- 
lopment of trade, the consohdation of the empire, and the general 
principle of foreign and colomal non-inteivention This appeal, 
however, met with no outward response from either side, Lord 
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Derby retaining bis seat in the Cabinet with Mi Chambeilain, and 
Mr. Forster and Mr Goseben abke protesting as warm a devotion 
to IVfi. Gladstone, as Mi. Gorsl oi Mi Lowtliei did foi Sir S. 
Noitbcote. 

The House of Commons, on its leassembbng (Maicli 29), bad 
taken up the loutine business of the Estimates , but befoie dis- 
cussing the proposed expenditure of the year Dr Cameion foiced 
the Government to accept, against its will, by 68 to 60, a reso- 
lution declaiing that the time bad arrived foi leducing the 
minimum chaige for telegrams to sixpence. The Postmaster- 
Geneial (Mi. Fawcett) showed that, according to the most fa- 
voiuable calculations, the loss by adopting the late of a halfpenny 
per word, without free addresses, would be 177,0001 , and with 
free addresses to 320,000?., but he expiessed himself ready to carry 
out this 01 any alternative plan, if the Treasury would permit an 
aggregate saciifice of 450,000? m the first four yeais of the reduced 
rate. Mi Childers pleaded for a year’s delay, on the ground that 
the intioduction of the parcel post was inconvenient, and that one 
experiment of such magnitude was enough foi one yeai. At a 
subsequent period Mi. Fawcett announced that the Government 
had submitted to the resolution, and that aiiangements would be 
made to intioduce the lower rate in the course of the ensuing yeai. 

Ml. A Ainold’s attempt to force the hand of the Government 
on the subject of Parliamentary reform (March 30) was only 
successful m obtammg fiom Sir W Harcourt the assurance that 
all his colleagues were of opinion that the extension of the suffrage 
to the county householders was just, expedient, and mgent, and 
ought to be accomplished by the present Paihament, and expiessed 
his hopes that there would be ample time to deal with the question 
m the following Session. Satisfied with this assurance, both friends 
and opponents of the proposal withdrew, and the House was 
promptly counted out 

There had been a general feehng of regret on both sides 
that befoie the recess idie Government had been unable to push 
jhioiigh the second reading the Criminal Procedure Bill and the 
Court of Criminal Appeal Bill , hut the paramount exigencies of the 
Bankruptcy Bill, and the opposition thrown m its way by a few mem- 
bers, had consumed all the time available. When the House met 
again after Easter the question was raised, in what form then refer- 
ence to the Standing Committee coidd he best made, in view of^iao- 
tical legislation, inasmuch as both dealing with the same questions 
proposed entirely different methods of tieatment. This was espe- 
cially the case with regard to the clauses relating to the right of 
appeal, and enlarging the powers of the Home Secretary in criminal 
offences. The Procedure Bill was intended to be by itself a com- 
plete Criminal Code, diawn up on the Imes recommended by the 
Royal Commission It had on vaiious occasions, and in shghtly 
varied forms, been before the House prior to the advent to office 
of Ml. Gladstone’s Goveinment, having been originally introduced 
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by Sir John Holker when Attomey-Greneral. The Comt of Cuminal 
Appeal Bill, a fai less ambitious measme, aimed at pieventin^, or, 
at least, at collecting miscaiiiages of justice, of which so many 
startling instances had lecently been brought to light. Its opeia- 
tion, moreovei, was piacticaUy limited to piisoneis convicted on 
capital chaiges, who weie, nevertheless, not bound to tender fiesh 
evidence betoie obtaining the right to a fresh tiial. The oppo- 
sition to the measuie, led by Sir Hardinge Giffard, was based 
chiefly on the argument that juries, feeling themselves leleased 
fiom responsibibility, would do their duty with less care, whilst 
the expense of defence would be indehnitely mcreased The Bill, 
however, by 132 to 78, was read a second time (Apnl 12), and 
leterred to the Grand Committee, IVIr Parnell and his friends 
strongly suppoiting it 

The second leading of the Indictable Oflfences Proceduie Bill 
(the Ciiminal Code) was not taken until some days latei (Apnl 12), 
when IMi H Lloyd moved an amendment objecting to the exami- 
nation of accused peisons, but, not being seconded, it fell to the 
giound. Mr. Stanley Leighton moved an amendment setting out 
that no Bill would be satisfactory which did not provide foi verdicts 
by a majority, the public examination of the accused, and the 
assignment of counsel to piisoneis This was seconded by Su G. 
Campbell, and negatived without a division. 

The Attorney-Geneial, replying to the ciitioisma of Sir R A. 
Cross and otheis, explained that, though he had laid the Bill 
befoie the House as he had received it from the Committee of 
Judges, it would require very considerable attention in the Grand 
Committee, and probably much lediafting as to details. Mi 
O’Brien, following a lead given by Mi. O’Donnell, maintained 
with much vehemence that this Bill was aimed at Iieland, and 
inveighed against the readiness of Pailiament to pass legislation 
at panic speed, in spite of Mr Goist’s remarks that the Bill had 
been drawn long befoie recent events in Ireland. This, however, 
failed to produce the least effect upon the lush party, who con- 
tinued to denounce the Bill with much vehemence and at great 
length, Ml. Sexton incidentally moving adjournment of the debate, 
a proposal which led to another long discussion, and was ultimately 
negatived by 128 to 19 

The Parnellites, however, were not disposed to confess them- 
selvq^ beaten Mi. Kenny immediately moved the adjournment 
of the House, but, in the uproar which pievailed, scarcely a single 
word of his speech could be heard. Cues of “ Divide, divide 1 ” 
came from eveiy quarter Di. Commins essayed to second the 
motion, but, having already spoken in the debate, the Speaker 
held it incompetent, under the new Rules, foi the bon member 
again to intervene in that way. In these circumstances, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy laised his hat to indicate his desire to second 
the motion. To the adjournment the Attorney-General refused 
to assent, because of its antagonism to the general sense of the 
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House Upon tins Mr. Sexton, in a violent speeoli, accused the 
Government of entering into a clandestine compact -with then 
suppOlteis to force the Bill through. Mi. Thoiold Eogers, rising 
to order, asked the decision of the Speaker regaidmg the hon. 
member’s light to go beyond the mere question of adjournment, 
and the Speaker ruled that the hon. member was travelling some- 
what wide of the question before the House Continuing his 
speech, Mi Sexton denounced the action of the Government as 
not only an injustice but a scandal Mi O’Donnell — who was 
likewise called to order — took a simdai line, and Mi. O’Biien, 
who followed, laid down the doctrine that on a Code of such 
magnitude, involvmg the suspension of the pohtical lights of the 
people of Ireland, every member had a right to be heaid. Lord 
Haitmgton thereon pointed out that enormous inconvenience 
would result from the practical application of this doctrine in the 
case of a latge minority, and pleaded with the House to permit 
the Bill to be read a second time Loud and prolonged cheeis 
answered this request, but the Painellites weie not inclined to 
yield compliance, and Mi Leamy, Mi. Parnell, and others con- 
tinued the debate amid marked manifestations of impatience. 
At twenty minutes past two o’clock a division was called on Mi. 
Kenny’s motion, with the result that 15 voted for the motion and 
131 against. On the mam question — the question that the Bill 
be read a second time — being again put, 16 voted in the minority 
and 132 in the majority in favour of the motion The Attorney- 
Geneial immediately moved pro formA the reference of the 
measure to the Grand Committee, but on the motion of Mi. T P 
O’Conpoi the debate on this point was adjourned, to be renewed 
again a few days later (April 17), when Mi. O’Connor msisted 
that the Bill was not one of the class which Mi. Gladstone had 
mdicated as fit for a Grand Committee, and that the Mimstenal 
motion was a breach of faith He was suppoited by Mi. McCarthy, 
Mr Callan, Mi. Sexton, and others , but the debate was much 
shortened % the Speaker luhng that on this stage it ivas not 
competent to go into the merits of the Bill. Ultimately, the 
Attoiney-Geneial’s motion was earned by 98 to 27, and an in- 
struction to the Standing Committee to consolidate the two Bills 
was earned by 67 to 17 

On the same day. Mi Chamberlain had the good fortune to 
obtain the second reading of the Patent Law Bill, of which the 
principal featme was the encouiagement it proposed to give to 
inventors. The payment for the piovisional period would be 
reduced from 5l to IL, and the first payment from 20^ to 3Z., 
so that foi il inventors would be able to obtain a patent for 
four years, and for a total of 154^. to get a patent foi fourteen 
years. The financial result of this for the first year would 
be to reduce the receipts to G‘2,000l , while the expenses would 
be 60,000j., leaving a profit of 2,000?. only. Consequently, on 
this part of the Bill, he said, the Government could not accept 
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any amendment which would thiow a heavier hmden on the 
Exchequei. Aftei considerable discussion, in which the Bill was 
geneially appioved, it was read a second time, and was oidered to 
be leferied to the Standing Committee on Trade 

The Chancellor of the Exchequei (Mr Childers), m presenting 
his fiist Budget, was able to look back with satisfaction on the 
lealisation of his predecessor’s estimates. The original figures of 
Ml. Gladstone’s last Budget had been necessaiily modified by the 
lequiiements of the Egyptian campaign , and m going over 
them, m July 1882, he made certain anticipations which, as will 
be seen, were fully realised • — 


Customs 

Exuse 

Stamps 

Land tax and House-Duty 
Income-tax 

Post Office and Telegraphs 
Clown Lands 
Interest on Advances 
Miscellaneous 


Estlmntea (aa 
modiUed iu July) 

£19,300,000 

27.280.000 

11.116.000 

2.776.000 
11,662,000 

8.800.000 
380,000 

1,180,000 

4,726,000 


Receipts 

£19,667,000 

26.930.000 

11.841.000 
2,800,000 

11.900.000 
9,010,000 

380,000 

1,218,845 

6,267,611 


Total £87,197,000 £80,004,466 


— showing a sm-plus of actual over estimated revenue of 1,807, 4.56i!. 
The total estimated expenditure (including the Supplementary 
Estimates) was 89,906,000L, but the actual expenditure had 
fallen short of this, and reached only 88,906,000^ , and subtiacting 
this from the actual revenue of 89,004,466Z , the suiplus foi the 
year past was 98,456^ , after paying the whole expense of the 
Egyptian Expedition out of the revenue of lihe yeai. 

In analysing the details of his Budget, Mr Childers dwelt 
piincipally on the great falling off in the spirit duties; and, com- 
paring it with the levenue of 1874-5, he showed that whereas, 
allowing foi the increase in population, the duty at the same rate 
ought to amount to 24,840,000^., it was actually 19,840,000i In 
other words, the consumption of wines and spurts had fallen off 
to an amount represented by five millions of duty, and including 
the beei duties, the thiee had fallen OS’ to an amount lepresented 
by on the income-tax There had, meanwhile, been a steady 
increase in the tea duties, and in the death duties Passing to the 
expendituie of the past yeai, the estimated expendituie, be said, 
inclifSing the Egyptian expedition, was 89,682, 868i , hut it bad 
been reduced by savings to 88,906,000J, giving a surplus of 
98,000? By way of accoiintmg foi this large expenditure, t)i6 
Chancellor of the Exchequei stated that the present Government 
had inherited some 15 milbons of wai expenditure fiom then 
predecessois in connection with the Enssian wai, the Afghan wai, 
and the Transvaal war, which they had paid off oi were in the 
comae of paying off, in addition to paying for theu own Egyptian 
war, without leaving any arieais. Turning then fiom the past 
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to the futuie, he explained that the expendituie foi the yeai 
1883-4 would, as at piesent estimated, stand thus • — 


Mstimato of JUmponAitm c -1883-8 1 


ConsolidatLcl Fnnd 
Indian Chaiges 

Civil Somoe 
Customs 
Post Oiilce 
Telogiaphs 
Packet Bervice 


£3], 819, 000 

15.607.000 

1.730.000 

10.767.000 

17.268.000 

2.776.000 

4.121.000 

1.618.000 
706,000 


Total 


!£86,789,000 


The total i eduction, as compaied iiith the pieceding yeai, was 
thus about 3,120,000/!., chiefly in connection with the Egyptian 
expendituie. Discussing the details, he stated that since 1857 
the amount of debt had been leduced by 107,000,000/! He pio- 
posed to cieate new teiminable annuities tailing in in twenty 
yeai s’ time, the result of which would be to extinguish imme- 
diately 70,000,000J of debt, and the ultimate lesult to extinguish 
172,000,0002 and an annual charge of 3, .374, 0002 Forty millions 
would be taken fiom the Chancery Stock and converted into an 
annuity of 2,674,0002. for twenty yeais, and 30 millions fiom the 
savings banks funds to be couveited into three annuities of 
1,200,0002. each for five, ten, and fifteen years, with the power 
that as each fell m it was to he renewed Dealing next with the 
Supply sei vices ot the yeai, the Chancellor examine/i the augmenta- 
tion since 1873-74 to show that the actual inciease on the tax- 
payer only amounted to 8,550,0002, the inciease occuiring on 
such votes as education, local grants, the collection of revenue, 
and that the aimy and navy chaiges, consideiing the woik done, 
had diminished To meet this expenditure, the revenue based on 
the existing taxation gave an estimated suiplus of 2,691,0002, 


E'itimate ctf Xterenue — 1883-84 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Land lax 

House duty- 

income tax (at ) 

Post Office 

Telegiapbs 

Cro-wn Lands 

Interest, &c , on Advances 

Wiscellaneous 


£19,760.000 

26.900.000 

11.610.000 

1.040.000 

1.786.000 
12,400,000 

7.400.000 

1.760.000 
380,000 

1.186.000 
4,380,000 


Total 


In disposing of this surplus, Mr Childers seemed to aim at 
the relief lather of direct than of indiieot taxation, for although 
the remission of income-tax, imposed for a specific object, was 
natuially demanded by those upon whom the chief buiden of the 
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Egyptian campaign had fallen, it was essentially in defeience to 
middle class interests and opinions that the wai had been under- 
taken, and its cost had been defrayed hy those who paitl the 
increased income-tax The lemission of the thiee-halfpence in 
the pound would absorb 2,135, OOOi, and with the remainder, 
Ml. Ghildeispioposed, in the fust place, with a view to the speedy 
extinction of the duty, an arrangement costing 10,000i!, foi 
bonding silver plate, so that the duty should only he paid when 
it was taken out foi sale. Next 170,OOOZ of the surplus would be 
set aside foi establishing sixpenny telegianas, and 135,000Z devoted 
to abolishing the lailway passengei duty on all fares of IcZ pei 
mile and under, and leducing the lates on fares ovei one penny on 
urban lines to 2 per cent The total annual loss fioin this i emission, 
which was intended to piomote the extension of workmen’s trains, 
would not fall short eventually of 400,000i A change in the stan- 
dard of moisture on the tobacco duties foi the pui poses of drawback, 
costing 1,000? , was a slight boon to the manufactuieis of a neces- 
saiy of life Besides these changes there were otheis which would 
not affect the revenue — such as the gianting of occasional gun 
licences for 1?,, the transfer of the collection of certain schedules 
of the income-tax to officers of the Inland Eevenue ; and Mi 
Childers mentioned also his intention of dealing next year with 
the taxation of corporate property as a preliminary to an efficient 
dealing with the death duties, as well as a simplification of the 
duties of the Custom House Officers. Mr. Childeis thus left him- 
self with a small nominal surplus of 240,000?., which he con- 
sidered amply sufficient with the natural expansion of the 
revenue to meet any supplementary estimates, which would 
inevitably have to be voted before the close of the financial year. 

The Q-oveinment pioposals met with no seiious opposition 
from any quarter, Mi, Hubbaid condemned the proposal to use 
the Chancery Funds for the reduction of the National Debt, and 
complained that by Mi, Childers’ plan taxpayers would be de- 
prived of the relief they had a light to expect in 1885, when the 
terminable annuities expiied. Sir Stafford Noithcote regarded 
Mr Childers’ statement d.“ an electioneering speech intended to 
draw away attention fiom the expenditure of his own Government, 
and maintained his preference foi his own policy of spreading an 
exceptional charge in time of piessuie over three or four years, 
He prophesied that the plan for the gradual reduction of the duty 
on Sliver plate was unworkable, and would have to be abandoned 
(and the result showed that the Opposition leader was right, for the 
silversmiths expressed iinammously then objection to Mr Childers’ 
proposal to “ bond ” silvei plate until puiohased by the public), 
and he declaied that the sudden surrender of the Chancelloi of 
the Exchequer with regard to sixpenny telegrams would be taken 
as a hint to members not to give an unpopular vote when opposed 
by the Government on the score of economy 

Outside Parliament events had meanwhile been happening, 
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which called for immediate legislation , but even the most pamc- 
stnol^en were somewhat taken aback by the headlong zeal ot Sii 
William Harcourt to protect society at the expense of Parlia- 
mentary pioceduie The revelations made at the tiials of the 
Phoenix Paik muideieis, followed by the Westminster explosion 
and the subsequent discovery of a nitio-glyceiine manufactoiy at 
Biimingham (Apiil 5), and the immediate ariest of half a dozen 
suspected persons in London, hlled all men’s minds with vague 
alarms, and foi a time the an was dense with lumours of plots 
and explosives Piibbc opinion doubtless required fuithei pio- 
tection, foi the Explosives Act of 1875, in spite of its stiingeney, 
was powerless to stop the illicit manufacture of nitio-glyceiine , 
but it may be questioned whether it was prepared for the 
measuie which the Home Seoietaiy, with the assent of the 
Opposition, pioposed (Apiil 9) as an amendment of the existing law 
The dangei, he said, which Parliament had now to face from the 
enemies of society — ^the pirates of the human lace, as he de- 
soiibed them — was known to eveiybody, and he could assuie the 
House that it was giave and mamment The first line of defence 
was the police, to whose splendid services he took the opportunity 
of paying a tiibute of confidence and admiiation, and the second 
was the penalties of the law. The dangei was great, and must 
be dealt with, at once and by the strong hand, and he theiefoie 
pioposed to ask the House to proceed with all the stages of the 
Bill at once until it should appear that some grave question had 
been raised which required further consideration. Sii E. Cioss 
expressed the willingness of his friends to join with the Govern- 
ment in passing the Bill without delay. Leave was then given to 
bring in the Bill, and, and, aftei it had been lead a first time, 
Sir William Harcouit moved that it be lead a second time, 
which was agieed to, amid general cheeimg. The House then 
went into Committee, and the clauses were agieed to without 
any question, except Clause 4 (the possession of explosives with 
imlawful intent), to which Mi. Stansfeld and Mi. Hopwood took 
some objection Finally, the Bill was lead a third time and sent 
up to the Loids, the whole pioceedmgs lasting about an houi and 
a half 

In the Upper House a simdar display of steeple-chase legis- 
lation was made The peers had been kept together beyond then 
accustomed hour of separation by a puiposeless debate qn the 
Ilbeit Bdl, a measure laid before the Indian Council, under which 
the judicial poweis of native magistiates in the employ of the 
Crown would be considerably extended The matter was intiq- 
dneed by Lord Lytton, and the discussion was hfelessly earned on 
by those peers who had at any time been officially connected 
with the administiation of India, until the arrival of the Ex- 
plosives Act Amendment Bill from the other House In in- 
troducing the half-fledged measure. Lord Kimbeiley, on the 
responsibrhty of the Government, with an an of mysteiy 
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assuied the House that theie weie oiicumstancea which rendeied 
it necessary foi the public safety that the Bill foi the amend- 
ment of the law relating to explosue substances, which had 
been passed by the Commons that evening should be passed by 
their lordships through all its stages at that sitting Lord 
Sahsbury criticised the wide scope of the inter pi etation clause, 
and observed that peimanent inroads on our criminal law would 
be made by this Bill in allowing the examination of a piisoner 
and his wife, and by compelling a person to answer, even though 
his answei might criminate Inmself He denied that a ease 
had been made out for the course proposed by the Goveinment 
in a panic , but the Opposition had not had notice, and were 
not in a position to express their opinion Lord Kimbeiley said 
he had heard with indignation the language of tlie leader of 
the Opposition, which was such as never before had been used 
by a noble loid holding that position in tlieir lordships’ House 
The Lord Chancellor having replied to the objections of Lord Salis- 
bury, Lord Leitrim joined in the complaint of Loid Salisbury as 
to the permanent character of the Bill, as did also Lord Cian brook 
These protests, however, weie ot no avail , and the Standing Orders 
having been suspended, the Bill was passed through its vaiious 
stages in a single sitting — and the Boyal assent was given at noon 
on the day following (April 10) 

By a stiange coincidence on the same day Pailiament was to 
give final sanction to a scarcely less remarkable deviation from its 
accepted piocediue. The experiment of “devolution,” or the 
delegation of detailed woik to Giand oi Standing Committees 
was first attempted By this aiiangement the work of the House 
might possibly be lightened and under ordinary circumstances its 
time economised, but the burden thrown upon working membeis, 
especially upon those oflScially connected with the Gloveinment, 
was seriously mcreased. It was arranged that each of the two 
Grand Committees should meet twice a week — ^that on Tiade, of 
which Mr Goschen was named Chairman, meeting on Mondays 
and Fridays, and that on Law, piesided over by Mr Solatei-Booth, 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and that the duiation of each sitting 
should be four hours. Vaiious questions of procedure met the 
Committee at the outset, ot which that relating to the functions 
and privileges of the Chairman was the most important Mr 
Goschen’s own view of his position was that, whilst not actually 
debarred from taking part in the discussion, he should hold himself 
aloof from it as much as possible On the othei hand the right of 
“ summing up ” the discussion of any clause oi question, although 
supported by weighty arguments, was decided in the negative 
The first sitting of the Standing Committee on Tiade (Apiil 10) 
was eminently successful, the discussion reached the fomth 
clause (clause one having been postponed) before the ad]ouinment 
took place, in the first division, the members lemaining in 
their seats and answering “ aye ” or “ no ” when their names were 
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cfiUed by the Clerk , 42 membeia voting against an amendment 
moved by Mi Dixon-Haitland, who had 1.1 siippoiteis 

On the pievious day (Apiil 9), Mi BladLiugh had, aftei 
repeated defeats and discomhtuie obtained a verdict, his fiist and 
only one, m the suit instituted against him by Mi. Claike The 
point at issue was whethei a common infoimei oould recover 
penalties imposed by statute (29 & 30 Vict., c. 1 9), and in which 
the infoimer could have no peisonal interest The onus was upon 
a common infoimei to show that the statute had confeiied a right 
ot action to lecovei a penalty. Expiess words giving the right 
were certainly not in the statute, iioi could it be implied uules J 
the woids “to be recovered by action in one of hei Majesty’s 
Sapeiior Coiuts at Westminster,” were inapplicable to the Crown. 
The Judges of Appeal seemed to think that if the woids had simply 
been “ by action,” the penalty would have belonged to the Ciown, 
because “action” was a generic term But they assented to the 
contention that the Soveieign could only sue in the Court of 
Exohequei for such a penalty, and not in the othei coiuts. The 
aigument satisfaed the Loid Chancellor that the ground on which 
the judgment was thus lested could not be maintained It would 
be legislation, and not interpietation, to import into the Act (by 
inference fiom repealed enactments) provisions in favour of a 
common informer which the Act did not contain 

Lord Watson and Loid Fitzgerald assented to this view, in 
which, however, Lord Blackburn did not concur, whilst Lord 
Denman, although not a law lord, oi accustomed to take any pait 
in the legal functions of the “House of Loids when sitting in 
the Supreme Court of Appeal,” voted with Loid Blackburn in the 
minority The judgment, theiefoie, of the Queen’s Bench Division 
aflSrmed on appeal was reversed, and the action instituted against 
Ml. Biadlaiigh by Mi. Clarke was held not to lie. Had the 
decision been in the other sense, the penalties incurred by Mi. 
Bradkugh for speaking and voting in the House of Commons 
without having been duly seated, would have amounted to 46,000i 
But this was not the only contest Mi Bradlaugh was to win in 
the Law Oomts after so many failures The case of Bradlaugh v. 
Newdegate, M P., for “ unlawfully and maliciously maintaining 
one Claike in his action against Mr. Biadlaugh,” was decided 
(April 23), on the question of law by the Lord Chief Justice 
Coleiidge in fa\oui of Mi Bradlaugh, the question of fact not 
having been disputed, that, but foi Mr. Newdegate, Claike would 
not have brought his action. Lord Coleridge delivered an elaborate 
Judgment, in the course of which he went over the principal 
decisions on the question of “ champerty or maintenance,” and 
showed conclusively their bearings upon the case before him The 
consequences of his decision were of the utmost interest to Mi 
Bradlaugh personally, apart from the wider interests of liberty 
In argument before the Loid Chief Justice, Mi. Newdegate’s 
counsel had assumed that in the case of Biadlaugh v Claike, the 
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judgment of the House of Loids -would aflSim that of the Comt of 
Appeal , aud oa that assumption it was contended that the damages 
must be the amount of costs which Mi Biadlaugh -was put^to in 
lesistmg the claim The House of Loids had relieved him horn 
the most important portion of the costs. Beyond these, hovvevei, 
theie remained a large expenditure which Mi Newdegate had 
compelled him to incui, and which under the rules as to costs he 
could not recover fiom Mr. Claike Loid Coleiidge, theiefoie, 
assumed that Mi Newdegate would pay the costs recoverable 
under the bond given to Mi. Claike. Foi the residue of the costs 
and the expense winch Mr Bradlaugh had been put to as between 
attorney and client, and the various expenses he had had to beai — 
for all these he held Mr Newdegate responsible in damages , and 
that Mr Biadlaugh was entitled to an indemnity tor eveiy loss 
which Ml Newdegate’s maintenance had caused him 

Naturally it was asked soon after wards in the House, whether the 
Government intended to sue Mi. Biadlaugh for the penalties 
incurred. To this inquiry Mz. Gladstone was able to letort, that 
as Mr. Clarke had foiestalled the action of the Government, and 
obtained a legal decision on the point raised, it was unnecessary 
to take fmther pioceedings in this particulai case. He howevei 
assured Sir S Northcote that thencefoiwaid the Attorney Geneial 
would sue for penalties any membei who, not being entitled to 
affirm, attempts to do so and to vote afterwards The ground, 
howevei, was in no degree cleaied for the second leading of the 
AiErmation Bill, either by this piomise, oi by the piomise that it 
would not be retiospective in its action , and it was clear from the 
almost apologetic foimof the Attorney General’s speech (Apiil 23), 
that the lukewaimness of many of the Libeial party legaidmg the 
measure was recognised, if not appreciated. Su Henry James 
maintained that disqualification on account of religious bebef was 
unknown to the law either for the House of Commons oi for any 
office, Imperial or mumoipal. It Parliament set up a new dis- 
qualification, it ought to give full notice to the constituencies 
beforehand, and not indirectly to raise a bariier against the entry 
of a duly elected member. Tiacing the history of the oath, he 
contended that in all times it had been used for political pui poses, 
and not as a religious test. In its present form it had ceased to 
he a test of Chiistiamty, and had become merely a test of Theism, 
and as the woids, “ So help me God,” had been held to be not of 
the slibstance hut of the form of the oath, any atheist might 
take it. In fact, the House had no power to keep atheists out. 
Eemmdiug Sir S Noithcote that he had once declaied himself in 
favour of legislation, he called on him to say what legislation he 
would have if he rejected this, and dwelt on the public importance 
of an immediate settlement of the question 

Sir R Cross, in moving the lejection of the Bill, asserted that 
Mr Bradlaugh had forced the fact of his atheism on the knowledge 
of the House, aud that the Government had lost no opportunity 
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before the election and after of thiusting him on the Houai, and 
that acting undei piessuie, -winch they ought to have le&isted, they 
had brought in this Bill solely foi his relief He protested against 
the question being represented as one of religious fieedom, for 
religion had nothing to do with it Tlie House was not asked to 
relieve any leligious scruples, hut a man who had no conscientious 
convictions at all As to the Bill being deprived of its letio- 
spective chaiactei, a moie despicable contiivance to catch a few 
votes could haidly be conceived, and if Mi. Biadlaugh weie taken 
out of the Bill there was no necessity foi it at all. Those who 
voted against the Bill would not be setting up any new test, hut 
would he declaring that infidels and avowed atheists weie not a 
class of peisons whom it was desiiable to admit into Parliament 
The other speeches which occupied the lemaindei of the fiist 
night’s debate were little more than repetitions oi amplifications 
of these idews, although in some cases religion oi political par- 
tisanship at times led the speakeis into grotesque arguments, and 
prompted the most astounding conclusions. Early on the second 
night of the debate (April 2b), Mr Gladstone rose in the vain 
hope of promptly dealing with a matter concerning whioli eveiy 
member’s mind had probably been made up before the Bill was 
punted. His speech, admitted by those who heard it to have 
been on a level with some of his most eloquent appeals, was 
delivered to a House ciowded with members and distinguished 
strangeisi He started from the position that there was no legal 
power to prevent atheists from entering the House, and that Mi. 
Bradlaugh’s exclusion was the result ot an accident. As to Sii 
R. Cross’s ohaige that it was a despicable trick to take the letro- 
spective character out of the Bill, he pointed out that in 1880, 
when the oiigioal Bill was introduced, the electois of Noithampton 
had had no notice that Mr. Biadlaugh could not affirm, but since 
then the law had been settled, and he had been letuined with a 
full knowledge of his capacity in this respect (This remarkable 
statement, on which Mi Gladstone founded a somewhat elaborate 
argument, was subsequently shown to have no basis of fact, inas- 
much as the Bill of 1 880 had been introduced befoie Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
re-election , consequently the constituency deserved no more con- 
sideration then than two years subsequently ) The other argument 
on which Mr Gladstone rested his case was the analogy between Mi 
Bradlaugh’s case and the O’Connell precedent. The present Bill, he 
frankly admitted, was foi the immediate benefit of a single person , 
and nearly always general issues in politics had been raised on 
individual cases It was Mr. O’Connell’s election for coimty Clare 
which brought the Catholic Emancipation question within the 
region of piactical politics, and when the party opposite left the 
admission of Jews to the discretion of either House, it was pro- 
■vided that the matter should be considered only when “ a person 
duly elected and qualified ” was prevented by the law from taking 
his seat. The Prime Minister pointedly asked the Conservative 
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leadeis if they really supposed that he lud not felt the paii> involved 
in tiying to do what was light and just, for if they did not, they 
should not lecommend the Liheinl paity to insciihe “ BiadUugli 
and Blasphemy ” on its hanneis. He admitted that the petitions 
against and foi the Bill weie as foui to one, hut although wlieie 
their own immediate inteiests were concerned, the instincts of the 
people were usually a safe giude, it was not so where leligious 
piejudice came in The naturalisation of the Jews was bitterly 
opposed 130 yeais ago. The Catholic Emancipation Bill was only 
carried by a combination of political leadeis. However guilty the 
Groveinment might he in its neglect of duty the meiit of the Bill 
was altogethei a diffeieut matter, but he no moie admitted that 
the Ministry had assisted Mi Biadlaugh than the House of Lords 
or Lord Coleiidge had assisted him The Liberal party had 
suffeied and was sutfeimg on Mi. Biadlaugh’s account. It had 
always done so where questions of leligious toleiation and religious 
disabilities weie concerned, but the Protestantism of the country 
survived the Catholic Emancipation Act, and the Christianity of 
the country outlived the removal of Jewish disabilities. Passing 
from these incidental matters he dealt with the main contention 
of the Opposition that there ought to be some recognition of the 
supernatuial in the oath He objected to this first of all because, 
as Lord Lyndhurst put it, leligious testa ought not to bar a man 
from the discharge of purely civil functions. In the second place, 
this contention declared that Chiistianity might be altogether 
dispensed with if only the name of the Deity were retained 

“ I am convinced,” continued Mr Gladstone, “ that on every 
religious ground, as well as every political ground, the true and 
the wise couise is not to deal out religious liberty by halves, 
quaiteis, and fiactions, but to deal it out entire, and make no 
distinctions between man and man on the ground of lehgious 
difference from one end of the land to the other But I go a little 
further in endeavouring to probe this contention which has been 
so well put forward by hon. gentlemen opposite, and I want to 
know IS your lehgious distinction a real distinction at aU ? I will, 
for the sake of argument, go with you on this dangerous ground of 
splitting theology into slices, and I ask you where you will draw 
the line You draw yonr line at the point where the abstract 
denial of God is severed fiom the abstract admission of the Deity 
My proposition is that youi line thus drawn is worthless, and that 
much'on this side of the line is as objectionable as the atheism 
on the othei If you eaU upon us to make distmctions, let them 
at least he rational , I do not say let them be Christian distinctions, 
but let them he rational. I can understand one rational dis- 
tinction, that you would frame the oath in such a way ^ to 
recognise and indicate not only the existence of the Deity, hut 
man’s responsibility to the Deity , but is that your present rule ? 
No , you know veiy well that from ancient times there have been 
sects and classes that have admitted m the ahstiact as freely as 
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Chiistians the exi&tence of the Deity, but have held that of 
piactical lelations between Him and man theie can be none. Hon 
membeis will lecoUect the majestic lines — 

Omnis enim pei se Div6m natuia iiecesse eat 
Immoitah sevo summS, cum pace fiuatui, 

Sejiiucta a noatns lebus, semotaque long& 

Nam piivata duloie omui, piivata pencils, 

Ipsa sius polleus opibua, nihil mdiga noatii, 

Nec benb piomeiitia capitui, nec tangitui ira 


The sects I have mentioned hold, as did the wutei of these lines, 
the existence of the Deity, but m modes and in places wheie He 
can have no concern with mankind. I do not hesitate to say that 
the specific evil, the specific foim of iiieligion, with which in the 
educated woild of the countiy you have to contend, is not blank 
atheism That is a lare opinion veiy seldom met with , but what 
IS fiequently met with is that vaiying foim of opinion that would 
teach us that, whatevei may be beyond the visible things ot this 
woild, you can know nothing of it, and that it is a bootless 
undei taking to attempt to establish relations with it. That is the 
mischief of the age, and that mischief you do not attempt to 
touch. What is more, you gloiy in the state of the law that now 
pievails , you wish to toleiate all ditfeiences of religion, you wish 
to allow every one to enter into your Chamber who admits the 
existence of the Deity. You would seek to admit Voltaiie That 
IS a specimen of your toleiation Voltaiie was not a taciturn foe 
of Clnistianity. He was the authoi of that painful phrase winch 
goes to the heart of eveiy Christian — iaraaer IhnfSime, And that 
is the state of the law from which you are working up the countiy, 
to stiengthen in the minds of the people the false notion that you 
have got a real test, a real safeguard, that Christianity is still 
safe with certain unavoidable exceptions imdei a pioteoting legis 
within the walls of this Chamhei, and for that yon excite a great 
religious war I hold that this contention of oiu opponents is 
disparaging to lehgion, it is idle, it is iiiational Foi if you aie 
to have a lehgioiis test at all, a test of theism, it ought to be the 
test of a well-ascertained theism, not a mere abstract idea dwelling 
in the an and the clouds, but a piactical recognition of Divine 
government and powei to which we aie to account foi eveiy 
thought we conceive, tor eveiy word we utter . That sincere 
and conscientious defenders of the interests of religion are to he 
foimd on the opposite side of the House I do not question 9t this 
moment , but I do contend with my whole heart and soul that the 
interests of religion, as well as the interests of civil liberty, aie 
concerned in the passing of this Bill. ... As to the original 
intention of the oath, theie is very little ditfeience of opinion 
But what has it become? It has become a theistic test It does, 
as I think, involve a lefeience to Ohiistianity in the consciences 
of some gentlemen m the other House of Pailiament, and in this 
also But undoubtedly it is not good foi any of us to force this 
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teat so flavoiiied, oi even not so flavoured, upon men who cannot 
take it with a coidial acceptance. It it. bad , it is demoralising 
A seat in this House is to an oidinaiy Englishman in eaily life, 
01, perhaps, in middle or mature life, when he has leached a posi- 
tion of distinction in his caieei, the highest piize of his ambition 
If you place between him and that prize not only the necessity of 
conforming to ceitain secular conditions, but the adoption of 
cej'tam religious woids, and if these woids are not justly measured 
to the conditions of Ins conscience and comiotions you give him 
an inducement — nay, I do not go too fai when I say — you offer 
him a biibe to tamper with that condition, to do violence to his 
conscience in oidei that he may not he stigmatised hy being shut 
out from the noblest piivilege of Englishmen . . I own, al- 

though I- am now, peihaps, going to mjuie myself hy bunging the 
name of Mi. Bradlaugh into this contioveisy, I am stiongly of 
opinion that this Bradlaugh contioveisy should come to a close 
I have no fear of theism in this House Eeligion is the expiession 
ot the Divine mind, and, howevei little our feeble vision may be 
able to discern the means by which God may provide foi its pie- 
servation, we may leave the mattei in His hands, and we may be 
sure that a firm and courageous application of eveiy principle of 
Justice IS the best way foi the preservation and maintenance of 
leligion And I must painfully recoid my opinion that grave 
injury has been done to religion in many minds — not m instructed 
minds, but in those which are ill-instiucted oi partially instructed 
— in consequence of things which ought nevei to have occurred. 
Gieat mischief has been done in many minds by a lesistanoe 
offered to the man elected by the constituency of Northampton, 
which a poition of the people believe to be unjust When they 
see the profession of religion and the interests of lebgion osten- 
sibly associated with what they aie deeply convinced is injustice, 
it leads to questions about religion itself which commonly end in 
impairing those convictions and that belief the loss of which I 
beheve to be the most inexpressible calamity which can fall either 
upon a man oi upon a nation ” 

Although this eloquent speech called foith repeated bursts of 
applause, even fiom the Opposition ranks, none of the speakers 
who followed Mi. Gladstone seemed to lealise the argument upon 
which his pleas foi religious toleration were based , and his principal 
opponent (Mr Gibson) was, peihaps, at tlie same time the only 
memUer who, during the debate, expressed the feelings which had 
been aroused by Mr Gladstone’s appeal. On the thud night 
(April 30), Lord E Churchill enlivened the discussion by a vigo- 
1 ous onslaught upon Mr. Gladstone, whose speech he declared to 
be as much above the question as a discourse from one of the 
Fathers of the Church. He held the question before the House 
to be one of pohey, solely whether the law should be changed for 
the sake of one man who repiesented nobody but himself. Those 
who opposed this change were the respectable and religious 
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people of the eonntij, while its supporters weie the residuum and 
scum of the population, who scoffed at all lestiamt, moial oi reli- 
gious He anticipated that heieafter the Conservatives would 
continue to take the oath, but the Eadicals would afSrm, some of 
them, no doubt, because the afiumation would be moie convenient 
foi tlieii Eepubbcan and levolutionaiy views. He denied that an 
avowed atheist could take the oath, oi that IMr. Biadlaugh could 
take the oath in the next Pailiament, and he treated as a foul 
insult to the Jews the suggestion that relief of atheists was to be 
placed on the same footing as the Jewish Disabilities Bill. 
Atheists, he contended, were incapable, both by common law and 
statute, of holding official positions , and in opposition to Loid 
Colendge’s political dictum that Chiistiamby is no longer pait of 
the common law, he cited the opinions of Loid Erskine, Sii F 
Kelly, and Baions Martin and Biamwell. Eehgious freedom had 
nothing to do with the question , it was a mattei solely of common 
sense and prudence, and the lesponsxlulity foi the change must 
lest with the Government, for the people were entiiely guiltless 
of any complicity with it 

Numeioiis speakers followed and the whole evening was con- 
sumed without advancing the discussion in any perceptible degree, 
and when the time foi adjomnment aiiived, oi as some thought 
had not auived, furthei time was wasted in coming to a conclu- 
sion which was misappiehended by not a few. The lesultwas 
that when the House met on the following day, a long and 
wearisome wrangle took place as to whethei the debate on the 
Affirmation Bill should be continued or the evening devoted to 
Mr Hopwood’s mischievous resolution on compulsoiy vaccination 
Ultimately the Government earned its point, but little pi ogress 
was made, and ultimately on the fifth night (May 3) a decision 
was ariived at The conclusion of the debate was left to Sn 
Stafford Northcote and Loid Hartington. The former replying 
to the charge often urged in the coiuse of the debate that he had 
once favoured legislation, explained that what he had said was 
that if the Government dealt with the mattei, they could only 
obtain what they wanted by legislation. Pioceeding to argue the 
case, he maintained that the new affirmation would nob be 
equivalent to the declaiation of the Quakei , and the pioposal to 
divorce religion from politics would have a seiious effect abroad, 
especially in India As to the right of the constituency of 
Northampton, it had no right to complain if, with full nofice, it 
elected a disqualified person , and the other constituencies had a 
right to be consulted befoi e the law was altered. He denied that 
this was a question of civil freedom, foi the maintenance of that 
lested on the religious character of the people As to the closing 
of the Bradlaughcontioversy, that might be desirable, but the Bill 
would not effect it, and to pass this Bill would give the appearance 
of a peisonal triumph to Mi Bradlaiigb 

Lord Hartington said that, after hearing Sii Staffoid Noith- 
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cote, he was still of opinion that the light hon. gentleman had 
at one time held a different view, and was leady to concur in a 
settlement of the question. He protested against the atten^pt to 
identify the Liberal party with the cause of Mi. Bradlaugh, and 
he denied emphatically that it was by the late Mi Adam’s invita- 
tion that he had contested Northampton. This was not a Brad- 
laugh Belief Bill, foi though his election was the cause of its being 
raised, there were othei reasons apait from him wliy it should be 
settled now that it had been raised The noble lord gave his 
reasons foi holding that the great question of civil and religions 
liberty was involved in the question, denied that the intioduction 
of an atheist would secularise Parliament, and with legaid to the 
petitions remarked that many of them went furthei than the 
rejection of the Bill The Government, in recommending the 
Bill, believed that they were pieserving the Sacied Word fiom the 
risk of profanation, that they weie protecting leligion fiom the 
degrading contact of party politics, and were upholding the piin- 
ciples of civil and lehgious liberty 

A division was then taken , and, amid great excitement, the 
Speaker announced the lesult — for the second leading 289, against 
it 292, thus leaving the Government in a minority of 3 There 
were loud cries for Mi Gladstone, but they met with no response 
The majority included 8 English and 9 lush Liberals, and 36 
Parnellites, the lemaindei being English, Scotch, and Irish Oonsei- 
vatives. Eighteen English and Scotch, and twenty two Irish 
Liberals absented themselves, as did two Painellites, Di Gommins 
and The O’ Goiman Mahon, but the Conseivatives, with the excep- 
tion of four, voted against the Bill, and of these the absence of 
only two, the Hon P. Wyndhain and Mi Eaton, could be regarded 
as vohmtaiy. The situation of the Government, consequent upon 
the lejection of the measure, raised but little interest It was felt 
that on such a point resignation was at least impiobable, whilst 
their piomise to bung in a Relief Bill having been fulfilled and 
rejected, the political atmosphere was oleaied, at least until a 
dissolution should bung the question before the constituencies 
Even the Standard lecogmsed this aspect and, admitting that 
the vote was not one of want of confidence, declared that it had 
weakened the authority and leputation of the Government, to a 
degiee which would only be appaient at a future date. 

When the House met on the following day (May 4), before 
comm"encing public business, the Speaker road a letter which he 
had received from Mi Biadlaugh, informing him of his desire to 
come forward to take the oath, and asking, if the Speaker declined 
to call him to the table in the usual way, that he might be heard 
at the bai. The Speaker added that he should desire an instruc- 
tion fiom the House on the point At this cries were raised foi 
Mr Gladstone, but as he did not rise Sir Staffoid Northcote moved 
that Mr Bradlaugh be not permitted to go through the form of 
taking the oath He had no objection, he said, to Mr. Bradlaugh 
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bein^ heaid at the bai IVIi LahouQheie having moved that Mi 
Biadlaugh be heaid, and this being agieed to, Mi Biadlaugli 
addressed the House, standing at the bai He reminded 
the House that though he had been le-eleoied in Maich 1882 he 
had not since piesented himself to take his seat Having been 
piesent during the lecent debates, he said he had been obliged to 
listen in silence to many imputations against him, but if he weie 
as vile as he was made out to be that would not be a legal disquali- 
fication, nor a legitimate bmdrance to the performance of his 
constitutional duty Eeplying to the objections urged against hun, 
he denied that he was or evei had been the candidate of the 
Government, and as to the opinions attributed to him, while 
denying that he had evei objected to the oath in the face of the 
House, he lepudiated the right of the House to inqiiiie into those 
opinions 

Ml Laboucheie then moved the “previous question” Mi. 
Gladstone said that he should not himselt have divided against the 
resolution, but as the “previous question” had been moved he 
should siippoit it Sii S Northoote leminded the House that if 
the “previous question” were earned, theie would be nothing to 
prevent Mi Bradlaugh from taking the oath. The “previous 
question” was then negatived by 271 to 165, and Sir S. Noith- 
cote’s resolution was agieed to, amid loud cheering. 

A few days latei Mr. Bradlaugh met his constituents at Noith- 
ampton, and offered to resign his seat, declaiing that if they 
desired him to letain it he should considei it his duty to disobey 
tbe House whenever he pleased, and how he pleased This decla- 
ration was met by an apparently unanimous vote of confidence, 
and Mr. Biadlaugh was formally requested to retain his position 
as them representative. Calmer counsels, however, pievailed, .aud 
Mr. Biadlaugh devoted the greater part of the summer to holding 
public meetings throughout the country They were, as a lule, 
well attended, and oideily conducted, and in some cases, as for 
instance at Newcastle, imposing demonstrations The purport of 
the lesolutions passed on all occasions was to affirm tlie inheient 
right of eveiy duly elected person to take his seat m the legislative 
coimcil of the nation With persistent unanimity the oigans of 
the London press ignored these expiessions of piovincial opinion, 
and refused to admit that they weie likely to be productive of 
piactical results in the excitement of a general election 

Tire remaining topics with which Parliament and the piihlic 
were occupied during the second period of the Session were 
numerous, but little or no progress was made in practical legis- 
lation. The unfinished Transvaal debate was again taken up 
(April 13), hut the crossed threads of the various amendments 
rendered any definite vote impossible. Mi. Forster’s enthusiasm 
foi the native races of South Africa led him for the moment to 
renounce the peace-piinciples of his weed, and to suggest that the 
moment might not he far distant when it would be the duty of 
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England to take up arms in defence of the Bechuanas , and in 
this, though for a very diffeient reason, he found himself supported 
by the Opposition, whose strongly expiessed desiie was to ipflict 
chastisement on the Boers Mt Goschen again was the spokesman 
ot a party which still heheved the enfoioement of the Pietoiia 
Convention to be possible , and failing that, would withdraw oui 
Eesident, although by so doing, a long and cruel struggle between 
the natives and the settleis might ensue He was not, howevei, 
blind to the probable insult of the laiesez fairs attitude assumed 
by the pubhc at laige, and by a large body of Libeials in Pailia- 
ment on the South African question . and he foresaw nothing but 
confusion and disaster, unless the countiy made up its mind 
whethei it intended to protect the native races in that part of the 
world, or whether it would adheie rigidly to the piinciple of non- 
inteivention Mr Leatham probably expiessed with tuith the 
general feeling of the electorate, when he declared that the 
majority of the taxpayers of Great Biitain would lesent any pro- 
posal to spend money in the protection of the natives. Mi 
Chamberlain, on behalf of the Government, indicated a policy 
which, whilst it took hints from all sides, satisfied none. He 
taunted the leaders of the Opposition witli making warlike speeches 
in favour of a peace resolution , but lie denied that even a war 
undertaken by oui troops would prove beneficial to the natives 
The Goveinment, instead of spending money on a warlike demon- 
sbiation in South Africa, which might involve them in intiioate 
engagements, proposed lathei to compensate by money oi land 
those native chiefs and then peisonal adheients whose property 
had been seized by the Boers , a limitation which very naturally 
called foith protests horn all quartern. No division was taken 
upon any of the points laised, and the debate was adjourned in- 
definitely, 

Irish grievances were bi ought before the House on two occa- 
sions by piivate members— Mr O’Connor Powei, who wished to 
pledge the Government to some scheme foi the artificial lehef of 
lush distiess (April 10) ; and Mr, Barry, who proposed a system 
of local self-government (Apiil 11), which would, if adopted, go 
far to realise the promises held out in the Queen's speech m 1881 
Mr O’Counoi Power’s description of the state of the West of 
Ireland was based upon the expeiience of a peisonal visit, and 
although some of the scenes he depicted may have been highly 
colourT'd, the broad tacts of a generally pievaihng and deep distress 
were scarcely challenged. His remedy for the misery he had 
-Witnessed was a judicious and economic system of migration, and 
optional and assisted emigration, together with a consolidation of 
the holdings from which tenants were removed. He found a 
supporter for this pioposal amongst the English Conservative 
squires— Sir B. Leighton , bub Lord Lymington, whose acquaint- 
ance with the lush land question was not merely parhamentary 
and political, strongly opposed the migiation proposed, and moved 
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that Government aid should he only given to assist emigiation. 
Theie weie, accoiding to the most competent authoiities, 100,000 
tenants holding taims ot less than lOacies each, and of a valuation 
of 5,1 or undei, and to leheve these adequately and m aceoidance 
with Ml O’Connoi Power’s scheme would, Loid Lymington con- 
tended, he almost impossible foi the State, whilst the local rates wei e 
already so heavy, that any further biuden on them would be 
dangerous The lush members having shown their customary 
diveisity of opinion, Mi Trevelyan, on behalf of the Government, 
opposed the motion, pointing out that the difference between 
Mr. O’Connoi Power and the Govei nment was that while the latter 
had been tipng to relieve the congested distiicts of their ovei 
population by one piocess, which was only just beginning, the 
foimei pioposed to do it by anothei, which was simply a foim ot 
peasant piopiietaiy, under which the tenant, instead ot buying the 
land on which he was settled and was cultivating, would have to 
buy pool land elsewbeie If the migiation proposed were earned 
it would pledge the Government to a very seiious extent To 
settle 25,000 families, as was suggested by Mi O’Connoi Powei, 
half a milhon acres would be required — of which the fee simple 
would coat three millions , two millions moie would he needed foi 
faim buildings, &c , whereas 25,000 families emigrated at the 
late of 51 per head, as proposed by the Government, would only 
, lequire 650,000Z In either case the money would be a dead loss, 
^but in the latter a specific benefit would have been obtained, and 
the voluntaiy principle would have been unassaded It was the 
opinion of the Government that the best lemedy was the en- 
couragement of emigration fiom those distiiots in families, and 
this opinion was supported by the highest authoiities. The ex- 
periment already made had proved most beneficial, and the 
expectations of the Government as to its economical effects had 
been completely fulfilled Mr. W. H Smith urged that emigration 
was better than staivation He maintained that compulsoiy mi- 
gi-aUon must piove a failure Lord Lymington’s amendment was 
earned by 99 to 33, and the resolution as thus amended was 
negatived 

The Bill introduced by Mi Bariy, m the enfoiced absence of 
its leal author Mr. Healy, was even less successful, but its in- 
tention, if less philanthiopic, was thoioughly patriotic. Its object 
was to bring about the constitution of county couucils in each 
county in Ireland, upon which three representatives should be 
elected by thd ratepayers of every barony in the countiy. Every 
person whose name appeared on the last rate for the relief of the 
poor would he qualified to vote for the first election, and all sub- 
sequent elections were to be in the hands of the ratepayers. The 
Bill further provided that these councils should enjoy all the lights 
and powers on the one hand, and be subject to the same restric- 
tions on the other, as aie now applicable to municipal bodies 
coiporate, Mr. Bairy referred to the County Government Bill, 
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whioli tlie late Mr. Butt lotioduced in the year 1875, and expiessed 
his belief that if the modeiate and statesmanlike pioposals it con- 
tained had been accepted at the time in the spmb m which®they 
were made, much of the keen political excitement and social dis- 
oidei which had followed would have been avoided. Nothing was 
done till 1879, when Sir M Hioks-Beach intioduced anothei Bill 
for grand jury reform, which was soon diopped In 1881 
the Queen’s Speech contained a paiagiaph stating that a Bill 
dealing with the question of county government would be intio 
duced by the Q-overnment ; but foi some reason oi other the 
Government did not pass the promised measuie He therefore 
asked the Government to give their special attention and support 
to this measure, the first advantage of which was its being based 
upon popular representation , and secondly, it estabhshed some- 
thing hke continuity of authoiity in the counties, which at pi esont 
did not exist. 

The Irish members were again divided in then opinions as to 
the value of the proposed measuie, and Mr. Trevelyan, on the 
ground of want of time, lefused to support it, although by so 
doing he was forced to vote against a Bill which he had cordially 
supported eight years previously Mr Barry, however, obtained 
the votes of a few independent Eadioals, and mustered 58 sup 
poiteis, whilst the Government counted 281 adheients recruited 
fiom both sides of the House ^ 

In the House of Lords the condition of Ii eland had also been 
discussed, though from a somewhat different point of view. Lord 
Dunraven (April 13), in calling attention to the condition of 
agricultural labourers in Ireland, observed that the condition of 
that class never had been very satisfactory They were pooily fed 
and clothed, very insufficiently paid, and in many cases the faimeis 
charged them exorbitant rents for the cabins in which they lived 
Of late yeais there had been remedial measures foi thefaimeis, 
but, as a consequence of those measmes, the laboureis were woise 
off than they had been before, because the landowners were not 
able to give them so much employment as they gave them in 
former times, and because Parliament vested in the tenant farmer 
the value of improvements made by the labourer, whose only 
compensation was, perhaps, one year’s crop allowed him by the 
tenant of the reclaimed land. He estimated that a million ot 
humaoi beings were inteiested in this question He suggested that 
the labomers ought to have better dwellings, that they should be 
seemed agamst capricious eviction, and that the tenant faimei 
should not be allowed to charge a penny moie rent to the labourer 
for hiB small holding than the farmer himself paid for it. He 
moved that, in the opimon of the House, it was desirable to 
legislate on behalf of the lush agricultural labouieis as soon as 
the condition of the country permitted such legislation. 

Lord Carlingfoid, on behalf of the Government, admitted the 
geneial truth of Lord Dunraven'*. description of the farm labourer s 
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lot, of which the hardship aiose fiom their employment not being 
constant, and from then dwellings being so intoleiably miseiable. 
He did not see how the class could be mateiially benefited by 
diiect legislation, but certainly anything which lelieved distiicts 
of congested population w-ould be of seivice to them in increasing 
the demand foi Ubom, aud nothing would be of greater service to 
them than an alteration of that system of Pooi Law latmg whicJi 
had conduced to the clearing of lands and the oveicrowding of the 
small towns. He did not suppose Lord Dunraven himself expected 
that any piactieal good would result from the adoption of his 
motion. Although content to withdraw a resolution, which in 
truth was only intended to provoke discussion, and to ascertain the 
general tendency of the views of the Hovemment, Lord Dunraven 
showed no intention of allowing the matter to i est at this stage 
Accordingly, ten days latei (Apiil 23), aimed with a fresh array 
of facts, he once more brought forward the question of lush 
distress, showing by the official statistics that the number of live 
stock in that countiy had laigely diminished , that the land there 
had been lapidly going out of cultivation, while, though pastuiage 
had been incieasing, its luciease had not been in piopoition to the 
deoiease in cultivation 5 and that the fisheiies and othei industiies, 
with the exception of flax, in which for a time theie had been an 
increase, which, however, had nob been maintained, had been going 
down. All this depreciation had been most marked since 1871, 
and the way in which he accounted for it was that capital had been 
withdrawn from Ireland, He pointed out that large numbers of 
the Irish people were in a very wi etched condition, being devoid at 
all times of some of the necessaiies of life, and being from time to 
time subjected to actual famine. He had more than once lecom- 
mended that the State should foster small industries in Ireland, 
and that it should encouiage a large scheme of emigration. He 
believed that the promotion of railways and the opening up of 
roads would be very useful , but he did not beheve in a scheme of 
reclamation and migration set on foot by the State, nor in a State 
attempt to estabhsh large manufactures m Ireland He contended 
that no private efforts or endeavours of voluntary societies could 
conduct emigration from Iieland on a sufficiently extensive scale. 
He had no sympathy with the objection entertained by the Irish 
Roman Cathohe Bishops and priests to emigration as a principle, 
and he thought the existence of that objection was a lamentable 
fact. Though he did not take a very sangume view of the pi ospects 
of Ireland, he was of opinion that the state of things there might 
be much improved by emigration He theiefoie moved that the 
House was of opmion that a large scheme of emigration was desi- 
rable in that countiy 

Lord Lansdowne, having lefeiied to the excessive amount of 
poor lates in some of the lush counties, added that there were a 
quaiter of a million lush tenants so pool that they could not exist 
decently, even if they had no lent to pay From these and similar 
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causes he diewthe conclusion that the only remedy was emigration 
on a scale veiy much moie extensive than that contemplated mthe 
Act undei which the Q-oveinment now assisted in piomotifeg it 
“ If,” he said, “ there was a population that could not live, and 
there was no hope for them in a scheme foi the leclamation of 
land 01 in the establishment of manufactuies ; if they could not 
1 amove the population to othei parts of Ireland without the evils 
to which he had refeiied, smely it followed, almost as a mathe- 
matical demonstiation, that the only thing to be done was to 
emigrate them altogethei.” Other lush landloids followed on the 
same side, and concurring in the pictuie drawn by Lord Dunraven, 

Lord Carlingfoid, on the part of the Government, whilst main- 
tainmg that there was more hght and less shade m Irish prospects 
than some of the previous speakers had seemed inclined to allow, 
admitted that the improvement was of very recent date, and could 
only be gathered from the reports received by the Lord Lieutenant 
from the distressed districts. Evidence, moreover, was every week 
coming in that the local authorities and private individuals weie 
beginning to take advantage of 'the benefits offered to them by 
recent legislation. Under the existing law, occupiers m Ireland 
could borrow money to make roads which might be found desi- 
rable foi the purpose of land reclamation The amount applied 
for by occupiers up to that time had been 261,000? , of which 
96,000? had been sanctioned, and 22,000?. actually advanced, 
whilst 118,000? was under consideration. From inquiry and a 
fuU consideiation of the subject, he felt convinced that no plan of 
leclamation and migration conducted by the State which had yet 
been suggested was at all desirable He concuired with Lord 
Lansdowne as to emigration, and he announced that there was then 
before the Government an offer of a veiy hopeful kind for the 
removal of a number of selected families from the West of Ireland 
to the other side of the Atlantic, and that he hoped to be in a 
position before long to state to the House the particulars of a plan 
which appeared to him to be genuine and important. If Loid 
Dunraven went to a division he certainly could not vote against 
him, but after what he had just said he hoped that the motion 
would not be put. Satisfied with the assurance ho had received, 
Loid Dunraven complied with this request, and before the session 
closed, had the satisfaction of seeing his scheme viitually adopted 
by Lewd Spencei. 

The giants to Loids Wolseley and Alcestei foi then services 
in the Egyptian campaign were not allowed to pass without chal- 
lenge, indeed, the opposition they called forth was so strong 
that the Government found it subsequently necessary to change 
their onginal form, with the inevitable result of raising the ques- 
tion a second time, and of accentuating such portion of public 
opimon as was hostile alike to the duties imposed upon the British 
aimy and navy and to the mode adopted for expressing the nation’s 
Platitude Tbe Rnvni mpissflO'f'f! /Amil 16^ m +.Vir -hint. inHlnn/>A 
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lecommencled in each case annmties of 2,000Z pei annum for two 
lives. The opposition to these g-rants was led (Apiil 19) by IMi. 
LaboMclieie, who moved that the seivices of Lord Alcester weie 
not of such a chaiactei as to make the passing of the Bill desir- 
able Eefeiimg to the solemn pledge in favoui of letrenchment 
given by the Grovei nment on the debate on JIi Eylands’s motion 
(Apiil 6), he thought that the piesent demand was a lathei 
abiupt change of fiont Moieovei, as Loid Alcestoi’s son was 
not yet bom, it was difficidt to undeistand the seivices he could 
have lendeied to his country As foi Loid Alcester himself, Mr 
G-ladstone had eulogised him fii st of all because he aided in the ti ans- 
poit of tioops to Ismailia , and secondly, because he bombarded' 
Alexandiia Dnnng the Peninsula! and the Crimean wars and 
the Indian Mutiny tioops were transported, but nobody ever 
got a pension for it. As for the bombardment, 860 men were 
killed 01 wounded at Algiers, but only eight were killed and 
twenty-six wounded at Alexandria — a proof that there was no 
great danger m the operation. In not having troops ready to 
land aftei the bombardment, Loid Alcester was flying m the face 
of a joint note from the foreign consuls, and the destruction of 
the foits under such circumstances was to court the honors which 
immediately followed in the town A week previously, moreover, 
Lord Alcester had dined at the Mansion House, and there he 
made these remarks . — 

“ I was told in distinct terms that I must do nothmg until 
measures could be adopted to remove the Eiuopean population. 
The massacre of Alexandria took place on June 11 I will ask 
you to pay attention to what I say now The last vessel contain- 
ing refugees horn Egypt was towed out of the harbour of Alexan- 
dria at 4 P.M. on July 10, and we attacked the batteries at 
7 o’clock on the following morning. Therefore there was no laolc 
of promptitude m endeavouiing to redress the grievances we had 
to obtain redress for.” 

Lord Alcester thus entrrely threw over the Blue Books, and 
made it clear that the bombardment was a punishment for the 
massacre of June 11. “Did the Government,” asked Mi Labou- 
cheie, “ accept that view, and admit that they had been hood- 
wmked ? If so, how could they ask the House to giant a pension ? 
The moment Mi Bright heard of the bombardment he resigned, 
and this strengthened the suspicion that the Government»knew 
nothing about it until it had actually occiuied ” Coming to the 
general question, he said that there were precedents for and against 
hereditary pensrons. In the cases of Lord Clrve and Lord Lyons 
they were limrted to one life, and so also in the case of Lord 
Nelson after the battle of the Nile. He was given 2,000Z. a year 
for life, although the battle was a little more important than the 
blowing up of Alexandria. Admiral Parker, who opened up the 
Chinese Empire, received nothing Sir Chailes Napiei and Sir 
Eobeit Stopfoid, after the siege of Acre, were siinilaily treated. 
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The only peubiontj gianfced aftei the Cnmean wai Weie those to 
Loid Eaglan’s family The Duke of Wellington won Seimga- 
patam and Assaye, but received no title until aftei his Poiti^uese 
sei vices, and 2,000Z. a yeai foi two lives was not voted to him 
imtil 1812, when his loll of victoiies was a long and splendid 
one. “ A veiy lecent case,” puisued Mi. Lahouchere, “ was that of 
General Eobeits. If 12,500i was enough foi him, why should 
Loid Alcestei leceive 2,000Z a yeai foi two lives ? Military pen- 
sions are lehcs of the had old times when it was considered noblei 
to wear a swoid than to he distinguished m civil puisuits. No- 
body proposed to give Mr. Gladstone and Sii Stafifoid Noithcote 
pensions. Lord BeaoonsGeld nevei got a pension Foi ten years 
past Loid Alcestei had leceived 3,467^. annually when out on active 
seivice He was paid 766Z a yeai as Admiial, and would letue 
on a pension of 850^. As a naval Loid of the Admiialty he le- 
ceived l,200i. a yeai, and out of the vote foi special seivices in 
Egypt, while a common sailor would get only 21,, Loid Alcester 
would have 961J as his share Suiely this was a sufficient re- 
ward These noble pensioneis weie simply peisons in the leoeipt 
of outdoor rehef. Such things weie only possible in a Paiha- 
ment hke the piesent one, which does not lejiiesent the mind of 
the country, and the soonei it is lefoimed tlie bettei If they 
wanted to lewaid Loid Alcester, why not pay him a lump sum 
down and be done with it? He had no doubt some of Hei 
Majesty’s Ministers would follow him into the lobby, for Mi. 
Ohambeiiain, at any rate, ought not to add to the number of 
‘ those who toil not, neither do they spin ’ Sir Charles Dilke, he 
hoped, would also vote with him. He tiusted the peimeation 
process earned on by these two gentlemen had gone far enough 
to produce one oi two permeated colleagues wlio would also vote 
against the Bill ” The loud applause with which the whole of 
the Liberal party leceived this speech seemed to be a revelation 
to Mr Gladstone, who was evidently not prepared foi such a cor- 
dial reception, among his own folio weis, of an attack of which full 
warnmg had been given The amendment was seconded by Mi. 
Eylands, and Mr Gladstone’s suppoiteis were all to be found on 
the Opposition side of the House, until Mi. Childers rose to say 
that the Goveinment were prepared to legaid the question of a 
lump sum 01 of a pension as one of mere detail, wherein he was 
prepare^ to accept the genera.1 sense of the House He attempted, 
as did Ml. Campbell-Bannerman, afterwaids to explain away 
the words used by Lord Alcestei at the Mansion House; but 
neither of the Government apologists succeeded in removing the - 
impression the woids had conveyed. No further attempt was 
made by the Ministry to defend then couise of action, and Sii 
Wilfrid Lawson was allowed to close the debate with a humoioiis 
attack on the Jmgo policy of the Libeial Government When 
the division was called, a number of independent Eadicals left 
the House, but the Mimstiy, supported by the Conservative 
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leaders and tlieir followeis, defeated Mr Labouchere’s amendment 
by 209 to 77, and subsequently earned the second reading of 
Loid^cester’s Annmty Bill by 217 to 85. The opposition to 
Lord wolseley’s pension, which was taken separately, was led by 
Messrs. Broadhuist and Bmt, the woikmg-men’s representatives. 
Lord Hartington defended the action of the Q-overnment on tech- 
nical grounds and by an appeal to precedents, avoiding, as far as 
possible, any discussion of the policy which lendeied the Egyp- 
tian campaig-n inevitable The opposition to Lord Wolseley’s 
pension numbered 56 , whilst 178 supported the Ministerial pro- 
posals 

Early m the session the friends of the farmer found an oppor- 
tumty of pressing upon the Groveinment the need for legislation, 
aEd the general assent with which the claim was received, although 
opinions widely differed as to the mode of lediess, doubtless deter- 
mined the Govemment to give precedence to then Agricultuial 
Holdings Bill over the promised Bill foi the reform of the Govern- 
ment of London The faimeis’ campaign was opened by Mi Pell 
(Apiil 17), who moved that no fuithei delay should be allowed m 
granting adequate lehef to ratepayers m counties and boroughs in 
respect of national services leqiiiied of local authorities. Tracing 
the history of the question of local burdens since 1872, when Su’ 
Massey Lopes had, by a majority of 100, oaiiied a resolution 
agamst the Ministry of the day, condemning the injustice of the 
then existing system, Mr. Pell declared that duimg the interval 
of inactivity the question had giown more complicated, and the 
burdens thiown on the lates had grown heavier. The national 
services lefeired to by Mr PeU m his survey, included indoor 
relief of the poor, the maintenance of paupei lunatics, the payment 
of the oonstabulaiy, &c In England alone an annual expenditure 
of 55 millions was involved in these matters, and of this sum at 
least one-half was raised out of rates, whilst the loans issued 
already amounted to 144 milhons. Real piopeity in England was 
absolutely in pawn for these local loans, raised to construct gaols 
now unused, woikhouses unoccupied, and sanitaiy experiments 
abandoned; and whilst the burden of providing for this expen- 
diture fell chiefly to smallei ratepayers in the boroughs and to 
imal occupieis, these had httle oi no voice in the control of the 
policy which ended m those failiues. Mi. Pell’s avowed desiie 
was to pledge the Mimstry to deal at once with a questioi^ which 
ten years of parhamentaiy discussion had ripened. Mr Albeit 
Grey, who on this occasion came forward to the assistance of the 
Government with an amendment (which Mr. Pell said had been 
drawn by an oldei hand) recognising the necessity of lelief, but 
declaring that it should be given by tiansfeiiing the proceeds of 
taxes to local authorities, and in connection with a reform of local 
government. Of the three modes of givmg lebef— subvention, 
turther centralisation, and the appropriation of imperial taxes — 
he prefened the latter, and he indicated vaiious taxes, such as the 
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house tax, the game and gun licences, the dog hcenCe, carnage 
licence, armorial hearings, and drink licences, amounting to nearly 
five millions, which might veiy properly be devoted to the relief 
of local burdens The income tax also might he so usedj^ut it 
was impossible at present to adopt this mode of relief, because 
theie were no local authorities to whom the taxes could be handed 
over 

This alternative pioposal was, however, scaicely to the taste of 
the country party; for although there was nothing in then 
speeches to show that they were thinking only of the landowners, 
yet the obvious hesitation they showed to having the house tax 
handed over to defray the expenses of local government, suggested 
the idea that a reform in the incidence of taxation which Would 
chiefly afl'ect suburban districts was not the most prominent 
thought in the minds of the county landowners. Mi. H. H. 
Fowlei showed veiy plainly that the settlement of the question 
was fai less simple than either the author of the resolution or of 
the amendment supposed The total amount raised by local taxa- 
tion was about 32^ millions, of which 27 millions were raised by 
rates Of this latter sum 6^ millions were contiibuted by London, 
10^ millions by the municipal boroughs, 7^ mdlions by mixed 
urban and rural districts, and only millions by pmely lural 
districts The expenchtme of local taxes was foi the benefit of all 
descriptions of piopeity, and theiefoie he protested against the 
whole buiden being home by one description — namely, real pro- 
perty Sii Baldwyn Leighton, in suppoitmg the resolution, 
declared that the patience of the ratepayers was well mgh 
exhausted The only changes which had been made, like the 
imposition of highway lates in lieu of tolls, had heen to the detii 
meat of the farmer, the chaige for the constahulaiy, at first 
optional, was made compulsoiy, whilst the cost of the maintenance 
of pauper lunatics had inci eased to an alaimmg extent With 
reference to this latter chaige, Sii B. Leighton threw out the 
somewhat oiiginal suggestion, that, inasmuch as agieat pioportion 
of lusamty was attributable to intempeiance, the proceeds of 
public house licences should he assigned to the local authorities. 
Othei small sources of levenue should, he considered, be also 
handed ovei foi the relief of taxation, and the deficit made up by 
a tax upon personal propeity, to he raised, not through the agency 
of anji of the income-tax schedules, hut by means of a stamp on 
investments of capital. The addition of 4d m the pound, oi, if 
necessary, of 2 pei cent on eveiy sum invested beyond a certain 
hmit, would, he declared, piodiice at least three millions, whilst 
neither the general revenue nor the Consolidated Fund would be 
touched. Sii Massey Lopes, after discussing the inciease of local 
taxation, and the decrease over its contiol, to which the financial 
history of the previous quarter of a century boie witness, followed 
very much the same line of argument, declaring that the existing 
system was cruelty alike to landowner and occupier, between 
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whom the burdens imposed had to be shared He saw in the 
amendment evidence that the Grovemment were not in earnest, 
and l^at they weie glad of some excuse to shelve the question for 
another session 

Sii Charles Dilke at once lose to lepel this suggestion, showing 
that Mr Gtiey’s amendment, if accepted, would declaie that the 
reform of local taxation was most urgently required. If it were to 
it lathei than to the resolution that the Government gave their 
suppoit, it was because the latter was absolutely vague and had 
been supported by speeches contiadictoiy to one another. He 
then proceeded to answer in detail the vaiious points raised by 
preceding speakers, e.specially by Sir Massey Lopes, with whom he 
tlioioughly agieed on the piinciple that everybody should con- 
tribute to the local rates according to his utmost ability. The 
difficulty was to apply this principle, and to decide the limits of 
uiban and imal distiicts. The questions of local taxation and 
local government, he contended, weie so closely mixed up, that the 
two questions ought to be dealt with togethei Mi Sclatei -Booth 
replied that foi ten oi twelve yeais the Libeials bad been talking 
of this division of the lates between the owner and occupier, and 
holding out vague jciomises of reform, but had so far done nothing. 
He (Mr. Sclatei -Booth) held that what was moie necessaiy was to 
sepaiate the inteiests of owneis and occupiers of land m towns and 
in the rural districts. In a city like London, it was difficult to 
say who should, foi piuposes of rating, be considered the owner, 
and who should he made liable for a rate levied in respect of 
the expenditure that was foi the comfoit oi convenience of tlie 
occupant In the imal districts a very diffeient difficulty presented 
itself, for there the farmer, a man of small means, was rated in 
inverse latio to his income, whilst his landlord escaped veiy 
lightly. With regard to the asseition so frequently made that 
any remission of taxation on land would he foi the benefit of the 
0 (\nei, and not foi the occnpiei, Mi. Sclatei -Booth was of opinion 
that the times weie so bad foi landlords m the matter of letting 
faims, that they would be unable to take any advantage of the 
I emission of local lates. The condition of the agiicultmal interest, 
moieovei, was such that lehef, however slight, would be welcome as 
a boon. He did not wish to have lecouise to the Consolidated 
Fund for indoor lelief; he piefeued the idea of general rates 
applicable to the whole kingdom, similar to the geneial metropo- 
litan poor rates , he was ready to give up the house tax for local 
purpose^, though it would he throwing upon occupiers of houses in 
f owns an additional burden ; and he thought that the carnage 
licmce duty was faiily applicable to the highway rates, Mr. 
Goschen thought that speakers on both sides too frequently lost 
sight of the fact that it was impossible to lelieve ratepayers without 
burdening taxpayers; that practically the two classes weie iden- 
tical, and that imposts must he found of which the proceeds 
vrojld go to the relief of the rates. He theiefoie asked the sup- 
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poiters of the resolution whom they wished to relieve, and how 
would any measmes agreed upon opeiate upon the two classes ? 
With regaid to the house tax, the Conservatives, as fai hack as 
IS^l, had lejected its tiansfei to lelieve local lates, on the ground 
that the lelief it would afford would be totally inadequate in the 
rural districts, although these had not the same giievances as the 
urban districts. Mi Goschen was equally sceptical of the results 
of a subvention from the Consolidated Fund, which was simply a 
euphony for putting taxes upon incomes, oi upon commodities 
already taxed foi Impeiial puiposes The question of centialisation 
or decentralisation m his eyes, was not less impoitant than that of 
taxation. ,He was opposed to the idea of handing over to the 
Central Goveinment the police, oi the lunatics, oi the indooi poor. 
He hoped lathei, that when County Boaids weie established, they 
would take not only the management of these matters, but they 
would lelieve the Central Government of much of the work now 
forced upon it. Foi this lea&on he maintained that local reform 
and local relief should be consideied togethei, and that the object 
of all legislation should be to stimulate local interest in local 
affaiis. Su Stafford Noithcote briefly defended the action of the 
Goveinment of which he had been a member. If the, system of 
subvention was a wiong one, at all events it was an attempt to 
grapple with the question. He protested against the strategy of 
the Libeial Goveinment, which refused to grant a boon admitted 
to be well deserved until it had proposed something with respect 
to local goveinment If the pioposal weie a good one, it should 
be accepted on its own meiits, and if not, people ought not to 
he diiven to accept it. 

Ml, Gladstone then lose to close the debate. He denied the 
need of any dilatoiy plea, as the Goveinment had notoiiously had 
no opportunity of dealing with the question. The motion meant 
a demand foi an immediate inciease of taxation and a reversal of 
the Budget airangements. It imphed, also, a continuance of the 
system of subventions, which he objected to, because it tended to 
inciease centialisation and waste. He accepted the pimciple that 
these chaiges ought not to be imposed on one deseiiption of pro- 
pel ty alone, but the levision ought not to be effected piecemeal, 
and due caie should be taken that justice should be done between 
different kmds of pioperty and different classes of the community, 
and that chaiges now borne by pioperty should not be tiansfeiied 
to labour. 

The House then divided on almost purely party lines, the 
bulk of the Home Euleis voting with the Conservatives m support 
of Mr. Pell’s resolution, which was negatived by 229 votes to 217 ; 
and Ml. A Grey’s amendment was then agreed to without a 
division 

Pour weeks later, at one o’clock of the morning, as the House 
was separating for the Whitsuntide lecess (May 10), Mr Dodson 
brought in the reply of the Government to the demands of the 
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Conservatives and its own suppoiteis. The Agiicultiual Holdings 
Bill, however, had, it was asserted, been veiy much changed fiom. 
the shape in which the Tenant Eight Bdl foi England and Scotland 
had oiiginally been drafted. The reason assigned was the need of 
disarming the opposition, and of offering an instalment which it 
might he found possible to pass in the remaining weeks of the 
Ses'iion. Fiom the outset it was announced as a compiomise, and 
if it failed to excite enthusiasm amongst its friends, it was hoped 
that it might escape from the hostdity of its enemies The 
Farmers’ Alliance, through its mouthpieces in Parliament, Sir. 
J. W. Barclay and Mi. J Howard, at once announced then oppo- 
sition to the measure, and soon afterwards they found a powerful 
ally in SB. Boilase, although there was not complete haimony on 
all points between the Radical objectors to the Bill The object 
of the Agricultural Holdmgs Bill, as briefly explained by SIi. Dodson, 
was to entitle tenants to receive compensation fiom then landloids, 
on the teirmnation of then tenancies, foi any impiovements which 
they may have made. The measiue of the compensation was to 
be the value of the improvement to the incoming tenant. 

The various agiicultmal “improvements” lecognised by the 
Bill weie twenty-one in number, as in the Act of 1875 , and as 
there, divided into three classes, though in a different way Foi 
most works of a permanent cliaiactei the consent of the laudloid 
would be a condition piecedent to the claim foi compensation 
And if, in giving his consent, the landlord should insist upon any 
agreement as to compensation, it might he substituted foi the 
provision of the Bill. Consequently the landlord has an oppoi- 
tunity of contracting himself out of this part of the Bill. The 
impiovements referred to in this class weie the erection oi 
enlargement of buildings, the laying down of permanent pastuie, 
the making and planting of osiei beds, the making of water 
meadows or works of irrigation, the making of gardens, the 
makmg oi impioving of roads oi budges, the making or im- 
proving of watercourses, ponds, wells, or reservoirs, oi of woiks 
for supply of water foi agricultmal oi domestic piuposes, the 
makmg of fences, the planting of hops, the planting of orchards, 
the reclaiming of waste land, and the warping of land. 

Drainage was omitted from the first class of improvements, 
and set in a class by itself. For this, the consent of the landloid 
would he no longer necessary, hut notice must be given t;p him 
of any intended work If the landlord and tenant should agiee 
upon any compensation, it would override that gi anted by the 
Bill If not, the landlord would have the power to cany out the 
work himself, and charge the tenant 5 pei cent, on the outlay ; 
if on the other hand the drainage he undertaken by the tenant, he 
would then be entitled to compensation under the Bill 

In the thud class were comprised the honing of land with 
undissolved bones, the chalking of laud, clay burning, claying, 
liming, marling, the application to land of purchased artificial or 
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other purchased manure, the consumption on the holding by cattle, 
sheep, or pigs of cake or othei feeding stuff not pioduced on the 
holding For these more oi less tempoiaiy impiovemei^s no 
consent of the landlord oi notice would he leqmsite. 

The foim of procedure foi ascei taming the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid followed closely that laid down in the 
Agiicultuial Holdings Act The mode was to be by arbitiation, 
with a leference in the last lesoit to the county comt One of 
the changes raised fiom 501. to 100^ the limit which the sum in 
dispute must exceed foi an appeal to the county oouit to be 
permitted 

In ascei taining the compensation ceitain things weie to be 
taken mto account in reduction of it. Fust among these was 
any benefit which the landlord had given to the tenant in con- 
sideration of the lattei executing the impiovement. With legaid 
to compensation foi maniues, the value of the maniue that would 
have been pioduced by the consumption on the holding of any 
hay, straw, roots, or green crops sold off the holding withm the 
last two years of the tenancy, oi other less time for which the 
tenancy had endured, was ^so to be taken into consideration, 
except so far as a proper return of manure to the holding had been 
made in respect of the produce sold off. The landlord could not 
obtain compensation in lespectof waste by the tenant oi of breach 
by the tenant committed m lelatioii to a matter of husbandry 
more than four yeais before the deteimination of the tenancy. 
On the other hand, any sum due to the tenant for compensation 
in respect of a breach of covenant connected with a contract of 
tenancy and committed by the landlord, might be taken into 
account in augmentation of the tenant’s compensation 

Existing contracts were brought under the operation of the 
Bill, but only in a modified form For with regard to all tenancies 
cmient at the commencement of the Bill — January 1, 1884 — if 
an agreement in wilting oi custom oi the Agricultural Holdings 
Act provided specific compensation foi an improvement, this was 
to be taken as substituted foi the compensation of the BiU. In 
respect of improvements already executed compensation was not 
to be payable under the Bill except in the case of tempoiaiy 
improvements for which the tenant would not be entitled to any 
compensation under contract, custom, or the Act of 1875 

While “ distress ” was not altogether abolished, the sum for 
which a landlord might distrain was reduced to one year’s rent. 
The distress, moreover, was not in geneial to be made on live 
stock taken in to graze, oi on agiicultuial machineiy which had 
been hired (These proposals were taken from a Bill mtioduced 
by Ml' Heneage and several members fiom both sides of the 
House.) Fixtures, such as machmeiy, engines and the like, were 
to be the property of the tenant, and to be removable by him, 
subject, however, to the landlord’s right of purchase at the fair 
value to an incoming tenant, and to be settled by arbitration, 
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Wheievei a six months notice foi teiminating a tenancy was 
hitherto reqnued, it was to be incieased to twelve months, unless a 
wiitt^ agieement to the] contraiy existed. Leave was at once 
given to bring in the Bill foi England, and likewise a similar one 
foi Scotland 

On the following day (May 11) Sii R A Cioss foimd an occasion 
to airaign the Foieign OfSce on the impunity with which the Spanish 
Government had been allowed to cany off a Cuban revolutionaiy 
leader who had taken lefugein Gibraltai Aftei recapitulating the 
facts of how Maceo and othei ex-iebel ofdceis from Cuba escaped 
fiom prison at Cadiz, made then way to Tangiers, and thence leached 
Gibraltar, where they were sunendeied to the Spanish authorities, 
Sii R. Cross complained bitterly that the Foreign Office first of all 
took five months to consider the matter, and then sent Sii Robeit 
Moiiei to the Spanish Government to say that he could not possibly 
demand the redelivery of Maceo, but that it the Spaniards would 
let him out Eail Gianville would be very much obliged to them 
Sir H D. Wolff thought that Sir Robeit Moiiei was not to blame 
so much as the weak and cringing instructions fiom Eail Gian- 
viUe which he had to cany out Speaking foi his old depaitment, 
Sii Chailes Dilke contended that the Foreign Office had no case 
sanctioned by international law against the Spanish Government. 
The one thing worse than having a bad case was having a bad case 
and pretendmg to have a good one. Sir Hardinge Giffaid said 
that as the Gibraltar authorities and the Spanish consul were 
evidently acting in collusion, the Government had a strong case 
on every principle of international law. But the Attorney- 
General pointed out to him that he was wrong in supposing tliat 
theie was the slightest evidence of tuck, fiaud, oi conspii aoy on 
the paib of the consul, and with this explanation and the assu- 
rance that Maceo would be given up to the Butisli authoii- 
ties, the matter was allowed to drop, and the House adjourned 
for the Whitsuntide lecess. 


CHARTER IV. 

state of Piibllo Busmess— Lleeting of tho Liboiat Faity— Jlr Ei'nngtou and tha 
Vatican ’ Mission ’ — The Ministerial Measuies — The ConnpL Praotioss Bill in 
Oommittee^Tbe Suez Cabal and the Government Proposals — The wlthdinwal 
of Sii Stafford Noithcote’s Motion— Loid Roseheiy’s Eetiiemont — Lord ©eoigo 
Hamiltob’s Besolution— The Grand Committees of Law and Trade— Women’s 
Suffrage— Maniage with Deceased Wife’s Sistei Bill— Tha Channel Tunnel - 
The Bright Oelebifttion at Biimingham — The Cobden Club- The Madagusoar 
IboidGnc— AgricnUnial Holdings Bill— Conflict between the two Houses — ■ 
Egypt— The Irish Migration Scheme — Besnlts of Session— Piorogalion of 
Parliament 

The state of public business when the House of Commons 
adjourned for the Whitsuntide holidays was the principal topic of 
public criticism, on the platfoim and m the press Conservative 
members addressing then constituents, like Mi. Gibson at Cam- 
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Taiiclge (May 11), Colonel Stanley at Kendal, and Loid Heniy 
Lennox at Chicheatei (May 17), and Messia. J. Lowther and 
Eowland Winn in Lincolnahue (May 18), saw in tlie deleat of 
the Affiimation Bill, in the vacillation of Ihe Q-oveinment, and in 
the leadiness with which impoitant measures were referred to 
Grand Committees, evidence of the appioaching collapse of Mr. 
Gladstone’s admimstiatiou The new rules, although they might 
have softened some of the asperities of dehate, and foiced those 
opposed to Liberal legislation to veil then obstruction imder 
plausible excuses, had been able to achieve bttle more than the 
lefeience of four great administrative bills to broadly-constituted 
Committees, and thus to leave time free for the discussion of 
the situation, and of such purely political oi party measures as 
would liold the Liberals together and concihate the constituen- 
cies, which might be still looking for a fulfilment of some of the 
promises conveyed in the Queen’s Speech. The Speakei of the 
House of Co mm ons (Sir Henry Brand), addressing his constituents 
at Eoyston (May 17), took a more hopeful view of the Pailia- 
mentary horixonj and whilst admitting that there weie many 
reforms which still pressed for settlement, found in pubhc mdiffer- 
ence a reason for not hiiriying on the action of the Government, 
When once the people had made up its mind to have any pai- 
ticular measuie, Ministeis would have comparatively little di£6- 
culty m foicing it upon the attention of Parhament. Sir Heniy 
Biand thought that the Tenant Eight Bill, the reform of county 
government, the solution of the vexed question of entail, settle- 
ment, and intestacy, the simpler transfer of land, and the 
enfranchisement of the county hoiiseholdei, were the points on 
which the “ will of the people ” would soonei or latei make itself 
heard. He admitted that there were in the House of Commons 
those who, knowing that there was work to be done, could not 
refiam fiom “playing the hazardous game of how not to do .it,” 
Liberals in a less responsible position were not backward in 
urging the Government to take a high-handed hue, and to trust 
to its friends inside and outside Parhament for necessary support. 

The position of the Liberal paity between Easter and Whitsun- 
tide, it was freely admitted, bad not improved. Disorganisation 
had been followed by depression, and disaster was anticipated if 
prompt and vigorous measiiies were not speedily adopted. Various 
coui'ses»weie suggested to the Liberal leaders either to keep Par- 
liament together until all the measures mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech had been disposed of, or to appropriate the mghts (Tues- 
days and Fridays) allotted to private members, who had shown 
very slender regard for then privilege, as was witnessed by the 
frequent “ counts out ” happening on those evenings , or else to call 
together the rank and file of the party, and by a frank disclosure 
of then intentions and policy, to ammate the body with a spirit of 
union and confidence. The greatest dangers, according to thesq 
unofficial adviseis of the Ministry, lay in a barren session, closing 
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with the prospect, immediate or remote, of a geneial election ; and 
m a repetition of those dangerous tactics which consisted inpiomis- 
ing in a fiitme session measmes which, howevei pressing avowedly, 
weie not attempted to be mtioduced forthwith. The only clue 
afforded as to the views of the Government was contained in a 
letter addressed by Mr. Gladstone to the President of the Liver- 
pool Liberal Association (May 22), in which the Piime Minister 
promised his utmost endeavours to oveicome the legislative difficul- 
ties of the House of Commons , but “for himself, he looked forward 
hopefully to the principle of devolution by Giand Committees as 
affoidmg the means of promoting the despatch of public business.” 

It, however, soon became apparent that the need of some 
definite explanation of the Ministeiial intentions was peiemptoiy. 
Accordingly Mr Gladstone summoned his fohoweis to meet him in 
the Foreign Office, to discuss the state of public business, whilst 
on the same day (May 29) the Conservative party were called 
together at the Carlton Club to settle the attitude to be adopted 
towards the Agricultural Holdings Bill. The former meeting 
was attended by upwards of 250 members, including Mi Blight 
and Ml. W E. Forster, formei members of the admimstiation, and 
Ml. Goschen, whose relations were those of an independent sup- 
porter; whilst Ml Gladstone was accompanied by both Mi 
Chamberlain and Sir Chailes Dilke, the representatives in the 
Cabmet of Radical principles. 

Mr. Gladstone began by saying that the circumstances of the 
session had been exceptionally imfavomable in three respects The 
debate on the Address, usually confined withm one week, had 
extended over ten days, and thus occasioned an iiietrievable loss 
of time. Secondly the Government had felt the necessity of 
introducmg the Affirmation Bill, not for party purposes, but from 
a sense of the necessity of maintaining the peace, order, and 
dignity of the House of Commons. Thiidly, there had arisen, and 
was growing, a practice dumig Supply of intioducing all manner 
of topics of general debate, the result of which had been that 
twelve nights had been devoted so far to Supply — a very fair 
appropriation of time — but that in these twelve nights they had 
only passed twenty-eight votes out of 190. Therefore the time 
bad come when it was proper to take a steady survey of the legis- 
lative prospects of the session Ciicumstances weie now iipe for 
a serious endeavour to forecast the Parhamentaiy future. Mt was 
their duty to make only a reasonable demand on the House of 
Commons, such a demand as they would spare no effort in exact- 
ing, and for which they could rely upon their patient, resolute 
energetic, and, he might say, harmonious support. They could 
not expect a brilliant session, but a good and not discreditable 
session. Mr. Gladstone divided the measures mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech into two groups Fust, the four Bills referred to 
the Grand Committees. These were a capital feature on the whole. 

To these the Government adhered m then entiiety. The second 
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gioup consisted of the Tenants’ Compensation Bill, the Coirupt 
Piactices Bill, and the London Municipality Bill In viewing this 
group they had done then best to foim rational, he could not say 
sanguine, expectations They had come to the conclusion to 
adheie to the Coirupt Practices Bill and the Tenants’ Compensa- 
tion Bill , but he regretted to say that they had abandoned the 
hope of dealing with London government during the present 
session, hli. Gladstone then proceeded to give the reasons for 
this piefeience, which were — (1) the great number of subjects 
requiring full and detailed consideration in the London Bill , (2) 
the larger area affected by the Tenants’ Compensation Bill, and the 
propriety, in consequence of agricultural depression and other 
causes, of extending to England and Scotland some of the con- 
sideration which had been bestowed upon Ireland, He then, amid 
loud and emphatic cheering, insisted upon the claims of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill as of paramount importance. 

Summing up the four Bills m the first group, together with 
the Tenants’ Compensation BiU and the Coiiupt Practices BiU, 
and adding to these various secondaiy measures, he hoped foi such 
a legislative harvest as would show the country the earnestness of 
their desire to grapple with increasing difficulties. No effort 
should be spared so far as the Government were concerned. They 
had thought it better to state the measures which they had a 
reasonable hope of cariying than to make a laigei list which would 
have afterwards to be curtailed After an expression of his appie- 
oiation of the self-denial and the unusual geneiosity of action, and 
a consideiation which was not usual and certainly not uniform in 
Paihamentary business, of his own suppoiteis. Mi. Gladstone 
announced the intention of the Government to have morning 
sittings on Tuesdays and Fridays dming the remainder of the 
session These proposals were generally approved by all sections of 
the party, even Mr. Dillwyn, the stienuous upholder of the lights 
of private members, recognising the necessity of then sacrifice to 
the needs of the Government. 

In the comse of the evemng Mi Gladstone biiefly annoimoed 
to the House of Commons the intentions of the Government, 
adding that untd after the Corrupt Practices Bill was passed he 
would be unable to deal with the seats of the disfianchised boroughs, 
but he hoped to find time to legislate on behalf of both the Scotch 
Univei^ities and Welsh Intermediate Education. 

At the Carlton Club the Conservative meeting was of a less 
formal chaiaoter. The various mimsterial measmes weie passed 
in review, and a general agreement was come to that any attempt 
on the pai’t of the Government to push forward then measmes by 
an invasion of the lights of private members should be strongly 
opposed. 

For the first few nights after its le-assembHng the House of 
Commons had given up most of its time to the routine business 
of voting the Estimates. It was not, however, long before both 
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the Colonial policy of the Government and its relations with the 
Pope weie made the subject of lengthened discussion. 

Sij H Holland having asked (May 24) what steps the Govern- 
ment pioposed to take to put an end to the hostilities going on in 
Zululand, Mi Ashley replied that it was not the intention of the 
Goveinment to mteifeie in the quaiiels of Zululand any moie 
than befoie the Zulu war. This answer was received with deiisive 
cheeis fiom the Opposition side, and Sii M. Hicks-Beach asked 
whether Cetewayo had not undertaken not to make wai on his 
neighbours without the sanction of the British Government, and 
whether the Government mtended that the Convention with him 
should be as complete a dead letter as the Transvaal Convention. 
To this Ml Ashley declined to give any answer, except on notice. 
Accordingly, on the following day (May 25) 

Sn M. Hicks-Beach repeated his question, whether Cetewayo had 
not engaged not to make wai on his neighbours without the 
sanction of the British Government, and to refer all disputes to 
arbitiation; whether Cetewayo had broken any of these conditions; 
and whethei it was intended to allow the Convention with him to 
remain a dead lettei, like the Tiansvaal Convention, ]\Ir. Ashley, 
in leply, lefeiied his questioner to the Blue Books already on the 
table foi the conditions on which Cetewayo had been lestoied, and 
to the papers about to be pubhshed foi Cetewayo’s conduct, as to 
which, he said. Sir M. Hicks-Beaoh could foim his own opinion 
whether it was a breach of the conditions or not. But the 
Goveinment, he repeated, had no intention of interfeiing in the 
internal affans of Zululand. Sir M, Hicks-Beach, remarking that 
he had nevei heard a more unsatisfactory answer, said he should 
consult with his friends what comse he should pursue in the 
mattei Three days later (May 28) Sir M. Hicks-Beach gave 
notice of his intention, m view of recent events in the Transvaal, 
Zululand, and elsewhere, and the ministerial mode of answering 
questions relating to them, to move that the House resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider the condition of hei Majesty’s South 
African dominions and the tenitones adjacent thereto , and he 
added that he would ask the Goveinment to give him facilities for 
bringing on the motion. 

The Vatican question was bioughtjbefore the House in the 
first instance (May 24) by hli. Cowen, who put a question relative 
to hL Errington’s mission to the Vatican. Lord E. Fitzmaurice, 
in reply, lefeired him to the answers given by Sir C Dilke and 
Mr Gladstone last year, in which it was stated that Mr. Eriington 
had received a letter of recommendation from Lord Granville 
Since that time Mi. Eirington had not been the medium of 
commumcation between the Vatican and the Foreign OfiSce, he 
had received no nnssion, and he would receive no remuneration 
As to the Papal lettei, though the Goveinment, he said, ap- 
preciated any measuie which tended to stiengtJien lespect for law 
and order in Ireland, that document had not been issued at the 
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lequest of the Groveinment, and consequently no congratulations 
had been addressed to Rome on the subject This leply gave use 
to an animated scene of confused cioss-questioning. Asked by 
Mr Co wen whether the letter of lecotnmendation was still in force. 
Lord E Fitzmaiuice desired that notice should be given, but hli 
Gladstone, in answer to questions from Lord E CJmrchill and Mr. 
Newdegate, said that Mi Eriingbon had no other authority but 
this lettei, and that, of course, it remained in force until Mr. 
Errmgton ceased to be a gentleman of “ honour, mtelhgence, and 
good sense.” Sir H. Wolff pointed out that Mi Cowen had asked 
whether a lettei of congratulation had been written to Mi. 
Errmgton, while the Under -Secretary’s reply was that no lettei 
had been wiitten to Rome Lord E Fitzmauiice at first declined 
to add anything to his answer, but being pressed by several 
members, amongst others by Sir S. Northcote, he said that as Mi. 
Ellington was at Rome, of course he meant that no letter had 
been written to him On a subsequent occasion (May 28) he 
declared that no letter had been written by Lord Granville to Mi 
Erimgton expressing satisfaction at the success of his lepiesenta- 
tions to the Vatican, and he added, by Lord Gianville’s desire, 
that when he directed him to say that no lettei had been wi itten 
to Rome, he intended to mclude Mi. Eiimgton, who was then at 
Rome, and he legietted that trouble had occurred owing to his 
answer being widei than the question The subject was again 
referred to in Committee of Supply (June 7) by Lord R Churchill, 
on which occasion Mr. Gladstone, after repeating that Mi 
Eirmgton had gone to Rome on his own account, without any 
mission 01 remuneration, at the same time added that the record 
of all that occurred during Mi. Eirmgton’s repeated and pro- 
longed visits to Rome would be made and kept among the papers 
of the Foreign Office for the pmpose of transmission to futuie 
Secretaires of State 

The second reading of the Agricultural Holdings Bill gave 
rise to oompaiatively slender discussion, and was agreed to without a 
division. Its principal opponents, such as Mi Boilase and Mi. J. 
Howard, leseiving their amendments for the Committee, expressed, 
however, tlieii legiet that the measure fell so far short of the 
declarations made by some members of the Cabinet. The chief 
defence of the Bill and its schedules was undertaken by Mi. Shaw- 
Lefevre, to whom the framing of the measuie was chiefly due, 
who argued that the adoption of the amendment in favour of 
the “ sitting tenant ” suggested by the Farmers Alliance was 
equivalent to bringing in the Irish system of judicial rents — a 
system inapplicable in England, wheie the tenantiy had no 
historical connection with the soil He thought there were 
dangers in the present system which tended to paucity of holders. 
The highest form of cultivation could only be obtained when 
ownership and cultivation were combined, and the Government 
would do well to multiply landowners if possible. The Bill was 
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not a remedy for agricultural distress Only good seasons could 
have that effect, but it was intended to give the farmer the foil 
results of his mdustiy. 

In'the Press, and by the pubhc, the measme was received with 
the lukewaim approval such a compiomise might be expected to 
arouse Sir William Baittelot and Mi Ghaphn weie content to 
allow the second leadmg to pass without challenge • whilst fiom 
the independent Radicals then vague thieats of hostile amend- 
ments at a subsequent stage weie accepted by the model ate men 
of both sides as a testimony to the fairness with which the Bill 
had been diawn 

Eail Giey alone showed an eagerness to attack its provisions 
and to denounce its piinciples. In a lettei to the Times (June 4) 
he expressed the unbounded surpiise with which he observed “ the 
general acquiescence in a BiU avowedly violatmg some of the most 
important punciples with legaid to legislation, which had been foi 
many yeais regarded as established beyond all contradiction by 
such philosophic wiiteis asAdam Smith, Buike,and then followeis.” 

“ We all know,” he wiote, “ that at this moment farms are 
almost going a-begging, and that good tenants may obtam nearly 
what conditions they please, in taking farms Why do they not 
ask for what they considei fan and satisfactory ones ? Theie is not 
the slightest doubt that the demand for just and reasonable stipu- 
lations with regard to improvements made by such men would be 
imiversally accepted by those who have farms to let. Where, then, 
IS the need for the inteifeience of Parliament, and is it wise to 
encourage helplessness by mvoking the aid of Paihament to pioteot 
men who have ample means of protecting themselves if they think 
fit to use them ? ” 

In conclusion, he expressed his firm conviction, that by passing 
this measure Parliament would entei upon a com se which would 
inevitably lead, step by step, to fuithei changes and to the complete 
overthrow of the existing oigamsation of society in England. 

The othei impoitant mimsteiial measme, “the Coiiupt 
Practices Bill,” as it was termed, was not less lucky m being 
read a second time (June 4), without a division, and after a single 
night’s debate. In principle it differed but little fiom many of 
its predecessois, which, m various sessions, had been pushed forward 
with zeal, and then abandoned foi want of time The piesent 
Bill, although denounced by Mi. C. E. Lewis as “ grossly unjust, 
enormously severe, iidiculously unequal m its opeiation, and 
unworthy of support,” and regaided by Sii R. A Cross as unne- 
cessarily and uselessly seveie, was nevertheless admitted to be an 
honest attempt to deal with the question of bribery ; and the Q-overn- 
ment was promised assistance from all sides in then attempt to 
legislate, if only they would promise beforehand to consult the 
individual views and ciotchets of then allies. Mr. Cowen and Mi. 
Raikes found themselves agieed m denouncing the Caucus, and in 
their regiet that in this Bill the G-oveinment had done nothmg to 
stem the rising mfluence of this oigamsation. 
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On going into Committee on this Bill, two questions of the 
utmost impoitanoe were raised Mr. Bioadhurst, a working-men’s 
representative, moved (June 4) to chaige the expenses of the 
retmmng-ofdcers upon the lates, a pioposM which had been ’earned 
as far back as 1868, whilst in the previous session the Q-oveinment 
declared that “ the piineiple it contended foi would cleai the way 
foi greater purity of election ” Mi. Gladstone, whilst fiiendly to 
the suggestion, was unable to accept it, on the giound that it 
would be a violation of the undeistanding under which the leader 
of the Opposition had consented to the second reading This view 
at length prevailed, and Mi. Broadhuist’s instr action was negatived 
by 247 to 80 Mi Parnell then moved to omit Iieland from the 
operation of theAct, on the giound thatit was notiequiied; but this 
view only found 31 supporters, whilst 243, of all parties, voted with 
the Government — a hasty decision, which was destined to delay 
very considerably the piogiess of the Bill in Comnuttee when the 
term ‘ imdue influence ’ came to be defined. 

No sooner had the two BiUs reached this point than a question 
aiose on the matter of precedence. The Eadical section of the 
supporteis of the Government were as loud in their demands that 
the Biibeiy Bill should be fiist taken in Committee as the Tones 
were that the Agricultural Holdings Bill, being of such paramount 
importance to landowneis, should be despatched to the House 
of Lords as rapidly as possible, in oidei to ensure its careful 
consideration by that body The Liberals maintained that this 
suggestion was a feint by which the Loids might have a leasonable 
excuse for deolimng to discuss the Corrupt Practices Bill, and that, 
once the Agiioultural Holdings Bill moulded in accordance with 
their views, any measure of lefoim would be postponed to a subse- 
quent session on account of the late date at which it was sent up 
by the Commons , and that the only means foi keeping the Peers 
in London would be to reserve the Bill by which they were more 
nearly affected to the end of the session. The pioposed compromise, 
that both Bills should proceed pan passu, was rejected as impiac- 
ticable. The Corrupt Practices BiU accordingly, was first taken, and 
the minute discussion of its clauses began (June 14) and continued 
with but little intermission and few divisions for some days. The 
points which m the first part of the measure gave use to the princi- 
pal debates, were those referring to “treating,” the definition of a 
corrupt practice, and undue influence. On the latter point the 
discussion was prolonged through the greater part of two sittings. 
As the clause was fiist framed,“ undue influence,” although declared 
to be a corrupt piactice, was left undefined Mr. Parnell was foremost 
m protesting against the attachmentof the sevei e penalties of theBill 
to an offence so vague, and of which the punishment would vary with 
the bias of the judges If spiritual intimidation was to be regarded 
as undue influence, and Mr. Parnell was quite wiUing to admit 
that it should be so regarded, he claimed that precaution should 
be taken to prevent the Corrupt Practices Act from accepting asip- 
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timidation, acts which were soconstiued under the Crimes Act. The 
Attorney General, admitting the force of this contention, brought 
in (June 18) a new clause, by which “ every person who shall, 
directly oi induectly, by himself oi by any other peison on his 
behalf, make use of or threaten to make use of any violence or 
restraint, or inflict or threaten to inflict, by himself oi by any 
other peison, any temporal oi spintual lujuiy, damage, harm, or 
loss ” would be regarded as having been guilty of using undue 
influence Mi Painell was desirous to go a step luithei, and to 
explam that “ spiritual injuiy, &c ’’shoidd mean excommunication, 
or withholding oi refusing the iites oi saciaments of any Church , 
and moved an amendment to that effect This was, howevei, nega- 
tived by 161 to 23, and the Attorney Geneial’s proposal adopted 
On this decision the Tablet, as the organ of the Roman 
Catholic party, observed “ The effect of the clause, as explained, is 
to allow a priest or clergyman to use his influence to persuade a 
voter, but to pievent bun fiom using undue influence by threat- 
ening temporal or spiritual damage, haim, or loss. But how if a 
piiest or clergyman — and cases nught easily arise when it would 
be then duty to do so — were to declaie from the pulpit that it 
was a sin to vote for a certain candidate, would that be undue 
influence ? Assuredly by implication spiutual loss is threatened, 
and perhaps damnation, but Mi Gladstone thinks the mere pointing 
out that a certain hue of action is sinful, and that sinful action, in 
the long run, means hell, is not undue spiritual influence within the 
meaning of the Act We should like to know, then, what would be 
considered undue spintual influence A threat to withhold the 
saciaments is probably what is aimed at, but that is a small sequence 
ot a declaration that a ceitain public action is mortally smful. 
In point of fact, the House shifts the responsibility of saying what 
IS and what is not undue spiritual influence on to the shouldeis of 
the judges. The whole question seems an anachiomsm ” 

The distinctions between treating and biibery and tlie question 
of the conveyance of voters were debated at great length, and at 
the end of the month of June only half a dozen clauses of the 
Bill had been passed, and every other Government measure 
except those referred to the Giand Committees was waiting 
hopelessly foi the chance of consideration 

The system of “ devolution,” howevei, had in a measure justified 
the expectations of i1« adherents The Bankruptcy Bill, m spi^e of its 
great importance and its numerous clauses affoi ding pegs on which 
to hang innumerable amendments, was safely and skilfully piloted 
through the Committee by the President of the Board of Trade 
(Ml. Chamberlain), ably supported by Mr Goschen, who acted as 
Chairman throughout the proceedings To the tact of the one 
and the good sense of the othei was due the impression which 
got abioad that the Grand Committees weie a useful addition to 
the machinery of Pailument; and when the lesult came to be 
reported to the House (June 25), with its bundled and fifty clauses 
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and its numeioiis schedules, it was felt that the waim eulogies 
which had been pionounoed upon the authoi of the Bill, even by 
his opponents, weie well deseived, and that the Grand Compaittee 
was adequately lecognised. 

With such airears of necessary work to be got through, it was 
theiefore not a little sui prising that the Government should make 
a further laid upon the time ordinal ily allotted to private 
membeis The fact that since the session had commenced, the 
House had been counted out thiiteen times, was fan evidence 
that amateur legislation and abstract resolutions were but 
lightly esteemed by the majority of members. Subjects such as 
the lefoim of the Maiiiage Laws (Apiil 13), the Extension of the 
Borough Franchise (March 30), the Sunday Closmg of Public 
Houses (May 22), the case of the ieoTOX/ZJ (April 24), and the like, 
though admirably suitable for a debating society, were matters that 
could only either be piopeily dealt with by a lesponsible ministry, 
01 left to the watchfulness of the Executive. When, theiefore, 
Mr. Gladstone (July 3), moved that Government oiders should 
have precedence on Tuesday evenings and Wednesdays, although 
met by a protesting chorus from the “ faddists ” and the doctiinaii es, 
no substantial objection was raised to the proposal, and it was then 
tacitly recognised that the rest of the session should be caie- 
fuUy economised by concentrating all attention on the measures 
already before the House, and on the Estimates A few days 
latei (July 9), Mi Gladstone explained the views of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the legislation of the session He announced 
that it was intended to submit to the judgment of the House the 
three Bills which had gone through the Grand Committees, the 
Corrupt Practices Bill, the Agricultmal Holdings Bill, the 
National Debt Bill, the Medical Bill, the Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Bill, the lush Registration Bill, the Poor (Iieland) Rehef 
Bill, the lush Conatabulaiy Bill, and the Tramways (Ireland) Bill. 
The melancholy list of Bills which would be withdrawn at once 
included the Floods Prevention Bill, the Ballot Continuance Bill, 
and the lush Sunday Closing Bill (both of which woidd go into 
the Continuance Act), the Charitable Trusts Bill, the Representa- 
tive Peers (Scotland) Bill, the Police Superannuation Bill, and the 
Naval Discipbne Bdl The Inteimediate Education Bill for 
Wales, the Detention in Hospitals Bill, and the Ciiminal Law 
Amend#ient Bill lemained m a state of suspense, and he promised to 
mention them again in a fortnight. 

After an aimless discussion on the proper apportionment of 
the blame, due for the loss of so much valuable time, the House 
retmned to the consideration of the Coirupt Practices Bill The 
remonstiances in the Press and elsewhere against its slow progress 
seemed at length to bear some practical fruit, foi, from the 
month of Jidy the consideration of the various clauses piooeeded 
without useless obstruction, A whimsical point was raised (July 
3) on clause 14, by which various forms of payment were 
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declared illegal, Mi Lalioucliere wishing to add “a iidei ’’making 
it an illegal practice foi any person to obtain a baronetcy 
or otEer title foi tlie piupose of promoting oi procuring the 
election of any otbei peison. At Hist there was a geneial 
disposition to treat the matter as a joke, but when Loid E. 
Churchill cited the cases of Su E. Grieen-Piice and Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone, averring that the former had obtained a baronetcy foi 
vacating the Eadnoishiie Boroughs in 1869 for Lord Haitington ; 
and that Mi. Dodson owed his seat at Scaiborough, in 1880, to Sn 
H Johnstone, who was rewarded with a peerage for a similar act of 
complacency, Mi. Gladstone rose, and with gieat indignation 
repudiated the existence of any tiansaction in either ease It was, 
however, somewhat significant that whilst Mr Labouchere on this 
point was defeated by no less than 186 to 11, on the othei 
amendments of the evening the Government seldom mustered 
moie than three oi four to one of then opponents. On clause 24, 
in an empty House, Mi. Balfom was allowed (July 6), by 69 to 22, 
to extend from 50^. to 100^ as the amount which a candidate 
might personally pay without the intervention of his election 
agent ; but on the same night the Government successfully 
maintained (117 to 67) the piovision that wheie a barrister oi 
sohoitor, or the membei of any piofession regulated by law, had 
been guilty of or privy to any corrupt practice, the Pubhc 
Proseoutoi should bung the matter befoie the Inns of Court or 
tribunal having cognisance of his piofession. The remaining clauses 
were run thiough without fiesh incident, that extending the Act to 
Ireland being coined with some modification by 186 to 6, and an 
attempt to extend the duration of the Act to 1888 instead of 1884, as 
proposed m the last clause of the oiiginal Bill, was negatived (July 
10) without a division The discussion of the new clauses and 
schedules occupied a couple more evenings, but at length the Bill 
passed thiough Committee (July 13), and was read a thud time 
To fully understand the causes and nature of the difBoulties in 
which the Cabinet was to find itself involved at Midsummer, it is 
necessary to leveit to a meeting held (May 10) at the Cannon 
Street Hotel to considei the construction of an alternative Canal 
acioss the Istlimus of Suez. The meeting (the sequel to a depu- 
tation which had waited on Lord Gianville eailier in the yeai) 
although nominally piivate, composed of those inteiested in the 
Eastern trade, reflected coiiectly a widespread dissatisfaction. 
Complaints of delay, ovei -charges, mismanagement, and neglect 
of samtary precautions on the pait of M de Lesseps’ agents had 
been steadily increasmg for many months pieviously The views 
expiessed by the meeting (at which upwards of three million tons of 
shipping were repiesented) pointed rather to the oonstiuction of 
a second paiaEel and coterminous Canal lather than to the 
widening of the existing one , to the reduction of the dues, and 
to leaving to M. de Lesseps the duty of providing' the increased 
accommodation requisite m a very immediate futme. If the 
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French duectois declined to come to teims mth the committee 
the English shipowners proposed to nominate, and lefused to give 
full security to Biitish inteiests, then the British shipowners and 
mei chants should constitute a Company with the object of nlalang 
a new Suez Canal The total tonnage passing thioiigh the Canal 
in the pievioiis year was upwards of seven million tons, of which 
five and a half millions belonged to British shipowneis, who thus 
contributed two millions steihng, or four-fifths of the whole sum 
earned, to the shareholders m M. de Lesseps’ Company. The 
right to make a second paiallel Canal by a competing Company 
was claimed from the outset The concession granted in 1854, 
it was said, gave M de Lesseps exclusive power to form a Company 
to cut the Isthmus and work a Canal between the two seas , but 
against this the English Press of all shades maintained that even 
if the present concession had been confiimed by the then Sultan, 
which it had not been, it was impossible to recognise the right of 
M de Lesseps to the whole Isthmus in perpetuity. Such rights 
as he had acquired would, if necessary, have to be bought up, and 
the working of the Canal placed imder an International Commis- 
sion. In reply to previous remonstrances on the pait of the ship- 
owners and merchants for an improved service, M. de Lesseps had 
admitted that his own concession did not give him sufficient land 
to construct a second monopoly, and foi this leason the British 
shipowners saw no reason for scruple or hesitation in the matter of 
a second Canal undei a fiesh concession The idea of a parallel 
Canal was regarded with favoiu by the majority of business men, 
it being supposed that one passage would be used by outgoing and 
the other by home-coming steamers, and that by this means the 
chief souice of delay would be avoided. Two alternative schemes 
were however put foiwaid by a number of English engiueeis who 
wished to open up a totally fresh hne of countiy One known as 
Mr Fowler’s proposed, by means of a fiesh-watei canal from Alex- 
andria to Cano, and thence to Suez by way of Tel-el-Kebir, to con- 
struct a waterway 240 miles long through the heart of Egypt, and 
bring the Desert within reach of the means of uiigation The 
other. Sir George EUiot’s canal, 160 miles long, starting from 
Alexandria, with a branch from Port Said, would cross the Delta 
of the Nile from west to east, passing by Mansourah to Ismailia, 
would thence run paiallel to the original Canal to Suez. Both 
routes ;jvere thus considerably longer than the existing one, but 
the adoption of either scheme might, it was hoped, soothe M. de 
Lesseps’ susceptibilities, and mitigate claims foi excessive damages 
to his work and his shareholders’ interests The Times at once en- 
dorsed the views of the Cannon Street Hotel meeting, and admit- 
ting the debt owed by commerce to M de Lesseps foi having 
shown the way to the East, urged many reasons why the second 
Canal should be undertaken by England lathei than by Fiance, 
denying to that countiy the right to impede the way she had 
opened. The French newspapeis at fust saw in the lesolutions of 
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the meeting subject foi joking and amusement, but amongst 
business men in France the danger ivhioh threatened M, de 
Lessens’ monopoly was piomptly lecognised. An angry and bittei 
tone towards England moieovei soon manifested itself in Fiance, 
and added consideiably to the feeling of tension which already 
existed between the two countiies , aiismg paitly from the Fienoh 
aggiessions lepoited from the West Coast of Africa, as well as 
from general uneasiness as to the still vague movements of French 
ships and Loops in the Gulf of Tonqiun and off the coasts of 
Madagascar 

Nothing of an official character transpired foi some time, and 
in Parliament memheis discreetly avoided the question, so as to 
leave the Mimstiy unhampeied At the annual meeting of the Suez 
Canal shaieholdeis in Pans (June 4), M. de Lesseps declared that, 
in spite of all newspapei oontiadictory repoi ts in Pans and London, 
the most complete aceoid existed beWeen the Canal Company and 
the Biitish Government. Impiovements were being carried out 
which would suffice for a traffic of ten millions of tonnage, hut foi 
the future it behoved the Company to consider the creation of a 
second Canal. In the ooiiise of the previous yeai, the dneotois 
had consideied and decided upon the doubling of the existing 
Canal. This woik might he executed within the limits of the 
Company’s existing concession, but it could be more rapidly 
earned out, especially at the poits, if fiesh concessions could be 
obtained from the Egyptian Government ; and the negotiations 
aheady on foot piomised a favourable issue When the proper 
time aiiived the methods for carrying out the scheme would 
he submitted to the shareholders On the following day the 
Chairman of the Peninsular and Oi rental Steam Navigation 
Company, at the annual meeting of the shaieholdeis, declared that 
it mattered little to them by whom the necessary improvements 
of the Canal were earned out , but they weie by no means dis- 
posed to submit to the loss and inconvenience to which they were 
subjected from inadequate accommodation and defective manage- 
ment The lecent piotests of the shipping interest had already 
produced some improvement, and whatever the ultimate lesult 
might be, the Chaiiman anticipated that they would get theii woik 
done moie efficiently than hitherto Meanwhile the British Ship- 
owner Association, which had grown out of the meetmg at the 
Camion Street Hotel, lelaxed nothing of its efforts to prov^ to the 
Government the reahty of the grievances put forward, and the 
strength of commeicial opinion which lay behind the agitators 

The ffist among prominent pohticians to break silence on the 
Suez Canal question was Mr. John Blight In one of his speeches 
at the Birmingham Commemoration (June 14) he traced the 
hirtoiy of the Lesseps Canal, the revolution in Biitish merchants’ 
minds as well as in Butish commerce it had effected When 
originally proposed, not a single Chamber of Commeice through- 
out the country ofiered to subscribe a five-pound note to the pro- 
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ject, and it was by the stienuous and unassisted eneigxea of the 
Fienoh that it had been constiucted. 

“ If there is to be a new Canal,” said Mi Biight, “ we must do 
one of two things. We must either act with Fiance oi Against 
France I should not say against, but with The policy of the 
last yeai in Egypt, the English policy, as was inevitable, created 
gieat iintation in the neighbouring country , and if, aftei the 
course they have taken in regard to this Canal — tlieir entei prise, 
their outlay of capital, their great success — we aie to say, ‘ Now, 
having got possession of this countiy, we^^will have a Canal of our 
own, we will have no further connection with M. de Lesseps’ 
Canal,’ then, I think, a stiain would he put upon the cordial friend- 
ship that now for so many years has existed between the two 
.countries, which would be at least highly undesiiable, if it would 
not be highly dangerous. The Government and the Foreign 
Office have been appealed to I do not think I can doubt what 
will be the course that Lord Granville and his colleagues will take. 
I am quite sure he will endeavour by all the means in his power 
to suppoit that only which is judicious — judicious for all nations 
and friendly and considerate to Fiance — and will not allow the 
shipowners and the speculators and the men of great enterpiise to 
dictate what shall be the course of the Government with legard 
to the matter ” 

A few days later (June 25), Mr Gladstone announced that the 
Government had entered into a compaiison of views with M. de 
Lesseps in regard to a parallel Canal, but had not agreed with him 
on othei points, and he added that befoie any final decision was 
come to, Parhament should have full oppoitunity of discussing 
the Government proposals 

Befoie this took place, however, the public was enabled through 
the medium of the Times to leain the views, so far as he thought 
fit to reveal them, of Ismail Pacha, the ex-I^edive, by whom the 
original concession to make a Canal had been granted to M. de 
Lesseps In so doing be had done, said Ismail, the worst thing foi 
himself, and the most useful thmg for Egypt, for England, and for 
Fiance who had had the glory of having carried it out. The 
attitude which the English had assumed on the question was 
unintelligible to him. 

“ There seems no reason,” he added, “foi not allowing 
the pfesent Company to do what is deemed necessary for the 
requirements of commerce There is much dispute as to whether 
the Canal is English or French I do not comprehend such a dis- 
pute, for it IS neither Fiench noi English , it is Egyptian The 
leveision belongs to Egypt, not merely because at the expiration 
of the concession it i everts to Egypt, but because it is made on 
her soil, her inalienable soil . In England’s present position 
she weakens her own case by discussing the nationahty of the 
Canal. M de Lesseps is assuiedly a great personage, and as long 
as he lives the Canal seems stamped with his nationality. This is 
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a land of politeness towaids him, but as soon as he disappeais the 
factitious Flench eharaciei of the Canal will disappear too, and it 
will be a tlioioughly Egyptian pi opeity The masteis of Egypt 
will bd its masteia, and this to such a degree that everything not 
recognised as necessary oi useful to the Canal might be forbidden 
I cannot see what mteiest the English have in discussing the 
natuie of the pi opeity The mam point is, whethei they aie the 
masters of Egypt, and nobody now disputes that they are so, de 
facto or de 'jure. Being, then, masteis of Egypt, they are the 
leal masteis of the Canal belonging to Egypt Whatever 

country happens to be possessed of it, it is always, at a given 
moment, the i eal propiietor who has the last word in such questions.” 

The Biitish shipowners, however, weie as little disposed to 
take this view of then suboidinate interest in a free highway to. 
the East, as they were to admit without a struggle M. de Lesseps’ 
claims to an eiclusive light of canal-making thi ough the Isthmus. 
The Executive Committee of the Association therefore decided to 
obtain as fai as possible an authoiitative legal view of their 
position, and submitted the two following questions to coimsel 
(All. Horace Davey, Q C., M P., and Mi Undeidown), 

Ist What are the rights of M de Lesseps undei the two pro- 
visional concessions, the approved statutes, and the foimal con- 
vention between the Suez Canal Company and the Egyptian 
Grovemment, ratified by the Sublime Porte ? 2ndly. What lights, 
exclusive oi otherwise, has the Suez Canal Company in viitue of 
the same instiuments?” 

The “ opinion,” after analysing at length the documents con- 
nected with the subject, concluded as follows • — 

“Upon the documents submitted to us, we are of opinion that 
the only exclusive privilege gi anted was one personal to M Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps — namely, to constitute and direct the Company 
The benefits whioh.weie to accrue to hmi for presenting the 
matter to the Kbedive and foi acting as the agent {mandaiavre) 
and friend of the latter m formmg the Company are cleaily set 
foith, and have been enjoyed by him. 

“We aie also of opimonthat the only privileges accorded to the 
Company are those mentioned in the Cahiei des Charges, in which 
no exclusive privilege is mentioned, and that in viitue of the docu- 
ments laid before us the Company possesses no exclusive privilege 
to construct oi maintain oi woik a Canal between the two se^s. 

“ The remaining question is whethei the grant of a concession 
to make and maintain a second Canal would be an interference 
with the piivilege accorded to M de Lesseps. We think not. 
We think that the Company, havmg been formed on the basis 
indicated, and the works completed, and the benefit of them vested 
in the Company, the exclusive power and privilege accorded to 
M. de Lesseps has been exhaust^.” 

All this while the Government had been can yin g on negotia- 
tions through its representatives on the Board of Direction with 
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M de Lessepa. Aftei some pielimmaiies — whieli Mi G-ladatone 
desciibed (July 6) aspiovisional bases which gave leasonablehope 
of a “ conclusion satisfactoiy to all parties ” — de Lesseps and 
his son aiiived in London in oidei to aiiive at some definite con- 
clusion The English G-overnment was not left in doubt as to 
the lequuementa of the shipowneis Fiom all quaiters, nie- 
spective of paity, their demands foi the reduction of the tolls and 
increased repiesentation of England on the Board of Direction 
were endorsed as reasonable The doubling of the existing Canal, 
or the construction of a new one, was no doubt an important 
point, and was made use of as a level to attam the more imme- 
diate objects in view, and it was geneially anticipated that Mr 
Gladstone and his colleagues would on these points show a fiim 
front. WithM deLessepsthepiimaiyobjectwasto retain for himself 
and has country a pi opondei atinginfluencein the Canal, and to obtain 
on as reasonable terms as possible — and especially fiom Enghsh 
pockets — the means of doubling the French authoiity on the 
Board and French prestige in Egypt. The airangements which 
the Cabinet had made with M. de Lesseps weie not long kept secret. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, with scaicely a word of explana- 
tion, summarised (July 11) the “heads of agieement” at which 
the contiacting parties had aiiived They were as follows — 

1. The Company to construct a second Canal, as fai as possible 
parallel to the pie&ent Canal, of width and depth sufiBcient to meet 
the leqmiements of maritime construction, settled in agreement 
with the English directois. 

2. The second Canal to be completed, if possible, by the end 
of 1888. 

3. The Company to reduce the dues and tolls as follows — 
From the 1st of January, 1884, ships in ballast to pay 2^ f. per ton 
less than ships with cargoes, after the profits (interest and 
dividend) had been distnbuted at the rate of 21 per cent., half 
the pilotage dues to be remitted from the Ist of January, 1884, 
after the profits rose to 23 pei cent., the rest of the pilotage 
dues to be similarly remitted , aftei the profits as above are 25 
per cent , the transit dues of 10 f per ton to be reduced by 
60 c. to 9 f 50 c. ; after the profits as above are 27-|- pei cent., a 
fui ther 50 c. to be taken off ; aftei the piofits as above are 30 per cent., 
a further 50 c to be taken off , for every additional 3 per cent, 
distiihuted piofits, 50 e to be taken off to a minimum of 5 f per ton. 

4 No two leductions of pilotage or transit dues to take place 
in the same year. 

5. If the distributed piofits should fall off, an mciease of 
transit dues to take place according to the same scale, but no two 
increases to take place in one year 

6. On the first occasion of a vacancy, one of the English 
directors to be nominated by the president for election as vioe- 
president, and theieafter one of the English directors to be always 
a vice-president. 
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7. The English, director now acting as honorary memhei of the 
Oomite de Diiection to become a legnki memhei when vacancies 
peimit, and thereafter one of the English diiectors to be always a 
memb& of the Comite. 

8. Two ot the English directors to be always mcmheis of the 
Commission des Finances 

9. An Englisli ofBcei selected by her Majesty’s Government to 
be appointed by the Board “ Inspecteiir de la Navigation,” his 
functions to be determined in agreement with the English 
chrectois 

10. The Company to engage m future a tan proportion of 
English pilots 

11 Hei Majesty’s Government to use their good offices to 
obtain the necessary concession (a) for the land required foi the 
new Canal and its approaches , (b) foi the Sweet Water Canal 
between Ismailia and Port Said on the basis already accepted by 
hei Majesty’s Government , (c) for the extension of the term of 
the original concession for so many yeais as will make a new teim 
of ninety-mne years from the date of the completion of the second 
Canal In consideration of such extension the Company to pay 
annually, horn the commencement of the new term of ninety-nine 
years, to the Egyptian Treasury I per cent of the total net profits, 
after the statutory reserve 

12 Hei Majesty’s Government to lend to the Company by 
mstalmonts as leqmied for the construction of the woiks, including 
the Sweet Water Canal, not more than 8,000,000h, at 3^ per 
cent interest, with a sinking fund calculated to repay the capital 
m fifty years, such sinkmg fund not to commence until after the 
completion of the works. 

13. These heads of agreement to be at once communicated to the 
House of Commons They will be developed in full detail in a 
resolution of the Council of Administration of the Company, the 
terms of which will have been settled in accord with hei Majesty’s 
Government. The resolution wiU be communicated to her 
Maj'esty’s Government for formal acceptance The agreement, 
however, and the acceptance of the resolution will have no effect 
until the necessary authority has been obtained from Paxhament. 

Although the rules of the House piecluded any immediate 
discussion of these proposals, it was obvious that they were not 
likely to be accepted without demur On the evemng of tljte day 
on which they had been introduced, Mr Bourke, who had been 
Under -Secietaiy for Foreign Affairs m the previous administiation, 
addressed his constituents at King’s Lynn. He stated as his 
opmion that the lash and extraordinary engagement with M de 
Lesseps would guarantee to England no absolute freedom of passage 
to her Indian possessions, a nght which she should possess without 
cavil after all her saciificesin Egypt He prophesied that the country, 
when it came to lealise'the conditions, would^repudiate them, and de- 
claied that they would nevei receive the sanction of the Conseivative 
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paity By a cuiioua inconsistency, on the same’day almost the only 
suppoit which the aiiangement had leceived in the Piess was 
fiom the CoDseivative organ, deahng, it is tiue, with an impel feet 
and unofficial version “ Briefly summarised,” said the Standard, 

“ the imdeiatanding now effected comes to this England accepts 
grave political lesponsibilities and financial obhgations , in retmn 
for them she will leceive a positive pledge of incieased and con- 
firmed ascendency in all matters which aie of Impeiialimpoitance 
to her, so fai as Egypt is concerned She is to use hei influence 
with the Government ot the Khedive to obtain the concession 
leqiiisite foi the consti notion of a new Canal paiallel with that 
now in existence. The money which defiays the cost of the 
enteipiise will be turmshed by her at a low late of interest ISTot 
only aie we to have an incieased amount of repiesentation in the 
contiol of the piesent Canal, but the piepondeiance of the mteiest 
in the new wateiway is to be piaotically admitted An English 
naval officer is to be appointed inspectoi-geneial of the navigation 
of the Canal His decision upon all debated points may not be 
final, but his aiithoiity will be real Oui position will in eveiy 
lespeot be impioved, and we shall have the satisfaction ofknowing 
that the advantage has been gained by an airangement as little 
trying as possible to French susceptibihties It will at once be seen 
that this aiiangement gives us everything foi which we have 
throughout contended All that we want in letmn we shall 
obtain — flesh authority and a laigoi voice in the control of a 
system of waterways which is the chief connecting link between 
London and the East ” 

On the following day the same journal again stood by the 
agreement, declaiing that it put a distinct stamp on English policy 
towards Egypt, and afforded striking evidence of the fact that 
M. de Lesseps himself was ready to recognise the logic of 
accomplished facts From other quaiteis the stream of hostile 
criticism was unbroken The Daily News regarded the concession 
to M de Lesseps as fai too large, and the tax to be permanently 
imposed on British shipping fai too heavy. The Daily Telegraph, 
whilst congiatulating the Government on having forced the Canal 
Company to lower its rates, expressed a hope that gi eater 
boldness and more busmess-like views would contiol the proposer 
of negotiations The Tmies was, however, of aU organs of pubhc 
opiniojj, the most decidedly opposed to the aiiangement — main- 
taining that the Canal Company got everything and gave almost 
nothing in letmn ; that there was no guarantee that when the 
Company had seemed all the advantages it hoped from the English 
alliance, it would not prove as intractable as heretofore. The Times 
therefoie insisted that no settlement of the Canal question 
would be satisfactory unless English influence in the administia- 
tion and control of the Canal was made commensurate with 
English inteiests. In this view, as well as in its subsequent far 
stronger attacks upon the proposed aiiangementa, the Times 
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undoubtedly reflected pietty accurately the opinions of the 
shipping luteiests of the metropolis ; and, as the event showed, the 
other shipping centies, like Liverpool, Glasgow, and Dundee, apait 
fiom political paitisanship, pionounced the teims to be unbusiness- 
like and the concessions offeied inadequate 

In the House of Commons (July 12), in answei to questions, 
Ml Gladstone said there were no negotiations going on with the 
Poite or the Egyptian Government in lefeience to the Suez Canal, 
but they would be necessaiy if the piovisional aiiangement weie 
sanctioned M. de Lesseps was in possession of a concession 
which empowered him to widen the piesent Canal, but it was 
thought better that a second Canal should be constiiicted, and as 
it was not ceitain that the land which he possessed would be 
sufficient, it would be necessaiy to apply to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment foi the pmpose of obtaining additional land. The Govern- 
ment had not considered it necessaiy to obtain any concession for 
the constiuotion of a second Canal, because the Government weie 
advised by then law officers, and the Egyptian Government had 
been advised, that M de Lesseps was in possession of an exclusive 
right as far as the Isthmus of Suez was concerned, and on that 
assumption aU the money had been oiiginally subsciibed and the 
present airangement had been made 

hleanwhile the airangement had been submitted to and unani- 
mously approved by the Board of Directois of the Suez Canal 
Company, convened m Pairs, but elsewhere, and throughout 
England, it met with general opposition. The Committee of the 
General Shipowners Society declared then pieferenoe for an 
independent Canal wholly under Biitish management, but m the 
event of the second Canal heing made by the existing Company, 
the British Government should make its assent contingent on — 
(^1) Such a reconstruction of the Company as would secuie that at 
least half the direction should be Biitish , (2) That Biitisli subjects 
should not be practically excluded fiom being employed by the 
Company m Egypt; (3) That a du-ect representation of the 
shipowners who pay the revenue should be included in the British 
portion of the Board , (4) That the Company should be domiciled 
in London as well as in Pans , (5) That a reduction of dues should 
follow on the basis of a 10 per cent, dividend. 

The London Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution declai- 
ing the terms to be “ entirely inadequate and unsatisfactory , ” the 
Chamber of Shipping resolved to urge the House of Commons to 
refuse toconfiim the piovisional agreement, at “Lloyds,” where an 
influential meeting was held, flir stronger language was used, and 
fiom Liveipool, Sundeiland, the Haitlepools, and the chief shipping 
ports there came a general demand for a more prompt and more 
radical reduction of the dues, and the estabhshment of the 
Company in this country In leply to a deputation lepresentmg 
the principal shipping and commeicial interests, Mi. Childers 
speakmg for lumaelf and his colleague, tiie President of the Board 
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of Trade (Mr. Ghambeilam), assured the deputation that the 
Goveinment had made the be&t baigain they could foi British 
interests, seeing that M de Lesseps’ Company bad an absolute 
monopoly over the Isthmus of Suez They had seemed a reduction 
of tolls and a laigei shaie in the management As to the reduc- 
tion m tolls he calculated that they would obtain foi the shippmg 
world by successive steps a lemission of the tax to the extent 
of nearly thiee-quarteis of a milhon a year , and such lemission 
would continue until, in process of time, they would obtain a 
remission of 5f 75 c out of the 10 f 75 c now paid pei ton. 
They would thus see what an enormous lemission the G-ovein- 
ment had induced M, de Lesseps to make, not one faithmg of 
which he was obliged to make. As to a preponderance in the 
management, he said — 

“I may tell you, foi it is no secret, that no such proposal 
would have been listened to, and therefore, as we could not succeed, 
the thing was out of the question, or we might have dropped the ne- 
gotiation. The stiength of the position of oui duectois in the 
Canal, is that they lepiesent England, not that they aie so many , 
and in our view the addition of three or four would not give 
additional stiength on the diiection, and, in fact, shoit of there 
being a piepondeiance, we think there was no object in trying to 
get more If we could have got a majority, or asked foi a majority, 
it might have been otheiwise, but that was impossible. What 
have we done ? We have seemed that one of our repiesentatives 
shall be always a vioe-piesident to all time We have also seemed 
that one of oui body should be appointed on the Comite de Direc- 
tion. Then two of oui duectois shah he always membeis of the 
Commission des Finances. But we obtain a far more important 
thing, and that is the appointment of an officer as Inspeoteui de 
la Navigation , that an Enghsh officer of high rank should be 
the superior officer in lespect of the waterway of the Canal ” 

In conclusion, he mged again that the G-overnment had made 
the best bargain they could, and he asked if they would throw 
away the benefit they had got, because they thought they had not 
got enough. 

In the House of Commons, Sir S. Noithcote gave notice of a 
motion to lefuse its sanction to the scheme ; and Mi. Gladstone 
promised that every facility should be given for its discussion 
before any vote was taken. An impression, however, giew, which 
rapidly* spread, that the Government, conscious of the unpopularity 
of then proposals, and aware of the defection of the lush membeis, 
would not risk a defeat, but would announce then abandonment. 
Although in view of the persistently increasing opposition to the 
agreement, this com se at last became inevitable, the Government 
nevertheless, m order to take the public into its confidence, 
deemed it advisable to issue, as a parliamentary paper, the lepoit 
of the British duectois (Sir J. Stokes and Sii C Eiveis Wilson) 
on the agreement, of which the objects, in the eyes of the 
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Government, had been 1°, the impiovement of the Canal, so as 
to meet the moi easing requirements of the tiade , 2°, a substantial 
lednction of dues and tolls , 3°, an incieased share in the govern- 
ment 6f the Company 

Under the first head_^the English directors favoured a second 
parallel Canal, on account of the obvious advantage resulting from a 
system which would secure to vessels two distinct and efficient loutes 
— one for the outward and the other for the homewaid traffic, which 
would thereby be greatly accelerated , while the present vexatious 
delays, occasioned by the process of shunting vessels into sidings, 
would be avoided, and the hindrances caused by the grounding of 
vessels would be minimised On the second point of then instiuc- 
tions they said “ The piincipal diffeience between M de Lesseps 
and his son on the one part, and oiuselvea on the other part, in the 
recent negotiations, has been on the question of the speed at which 
the reduction should take place They entirely concmied with us 
in the necessity that the agreement should embrace the abolition 
of the pilotage dues, that it should continue to vessels in ballast the 
advantage of paying less than laden vessels which they have enjoyed 
under the arrangements of 1873-4 and 1876, and ui the desirability 
of reducing the tiansit dues from 10 f to 5 f. per ton by successive 
remissions of 50 centimes per ton. But very wide differences of 
opinion existed as to the moment at which the remissions should 
begin, and as to the successive points at which they should be 
continued ” 

Eventually the Government accepted the principle that the 
successive reductions should be made to depend upon the amount 
of net profits realised by the shareholders As to the third point, 
an increased share in the government of the Company, they re- 
marked , “The appointment of the ‘ Inspecteui de la Navigation,’ 
and of English pilots, are then the concessions which have been 
obtained £oi strengthening the English element on the Canal , and 
we thmk we have shown that we could not reasonably have expected 
more The former of these concessions we believe to be of the 
highest value ... As regards the acqmsition of a larger share 
of authoiity on the Council in Pans, we were aware of the impor- 
tance attached to this point in England, and we should have been 
glad to have obtained some fuither satisfaction in respect to it , 
but we venture to think that, when the facts are sufficiently un- 
derstood, it will be seen that a mere numerical increase in the 
Enghsh directorate would not have secured the advantages con- 
templated (unless, indeed, we could have obtained an actual 
majoiity on the Board) , that an addition, indeed, of two or three 
Englishmen to the Board would rather have weakened than 
increased the authority of the Enghsh representatives.” And in 
conclusion “Vhen it became necessary to obtain from her Maj esty ’s 
Government oui final mstiuctions for the conclusion of the agree- 
ment, we stated to them our opinion that no further concessions 
could be obtained from M de Lesseps, and that the only question 
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was, eithei to secuietlievejy valuable advantages we liad oTotained, 
01 to leave tlie Company in full possession oi its monopoly of the 
tiansit across the Isthmus, with its undoubted rights to continue 
its present ohaiges. We had no hesitation in advising the folmei 
course.” 

^liese aiguments, however, failed to convince the shipowneis 
01 the piincipal lepiesentatives of Biitish tiade, and consequently 
a few days latei (July 23) Loid Gianville, in the Uppei House, 
briefly announced that the Government did not intend to piooeed 
fuithei with the mattei , wliilst in the House of Commons Mi. 
Gladstone explained the motives which had determined the action 
of the Government ending in the provisional agreement with 
M. de Lesseps Of this document he remarked that what was 
given and what was obtained under it weie consideiable. On the 
one side a double Canal was to have been made in the shortest 
possible period, and thei e would have been a g i eat i eduction ot 
rates coincident with a coirespondmgly laige mcrease in the divi- 
dends of the Company By a rough estimate, the tonnage would 
have been increased from six milhons to twelve milhons within a 
limited numbei of years, and the dividend would have been raised 
to such a point that a leduction of tolls to the amount of one 
milhon a year would have been possible In addition to this, 
there would have been a consideiable inciease of English influence 
over the government and administiation of the Canal. On the 
other side, a considerable sum would have been lent to the Company 
at the lowest rate possible with safety, which was to be legaided in 
the light of a pecuniary advantage to the Company, and theie 
would have been a prolongation of whatevei exclusive lights M de 
Lesseps possessed under the oiigmal concession The question foi 
the House and the coiintiy to considei was whether we got by this 
agreement a sufficient quo foi oui qmd An agieement of this 
kind, to be satisfactory, must obviously meet with general assent, 
and to attempt to force it on Pailiament on political giounds 
would be a depaiture from public duty The first reception had 
been a vehement condemnation , but since then the Government 
had received many communications from mfluential centres of com- 
merce expressing an opinion that something betiei might be done, 
and recommending delay The Government did not intend, there- 
fore, to ask Parliament to give its sanction to the agieement for the 
reasons he bS'd already mentioned, and also because, having legaid 
to the actual state of things and the language which had been used 
and the arguments which had been put foi ward, they thought that 
a hostile issue could not fail to have a most mischievous effect on 
om international relations, and a discussion on it would have weak- 
ened rather than strengthened the position of this country in any 
future negotiations. Mi Gladstone concluded by an eloquent 
tiibute to the genius of M de Lesseps, and to the frank and coidial 
spirit which he had displayed through the negotiations. He 
disclaimed also all sympathy with those who seemed disposed to 
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asseit an English domination over the wateiway, and declaied tha 
the Government -would nevei use oiii temporary and exception,-.' 
position in Egird to invade lights oi to violate tlie piinciple tliai 
the i,.,! i ’ , made in the inleie&ts of mankind at lai go. 

1 [(. . p ' it weie desired to discuss the conduct of the 

• ’ , , . i..nt (hey would give every facility in then power Sii 
Stafloid Northcote, whilst congiatnlating the Government on the 
step they had taken, thought that theie weie passages in Mi. 
Gladstone’s speech which suggested some futiiie action on the pait 
of the Government, and consequently he hoped that the oppoitimity 
would aiise foi discussing the mattei , hut Mi , Gladstone i eplied 
that no fiituie immediate action was contemplated, and that hefoio 
taking any fiiithei steps, he would uudeitake to infoim himself 
of the views of those most competent to foim an opinion. 

The withdiawal of the Government pioposals levealed in them 
advantages which had hitheito been ignoied , and apait from the 
fact that they endorsed III de Lesseps’ claim to an exclusive light 
to make a wateiway between the two seas, and thereby recognised 
the claims of Fiance to contiol the government of Egypt, it was 
admitted that a reasonable solution of the question had been 
proposed , whilst the shipowneis on one side demanded a large 
and immediate reduction of the Canal dues, an equally strong, 
though less self-asseitive party deprecated any general increase 
of taxation foi the benefit of one class of the community It was 
then evident that any attempt to cairy the provisional agreement 
through Parliament would have strained party ties to the utmost , 
and the Government was not piepaied to iisk the chances of a 
dissolution upon a question which might have furnished then oppo- 
nents -with so dangerous a weapon of attack , foi the fact that 
ministers had made, with the means at then disposal, the best 
baigam in then powei, would have been lost sight of by the great 
mass of the electorate, in its eagerness to assert an exclusive light 
to control the highway to India and China 

The opportunity offered to the Opposition by this false move on 
the part of the Government was allowed to pass, and when the Con- 
seivatives at last (July 30) decided to give battle on the Egyptian 
policy of the Government, it was appaient that the temporary ex- 
citement had abated, and that those most interested in the Suez 
Canal weie hut a small class of the public On this occasion Sir 
Stafford Noithcote submitted a motion foi an address to tlie Giown, 
piaymg that m any negotiations oi proceedings with lefeience to 
the Suez Canal Company to which hei Majesty might he a party, 
she would, while lespecting the undoubted lights of the Company 
in regard to then own concession, decline to lecognise any claim 
on their part to such a monopoly as would exclude the possibility 
of competition on the pait of other undei takings designed foi the 
purpose of opening a water communication between the Meditei- 
lanean and the Red Sea Mi Norwood, representing the shipping 
interest, then intervened with an amendment which was accepted 
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I V the G-oveinment. Its object was, not less than that of Sii 
"'Mfforcl Noithcote’s, to dissociate the House of Commons fiom the 
4 loW taken hy the G-oveinment of M. de Ijpssenf ihiiip iiid whilst 
e\pressing no legiet at the hieakmg off of > , ” 

that theieweie ample oppoitunities foi coming 1 t. _ l ri 

conclusion Mi. Gladstone said the question at issue 
thing moie than one between the Biitish Government and a private 
Company, and theie was the gieatest leason foi the exeicise of 
caution in the mattei. It was not within the powei of the House 
to decide the rights of the case That was a judicial question, 
which would piobably have to lie settled in the Egyptian Comts, 
01 by some comjietent tiibunal lepiesenting the vaiious interests 
concerned Was it, then, desirable that the House should attempt 
to deal with it by a vote ? He appealed to the House not to 
accept a motion which asseited nothing that any one would desiie 
to deny, estabhshed nothing that any one had the least occasion 
to say, and was intended to vindicate a freedom that was abso- 
lutely unimpaired, and would set a permoious example to other 
Legislatui'es that would be fiaught with the gieatest inoonvemence 
After a long debate the House divided, and negatived the lesolu- 
tion by 282 to 183, and with this, both parties having disclaimed 
aU responsibility for the abandoned agreement, the Suez Canal 
question was laid aside for the lemaindei of the session. 

Before passing on to the second gieat ministerial measiue, the 
Agiicultmal Holdings Bill, reference should heie be made to the 
other topics which engaged public attention duiing the early 
summer The position of the Government had certainly not 
grown strongei since the meeting of Pailiament, and the waste of 
the session, of which complaints rose louder every week, was 
attributed as much to the half-heaitedness and disumon of the 
Liberals as to the dilatory tactics of the Conservatives On even 
an administiative measure, to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer attached great impoitance, whilst the fiiends of 
economy should have welcomed it as the earnest of a wider policy, 
the Government allowed itself to be defeated The reform which 
was contained in a clause of the Customs and Inland Eevenue Bill 
pioposed to substitute officers of the latter department for the 
existing locally appointed collectors of Income Tax, levied imdei 
Schedules D and E. The opponents of the change, headed by Mi 
Slagg, maintained that centialised administration was as a lule 
more costly than local, and the Conservatives, supporting this view, 
thiew out the clause (May 10) by 168 votes to 161 Again, the 
sudden change of fiont displayed by the Government m substi- 
tuting giants of 25, 000^ and 30,000^ respectively to Lords Alcester 
and Wolseley for the annmties originally pioposed, led to the 
reopemng of the whole debate. Although the Government 
ultimately earned its point (June 11), it was not until the greater 
pait of two evenings had been wasted upon a discussion which was 
alieady thieadbare The resignation of Loid Bosebeiy (Juiie,6), 
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moisovei, whetlier iiglitly oi wiongly attiibutable to an incautious 
expression by Sir 'Williain Haicouit, gave a handle of criticism to 
the epemies of the Government The Home Secretary had, in 
leply to ]Mi Eylands, admitted that his business would he 
hghtened were the Undei-Secietaiy of his depaitment m the 
House of Commons, and a few days later Lord Eosebery, who had 
held that office foi a few months, lesigned. This step was variously 
interpreted ; but both Sir Wm. Harcomt and Lord Eosebery not 
only strongly protested agarnst the suggestion of any personal 
misundei standing, they seemed indirectly rather to encoiiiage the 
notion that the resignation was in some way connected with the 
professed intention of the Government to cieate a new office, with 
a responsible parliamentary chief, to whom should be especially 
allotted the charge of all Scotch business in Parliament, The 
office of Lord Privy Seal was vacant at that time, and not a few 
of the political prophets foretold the speedy entry of Lord 
Eosebery into the Cabinet with this title, and responsible for the 
duties to be created by the Bill to be brought in by the ministry 
All such prophecies, however, weie destined to lemam unfulfilled, 
in consequence of the Government faihng to pass their vaguely de- 
fined measure Lord Eosebery’s place at the Home Office was filled 
up by the transfer of Mr. J. T. Hrbbei t from the Local Government 
Board, and tire apporntment of hlr George Eussell (Aylesbury) to 
the thus vacated office. Little political importance was attached to 
these changes; for although, almost simultaneously with his appoint- 
ment Mr G. Russell pubhshed (in the Nmetemth Oentury) a pi otest 
against Whiggery, his family connections with the great Whig 
family and its traditions were obvious A far more noteworthy 
change of opinion was that shown in the debates on the Closing of 
Public Houses on Sundays throughout the county of Dmham, 
one of a group of measiiies which proposed to enforce Sunday 
closing in Cornwall, Yoilcshiie, and Noithumbeiland. The Bill 
affecting Diuham, biought in by Mr. T. Fiy, was supported by the 
majority of the Eadical party, an instance of intolerance whiclr 
forced Mr P. A Taylor, one of the oldest and most advanced 
Eadicals in the House of Commons, to protest in the name of 
individual freedom against the despotism of the new democracy. 
He strongly denounced the institution of moral intolerance as not 
less prejudicial to the higher interests and training of the people 
at large, than the religious, medical, and county intolerance 
was a reversal of the principles by which Eadicahsm had come 
into political existence. An amendment to postpone piecemeal 
legislation was, after a short debate, lejected by 163 to 57, and 
the Option Bill, which was waimly supported by the Goveinment, 
was lead (May 30) a second lime without a division 

The proposal made by Lord George Hamilton (June 12) foi 
an ‘‘ immediate ” revision of the pm chase clauses of the Irish Land 
Act, was piohahly intended less to disturb the existing system 
than to indicate the attitude of the Conservative party in the 
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event of a change of ministiy Viewed in the lattei sense, the 
lesolution was a bold bid foi the suppoit of the Nationahsb paity, 
and at the same time it was one which the Groveinment could not 
openly oppose, inasmuch as its ostensible object was to' give 
gi eater foice to, and immediate application of, the policy em- 
bodied in then own measuie The machmeiy by which Loid 
Gr. Hamilton hoped to achieve his aim was essentially national, 
foi it enabled both tenants and landloids desiious ot becoming 
puichaseis and vendois to appeal befoie a local authoiity, which 
should examine and lepoit upon then application to a cential 
boaid at Dublin If the cential boaid saw no leason to suspect 
the regulaiity oi the pioposed baigain, it would be lefeiied back 
to the local boaid, fiom which the intending piuohasei might 
boiiow the entne piu chase-money This was to be obtained by 
debentuies, seemed on the local lates and issued by the local 
aiithoiities, who, if then own secuiity failed to attiact lenders, 
would be supported by a State guarantee. The pmehase-money, 
which was not to exceed twenty-three years’ piuchase of the 
legally ascertained rent, would, under this scheme, be repaid m 
forty yeais , and, allowing foi an inteiest of 3 pei cent., would, 
whilst assuiing the land to the tenant, be less oneious for him 
than the lent he was actually paying Lord Gleoige Hamilton’s 
speech, which was admitted on all sides to have displayed remark- 
able caie and industry in its facts and statistics, as well as a 
masterful grasp of a difficult subject, was cordially endorsed by 
Ml Parnell The dream of a peasant piopiietoiship, so oiten dis- 
pelled by the hard views of political economists, seemed distinctly 
neaiei to possible realisation when its central idea was publicly 
adopted by the spokesman of the alternative governing power. 
Already the Eadicals had admitted that the pacification of Ii eland 
might, and piobably would, be attained by the realisation of some 
policy analogous to that sketched out by Lord George Hamilton, so 
that if a division had been taken on the resolution, the Government 
would have found itself confronted by the alternative of adoptrng 
therr opponents’ programme oi of alienating temporarily a large 
body of then habitual supporters, and at the same time indicating 
to the Irish Nationahsts that then hopes would be neaiei fulfil- 
ment with the Conservatives restored to power by the Parnellite 
vote But Ml. Gladstone astutely tiuned the difficulty, arguing 
that thft real and only point of difference between the Government 
and the Opposition lay in the word “ immediate,” which sounded 
like a peremptory summons to suspend all the othei legislation of 
the session in order to throw once more into confusion the Irish 
land question, which had as yet had no time to show the results of 
the new land laws. The obnoxious word was therefore withdrawn, 
and the Government was left free tojudge when legislation founded 
on Lord George Hamilton’s resolution might be advantageously 
initiated. 

The other Tiislr questions discussed in the House weie 


of minor 
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inteiest Mi M'Goaa’a bill foi making the election of Poor-law 
Gruaidians annual mstead of triennial, and for compelling all who 
wished to vote to appeal in person, was opposed by Mr. King- 
Haiman, but eventually read a second time (June 12) without a 
division Ml Blake’s Irish Sea Fisheiies Bill, which pioposed to 
take a quaitei of a million fiom the inexhaustible lush Church 
smplus to improve the haiboius on the west and south coasts of 
Ireland, leceived a very unanimous suppoit fiom the Irish mem- 
hem, and in spite of Mi Comtney’s opposition on the giounds of 
political economy and good sense, Mi. Gladstone was forced to 
recognise the political necessities of the situation, and to thiow 
ovei his subordinate (Jime 14) Mi M'Oarihy’s motion, proposing 
to abolish the lush Viceioyalty and to substitute foi it an Irish 
Secietaiyship of State, established at London, but to be held by 
an Iiishman sitting foi an Iiish constituency, rent the Home Rule 
paity into a number of fiagments. Scarcely two speakers were of 
the same opinion , Mi. Gray, Mi O’Shaughnessy, and Mr. 
O’Donnell opposed oi ridiculed the idea, seeing in the Viceroy an 
earnest of Ilome Rule , whilst Sii E Wilmot, Mi O’Biien, and 
Ml. Shiel ipgaided the Viceioyalty as eithei an anomaly oi a sham 
winch could not be too soon swept away Ho definite vote was 
taken on the question, but the support it received was so small as 
to justify Ml Trevelyan’s suggestion that the proposal was not 
intended to be taken seiionsly. 

The Grand Committees on Law and Tiade, to which it was 
hoped to delegate much of the non-political business of the 
session, had been steadily engaged since Eastei, the former with 
the Court of Criminal Appeal Bill and the Giiminal Code, and the 
latter with the Bankruptcy BiU Mi Sclatei-Booth, who presided 
over the Committee on Law, was lucky enough to dispose of the 
Ciiminal Appeal Bill with compaiative ease (May 30), and it was 
lepoited to the House with the amendments made in Committee, 
Sir M. White-Ridley, who succeeiled Mi. Sclatei-Booth, was not 
so foitunate with the Criminal Code, a bulky measiue of 130 
clauses, and which, in spite of the care bestowed upon it by some 
of the more eminent jiiusts ot the day, was destined to be made 
the object of innumeiable alterations at the bands of laymen. The 
leason assigned foi this unexpected hostility, was that aftei the 
Code had been elaboiated by the Judges, who had followed the 
Royal Commissioners, offences and penalties talren fiom the Crimes 
Act of the preceding session had been intioduced into the Bill. 
In addition, however, to this, there had been considerable difficulty 
m ensuiing the legnlai attendance ot membeis, the most experi- 
enced ot whom were of necessity occupied professionally elsewbeie. 
At the close ot the month, therefoie (June 26), the Attoiney- 
Geneial, lefeiiing to the fact that only a dozen clauses of the Bill 
had been discussed, moved that the Cuminal Code Bill be no 
further proceeded with. Mi. Raikes and others contended that in 
abandonmg the BiU the Committee were acting against the instruc- 
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tions of the House, and Mi Buchanan wished to inseitwoids indi- 
cating that it was owing to the obstiuctive tactics of ceitain 
memheis — thiee oi foui at the utmost — that the Bill had not 
been pioceeded with Neithei of these views met with the sup- 
poit of the majoiity, and the Attorney Geneial’s motion was 
agieed to. 

The previous day, howevei (June 25), the Grand Committee on 
Trade, of which Mi Goschen was then the Ghaiiman, hiought the 
Bankruptcy Bill to a successful issue, and a complicated attempt at 
legislation, aftei passing the oi deal of caieful and minute ciiticism, 
was in a state to he sent up to the House of Loids at a leasonable 
date At one moment no douht (June 4), there was amomentaiy 
danger of the measure being abandoned The Government Bill 
specially aimed at creating a special maohmeiy by which the con- 
duct of the insolvent could be thoroughly investigated, and the 
methods and accounts of his trustees effectually conti oiled and au- 
dited By the 68th clause of the BiU, all moneys received by 
trustees in bankruptcy were to be paid into the Bank of England 
The expediency of this coiuse was twofold, it ensured the safe 
custody of, and easy access to, the sums available foi the cieditois, 
and it likewise placed at the disposal of the Government balances so 
considerable that by then application to Government uses an 
income of 80,OOOL might he obtained, and the Bankiuptcy Bill 
made self-supporting On the plea of the dangers of ovei-centiali- 
sation and the like, Mi. Dixon-Hailland moved the i ejection of 
the words which termed the basis ot the Government pioposition 
Ml Chamberlain, howevei, stood his ground on the mam principle, 
and by a slight concession which gave the Boaid ot Trade power 
to employ a local bank, when applied to, succeeded in passing the 
Bill through the crisis, which foi a moment thieatened to mar its 
usefulness 

The Committee on Trade, howevei, was not content with its 
single success in dealing with the laws of banlauptcy. Within a 
few days of that measuie being reported to the House, the Com- 
mittee reassembled Mi Goschen, who had lendeied signal 
service in estabhshmgthe pioceduie ot Grand Committees, and had 
given imiemitting attention to bankiuptcy reform, vacated the 
chairmanship in favoiu of Su Lyon Playfau, and after a protest 
from Ml Talbot, the Committee took up the consideration ot the 
Patent Jjaws (June 29) The criticism to which the mciisuie was 
subjected was almost wholly technical, and the amendments verbal 
The consequence was that m a comparatively short time the Com- 
mittee was able to complete its woik, and lepoit the Bill for final 
discussion in the House. The question of Woman’s Suffrage was 
this year dealt with by means of a resolution (July 6), proposed by 
Mr. Mason and seconded by Baion II de Woims, and opposed by 
Mr. Leatham and Mi. Beiesfoid-Hope, showing how whoUy dis- 
sociated the question was from paity politics. Amongst the 
memheis of the mimstiy theie was a similar division, for although 
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no membei of the Cabinet spoke, the Secretaiy to the Treasuiy (Mi 
L. Courtney) stiongly luged the House to be just and logical, and 
to show how women weie less htted foi the paihamentaiy fian- 
chise, which was denied to them, than they weiefoi the municipal, 
which Pailiament itself had confeiied upon them The Attorney 
G-eneial on the othei hand aveiied that if the lesolution weie 
passed into law and the Mamed Women’s Piopeity Act of 1882 le- 
maiued uniepealed, eveiy mairied woman m a county might have 
the fianchise He also maintained that women by natuie weie 
disqualified from tulfilhng the moie impoitant lunctions of the 
State, and that then entry into public life would intioduce an 
element of timidity and impulse that would be detiimental to the 
highest interests of the coimtiy Ou division, the lesolution was 
rejected by 130 to 1 14, or a majority of 1 6, amongst whom were Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Haitington, and Mi John Blight — together with 
the leading members of the Conservative party, and a few iimm- 
peachable Eadicals, such as Piofessoi Bryce, Mi. Shaw-Lefevre, and 
othei s, whilst in the minority Sii Cliailes Dilke was the only 
Cabinet Minister, with Mi. Comtney, Piofessoi Fawcett, and Mi 
Charles Vilheis for lus piincipal colleagues on the occasion 

On the moie immediately piactical question of the importation 
of foreign hve cattle into the conntiy, the Government, even when 
umted, was unable to prevail against the almost unanimous feel- 
ing of the agiiciiltuial inteiest Foot-and-mouth disease, it was 
shown by Mi Chaplin (July 10), was prevalent thioughout the 
countiy, and its oiigm he attributed to the constant intioduction 
of diseased cattle. The remedy which he suggested, and which he 
embodied in a lesolution, was that the Privy Coimoil, while im- 
posing adequate lestiictions on the movements of cattle at home, 
should prohibit the intioduction of animals from countiies where 
satisfactory regulations foi the prevention and expoitation of 
disease weie not m force Mi, Arnold, whoiegaided the motion as 
contiary to the real mteicsts of agiicultuie, and ceitain to increase 
the puce of meat, moved .m amendment which, while recognising 
the impoitance of the continued and vigilant exercise by the 
Government of the powers it possessed, declared luithei provision 
by legislation to be needless Mi Baiclay piefeiiedthai a Select 
Comrmttee shoidd he appointed to inquire into the opeiation of 
the Acts of 1869 and 1878 Mi Miindella vindicated his ad- 
ministration of the Acts, and contended that the iesoluti»n would 
at once reverse and emasculate them. Slaiightei at the port of 
importation and internal regulation weie the spirit and intention 
of the Acts, and he refused to believe that the House would, 
without inquiiy, pass a resolution which meant nothing but total 
piohibition The lesult must he equally disastrous to the consumei 
and the producer Mi. J. Howard, however, speaking in the 
name of the Faimers’ Alliance, sided with Mi. Chaplin Sir H. 
Selwin-Ibbetsou demed that the motion meant total prohibition, 
or that it would be followed by any sensible diminution in the 
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total supply of meat. Mi. Dodson said the Piivy Council could 
not cany out what was leqmied without additional poweis, and 
theiefoie the Grovemment could not accept the lesolution, but 
they would accept the amendhoent, and would have no objection to 
an inquiiy by a Committee. Upon this Mi. Arnold withdiew his 
amendment, and Mi Baiclay’s pioposal of a Select Committee was 
substituted, and sujipoited by the Government. Mi Chaplin’s 
lesolution was nevertheless earned by a majoiity of 8 — 200 to 192, 
thus placing the Government (foi a second time dming the 
session) in the dilemma of eithei disregarding a foimal lesolution, 
01 of nullifying an Act which had not been formally repealed 

Meanwhile, in the House of Lords one measme not of vital im- 
portance, yet of wide-spiead inteiest, had been going through 
moie vicissitudes than had hitherto been its annual lot. Summary 
rejection oi total neglect had been the alternate fate of the Bill for 
legalising Man rage with a Deceased Wife’s Sistei, but this yeai, 
under the skilful management of Loid Dalhousie, suppoited by the 
whole of the Court party, led by the Eoyal Princes, the Bill was 
read a second time (.Time 11 ) by 165 to 158} after a very short dis- 
cussion in which only four speeches (two of them by Prelates) were 
made in opposition to the proposed change The clerical papers 
were esftecaUy indignant with what they legaided as betrayal of the 
cause , and it was openly hinted that foi leasons known only to paity- 
wliips it was necessary to take the division before the dinner horn. 
The Archbishop ot Canter bury opposed all change on the ground 
ot.the Levitical law, which Loid Bi am well failed to see applicable, 
and the Bishop of Eochestei declared that from personal inquiry 
in the parish ot St Giles-in-the-Fields, of which he had been for 
a long time the lectoi, he was convinced that the poor did not 
legaid the existing law as a hardship. 

The subsequent career of the Bill was a chequered one. Before 
going into Committee (June 19) Lord Dalhousie gave notice of an 
amendment to legalise maiiiages celebrated not only in churches, 
chapels, and registrars’ offices, but in any place within the realm, and 
also of anothei to make the Act retrospective, placing all who have 
acted contrary to the existing law on the same footing as those who 
would take advantage of the Bill onitspassing. The first alteration 
Avas withdrawn at the suggestion of Lord Caiins, but the second 
was met by Eail Beauchamp by a direct negative The Lord 
Chanaelloi fSelboine) whilst expiessing his legiet that the House 
bad afiiimed the principle of the Bill, against which alone amongst 
his colleagues he liad voted, thought that opposition was now too 
late, and that retrospective action could not be dissociated fiom the 
essence of the measme , but he hoped Jjoid Dalhousie might find 
some means by which the legitimacy of childien boin from mar- 
1 rages ah eady contracted might he affirmed. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury followed with much the same line of argument, and. 
Lord Dalhousie having undertaken to frame a clause which should 
embody the ChanceUor’s and Archbishop’s view, the Bill passed 
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through Committee mth slight and chiefly veibal modifications 
A few days later (June 25) the lepoit stage on the BiU was reached, 
when theie seemed no leason to suppose from the proceedings that 
any fuithei efibit would be made toreveisethe previous decisions. 
Lord Ealhousie’s promised amendment affiiming the legality of all 
maiiiages contiacted previous to the passing of the Act, and the 
legitimacy of all childien born, was accepted as satisfactory , whilst 
an attempt by Loid Foitescue to relieve the clergy fiom penalties 
foi refusing to perform marriages undo the Act was negatived 
without a division, and the report received. Before the thud lead- 
ing, however, was taken the Duke of Mailboiough assumed the lead 
in opposing the measiiie, and when the motion was put (June 28) 
he moved its lejeotion, partly on the ground of the small majority 
by which the second leadmg had been earned, and partly because 
the Bill had not been impioved by the amendments introduced m 
Committee He prophesied that if it became law it would produce 
a conflict between the law of the land and the law of the Church, 
and would he a step towards destioying the union of Church and 
State The Duke of Marlborough found suppoiteis in the Duke of 
Argyll and the Lord Chancellor, who returned to his original 
position of an opponent of a measme which he felt would lead to 
the bieaking up of the most sacied and intimate lelations of 
social life. The Bishops of Winchestei (Harold Biowne), Lincoln 
(Words worth), and Exetei (Temple), the last-named formerly an 
advocate of a change in the law, spoke against the Bill, which 
alter about three hours’ discussion, was rejected by 145 to 140 

The division lists on the two occasions were veiy difleiently 
composed, so that combining the two it may be said that the 
opinion of the House of Lords on the question bad been thoroughly 
tested Of the 165 Peers who voted for the second reading no less 
than forty-two weie absent on the thud reading , whilst of the 
158 who voted against the second reading, thiity-toui weie absent 
from the subsequent division On the othei, tliiity Peers weie 
piesenfc at the last stage who had not voted on the previous 
occasion, and of these twenty voted against the thud reading, and 
seventeen in favoui No Peei who had voted in both divisions 
showed any change of opinion, the only two Prelates who separated 
themselves fiom the rest of theii order weie the Bishops of Worcester 
(Plulpott) and Eipon (Bicker steth), both of whom paired in 
favour of the Bill , whilst the Aichbisliop of Yoik (Thqmson) 
palled against it, and two Ambassadors in active employ (Loids 
Duffeiin and Ampthill) voted foi the thud reading. 

The anxiously expected lepoit of the Joint Committee of the 
two Houses on the Channel Tunnel represented very fairly tlie 
divided state of public opinion on the subject It only an average 
weight of military evidence had been produced to show the giound- 
lessness of the objections laised against the proposal, there seemed 
a fan chance that the opposition might have been surmounted. 
With veiy raie exceptions, however, the most skilled ot our 
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stiategists, the most competent o£ oui engmeeis, and fai -seeing of 
the chiefs of the aimy, weie piactically agieed upon the possihihty 
of a cowp de main hy means of the tunnel The weight, how- 
evei, of the commercial advantages deiivahle fiomunhiokeniaihoad 
communication was so palpably oveistated, that a veiy general 
distrust as to the objects of the piomoteis of the scheme gi ew up, 
discieditmg even those who advocated its adoption on the ground 
of drawing moie close the bonds of union between England and 
the Continent of Euiope The original lepoit by the Marquess 
of Lansdowne declared substantially in favour of the tunnel, and 
on this the Committee divided (July 10), rejecting it by six votes 
to foui, the Earls of Devon and Camper down, Loid Banington, Sir 
Massey Tropes, Sii Hussey Vivian, and Colonel Haicourt forming 
the majority, against Lords Lansdowne and Abeidaie, Mi, Baxter 
and hli Peel. 

Lord Lansdowne’s report concluded with a recommendation 
that the enterprise should not be prohibited on merely political 
grounds, and that it should be allowed to pioceed subject to the 
ordinary pailiamentaiy examination by Committees. The majority, 
however, were unable to agree among tliemselves upon any 
common line of action or policy. 

Viscount Bamngton’s report raised the question whether the 
great commeicial advantages could not be obtamed otherwise than 
by the constiuction of a submarine tunnel, and that the unfore- 
seen contingency of England waging an unsuccessful war might 
arise, and should not be tieated as a meie bugbeai. Sir Hussey 
Vivian wished the Committee to lepoit that they were led to 
infer that men of business did not believe then interests weie 
likely to be beneficially affected by the construction of a tunnel. 
Sir Massey Lopes took up the line of absolute opposition, and 
moved that the Committee would not be justified m lecommend- 
ing that sanction should be given to the tunnel ; and Mi E W. 
Harcourt came to the conclusion that the piimaiy and annual 
outlay which would be entailed upon the countiy by the constiuc- 
tion of the tunnel would be vastly in excess of the letmn made 
by the advantages to be derived from its existence. None of 
these suggestions having received the support of moie than one 
half the Committee, it was decided that they should report the 
result of the voting on the Chairman’s (Lord Lansdowne) lepoit, 
and a few days later (July 24) the President of the Board of 
Trade announced in the House of Commons that the Government 
accepted the decision of the Joint Committee, and that they would 
oppose the fuithei piogiess of both the Channel Tunnel Bills 
then before Parliament The order for their second reading was 
consequently discharged, and both Bills were withdrawn 

Outside Parliament, the Biight Celebration at Birmingham 
(June 11-16) was the most imposing political manifestation of 
the year. For twenty-five yeals Mi. Bright had represented 
Bumingham, and foi loity years, with a veiy short mtermission, 
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he had sat in Parhament as the spokesman of an advanced Liberal 
paity. His leception by the people of Biimingham was most 
enthusiastic. The piocession, in which the principal trades of 
Biimingham weie lepiesented, tiaveised a loute of five miles, 
wliich was densely thionged by the people from all the sin round- 
ing distiicts. Latei on, upwards of 150 addi esses fiom Liheial 
Associations thioughout the countiy weie piesented, all of them 
acknowledging the debt of gratitude which the Libeial party 
owed to a consistent and evei hopeful leadei The chiefs of that 
party, moreover, of all shades, from Mi. Chambeilain to Lord Gran- 
ville, took part in one oi othei of the entertainments of the week, 
and testified to the claims of Mi. Blight to the gratitude of the 
paity In his first great speech at Bingley Hall (June 13), wheie, 
in the presence of some twenty thousand peisons, Mi Bright was 
piesented with his poitiait and a magnificent desseit seivice. Mi 
Blight contiasted the days befoie the lepeal ot the Coin-laws with 
the piesent, and cleclaied that the wages of both the agiicidtuial 
labouiei and factoiy hand had doubled since 1843 owing to Fice 
Tiade He lepioached the United States with throwing away 
then magnificent oppoitunities of abolishing tariff lestrictions 
In the unexampled siiiplus of thiity millions, however, he saw 
the doom of a taiiff policy- -he foresaw the day when the two 
gieat political paities would bring to an issue the questioh of 
Free Tiade oi Protection, and did not despan that the outcome of 
the struggle would be an alliance between the two great Free 
Tiade Powers of the world, the United States and Great Biitain, 
which would wage a peaceful wai upon the taiiffs of Europe, and 
in destroying them render the maintenance of standing armies 
impossible, because Kings and Emperors would find themselves 
powerless to emhioil nations whose inteiests were bound up with 
the freedom of mdustiy Mu Chamberlain’s address on the same 
occasion was diiected more to the practical questions of the day 
than to dreams of future possibilities. He declared that the 
country was every day profiting by Mu Blight's teaching, and 
gi owing moie Eadical and Demociatic, and he committed himself to 
the somewhat startling assertion that wheieas the countiy was more 
Radical than the majority of the House of Commons, it was not moie 
Radical than the Government In support of this theory Mr. 
Chamberlain instanced the question of the Established Ohmch, 
declaiing that if a poll of the constituencies could he taken, “ a 
vast majority of Liberals m the boioughs and a great majority of 
Liberals in the counties ” would be found to vote for disestablish- 
ment, wheieas a resolution to that effect moved in the House of 
Commons would receive the suppoit of a veiy small mmoiity. 
Tuining to a still wider question, Mi Chambeilain went on to say 
— '“I do not often agree with Lord Salisbiuy, hut I did agiee with 
him when he said at Bmningham, and again at Southwark, that 
social refoim was the great pioblem of oui time, and that two of the 
most impoitant branches ot that reform aie the better piovisiou 
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of dwellmgB for the woiking dasses in laige towns, and an 
improvement in the condition of the agiicultural lahouieis in the 
counties But those two lefoims aie out of the question until we 
can rise to an altogether lughei conception of the so-called lights 
of propeity , until we can limit those lights by regard to the 
duties of property That is impossible so long as property, and 
especially landed property, is able to enjoy a great majority in the 
House of Commons, and a practical monopoly of the House of 
Lords , and therefore I come to the conclusion that the first busi- 
ness of the Liberals is now, as it was twenty-fire years ago, when 
Mr. Bright was chosen to lepiesent us, to secure a further instal- 
ment of Parliamentary reform, and to hung the House of 
Commons into closer accord with the opinions, and the wishes, 
and the inteiests of the people. . . What does oui’ Constitution 
do for us ? First, it excludes from all pohticai lights more than 
half the adult male population In the next place, of the 
lemaindei foiii -fifths aie out-voted by one-fifth, and so it happens 
that one-twelfth of what ought to be the whole constituency of the 
kingdom letuins a majority of the House of Commons. If the 
one-twelfth really represented the fiee voice of the people, it 
would not be of so much consequence, hut you know in many 
cases at all events it only lepiesents the mlluence of some great 
teiritoiial family or local magnate What do we want? We 

want, in the fiist place, a suffiage fiom which no man who is not 
disquahfied by ciime, oi the leceipt of relief, who is expected to 
fulfil the obligations of a citizen, shall be excluded We want 
equal eleotoial distiicts, in oidei that every vote may have an 
equal value , and we want, I think, the payment of membeis, in 
Older that every man who has the capacity to serve his countiy, 
who has honesty, intelligence, and who is selected foi that puipose 
by his fellow countiymen, shall not be excluded for want of means ” 
By an inteiesting coincidence, almost whilst Mr. Chamberlain 
was thus speaking at Birmingham, Loid Sahslimy was addressing 
a large body of working men at Kingston-on-Thames, and aftei 
contrasting the promises made by the Eadicals before the General 
Election of 1880 with their policy when placed in office, he con- 
tinued — “ Turn youi eyes again to what is taking place at Birming- 
ham at this moment. They are celebrating the praises of the 
great advocate of peace, the denouncer of all wars I am not 
surprised that they do so, for I admit that the genius which Mi 
Blight has displayed, the splendid qualities that have adorned his 
caieei, the fidelity and conviction which, undei all circumstances, 
he has exhibited, whatever you may think of his opinions — and 
we most of us dififei fiom them very widely — tend to the honom 
of the constituency which he represents But you cannot look at 
that celehiation without lememheiing that those very opinions of 
Mr Bright, foi which he left the Government, were among the 
strongest leoommendations of that Government to the electors in 
1880. It was precisely because the Government denounced what 
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they called the wailike policy of Loid Beacousfield, it was because 
they held language which was pleasing to the advocates of peace 
at any puce , because, without committing themselves to that 
doctiine in its entiiety, they allowed it to be believed that then 
tenure of office would be maiked by no such mihtaiy expenditme 
and mihtaiy iisks as those which had maiked the Government of 
then piedecessois — it was toi that reason that they weie accepted 
by vast bodies of Nonconformists in this country. What is the 
lesult ? That they have annexed, oi practically annexed, far more 
than the denounced Government of Loid Beaconsfield , that they 
have entered upon fai laigei responsibilities in the way of govern- 
ing men of other races and rehgions than we ever saw , and that 
in the very country wheie they most denounced us for oui action 
— in South Ahica— they have now succeeded in producing, by the 
policy which they substituted foi ouis, a umveisal leign of anarchy 
and blood ” 

Loid Salisbuiy pioceeded to wain the working classes against 
some ohaiacteiistics of the domestic policy of the Radicals “ I 
am speaking,” he said, “ of Radical policy, foi I hold that the only 
two paities in the State which deserve mention in political discus- 
sion are the Radical and the Conseivative. You hear a good deal 
about WTiigs I have not the least notion what then opinions aie; 
but my impxession is that a Whig is a person who denounces in 
private the measmes which in pubhc he supports.” There was a 
tendency among the Radicals to allow the majority to dictate to 
the minoiity, how they are to live, and when they are to eat and 
dnnk. He said — “ I maintain that it will be a peifectly intolei- 
able piece of class legislation — a piece of class legislation which 
you ought to resist on general prmciples to the utmost of your 
power — if the poor man is forbidden to consume alcoholic liquors 
on the Sundays, while the richei man is allowed to do it to the 
utmost of his pleasiue Sobiiety is a veiy good thing , philan- 
thiopy IS a veiy good thing, hut freedom is better than either. 
It is impossible to witness the course of Radical opinion without 
seeing that they aie inclined to exaggerate the rights of the 
majority to this point — that the majoiity should liave a light on 
mere giounds of ethics to dictate to the minonty the mannei m 
which they shall live. I hold that no duty is moie incumbent 
upon the Conseivative paity than carefully to watch this tendency, 
and while paymgeveiy piactical legaidtothe philanthropic genius 
of the age, to take caie that the tiaditional and time-honouied 
liheity of Englishmen suffeis no damage ” 

The Radicals also made persistent etforts to distort the i elation s 
between property and laboni The piinciple of Radicalism was to 
manufacture discontent foi the puipoee of piomoting oiganic 
change The punciple of the Conservatives was to sustain a 
steady and well-oidered progress, based on peisuasion ; and as this 
was in favoui of the interests of all classes, hut especially of the 
mduatual class, his loidship anticipated that thegieatest triumphs 
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of the Conservative cause in the futuie would he among English 
woiking men. 

To letm-n to Bnmmgham, at the banquet given m honoui 
of Ml Blight, (June 14) Loid Grianville made a graceful and 
sympathetic reference to his former colleague’s career, and to 
his association with Mi Cohden. Mi Biight, in reply, aUuded to 
the opposition from powerful individuals and powerful inteiests 
which had met him at every step. With legard to the immediate 
futuie, he consideied an equalisation of the borough and county 
fianclnse imperative, and as fai as his own individual views went, 
he would like to see the le-aiiangement of seats made on the 
American system of appoitionmg members after eacli census ; but 
recognising that as impossible, some arrangement which might he 
tempoiaiily fan and just could be arrived at, and the final solu- 
tion of the difficulty left to om children. Passing in review the 
various acts of the Liberal Government since its accession to 
office, he gave his cordial appioval to the lush Land Act and Lord 
Eipon’s Indian policy, both of which were based on the idea of 
doing justice to the native laces. In conclusion, Mr Bnght 
lefened to the House of Commons, and said a portion of its 
members seemed to be abandoning the chaiaetei and the conduct 
of gentlemen as heietofore seen in that assembly “The party ot 
which I have spoken, in not a few of its members, appears wilhng 
to repudiate the aiithoiity of a inajoiity of the constituencies 
They aie found in alliance with an lush rebel party, the main 
portion of whose funds for the purposes of agitation come directly 
from the avowed enemies oi England, and whose oath of allegiance 
IS broken by association with its enemies. I hope that the con- 
stituencies will mark some of the men of this party, and that they 
will not permit Parliament to be dishonoured and Government 
enfeebled by members who claim to be, but are not, Conseivative 
and constitutional.” These words were destined at a latei date to 
provoke a fiesh display of that very “ veiled obstruction ” to the 
progress of puhhc business which the speaker had desired to re- 
probate so strongly 

Ml. Blight’s fourth speech was especially addressed to the 
Bnmmgham Town Council, and was occupied chiefly in discussmg 
the benefits derivable fiom the Suez Canal and the Channel 
Tunnel. With regard to the former, he ventured to foretell that 
in twenty years’ time men would find that its traffic was at present 
only in its infancy, and that the need for greater accommodation 
would be felt most giievously.by the shipping class. Fifteen years 
ago the Enghsh Chambers of Commerce would not subscribe a 
five-pound note towards the construction of it, but now they were 
ready to fight the world if the slightest danger threatened it 

“ If there was to be a new Canal,” Mi-. Bright continued, “we 
must either go with Fiance or against France , he should say not 
against, but with.” English policy m Egypt had no doubt created 
an amount of iiritation m France, but he hoped no further stiam 
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would be placed on the two counfaies, foi li would be highly ui 
desnable, if not highly dangeious. 

On the subject of the Channel Tunnel he was not less ou 
spoken*. The engnneeimg and capital poition of the schen 
might be taken as settled, and theie could not be any doubt as i 
the utility of the tunnel But we weie met with objections of tl 
most extiaoidinaiy kind evei offeied to any gieat scheme { 
human advancement It was said that by making the tunnel w 
should put the national independence in peril, and gieat militar 
authoiities spoke of the French sending thousands of men thiougi 
the tunnel and occupying Dover and the country foi ten mile 
lound. There was a suggestion, and he should have thought i 
would have been necessary to go to Bedlam to find it, that w 
with thirty-five milhons of people, eight millions of them hem, 
giown men, could not defend a hole in the eaith not more tha: 
about fifteen feet wide. He would advise them never to take th 
opinion of high militaiy authorities except in cases of actual wai 
and he believed that if we bad had a civilian ot capacity in tin 
harbour of Alexandria on July 11, 1882, theie would have been m 
bombaidment, no burning of Alexanchia, no slaughtei of 3,000 o 
4,000 lives , but this calamity would have followed, that then 
would have been nobody ennobled and no pensions given. Hi 
own impression was that the Channel Tunnel, if it were made 
would be of enormous value to this country, as it would be o 
gieat value to all Em ope, but far greater to this than to anyothe: 
country, except, perhaps. Fiance They would find also that th( 
traffic fiom the United States would gieatly increase. Lookin| 
at it as sensible men, assuming that it could be safely done, even 
man and child was interested m the Channel Tunnel being made 
and he hoped the absurd, extraordinary, and inconceivable sugges- 
tions of alarm offered would be utterly disiegaided and lepudialec 
by the common sense of om countrymen As Lord Deiby said 
the greatest interest of England was peace, and if that policy hac 
been carried out no one could tell what would now he the difference 
m the position of the labouring classes We weie bound to bring 
togethei the nations of Euiope and the North American continent 
into a firm, constant, enduring, and blessed alliance with the 
people of om country, and it was for the sake of that that he had 
made those obseivations, and he trusted that what had been said 
there and the feehngs expressed by the assembly might not be 
without some result on tlie public opinion of the countiy 

Whether there was any connection between the Bright celeb a- 
tion and ceitain secessions fiom the Cobden Club which weie 
announced in the couise of the following week, is a matter oi 
speculation. The election of M. Cldmenceaii, a French deputy oJ 
advanced Radical views, and an earnest Fiee Trader, was the 
ostensible reason given for the withdrawal of six or seven pro- 
minent members of the Whig paity, but it was more genemlly 
believed that the selection of Mi. Chamheilam foi chaiiman at 
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the annual banquet of the Club, was the tiue reason foi this step — 
and his recent speech at Biimingham, appealing foi populai 
support against the majority of the House of Commons, was the 
ofience he had committed against puie Whig piinciples. Except 
as an indication of the fiiction existing between the two sections 
of the Libeial paiiy, the episode was of no impoitanee In his 
speech at the dmnei (June 30), Mi Chambeilain alluded to the 
mattei, and expressed his astonishment that these gentlemen had 
not sooner understood that the objects of a Cobden Club should be 
and had been the piomulgation ot Cobden’s ideas, which weie 
Eadical ideas In spite, howevei, of the lecent demonstration, 
Ml Chambeilain said he cheiished the hope that every section in 
the Libeial party would continue to be united by common 
interest, and that they would togethei keep the paity abieast of 
the public opinion of the time But if absolute silence was to be 
demanded as the condition upon which alone they should be pei- 
mitted to co-opeiate, then it would be impossible for Eadicals to 
share in the woik of G-oveinment till they weie strong enough to 
adopt its policy — it would be impossible for Eadicals to offer then 
allegiance to a par ty which imposed such intolerable conditions. 
It there weie any persons so unieasonable as to suppose that 
Eadicals would be bribed by office to be unfaithful to their 
cheiished piinciples, and that they would purchase place at the 
puce of saciificing all which should lead honest men to covet it, 
let that delusion be dispelled It was as insulting to then common 
sense as it was injurious to then honoui 

Lord Salisbury found a fiiithei opportunity of taking up the 
challenge thrown out by Mr Chamberlain, in his repeated eulogy 
of the Eadical par ty. At the inaugural dinner of the Constitu- 
tional Union held at St. James’s Hall (June 27 ) Loid Sahsbury 
twitted the G-oveinment upon the advantages of a divided policy. If 
Its opponents did not like one half of its caieei, they might be 
always invited to admiie the other half of it. Eefeiring to tlie posi- 
tion of parties, he went on to say “ The party that calls itself 
Liberal has nothing in common — it has far less in common than we 
liave — with the party which called itself Libci al fifty yeais ago The 
s.ihent teature of tlie political position at the present moment is 
that party names aie losing their meaning, that party watchwords 
aie rapidly changing, and that the thmgo which Liberals, together 
with Conservatives, professed to value and specially to piomote 
in the past, it is now left foi Conseivatives alone to defend and 
for Liberals to condemn. The Liheials of the past were keen 
defendeis ot individual lieedom, they weie staunch upholders of 
the rights of property Individual freedom and the rights of 
property aie, at least, open questions now with the Liberal party, 
and eveiything is sacrificed to the one dogma that a big crowd 
may deal with a smaller crowd exactly at its discretion. Ho 
moie staking instance of that can be introduced than the speeches 
which we have recently heard : but it must not be assumed that 
L 
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om fieedom and our property are attacked in so many woids 
They aie always attacked, as I may call it, circuitously and phi- 
losophically. It IS always shown that by subverting fieerlom in 
this paiticulai case you advance the inteiests of fieedom m 
geneial, and that by attacking piopeity in this paiticulai case you 
uphold the abstract rights of property in genei al ” Refeiiing to the 
recent demonstiation at Birmingham, and to the speeches theie 
made, he continued “Mr Chamberlain observed that lepiesenta- 
tives of Royalty were absent, and they weie not missed He fuithei 
went on to say that it was necessary to adopt what in his youth 
was called the Chartist docLime of manhood suffiage, equal 
electoial districts, payment of members, and so on, ‘ for the pur- 
pose of dealing,’ to use his own words, ‘ with tlie so-called rights 
of property’ Now that is the Jacobin theory pm e and simple. 
But the phenomenon which stiikes us all with absolute amaze- 
ment, IS that a minister professing these doctiines upon a solemn 
and formal occasion to his constituents, says that they may be 
content with a tempoiaiy compromise till they can exact the 
full possession of what they demand, and that a minister avowing 
that these aie his intentions and his policy can still be allowed to 
sit in council with other mimsteis who detest these doctrines as 
much as I do. It is a new, a most sinister, a most terrible feature 
in oni constitutional history. There is no reason, so far as diffei- 
ence of opinion is concerned, why the present ministry should not 
receive int 6 ils sympathetic bosom Mr Parnell or Mi George 
But it IS important, not only on account of the light which it thiows 
on the tempei of the present Government, and the amount of 
steadfastness which we may expect at then hands in defending the 
most valued safeguards of 0111 Constitution, but also because it 
points to one of the greatest difficulties which the Constitutional 
party labour under in this country, and, I believe, labour under in 
this countiy alone In all countiies Iheie aie men of extreme 
Conservative opinions and of exlieme Radical opinions, and between 
the two thcie IS a laige intermediate body of many diQeient shades, 
who, according to the exigencies of the time, and as they see that 
the exigencies on the one side or the other aie likely to become 
piedominant, lean to the deficient side with iiiesistible force and 
ledress the balance that is wanting to save the eqmlibiium of the 
Constitution That is the tunction which the vast mass of poli- 
ticians in this countiy have to fulfil, hut there is one exception. 
There is one class — how nnmeious I know not, luit they aie lughly 
inconvenient — ^who do not follow this law, who do not change then 
political action in accoidance with then political convictions, bui 
who prefer the uniform and the colouis before the substance of 
their creed, who allow themselves to he diawn on by those in whom 
they no longer heheve, and who aie content with the humiliating 
task of assenting to opinions which they detest I lefei to this 
because it is an evil which appears to me to be incieasing — that 
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IS to say, the disbelief of the Whigs and those with whom they are 
associated becomes accentuated, though theie is no diminution in 
the, -.fidelity with which their votes are recorded.” Lord Claud 
Hamilton at Liverpool and Mi Gribson at Dublin repeated in 
‘caicely less stiong terms then protest against Mi Cliambei lam’s 
eager advocacy of his own personal views 

Within the Honse of Commons Sii Stafford Northcote had 
already taken exception to Mi Bright’s charge of an alliance 
between the Conservatives and the “lush rebels ” — declaiing sucli 
words to be a breach of piivilege If the Conservatives had 
systematically obstructed any measure in a way distinguishable 
from legitimate opposition, the chaige should have been made in 
idle House of Commons, and it had not been made theie because 
it was known by those who made it to be baseless, as to the 
(haige of being in alliance with rebels, it was one to whicli 
raembeis sitting in any part of the House could submit in silence 
Ml. Blight’s reply was held even by the majority of his own fiiends 
to have been singularly weak and infelicitous , and in direct con- 
tia't to Sii Stafford Noithcote’s shoit and definite chaige, the 
defence was wordy, and obscured by tlie refutation of side issues 
which had nevei been raised Detached fiom its ihetoiical effects 
jMi Blight’s answer came to tins, that as the word “ alliance ” was 
capable of two inteipietations, be perhaps ought not to have used 
it He meant only to tell his constituents that there weic two 
parties, each stiivmg to disciedit tho Goveinment, and that, 
especially on Government nights, numeious questions weie put on 
the papei, and that these questions ami then leplies delayed the 
progress of the Goveinment business As to the teim “ lebels,” he 
lielieved it to be applicable only to a ten , ivho would not lesent 
the word, and he concluded by otfeiing to withdraw his chaige and 
apologise tor it, if the lush memheis in notoiious association with 
the members of the Chicago and Philadelphia conventions would 
siy that then objects were compatible with loyalty to the Crown. 
Tire only answer winch this challenge diewfiom the Tiisli members 
n as that it was one winch they felt it unnecessai y to notice The 
Goveinment, howeiei, having warmly espoused Mi Blight’s cause, 
succeeded in negatiMUg Six Stafford Noithcote’s motion by 151 to 
114, altbongb the leading Home Knleis voted on thin occasion 
With the Conservatives 

The consideiation in Committee of tlie Coiiupt Practices Bill 
was momentaiily inteiinpted by the le-appeaiance of Mi. Biad- 
langh on the pailiamentaiy scene. Enconiaged perhaps by hissiic- 
I’css m the law com t«, not less than by the unanimity of the meet- 
ings he had held thioughout the country. Mi. Biadlaugh addressed 
(July 5) a letter to Mr Gladstone stating his intention of taking 
Ins seat at an eaily date This intimation was at once com- 
municated to the leader of the Opposition, and when the House 
next met (July 9), Su Staffoid Noitlicote, having obtained an 
official statement as to the contents of the letter and the inten- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone to do nothmg, moved in self-defence, and 
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foi the pieseivation of ordei, that the Seigeant-at-Ainis do exclude 
Ml Biadlaugh fiom the House until he should engage not furthei 
to distuib its proceedings. Mi. Gladstone’s line of action was 
sBveiely animadveited on hy his own followers, and in the Libeial 
Piess Ml Biadlnugh’s defiance of the Speakei was flagiant , 
neieitheless j\Ir Gladstone depiecated a division, and when it 
became inevitable left the House, followed by the bulk of his party, 
and Sii Staffoid Noithcote’s motion was earned by 254 (of whom 
34 weie Liberals) to 67 The minoiity included six members of 
the Government, viz Sir Chailes Dilke, Mr Chambeilam, Pio- 
fessoi Fawcett, AL Mundella, Lord H Fitzmauiice, and Mi G. 
Eussell This concluded the Biadlaugh campaign foi the session. 

The next day but one (July 11), Mi Gladstone’s reply to 
another appaientlv arranged question by Sir S Noitlicote as to 
the news from JLidagascai produced a fai wider and more painful 
sensation The reckless colonial policy of Fiance in the extreme 
East, in the South Pacific, and the West Coast of Africa had 
diawn foith seiious lemonstiances in the Piess, and had seiiously 
cstiaiiged the two ccuntiies The Governments of both nations, 
howevei, had taken no ofiicial cognizance of the altered relations, 
and had refused to provoke byiiiitating despatches abieach which 
irresponsible journalists on botli sides of the Channel seemed ready 
to provoke It was hoped therefore that the newspaper reports 
of French aggression had been grossly exaggerated, and that in 
due time the angry feelings so thoughtlessly and without reason 
excited would subside, hli. Gladstone’s brief announcement, how- 
ever, of the events at Tamatave, seemed likely to put an abrupt 
end to these hopes. Tamatave had been bombarded and occupied 
by the French on June 13 The illness of the consul at that time, 
said Sir Gladstone on the faith of despatches, was seriously 
aggravated by the political crisis and the arrest of his secretary 
The consul received an order from the French admiral to quit the 
place within tweiiLy-foui hours, and seven hours befoie the expira- 
tion of that time he died The French admiral invited the British 
to attend the funeral, and the British oflSceis and men of the 
ill yiuZ attended in some niimbeis, and then at once and wholly 
^topped communication between the Biitish man-of-wai and the 
slioie The cajjfain was allowed only verbally to protest against 
the pioceedmgs, and the flags of all foreign consuls were pulled 
down The telegiam also stated that a British sidrject, Mr Shaw, 
who was a missionary of the London Missioiiaiy Society, had been 
arrested on the 16th and lemained in prison, whilst the charges 
against him were not made pubhe. In view of these grave and 
paintul occurrences Mr Gladstone said, amid much cheeiing, the 
Goveinment awaited fiuthei information, and also those communi- 
cations from the Goveinment of Fiance which the case requiied, 
which they had intimated to the French Goveinment that they 
anticipated, and which under similai cucumstances it would have 
been then duty to make. 
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When at a subsequent peiiod further despatches arrived from 
the English authoiities, and the French version of the story v?as 
circulated, public excitement had cooled down, and a vabd excuse 
for Admual Pieire’s strange conduct was subsequently fouhd in 
that ofBcer’s state of health His request to he relieved of his 
command was comphed with, but he died before setting foot 
in France , and had this news been followed up by a frank 
expression of i egret fiom the French hlinistry, the cloud which 
had been hanging for so long between the two countiies would 
probably have been removed. M Ferry and his colleagues, how- 
ever, preferred to resist hlr. Shaw’s claim for damages [5,0001 ) as 
excessive, and ultimately were able to settle the matter in dispute 
by the payment of 1,000Z and a very meagre expression of apology 
for the long and unnecessaiily seveie detention to which, without 
foim of trial, Mi. Shaw had been subjected. 

In the House of Commons, occupied for some days with the Es- 
timates and other routine business, the consideration of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill at length commenced (July 17), when both 
Ml. J. Howard and hli. Borlase, representing two sections of the 
advanced party on the land question, moved then amendments to 
the first clause The formei was desirous that the whole scope of 
the Bill should be altered by staking out all limitations of the 
tenant’s impiovements in respect of which he might claim com- 
pensation on leaving his farm Mi Dodson, in reply, declared 
that the whole piinciple of the Bill turned upon the nature of 
the impiovements effected, some of which might be wholly 
personal to the tenant, and that theiefoie the Government insisted 
upon specifying in a schedule appended to the Act the uatuie 
and exteilt of recoverable improvements The amendment moie- 
ovei Avould act to the detriment of the tenant, who might under it 
he forced to pay to his landlord damages for the deteiioiation of 
his holding Mi. Howard only succeeded in obtaining the siippoit 
ot 35 members, whilst 27 5 upheld the view of the Government Noi 
was hli. Boilase, anothei champion of ten'int-iight,moiesuccessfii] 
His object, suppoi ted hy the opinion of Sir James Caiid, waste 
give the tenant a right to compensation on enteimg on a fiesli 
contiact of tenancy whcie his lent is laised , hut Mi Dodson held 
that he iiad sufficient piotectiou iincloi the Bill, by which he could 
compel his landlord to give him notice to quit and to pay him 
compensation, and tins view was sustained by 196 to 45 When, 
howevei, the amendments to the fiist clause proposed by Wings 
like Col Kingscote or by Consei vatives, were biouglit foi waid, a very 
notewoithy change appealed in the division lists The foimei, 
wfio desiied to limit the amount of compensation to so much of 
the outlay as was a benefit to the incoming tenant, though 
opposed by the whole weight of the Government, was only defeated 
by 188 to 163, whilst Mr, A Baltoiii, who moved to inseit a 
piovusion that m improvements for which the consent of the land- 
loidisnot lequiied, the compensation should not exceed the amount 
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of the outlay, succeeded in defeating the Goveinment by 141 to 
133 This decision of the Committee so changed the oiigmal 
scope^of the Bill, that hefoie the clause was passed Mr. Dodson 
announced (July 18) that the Government reseived to themselves 
fun libeity of action with regaid to it. The Eadicals, theieupon, 
uudei the lead of Mi Barclay, Mi J Howard, and Mi. Jesse 
Colhngs, urged the Government at once to abandon a Bill which 
gave so little promise of settlmg the question between landloids 
aud tenants. This comse. howevei, Mi Dodson refused to follow, 
and the clause was adopted by 241 to 19 The next few clause ^ 
were passed aftei much discussion and many divisions, substantially 
as oiiganally fiamed, and after much time had been speut in 
discussing the meaning of “fair and leasonable compensation” as 
contemplated by the BiU But by this time the House was 
abeady begmnmg to show signs of weaiiness with a measme 
lespectmg which paity feeling had at fiist lun so high The 
division lists stiU showed a consideiahle airay of names, but the 
lepeated attempts to count out the House (July 20) weie evidence 
that the limits of concession on either side were pietty well known 
before the discussion began Eapid piogiess was then made with 
the lemaimng clauses, and a few days latei (July 24) the Bill 
passed thiough Committee, saddled with thiee impoitant amend- 
ments coming horn the Conseivative side That pioposed by Mi. 
Balfour, and earned m spite of the Government, hut subsequently 
lescindedon the icpoit (July 31) by 166 to 76, one by Sir M. 
Hicks- Beach, declanng that in estimating compensation foi im- 
provements nothing should he awaided which might be due to 
the inherent capahihties of the land, and the thud, pioposed by 
Mr Chaplm, depriving the outgoing tenant of com'pensation 
foi any improvements made without the landloid’s consent aftei 
the tenant had received notice to quit oi thiee-fouiths of his lease 
had iim out. The last two amendments wore accepted by the Govern- 
ment without a division, as was one by Mi Donaldson -Hudson, 
lelative to the incidence ot diainage chaiges, whilst an attempt to 
repeal the law of dish ess m relation to agiicultiual holdings failed 
in spite of the decision auived at in 1881 In one pomt, howevei, 
the Bill was enlaiged in Committee, its scope being extended so 
as to include market gardens aud small allotments The Scotcli 
Bill, which had been diavvn on similar lines, was, aftci some 
disfUbsion, finally agi'eed to (Aug 1), and both measiues weie 
foitlwith sent togethei to the Loids, hefoie the final tuuclies to 
the Coriupt Practices Bill had been given in the Commons, and 
the last obstacles to its enactment ovcicome The progress of the 
Agiicultural Holdings Bill m the Uppei House was, howevei, veiy 
rapid Lord Caihngfoid, in moving the second leadmg (Aug 7), 
staled that the machmeiy of the measme was founded on that ot 
the Agricultuial Holdings Act of 187o Eight yeais’ experience of 
the Acu of 18/5 proved that the results of an optional measure weie 
very small, and as to the amendment of which Loid Wemyss 
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liiid guen. notice, founded on the objection that the Bill was, an 
inteifeience with liee contiact, he leminded then loidships that 
Pailiament had in many cases inteifeied with fiiee contiact. 
Lord Wemyss, in moving an amendment, enteied ona letiospective 
histoiyof the lush laud question and the policy of the Groveinment 
in leteience theicto This he dcseiibed as having brought about 
geneial demoiahsatiou in Iieland, and in animated accents he 
called on tlieii loidshi)js to take warning m icspecf of what was 
being commenced in England bj this Bill He pioposed as an 
amendment, “ That thus House, while leady to piomote a well- 
consideied measiue foi the advancement of agiicultuie and the 
impiovement so fax as possible by legislation of the i elation s of 
lanclloid and tenant, is not piepaied to give its sanction to a Bill 
which in agiicultuial tenancies foibids tree contiact in the future 
and bleaks it in the past, thus destroying the foundation upon 
which alone agiiculture, tiacle, and commeice can securely rest ” 
The Duke of Argyll, though averse to inteifeience with free 
contract, accepted the general bearing and fmidamental piinciple 
ot this Bill, as doing as much good and as little haim as possible in 
the case , but he would propose amendments m Committee The 
Duke of Eichmond and Gordon defended the action of the Govein- 
ment of 1875 m making Ihe Bill pei missive; but pomted out that 
since then a Commission had unanimously lepoited in favoui of a 
compulsoiy measure, and there was a geneial feeling on the part 
of both political paities in the State that the tenant was entitled 
to compensation for his improvements. He behoved the Bill was 
an honest attempt to settle a difficult question Lord Carnarvon 
failed to see how the Bill would piomote the agiicultmal inteiests 
Though it went dangerously near to trenching on freedom of 
contract, yet, as it did not inteifeie with the owneiship of land and 
gave the tenant a security which might be leqmied in exceptional 
cases, he woidd not vote against the second leading Loid 
Sahslniry could not siippoit the amendment, noi could he agree 
that there was any analogy between this and the lush Laud Bills 
This Bill would not inteifeie much with the landlord’s lights, but 
in some ways it would cause icsults disadvantageous to the tenant 
He was not piepaied, in a House composed of landlords, to vote 
.against the second leading of the Bill, but he threw the lesponsi- 
bdity of the measme on her Majesty’s Government. Loid 
Wemyss struck out of his amendment the passage from “while” 
to “tenant,” inclusive. On a division, the second reading was 
earned by 55 to 9, the minority being in no lespect a party one, 
and cuutaming peers of widely differing political views, such as 
Lords Lytton, Br.amwell, Stanley of Alderley, Fortescue, Blantyie, 
Wynfoni, Elleuboiough, Sidmouth, and Wemyss 

One moie evening, though a long one (Aug 10), sufficed to 
cany the Bill thiough the Committee, and to establish the points 
of divergence between the majoiities in the two Houses. 

In Clause 1, the Duke of Eichmond and Gordon moved an 
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amendment to make geneial tlie condition that in estimating the 
value of any impiovement theie should not he taken into account 
as pait of the tenant’s impiovements what was justly due to the 
inheidnt capabilities of the soil Aftei a faint show ot lesistance 
on the pait of the Government, this was earned by 82 t > 51. In 
Clause 2, Loid Sabsbmy moved to inseit woids to piovide that no 
compensation should be claimed in contiavention of any specific 
agieeinent at piesent existing between the landloid and the tenant 
The Government strongly opposed this amendment, but the Duke 
of Aigyll thiew the weight of his influence into the scale on the 
side of the Conservative Peeis, and the amendment was earned by 
116 to 46 On Clause 4, the Duke of Buckmgham moved that 
when the landloid had done diainage foi the tenant, the interest 
allowed him on the outlay, when both weie to he lepaid by an 
annual sum payable foi twenty-five yeais, should he foiu pei cent , 
and not thiee, as piovided by the clause as it stood , and the 
amendment was adopted without a division In Clause 5, wbicli 
contained a pio\ision that wheie an agieement in wilting seemed 
to the tenant fau and reasonable compensation, such compensation 
should bo in substitution foi compensation nndei the Act, Loid 
Fife proposed the m'eition of woids making “fan andieasonahle” 
have lefeience to ciicumstances existing at the time of the making 
of the agieement The amendment was accepted by the Govern- 
ment and adopted by the Committee On Clause 6, Loid de 
I’lsle moved an amendment the object of which vas to enable the 
landlord to obtain compensation foi waste in lespect to malteis of 
husbandry committed by the tenant within seven yeais hefure the 
teimination of the tenancy — the limit in the clause as it stood 
being foui yeais, and tins was earned by 75 to 48 

The Duke of Eichmond and Goidon moved aftei Clause (i a 
new clause, pioMdmg that cluiing the last yeai of the tenancy 
theie should not he taken into accomit any laigci outlay by the 
tenant than the aveiage amount of his outlay fui like purposes 
during the next thiee piecedmg yeais of the tenancy The 
Government opposed the amendment, hut it was adopted ivithout 
a division To Clause 8, providing that in case of iiou-agieement 
between the landloid and tenant iii respect of compensation the 
(liffeience should be settled by lefeience, Loid Cailingtoid piu- 
jiosed the addition of woids to widen the scojie of leteieiice so that 
it might include the question whethei any agieement between the 
1 indlord and tenant as to compensation was fan andieasonahle, 
and all other matteis incidental to settling the account lietwcen 
landlord and tenant in lespect of compensation iindei the Act 
Jmid Salishniy, after the experience of the Land Commission m 
Iieland, objected to have such questions lefened to any tuhiinal 
hut a court of law , and the Government pioposal, attei a long ancl 
acrimonious debate, was lejeeted by 85 to 40. In Clause 10, pio~ 
iiding that on the application of eithei paity in wiiting an umpire 
in a refeience should he appointed by tlie Land Commissionei s of 
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England, Loid Salisbury earned by 74 to 46 an amendment pro- 
viding that either party might have the umpiie named by the 
Piebident and Council of the Institute of Surveyoia. Glauses up 
to 42 inclusive vreie then agreed to, with amendments wbiCh pro- 
voked no opposition On Clause 43, limiting the power of the 
landloicl to distiain to one year’s rent, Lord Exeter proposed to 
extend the power to distrain to two years’ rent , and on this point, 
for the first time was there any apparent willingness on the part 
of the Conservatives to forego the advantages of then positron. 
The majority against the Government was only 56 to 47, showing 
at the same time that on landlord questions theie were barely 
fifty peeis ready to support the ministerial pioposals The re- 
maining clauses weie then adopted with slight alterations, and 
the Bill as amended passed through Committee The object of the 
BiU, peihaps a sentimental one, had been to confer upon tlie 
tenant farmer certain practical benefits in defiance of logic and 
even of political economy The Lords bad. however, found logic 
on the side of then lights and privileges, and viewed with distrust 
any excursion into the domain of political sentiment. 

Mr Gladstone showed no hmry to take up the quaiiel, or to 
crabittei the lelations between the two Houses Ten days iveie 
allowed to pass, which weie apparently well employed in coming 
privately to an understanding as to the limits of possible concession 
on both sides At length (Aug 21), hli. Gladstone explained 
that the Government was unable to accept many of the Lords’ 
amendments A specific agreement existing at the commence- 
ment of the Act between landlord and tenant was not to bar com- 
pensation, tire interest ehaiged on advances for drainage was to 
be 31 per cent., not 4Z , the landlord was not to be entitled to 
compensation foi waste committed within seven years of the end 
of the tenancy , the tenant, in respect of manuics diuing the last 
yeai of his tenancy, was not to be limited by the average of similar 
expenditure during the three preceding years The Government 
moreover msisted upon limiting the right of distraint to one yeai’s 
rent, aud holdings of less than two acres would not be excluded 
fiom the Bill On the other hand the Government accepted the 
extension to all improvements of the Duke of Eichmond’s proviso, 
that in estimating compensation no account should be taken of 
an improved value which wa.s due to the inherent capabilities of 
the soil, and some smaller amendments When the Bill was sent 
back to the Lords, Loid Cailingfoid pointed out that if the Lords 
insisted on then amendments they would be supposed to have 
dealt with the measuie in a jealous and grudging spiiit, and in that 
way the Bill would not have the conciliatory effect which was equally 
desired by both parties, and proposed as a concession to exclude 
compensation when it had been varied by special agreement 
Lord Salisbury was proof against the argument and deaf to the 
proposal, but the Duke of Hichmond saw the foice of it, and de- 
clined to do anything which by risking the success of the Bill 
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would be “aupugiiAnt to the feelings of the whole tenunt fdimeis 
of the countiy.” The division lesulted in a tie, 48 peeis voting on 
eitliLi side Accoiding to the custom of the House theiefore “ it 
passed ' 111 thi negative,” so that the Loid Chancelloi had to give 
lub casting vote on Loid Cailingfoid’s ameudmi nt with the uon- 
ciirteiits, having pioviously voted with the “contents” Luid 
Mihshmv’b amendment was then put as a substantive motion, and 
tlic auival of Loid Gleiaid cauaed it to be earned by a majoiiiy of 
one. Aftei this its eventual lejectioii was, of couise, assuied The 
Commons again disagieed to it, without a division and almost 
nitliout debate, and on its second return to tlie Loids, Loid Sails- 
I any declined to eaiiy his lesistance any fuithei It was ominous, 
huweveijof tutuie confusiou that while the Loid Chancelloi was 
com meed that the object of the amendment was viitually seemed 
by auotliei clause, Loid Biamwell was equally ceitam that it was 
not. 

.Meanwhile the affaiis of Egypt had moie than once again 
occupied the attention of the House of Commons, and the disciis- 
sion had hiought out into greatei clearness the views of the Govein- 
nil nt On the leuewal (July 27) of the debate on the piopiiety ot 
ehajgmg any paifc of the cost of the wai to the Indian levemie — 
ailjmiined fiomMay 8 — Wi Gladstone announced that the adoption 
ot Ml Onslow’s lesolution, condemning the ohaige, would he ic- 
gaided as a vote of censuie and ioice a lesignation, a oouise which 
personally he would not legiet The contention of the Govern- 
ment was that the chief benefit of the Suez Canal was to India, 
and that consecjuently she ought to hear hei fan shaie — about ono 
sev enth — of the total cost of the wai The weakness of this buo 
of argument was manifest as soon as the aiguments hiought in its 
support weie applied to the Cdhiil campaign , which the Libeials 
in opposition had piotested against chaigiug in any pait upon the 
Indian levenuo Mi Gladstone himself lecognised the dangei 
ot such plea befoie the close of the debate, and justified the 
Egyptian wai on the wholly new giouud that it was hiought about 
by a mattci involving the honoiu of the Bntish Goveinment In 
spite of tlie contiadietious in which the Government policy m- 
V olvfcd its apologists, Mi, Onslow’s lesolutiou was negativ ed by 210 
against 5a. 

A few days latei (Aug C), Mr. JohnMoiley asked the Piimo 
Ministei, when might ho expected the evacuation of Egypt h/ 
Ih itish tioops, anticipated by Loid Halting ton eaily in the session 
as possible before its close. In leply to this and fmthei questions 
flora Ml. Bouike, Sii Wilfiid Lawson, and otheis, Mi Gladstone 
leplied that theie was no change in the intention of the Goveiu- 
luent to withdiawtheii tioops at the fiist oppoitune moment This, 
howevei, could not he effected until they weie assuied “ not meiely 
tu secrae tianqiullity foi the moment, but likewise to obviate 
futuie peitnrhations ” Although the six months anticipated by 
Lord Haitington had elapsed, the outbieak of choleia had delayed 
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the final depaituie of the tioops, and this combined with othei 
leasons pi evented the ministiy fiom being able to anticipate any 
veiy eaily withdiawal of the tioops The mattei was again 
biought foiwaid and dibcnssed at some length on the vote 
ioi Diplomatic Seivices (Ang 0), when IL. John Moiley ex- 
piessed himself as quite satisfied with the leeent declarations 
of the niiuibtiy lespecting the occupation of Egypt, but he w^as 
atiaid that indecision might diift them into peiinanent annexation 
The iislrs of withdiawal weie great, but to oveiiate them was the 
best way of bringing about the ceitain clisa&tei of permanent 
annexation Iili Bouike said that if the aimy were witlidiawn 
and the civil officials only left, we should still be responsible foi 
the government of the countiy. He and his fiiends had always 
opposed the wai as nnnecessaiy, but they did not deny that its 
oonsequeuces might be veiy useful to England. If the people oi 
Egypt had to vvoib out then own salvation and to oieate autono- 
mous arrangements, the whole thing would collapse in a few weeks, 
but if the Government intended to see that tbe work was piopeily 
done beioio withdrawing they ought to say so plainly Sii Ghailes 
Dilke was sniiinsed to heai from Mi. Bourke that be and bis 
fiiends bad always been opposed to tbe war as imuecessaiy. He 
seemed to have completely forgotten a ceitaiu famous speech 
directly inciting tbe Gov eminent to hostilities made by Lord 
Sahsbmy ui Willis’s Booms Tbe permanent occupation oi an- 
nexation of Egypt would be a violation of tbe pledges of tbe 
Government and detiimental to the interests of England and 
Egypt The tioops would be gradually witbdiawn, and but foi 
the cholera onthieakthe number then theie would have been only 
6,000 He hoped that by November tbe natives would be able to 
answer foi tbe tianqnillity of the capital, so that a fmthei laige 
lodnotion of tbe 'force might be made 

S:i H Dinmmond Wolff thought tbe appointment ot Majoi 
Baling was poihaps the best that could be made, but bis position 
as Consul-General would prevent him from coping satisfactorily 
with tbe difficulties befoie him Mi. Cowen did not believe that 
Egypt would be left to itself any moie than India. In some shape 
01 other om hold upon it would be sme to be retained Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaunce entered into the whole question at great 
lengtli He did not apprehend the least disagreement between 
the Consul-Geneial (Majoi Baimg) and the futuie financial 
advisei whose name would he announced at the piopei time. 
Taking a iiopefui view of the situation, he concluded by say- 
ing, “ I believe that possibly those who at a futuie time look 
back to the debates of the present time will realise that the 
Government in that land where the monuments of tbe past stand 
sliouldei to sbouldei with tbe woik and tbe realities of everyday 
life vvnli bav'e succeeded in estabbsbing something fai more useful 
than tbe Pyramids and tbe sepnlcbies of tbe early kings, at tbe 
same time borrowing something of then chaiactei, taking at least 
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one of then chaiacteiistics in having something of then gieat 
solidity and then majestic stieng;th.” 

With this, aftei a few woids fi-om Sii S. Noithoote, the vote 
was allowed to pass, and theie was no fuithei attempt to extract 
fiom the ministiy a moie definite declaiation of then intentions 
Opinions weie much divided as to whether the nndeilying wish of 
the Goieinment was not to retain a hold upon Egypt until attei 
Fiance had nioie distinctly developed lier foieign and colonial 
policy, whilst at the same time the feeling gatheied strength 
that in spite of itself, of its convictions and its assniances, the 
English Government would find it impossible to withdraw the 
tioops altogether Even those most opposed to the continued 
occupation admitted the necessity of keeping a large force leady 
foi seivice at Cyprus and elsewhere within sinking distance, 
whilst others found a spokesman of then thoughts in Prince 
Bismarck, who was lepoited to have said that whether Mi‘ Glad- 
stone intended to keep hold of Egypt maiteied but little, since 
Egypt was determined to keep hold ot Mi Gladstone 

In its dealings with South Afiica the Government were able 
hefoie the end of the session to admit its disappointments and to 
define more explicitly its policy Mi Gladstone declared (Ang 
G) his beliet that the Boei Convention had on the whole operated 
lavourably to the natives, whose position was hettei than it would 
have been had we inteivened on then hehalt The Government 
did not accept Sir H. Robinson’s views as to the ease with which' 
Older could be restored, but the real deterrent fiom intervention 
nad not been the risk and the cost so much as the danger of 
stirring up race animosities Oui obligations to the natives did 
not depend on the convention, hut if the lattei weie modified 
the Government would not force on their own views iirespective 
of pailiamentaiy contiol. Refening at a latei period in the 
debate to the stnctuies passed upon the Government foi lestoiing 
Cetewayo to Zululand, Mi Gladstone asserted that it was an in- 
justice shown to the late king (he was then supposed to have been 
killed in action) by Sii IM Hicks-Beach when he was Colonidl 
Seeretaiy that led to the whole difficulty. He had himself received 
a most touching letter from Cetewayo complaining of thisinjustice 
Two lush measures weie bionght forwaid by Mr Tievelyan at 
tlie latest possible date One ot these, the Voteis’ Registiation 
Bill, was an act of simple justice destined to lemedy a defect in the 
Tush law, which compelled any electoi whose vote was attacked to 
appeal in a Eegittiation Court to defend his light IMi, Tievelyan 
soiiglit to throw the onus of pioving an objection on the objectoi 
The Bill was opposed by a small knot of Ulstei Conservatives as a soji 
to Mr. Bainell, but passed through the Committee (Aug 4) ly 
.1 laige imijoiity, only, however, to be summaiily rejected when 
its second leading was pioposed in the House of Loids (Aug 21) 
The sop, howevei, It it was so intended, failed to conciliate the 
Nationalists when theliwb Constabulaiy Bill was hiought foiwaid. 
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Accoiding to Ml Tievelyan, its mam object was to impiove and 
make permanent the decentralisation of the lush police, a system 
which had been found most effective in the detection of crime 
The Nationalists, however, saw in its piovisions fiesh means placed 
at the disposal of the Executive to suppress popular feeling, and 
in face of the thieatened opposition the Bill was withdiawn. But 
the gieatest surprise leseived foi the House was the intioduction 
of an lush Tiamways Bill, which, when it came on for discussion, 
was found to contain some veiy unexpected proposals. The second 
reading was moved by Mi. Tievelyan (Aug 14) at half-past 
two in the morning, with a few words of explanation as to its piovi- 
sions, who, despite of his declaiations when opposing Mi. O’Connor 
Bowel’s resolution (Apiil 10), unfolded an elaborate scheme foriehev- 
ing Irish distress at the public expense State guaiantees on new 
tiamways were to be given with the object of opening up agiicul- 
tuial districts beyond the reach of railways, the emigration giant 
was to be inci eased, and money to be advanced on easy terms to 
ceitain land companies to enable them to puichase estates m the 
open market and resell them on easy leims to the tenant. Mi 
BarneU on behalf of his friends objected to so much of the 
proposal as would throw the entiie tiamways rate (about 
40,000^ pel annum) upon the occupants of the land near to which 
the tiamways passed, but he was ready to accept a compromise, 
once put foiwaid by Mi Eoistei, that the landloid and occupant 
slioiild equally divide the burden of the tiamway rate between 
them To the proposal of emigiation he piefeiied a scheme of 
raigiation He asserted that nothing had excited so much feehng 
against the Government, as the idea that then policy was one of emi- 
gration and nothing else He suggested theiefoie as an alternative 
that a portion of the 100,000Z to be granted foi emigiatiou should 
be given to the Land Commissioners, to bo paid out at so much per 
family to any company which might buy an estate and resettle 
families from the congested districts to the satisfaction of the Land 
Commission. Mi Gibson said it leqiiiied an effort of terrific 
virtue for an Irishman to refuse the offeis made in the Bill. Still 
he could not in the least understand why this Bill was put in 
now. The richest counties who could pay rates best would get 
the lion’s share of the aid offered for the construction of tiamways 
The emigration proposals of the Government weie of the pettiest 
kind, but the pioposal to divide so tiifling a sum into two paits 
was absurd No practical scheme of migration had ever been 
])efoie them for discussion, though a number of speeches had been 
made in its favoui. Colonel King-Haiman — a strong Conservative 
- — supported Mi Parnells suggestions He was afraid that mi- 
giation would not do, but if it failed they would be no worse off 
than now, whereas if it succeeded a great panacea foi the ills ot 
Iieland would have been found Mi Tievelyan accepted the piopo- 
sal to divide the sum ot 100,000i in the way suggested He was 
of opinion that 50,000f , spent as carefully as the money at the 
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disposal of SIi. Tuke’fl fund, -would go far to sliowwliethei migiation 
was practicable or not. 

But even this amount of concession was unavailing to prevent 
the lecuiienee of one of those “ scenes,” of which theie had been, 
happily, but few lepetitions during the session Mi. Healy, on the 
discussion of the vote foi the Loid Lieutenant’s Household (A.ug, 
18) denounced the Castle administiation in bis stiongest language, 
and the obstinate peisistency with which the Chief Secietaiy (Mi 
Trevelyan) defended all the acts of his suboidinates. “ Thei e was,” 
Mr. Healy went on to say, “conspiracy of silence both in the 
English Press and on the Treasury bench in regard to all lush 
guevances Tlieie was a desiie to ‘cushion’ eveiything The 
Chief Secietaiy had made his defence, and he would if he had been 
in office in Ciomwell's time have got up and defended with just as 
much aplomb the spitting of lush babes upon English bayonets 
The light bon gentleman wanted them to fight in velvet in that 
House, but when they got over to Ireland they found the piiaon- 
cell ready foi them When lush members spoke then full mind 
the plank-bed was the reward of then fulness of speech. The light 
hon. gentleman tientecl the lush members in Ireland as his ene- 
mies, and he could not expect them to treat him otheiwise than 
as then enemy in that House This was a quaiiel of life and death. 
It was a struggle of the Irish people fought out in that House as 
then foiefatheis fought it out in different cucumstances It was 
iidiculous to imagine that they could import into that House 
refinements and delicacies of speech. It was as much a wai now 
between the two countiies as ever it was The lush members 
were the exponents of the state of feeling which existed in Ireland 
and which inspned the great mass ot the people of Ireland with 
hatied and eoulempt of her Majesty’s Government ” 

Ml , Gladstone at once rose and replied to this attack in a digni- 
fied and pathetic speech IIis own peisonal mteiest, he said, in the 
question could only be ot Gioit duiation, hut if it weie to be the 
last time he weie to speak in that House, he would use the 
language, not ot icdnike hut ot appeal to mcmheis, to question 
then own conscience, whethei they really thouglit it incumbent 
on them to me deliheiately such inflammatory language, and so 
letaid as long as possible the establishment of peace and concoid 
between Iieland and England To this appeal, prefaced by an 
expression of admiration for Mi Gladstone, Mi. Healy replied that 
war between the two countiies was only pi eiented by physical foi ce, 
and the lush meinhei s wei e only able to expi ess by then speeches the 
hatied they felt towards then uilcu-.. The fact,howevei, remained 
obvious to all uupiejncliced obseiveis, that Lord Spencci by his 
himness had restored ouiei to Iieland, and that the giarlual dis- 
appraiance of disatfection in many chstiicts, aggiavated rather 
gratified a certain kind of Nationalist memheis These by his tact 
and good temper Mr Trevelyan had managed through the session 
to keep at hay, and the oiitbieak towards its close was regarded not 
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only as natuial to politicians who owed then seats to their avowed 
antagonism to all loims of G-oveiument oiigmating in Westminstei, 
hut was in itself a soit of testimony of submission to the new state 
of things Whatevei obstiuetion had been attempted duijug the 
session by the Iii&h memheis, it was so carefully veiled and so 
disci eetly kept within bounds, that it might ha\e been faiily 
supposed that they lecogniscd the justice of much of the legislation 
of pievioua yeais and weie piepaied to give it a fair tiial 

In his Budget speech the Chancelloi of the Evcheqiiei had 
evplamed his intentions with legaid to the reduction ot the 
National Debt, but it was not until close upon the end ot tho 
session (Aug 7) that he was able to bung foiwaid toi discussion 
the Bill in which his views weie embodied The leal point of 
his Bill was, that if it became law, it would put it out of the 
jiowei of any futuie Chancellor of the Exchequer to tamper with 
the sinking fund oieated by Sir Stafford Noithcote in 1875. By 
the airangement then made, the annual service of the debt was 
fixed at 28 millions, a sum each year becoming more and more in 
excess of the leqiiiiements of the inteiest In 1885 certain 
annuities amounting to 800,000f a year would terminate — and two 
years later a further half-million — and owing to these and othei 
causes the interest of the entire debt of 1885 would not absorb 
moie than 22^ millions With the permanent suiiilus of 6^ 
niillions Mr Childers proposed to create new annuiticH, which 
ialling in from time to time would opeiate almost automatically 
and pel raanently tow aids the i eduction of the debt. T] ic objections 
raised against the scheme w-eie twotold , some of the Consei \ atives, 
drawing then leader with them, were ot opinion that it was neithei 
tan noi politic to set apart each year so large a sum, which might 
be more pi ohtably devoted to the relief of taxation, whilst those 
ot whom Ml J Gr Hubbard was the spokesman, saw in the 
inci easing cancelling of Government secunties a soiiiee of seiious 
inconiemence to luvestois and men of business Mi Childers’ 
scheme, howevei, was suppoited by a very large majority, iiie- 
spective of party, and with but tow modifications became law. 

The summary rejection of one oi two Goveiiimeiit measmes 
by the House of Lords, because no time was left toi then piopei 
examination, excited but little suipiise The lush Registiation 
Bill indeed was veiy simple in its nature, and looked upon by its 
suppoiteis as an act of common justice to the Irish electorate, 
but it found only tlnity-two supporters against fifty-t wo opponents. 
The Local Government Board (Scotland; Bill, howeiei, aimed 
at remodelling the whole system by whicli Scotch business was 
managed in Parhament There had existed for some time a 
movement in favour of dissociating the admimsti.itive duties 
hitheito thrown upon the Loid Advocate, a purely legal officer , 
but the ambition of the Scotch memheis had been for a Secretaiy 
of State for Scotland, whilst the Government proposal apparently 
aimed only at depiiyingtheLoid Advocate of many of his privileges 
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and functions. Su WilEam Harcouit strongly denied that 
this -was the intention of the Government, but at the same 
time he declined to explain publicly the innei views of the 
Cabinet , and in spite of a veiy gieat division of opinion amonrr 
the Scotch members themselves, the Bdl passed through the 
Commons without substantial alteiation In the House of Loids, 
liowevei, its caieei was veiy biief, and it was 1 ejected on the 
second reading (Aug 21) by 46 to 31 votes — a lesiilt which 
excited, howeiei, less surpiise than the fai moie ciushing defeat 
hy 30 to 17 inflicted on Mi Andeison’s Ciiielty to Animals 
Amendment Act (Aug. 17) by which the ciuel piactice of pigeon 
shooting foi wageis was pioposed to be limited 01 put an end to 
The Peeis saw in the pioposal the fiisfc attempt to mteifere with field 
spoits, and although the division was taken at a moment when 
attendance in London must have leqiiiied a tempoiaiy cessation 
fiom these spoits, they musteied in siiflScient stieiigth undei tlie 
leadeiship of Loid Westbuiy to pievent the progiess of the Bill 
The raoie impoitant Bills sent upfiomthe House of Commons, 
such as the Coiiupt Biactices Bill, the lush Tramways BiU (with 
its emigiatiou scheme attached), the Bankiuptcy Bill — in spite of 
the auay of Law Loids and ex-Chancellors — passed the House of 
Beeis almost without discussion, and neaily all within a week 
of the iiroiogation That event took place on Aug 25, when, in tlie 
Speech fiom the Throne, the failuie of the policy in the Tiausvaal 
was admitted, the belief expiessed that the misunderstanding with 
Fiance aiising out of the Madagascai incident would be removed, 
and that the dmation of the occupation of Egypt would be 
measured by the state of affairs in the East, although the desiie 
ioi the withdrawal of om tioops remained unchanged 

In spite of the complaints brought against the Government, 
and especially against Mi . Gladstone, foi the waste of puhlio time at 
tlie beginning of the session, and foi his limpness of purpose 
on various occasions when public business might have been pushed 
forward, the pailiamcntaiy record was fai fiom a despicable one 
The Bankiuptcy Bill, and the Patents Bill, the success of which 
was due chiefly to Mi Chambeilain’s tact and deteimination, were 
achievements which had baffled uumeious law lefoimeis, and from 
which moie than one Loid Chancellor had turned away in despan 
The Coiiiipt Piactices Act was at all events a seiious effort to 
lemove fiom English pailiamentaiy and boiough elections the 
stigma which attached to them in so many paits of the countiy , 
whilst the fate of the Giimmal Law Amendment Bill had shown 
that even in the Giand Committees the creation of an obstiuotive 
minoiity was possible, and its powei unlimited eithei by leiiioot 
01 penalty The position of the Ministiy at the close ot the 
session was piobably stiongei than at the outset, but this was 
perhaps due to the failme of the Conseuatives to impiess upon the 
countiy that, if accident were to call them to office, they were pi e- 
p tied with an alternative policy productive of better lesults. The 
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inacfciou of tlie Conseivati^e leadeis in the House of Commons was 
vaiiously explained, and at times it was suggested that it aiose 
from as gieat a diveigence of opinion between them and then 
followeis, as was to be found, on the Libeial side of the House, 
existing between the Whigs and the Eadicals. 

The Pailiamentaiy reputation which most gamed was Mi, Q-. 
Trevelyan’s, whose management of the delicate duties of his office 
called foi general piaise, except from the extreme lush paity, 
whose blame, howevei, might be legaided as an additional tiibute 
to the Chief Seoietaiy’s efficiency Mi Comtney on a few occasions 
had the oppoitunity of showmg that even in office he was piepaied 
to stand by opinions which weie not those officially put foiwaid by 
his colleagues and supeiioi 8, Mi Chddeis’ fiasco in the matter of 
the Suez Canal was soon foigotten, but the diffeience between him 
and his gieat piedeoessoi as Finance hlinistei was felt throughout 
the countiy, and his fiist Budget even was accepted lathei with 
toleiance than pleasure On the Opposition side, Loid George 
Hamilton on moie than one occasion showed a powei of infusing 
dull subjects with lively inteiest , and during the eailiei poition of 
the session Loid Eandolph Churchill’s gueiilla attacks on friends 
and foes established his leputation as the foiemost among the free 
lances of the Lower House 
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Ths Eecois — Loid Haiti ngton atShflffleld — STr GKdbtone’sAfoyago — The Miinchester 
Election — Mi Chaniborlnin and the County Eranchieo — The Newcastle and Leeds 
^ Meetings— The Coiiseivatwe ProgrAtnine— DismtPgution— Tlie Housing of the 
Poor— Lord Salisbury aud Mr Chambeilain on State Soeiilisni — Mi Coiutney’s 
Revolt — Ml Goschau's Plea for Modoiate Liberalism— The Scotch Campaign — 
The Heading Celebration — Lord Haitington’s and Mi Oliamhalain’s mews of the 
Franchise Bill — Mr Bright’s Conservatism— Colonial and Egyptian Policy 

The pioiogation of Paibament was immediately followed by the 
lelease of Mi Shaw, tbe Madagascai missionaiy, whose misad- 
ventiiies at oue moment tbieatened to laise diplomatic difficulties 
between Fiance and England Luckily Mi Gladstone and Loid 
Gianville liad been able to atoid making any statement in Parlia- 
ment which might have aroused French susceptibilities, and so 
have lendeied diplomatic negotiations difficult Lord Granville, 
by the display of both firmness and tact, was thus able to hung 
about the satisfactory solution of an imbroglio without any 
apparent sacrifice of French amour propi'e , whilst Mi Shaw was 
compensated for the annoyance he had experienced during the illegal 
imprisonment to which he had been subjected by the caprice of the 
French Admnal The tone, howevei, of the French piess towards 
England still continued very bitter , and although its inteiest in 
Madagascai sensibly dimimsbed with tbe release of Mi Shaw, it 
showed itself again by a leciudescence of French chauvinism in the 
M 
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Chinese seas, and an ineieasing activity of Fiench agents in Egypt 
Wheievei the two couutiies were brought face to face on a foieign 
soil, a apiiit of antagonism and mutual distrust became apparent, 
and .llthough the Ministers of both coiintiies showed themselves 
more yieldmg and conciliatory than then followers in the press 
and on the platform, it was obvious that the entente cordiale 
between the two nations, so fai as concerned the people at laige, 
was in danger. In home politics the only appioach to any test of 
popidai feeling lay in the llutlandshiie election, where the Liberal 
candidate, Mi. Davenport Bradley, put forward as the nominee of 
the Faimeis’ Alliance, was only able to secuie 194 votes against 
860 given to his Tory opponent Mi. J W Lowthei But at the 
same time, it is necessaiy to remember that no contest had occurred 
in the county for more than forty years, and that the electorate 
was absolutely agiicultuial 

The fiist to break silence after the close of the (Session was Mi. 
Parnell, who at Dublin (Aug. 29) honourably complimented the 
Government foi passing the Fisheries Act, the Labourers Act, 
and the Tramways Act, whilst speaking confidently that the past 
was only an instalment of the measuie of local self-government 
which Iiehind would eie long obtain Lord Haitington’s speech 
at the Cutlers’ Feast, at Sheffield (Sept 6), was necessaiily more 
apologetic, both in legaid to legislation of the Session and the suc- 
cess ot the Government policy He dwelt upon the evei -increasing 
difficulties of passing measures, even when they were administra- 
tive, like those of the preceding Session , and dimly foreshadowed 
the difficulties awaiting that political legislation which sooner or 
later would be inevitable With regard to the action of the English 
Foreign Office, he said that it was as much a mistake to suppose 
the anest of Mi Shaw was necessaiily a cause of qiiaiiel between 
Fiance and England, as it was to imagine that his release removed 
the ground of diffeieuce between the two coimtiies With refer- 
ence to Egypt, Loid Haitington, however, expressed himself in a 
tone of optimism oi mdiffeientism, which scarcely found an 
echo amongst his own party — “It is no light thing,” he said, “ to 
lestoie authoiity which has so ludely been shaken, especially when 
that Government is, regarded fiom a Euiopean point of view, so 
defective as is in many respects the Government of Egypt. It is 
no hght thing to reconstitute authoiity which has almost been 
cast down by aimed insuriection, and whicli has rested and which 
still rests upon foieign aimies of occupation ” But, nevertheless, 
he not only believed that we should do it, hut beheved it so sti ongly 
that for the second time he fixed dates, and suggested that, “ If 
they aie wise, the Khedive and his Goveinmeut will make good 
use of the time which lies before them before the Eiitish House of 
Commons agam comes together to demand an accoimt of the 
situation ; and will he able to show such a list of reforms accom- 
plibhed, and guarantees foi freedom and order given, as wiU make 
it an easy task foi us, even in the opinion of the most timid of our 
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Clitics, greatly to reduce, if not altogethei to lemove, tlie Aimy 
of Occupation from the soil of Egypt ” With these exceptions, 
foi some weeks after a long and tedious Session paity leaders of 
all shades held their peace. Mi. Gladstone’s voyage, in cordpany 
with Mr. Tennyson, round the Orkneys would have passed un- 
noticed, but for its suddenly devised extension acioss the Noith 
Sea. At Copenhagen, however, Mi Gladstone found at the Danish 
Court the Czai of Russia, the King of Greece, and a host oi other 
relatives of King Christian, and foithwith the wildest stories were 
set afloat as to the intentions of the English Premier. He was 
credited with remodelling the whole continental policy of England, 
without reference to his own Secietaiy of State, and apparently 
with no other counselloi than the Poet Laiueate A northern 
alliance for Fiance, or some other counterpoise to Pimce Bis- 
marck’s federation of Southern Euiope, the fusion of Eastern 
Roumania with Bulgaria into one independent State, and the 
consent to the occupation of Armenia by Russia, weie among the 
proposals said to liave been discussed by the assembled paity. As, 
however, subsequent events gave no support to any one of these 
dreams, it may be fairly supposed that Mr. Gladstone’s voyage 
was wholly without any political object. 

The vacancy at Manchester, caused by the death of Mi. 
Birley, the “Minority” Conservative member, was the occasion 
for testing the strength of the Liberal Nme Hundied, who 
claimed an autboiitative voice in election matters. The probable 
short dmation of the present Parliament, and possibly a tacit 
understanding between the party managers, pointed to the avoid- 
ance of any trial of strength This compromise, however, was by 
no means endorsed by the advanced Liberal section, who found in 
Di Pankhiust, a pieviously unsnccessful candidate, a champion 
ready to take the field without the support of the Liberal Organi- 
zation, His views upon the two great questions of the day were 
those of the advanced politicians of his school — a federation 
between England and Ireland after the models of the United 
States and Himgaiy , the “liberation of the land from feudalism,” 
and Its subjection to national control. On the subject of the 
liquor laws, whilst a stiong advocate of tempeiance, he was 
opposed to Local Option and to Sunday Closing , whilst he was 
ready for universal suffrage for both sexes alike, and the abolition 
of the House of Lords 

The Liberal organs at the outset of his canvass loudly 
protested against Dr. Pankhuist’s “ individualism,” which they 
declared rendered all his Radical promises and beliefs of no avail. 
His open defiance of the local party leaders was denounced as “ a 
blow at an invaluable system of organization,” and he was accused 
of having attempted to revive the bad old plan of cbques and 
coteries, and hole and corner nominations, and of being in revolt 
against “ the rational and convenient system by which the repre- 
sentative council of a party chooses the canidate whom that 
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party will suppoit,” The apologibts of the Liberal Association, 
finding themselves forced to make some defence of then policy, 
aveiied that m the face of Di Pankhiubt's deteimiuatiou to stand 
under any circumstances, a contest would have involved a laige 
evpendituie of money, and sphl up the party, ivith the final result 
of letummg Mr. Houldswoith (the Conseivative candidate) at the 
head of the poll by a laige majority The abstention of the 
Association fiom any active mteifeience enabled Hi. Pankburst to 
appeal to the constituency as the only lepieseiitative of the 
principles of the Association , but at the same time they thiew 
out the hint that the success of Di Paukhuist would be a severe 
])low to the caucus system, and would probably lead to a schism 
in eveiy constituency This view was at all events adopted most 
heaibily by the Libcial Association In leply to a summons, up- 
wards of SIX hundred membeis of the Council assembled at Man- 
chester to discuss the situation, and of these scarcely more than 
a score lifted then hands in support of a motion to adopt Hi Pank- 
hmst as then candidate. In default, howevei, of the favoui of 
the Association, Hi Pankhuist found his views on the lush 
question such as to draw fiom Mi Paiuell a waiianty of sound- 
ness, and in consequence the JIanchester blanches of the National 
League at once pledged themselves to support the Radical candi- 
date. As, however, tire polling day drew ueai, mutual concessions 
were found expedient, Hi. Pankhurst expressed his willingness if 
elected to submit to a test-ballot his claim to stand again at the 
Geneial Election , and m letuin foi this recognition of the authority 
of the caucus, a section of the Liberal Association consented to 
canvass on Hr. Pankhuist’s behalf, and to attend meetings m 
support of his candidatiue. The result of the election was, how- 
evei, appaiently hut little affected by this taidj truce Mi 
Houldswoith was retuined hy veiy neaily tliiee votes to every one 
given to his opponent (18,188 to 6,216 votes) out of a legistei num- 
benng neaily 63,000 voters The lesult was regaided hy both 
Tjiheials and Conseivatives as satisfactoiy ; to the lattei in showing 
the small weight attaching to the lush vote , and to thefoimei, as 
evidence that at a geneial election they could count with certainty 
upon one seat at least 

The eupigy With which both paities organised then plans and 
forces for the antiimn campaign in the pjovinces was a fiesh 
indication that statesmen, m and out of office alike, looked laiher 
to popidar favoui than to Paihameutaiy piestige for iiiauenceaud 
support. To keep themselves and then piogiammes constantly 
Defoie ibe public, to take advantage of eveiy occasion to aaseit 
paity claims oi peisoual luentb, became the object of eveiy one 
who occupied a forward position in politics But the limits 
hitherto assigned to political questions were, undei this new 
system, soon found to be too nairow to express the pohtioian’s 
aim or to rouse public interest. Social questions, which had 
hitheito attiacted but small attention fiom statesmen, especially 
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v?heii addiessing populai assemblies, weie suddenly biougbt into 
tbe fiont lank, and ifc seemed at one time as if the new Refoim 
Bill, which was declaied by one paity to be impeiatively demanded, 
and by the othei to be wholly tmnecessaiy (though admittdd by 
both to be imminent and inevitable), would be attacked and 
defended upon the giounds of social moiality rathei than of 
pohtical expediency. 

hli Chambeilain was the fiist to open up the pohtical 
progiamme of the G-overnment, in a lettei addiessed to the 
Batteisea Radical Association soon aftei the using of Pailiament. 
On this occasion he assumed that public opinion was alieady made 
up as to the need of a County Fianchise Refoim Bill, but he 
thought it would have to iipen consideiably befoie a final settle- 
ment of the whole question could be looked foi Towaids the end 
of the month (Sept 27) a moie important element to the Eefoim 
movement was contnbuted by a mass meeting at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, estimated at 50,000 men, who assembled to “ pass lesolutions 
in favour of assimilating the Boiough and County Fianchises, and 
urging the Government to accomplish the much-needed measuie 
of justice and refoim ” Mi. John Moiley, who was the principal 
speaker on the occasion, expressed his belief that as a point of 
tactics the Government would deal with the franchise first, and 
leave redistribution to be dealt with when they had a million and 
a quarter moie voters to appeal to in support of then pioposals 
In the event of the House of Loids throwing out the Franchise 
Bill, he thought it would be the duty of the Government to 
jiioiogue Parliament, not dissolve it — call anothei Session im- 
mediately, and send up the same Bill again without delay. 

The mass meeting at Newcastle, however, was but a sort of 
populai prelude to the moie highly elaborated method of agitation 
which culminated in the Reform Conteience at Leeds On this 
occasion (Oct. 17) upwards of 2,500 delegates, representing 500 
Liberal Associations in all parts of the kingdom, met together to 
determine the Libeial piogiamme foi the ensuing Session The 
fact that the Conference was usurping a function hitherto jealously 
guarded by the Cabinet scarcely smpiised those who had been 
studying the process of “ government hy devolution ’ The 
meeting was presided ovei by Mi. John Moiley, M.P , who, 
although only a recent Paihamentaiy leciuit, was alieady exer- 
cising an ascendency in the counsels of the Radical party , and 
under his guidance the delegates at Leeds gave no uneeitam 
intimation of their hopes and wishes. On the necessity of an 
extension of household suffiage to the counties they weie 
unanimous and absolute , but it required some tact and peisuasion 
on the pait of the Chaiiman to conciliate the conflicting views as 
to the Older in which ceitam other instalments of Refoim should 
he given Mr Frith claimed precedence foi the lefoim of the 
Government of London , Dr. R W Dale (Biimingham) and Mi 
John Ellis (Noith Notts) weie anxious that the Local Government 
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of Counties Bill should follow upon the heels of the County 
Franchise Bill — even if Eedistribution were postponed to the fol- 
lowing yeai , and this lattei view prevailed, in spite of a direct 
resoldtion pioposing to leave the aiiangement of the Eeform 
questions to the responaihle Ministers The minoi points dis- 
cussed by the Conference included a better system of legistiation, 
the extension of the horns of polling, the abohtion of Paiha- 
mentaiy oaths, and the admission ot women to the franchise. 
Votes were taken in support of these vaiious questions , but the 
favouiable vote of the meeting on the last point was due lathei to 
its able advocacy by the daughters of Richaid Cobden and John 
Bright, than to any hearty acquiescence of the majonty with the 
piineiple at stake oi a genmne conviction as to its political oi 
general expediency. 

Ml John Blight, although a delegate to the Confeience, took 
no active part in its dehberations , but at a subsequent meeting, 
ovei which he presided, he coidially endorsed the resolutions, and 
took the opportunity of expressing his views on the subjects of 
minority members and the uses of the House of Lords. The 
formei point he legaided as a tuck invented by the House of 
Loids for lobbing the great towns of their legitimate power — then 
twelve members having no moie weight than fouiteen returned by 
unimportant constituencies Mr. Bright’s reform of the House of 
Lords would consist in depriving that body of the right to reject 
any BiE which had been twice sent up to it by the Commons, and he 
woidd thus greatly curtail the power of compromise, which under 
the existing system the House of Lords exercised with but shght 
scruple when deahng with bills on which the Liberal majority in 
the House of Commons had a strong interest 

The agitation commenced at Newcastle and fostered at Leeds 
was not long in awakening a hvely interest in politics thioughout 
the country, and both parties set themselves to woik m earnest to 
catch the popular eai The Biimingham Liberal Association, 
specially convened, passed resolutions demanding an immediate 
settlement of the Franchise question, to be followed without delay 
by a Eedibtiibution scheme, based on the principle of equal 
electoital districts returning one member each Although simul- 
taneously a Conservative demonstration was taking place in 
Birmingham (Oct. 1), neither of thepimcipal speakers thought fit 
to allude to these points Loid Cianbiook and Mi Plunkett weie 
content to eulogise (Oct. 1) the harmony existing between Loid 
Sahsbmy and Sir Stafford Northcote, to minimise the products 
of the preceding Session, and to pioteet against the revolutionaiy 
programme of Mr. Chambeilain Mi Oibson at Glasgow (Oct 2 ), 
re-echoing acioss St. George’s Channel the sentiments that were 
being simultaneously expressed by Sii S Noithcote in his Ulster 
campaign (see Chapter VI ), declaied that Ireland leqmied rest, 
not only horn agitation but from distuibing legislation , and that 
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lie looked foiwaid to tke giadual nso of a peasant piopiietary as 
the surest means of ensuring that object 

But although the Conseivative leaders had spread themselves 
over the three kingdoms, and were busy in stmmg up "their 
partisans, a more general and academic indictment of the Liberal 
party, and of the Whigs in particular, was thought advisable. In the 
Quai terly Revieiu appeared an article attributed to Lord Salisbiiiy 
(by whom the authorship was never denied), ostensibly a reply to 
Mr Forster’s speeches at Devonport (August 15) ; it was in reality 
a party manifesto, and a brilhant development of the speech 
addressed by Loid Sahsbmy to the Constitutional Union (p 145) 
in the summer. The author began by calling attention to 
the recurrent chaiacteiistics of all Mr Gladstone’s administra- 
tions. Irish discontent partially bought off, the suiiendei of 
established rights, followed by the melting away of the tiiumpbant 
majority, and ending m its legislative paialysis. After describing 
the dangers consequent upon such an unsettled condition of 
pohtics, the author defined the aim which the Conseivative or 
Constitutional party should keep m view. He thus contmued . — 
“The object of oui party is not, and ought not to be, simply to 
keep things as they are In the first place, the enteipiise is im- 
possible In the next place, theie is much in our present mode of 
thought and action which it is highly undesirable to conserve. 
What we require is the administration of public affans, whether 
in the executive oi the legislative department, in that spirit of the 
old Constitution which held the nation together as a whole, and 
levelled its united force at objects of national impoit, instead of 
splitting it into a bundle of unhiendly and distiustful fiagments. 
The dangers we have to fear may loughly be summed up in the 
single word — disintegiation It is the end to which we are being 

diiven, ahke by the defective working of oui political machmeiy 
and by the public tempei of the time. It menaces us in the most 
subtle and in the most glaring forms — in the loss of large branches 
and limbs of our empiie, and m the slow estrangement of the 
classes which make up the nation to whom that empire belongs 
The spiiit which threatens to bring it upon us is of coiuse most 
marked m the home administration , but it has left broad and 
discouraging traces on oui external policy as well. Half a century 
ago, the first feeling of all Englishmen was foi England. Now, the 
sympathies of a powerful party are instinctively given to whatever 
IS against England It may be Boeis oi Baboos, oi Eussians or 
Afghans, oi only French speculators — the treatment these all 
receive in then eontioveisies with England is the same whatever 
else may fail them, they can always cormt on the sympathies of 
the political party from whom during the last half century the 
rulers of England have been mainly chosen. But it is m home 
affairs that the ominous tendency of which we have spoken is 
most conspicuous, and it is in these that the danger threatens us 
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the most closely Of comse, when the woid disintegiation, as a 
possible peiil of the piesent time, is mentioned, the mind natuially 
reverts to Iieland, and Iieland is, no doubt, the worst symptom 
of oul malady” But in om countiy and in home politics the 
wntei gave luithei indications of the same spirit “ It is an nn- 
foitunate ciicumstance,” he went on, “that, just at the time when 
tlie House of Commons is attaining to a supremacy in the State 
moie decided than it evei possessed before, it should appeal to be 
entiiely losing one of the most necessaiy attiibntes of a rulei 
Om lulei IS no longer an impartial judge between classes who 
bung then diffeiences before him foi adjustment , om inlei is an 
Assembly which is itself the very field of battle on winch the 
contending classes fight out then feuds. The settlement by 
aibitiation has given place again to the settlement by civil wai , 
only it IB civil war with gloves on This is not the Pailiamentaiy 
Government nndei which the nation lived a century ago, when the 
position of a strong Ministei was aeciiie from t he sud den revul- 
sions of feeling in the House of Commons , but, ouYEe'nftiWvliand, 
when lus action was effectively controlled by the still vigor(?*“^ 
power of the anstociaoy and of the Crown . . Only those w, 

caiefully watch the piogiess of legislative measiues and the pii®^^ 
pies on which they aie constructed can lealise how much the df^- 
times of many innocent classes aie affected by the busy baigaining 
which goes on in the beait of the Liberal party The Radical 
desires equality, and the Whig does not Reticence^eyond the 
limits of the questions popular at the moment with the party, is 
an obligation of prudence which is felt hy all Radical politicians, 
and which the greater mass of them are too pohtic toaesist They 
piofess that then unresting advance is always in a stiaight Ime, 
and that it is along the load to which they complacently give the 
name of ‘progress ’ But if it he piogiess, it must be progiess 
somewheie. Whithei aie they ‘ piogiessing ? ’ The question 
has often heen asked, and has nevei been definitely answered The 
obvious mode of deteimimng tlie end towaids wbich a traveller 
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sive foice against an external shock, and falls under the powei of 
the fiist assailant, foieign oi domestic, hy whom it may chance to 
he attacked after the final stage of political debility has set in. 
But the existence of disquieting symptoms can haidly be doubted 
If classes aie not in actual conflict, they aie at least watching 
each other with vigilant distrust ” 

Passing from the Eadicals to the other chief section of the 
Liberal party, the Whigs, the lecogpiised distributors of the politi- 
cal Danegeld, “ with whom the Eadicals have to negotiate, and 
whom it is their piincipal function to squeeze,"’ the Eeviewei pio- 
ceeded — “ The present Whig party is a mere suivival, kept ahve 
by tradition after its true functions and significance have passed 
away. A Whig who is a faithfid member of the present Liberal 
party has to submit to this pecuhai fate, not only that he inherits 
the pohtical opinions he professes — a lot which befalls many 
Englishmen — but that he also inherits a liability to be compelled to 
change them at the bidding of the leader whom the Eadical party 
may have chosen foi him There are many strange and unattiac- 
tive functions which, under the laws of caste, a Hindoo cheerfully 
accepts as the inherited burden of his life , but probably few of 
them suffer more than an educated Englishman, who thinks that 
it does not consist with the honour of his family' to profess in 
public the opinions he really holds, oi to oppose the political 
changes on which in his heart he looks with honor. Such 
a stress upon conviction is too severe to be permanent, and the 
lanks of the party are sensibly thinning under its piessuie Many 
have come to the conclusion, that genealogical consistency in 
the choice of pohtical associates is of less impoitance than the 
maintenance of sound prmciples in legislation , and therefoie have 
either openly joined the Constitutional party, oi co-opeiate with it 
upon all the great questions of the day Others have taken the 
plunge into advanced Eadioahsm, and are the foremost to scoff at 
the old-fashioned pretensions of the friends they have left behind. 
But the majority have neither the courage to abandon then Whig 
professions, noi to pait from then Eadical allies. They may often 
be met helplessly lamenting their sad fate , for the only solution 
of then difficulties that has yet presented itself to them is a comj 
bination of public loyalty with private imprecation ” 

In conclusion, the writer, admitting the ordinary starting point 
of all discuB'iion that the concession of Home Erde, as a whole, 
was impossible, even by the advanced section of the Liberals, 
thought that the task befoie the country would be a far more 
difficult one. Under the guise of legitimate indulgences, oi of 
carrying out accepted principles, the nation lan the danger of 
being led into concessions which would make Home Eule inevi- 
table The resolution to refuse it by mstalments would vanish 
from the mmds of bargaining pohticians when votes weie scarce, 
,and a final cleaiance sale of English rule in Ii eland might at any 
such moment be thrown upon the market. “ The an,” he concluded. 
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“ IS fiUed with lumoms of new negotiations and successful bargains 
Another ‘ deed without a name ’ is hkely to place the Irish vote 
at the disposal of the Government foi the purposes of a Eefoim 
Eill Such complaisance at such a crisis will deserve waim recog- 
nition , and it will be duly given in the form of a Bill for the 
estahhshment of local government in Ireland, which is to he con- 
ducted by elective councils No doubt the day will come when 
votes will again be in request for a critical occasion ; and the 
entile emancipation, and possibly the consolidation, of these coim- 
cils wiU be the puce Will the Whigs be paities to this airange- 
ment also? And, if so, how long can the final disintegration of 
the empire be postponed ? ” 

The Liberal organs in reply urged that the real promoters of 
disintegration weie not those who by decentralisation strove to 
pieseive the unity of the empire, but those whose veto had been 
fatal to every timely concession to Ireland , and the Stomdard 
even deprecated the alarmist tone of the writer as unbecoming 
to a statesman, and asserted that to write of levolutionaiy agencies 
as if they were iiiesistihle was the one way to make them so. 

But beside the political diflSculty of the moment, important as 
it was, a social question had been brought rnto promrnenoe, and 
for a time at least seemed to absorb the attention of leaders on 
both sides. The discussion was first prominently brought forward 
by the anonymous author of the Eadical programme, who in the 
Fortnightly JRemew (October) discussed the question of housing 
the poor in great towns, and propounded a method by which it 
might be acoomphshed decently without expense. His scheme, 
which revived the recollection of certain Communistic experiments 
at home and abroad, attracted but little notice at the time. Its 
principal features were — 1 The municipality to be compelled to 
undertake improvements declared necessary by municipal medical 
officers of health oi by medical officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment foi the purpose. 2 The municipahty to have the light of 
compulsory pm chase 3 The price nevei to exceed ten years’ 
purchase of the rental. 4 The cost to be met by a tax on the 
owners of house oi real property in the district But a few weeks 
later a small pamphlet, written not for pohtical piuposes, but by 
a missionaiy working among the poorest distiicts of London, 
attracted attention m both the press and pulpit, and speedily 
aroused politicians to a keener sense of the duties which lay at 
their veiy doors The “ Bittel Cry of Outcast London ” star tied even 
the most careless, reveahng a seething mass of vice and misery 
which no statesman had attempted to alleviate Mi. Torrens’s Act 
of 1868, its amendment in 1879, and Sii E Cross’s Act of 1882, 
dealing especially with Artisans’ Dwellings, had rather aggravated 
than lessened the evil The better class of workmen were better 
housed, and in some cases at a reduced cost — but the poorer, the 
more degraded, and the criminal classes weie crammed more 
closely together — and rents were extracted fiom them out of all" 
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piopoition to the acconmaodatioii affoided. LoidSalisbmy \\ as the 
fii&t to grapple with the difficulty presented, heedless of the 
obloquy which might be heaped upon the Conservative leader who 
tampered with Sociahsm, and recognised the duty of the State to 
piovide for the decent housing of the people In an article in 
the National Review (November) on “Labourers’ and Artisans’ 
Dwellings,” Lord Salisbury expressed his belief that the moment 
was favourable for dealmg with such a question, since it had not 
then become the subject of acute political controversy, Answeimg 
by anticipation the objections of those who would deprecate the 
intervention of the State in any social questions. Lord Salisbury 
argued that loans for public objects had been the recognised prac- 
tice of the country foi many years Moreover, howevei admirable 
a doctrine laissen faire might be, it should be applied not only 
(as had hitherto been the case) to the detriment of the poor but 
at the cost of the wealthy New streets, railways, viaducts, law 
courts, and many othei requirements of a higher civrlisation, had, 
compulsoiily under Acts of Parliament, swept away the dwelbngs of 
thousands of the poor, for whom no adequate accommodation had 
been provided elsewhere. After discussing the rival remedies of 
the “Flat System,” as illustrated in the Peabody and similar 
buildings, the planting out in the suburbs on the G-atliff plan and 
that of Shaftesbury Park, Lord Salisbmy expressed his belief that 
the fiist step should be an inquiry into the extent of the existing 
misery, and learning how far the earnings of the veiy pooiest can 
go towards paying the cost of decent lodgings Loans to the 
Peabody Trustees to extend then buildings and to find fiesh sites , 
facilities of access to the suburbs affoided by all railways , sanitary 
inspection of all speculative bmldings in London and the submbs, 
should be among the remedies tried • although Lord Sahsbury re- 
garded these at the best as palliatives He was rather disposed 
to think that the ultimate solution would be found in the exten- 
sion of Miss Octavia Hill’s system under which, after finding some 
court wheie the buildings aie out of repair, inhabited by a dense 
neglected population, the leases are pmchased as they faU in ; and 
then by duect contact with the tenants efforts are made to persuade 
them to preserve the rooms which she has put in repair. The 
success of Miss Hill’s efforts was undeniable, for she had managed 
to reach tire veiy lowest class that has any settled habitation, and 
by universal consent had raised then condition without increasing 
then rent, whilst she had carefully avoided all appearance of 
charitable relief or eleemosynary aid by drawing from four to five 
per cent from the investments in which she had interested herself 
and her lady associates 

It was not to be expected that the Liberal party woidd allow 
then opponents the monopoly of credit which might accrue from 
the solution of the social problem Mr Chamberlain, therefore, 
without loss of time, hastened to contribute to the literature of 
the subject. In an article in the Fortnightly Remew (December) 
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on the “Houses of the Pool,” he congiatulated his adheients on 
the awakening of the public conscience to the lesponsibilities of 
the iich He claimed for himself the meiit of hawing foi yeais 
been crying in the wildemess against the apathy of the iich , and 
■whilst ready to -welcome Loid Salisbuiy as a fellow-woikei, he 
regretted that the Conservative piess should have attempted to 
make paity capital out of then leailei’s sympathy with the pooi. 
His object in joining in the discussion he exjilained to be to 
supplement Lord Salisbury’s account of what had been already 
attempted, to indicate the causes of the failure ot past legislation, 
and to set forth proposals of a more drastic kind for remedying 
the miseiy and degradation which cast a shadow over oui pios- 
peiity. Wretched dwellings, Mr Chambeilam maintained, were 
only one incident, poverty, ignorance, and ciime weie other 
factors not less important. Remedies must be manifold as the 
disease Religion, temperance, and chanty bad each then sphere 
of usefulness, but at least equal importance must be assigned to 
school boards and trade unions , and he hoped that Lord Sahsbury 
might in the end be found suppoiting the glowing agitation lor 
free schools, and fiankly accept the tiades’ union movement, the 
most hopeM of the means whereby the woiking class miglit 
receive a bettei adjusted shaie of the joint profits of capital and 
laboin. With regard to the mam remedy for oveiciowding, 
which IS the result of the constant migiation from the agrioultuial 
districts, Ml Cthamheilam aigiied that no satisfactory settlement 
of social questions could be possible until the arbitiary and 
anomalous system, “by which in England alone of all great 
civilised eountiies the actual tiUeis of the soil are piactically 
forbidden even the hope of ownership, has been changed into 
something more humane and sensible ” In coming next to the 
causes of the failure of the previous legislation, he found it chiefly, 
in London, because of the want of an efficient and thoioughly 
lepiesentative municipal government, and eveiy where because the 
pressure of some independent authority was necessary to induce 
local authoiities to resist the opposition of the small house-pro- 
perty owners to any form of sanitation. The Public Health Acts 
had all been lendeied mopeiative by this foim of selfish obstiuction , 
whilst Mr Toiiens’s Act, and others of the like soit, had admitted 
such ivide interpretation of the terms of compensation, that the 
ratepayeis sluank from the heavy burden imposed upon them 
Even Su R. Cross’s Aitisans’ Dwellings Act, embodying the most 
radical and comprehensive scheme of reform, had disappointed the 
hopes of its friends, because they were tainted and paralyzed by 
the incurable timidity -with which Parliament was accustomed to 
deal with the sacred lights of propeity In this lay the solution 
of the difficulty, hut nothing would he effected until pubhc 
opmion had considerably advanced on the relative rights of 
piopeity and the rights ot the community, and until Parliament 
was piepaied to leeogmse the obligations as well as the piiyileges 
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of owneiship, and to insist that the tiaffio in miseiy and vice 
should no longei be a souice of piofit to those wlio aided oi 
assented to ils existence Heie he paited company with Loid 
Salisbuiy in his conception of the duties of the State • Loid 
Salisbury appealed to piivate chanty, and was in favoui of eveiy- 
hody doing something except the authois of the mischief. The 
idea of making uniemuneiative loans to iiiesponsible peisons was 
in his opinion merely the tiansfer of the buiden ftom the shouldeis 
of the landlords to those of the ratepayers , and if the State weie 
to become the general landlord and lodging-house keeper, milhons 
would have to he added to the taxation of the countiy, and the 
nationalisation of the land would be inauguiated in a way which 
Loid Salishuiy haidly seemed to contemplate. For his own pait, 
IMi. Chambeilain believed that the only solution of this great and 
important question was to throw “ the expense of making towns 
habitable for the toileis who dwell m them upon the land which 
their toil makes valuable, and without any effort on the part of its 
owners ” The mode by which his scheme might he earned out 
Mr. Ohamheilam embodied m a senes of proposals, 

1 The law should make it an offence, pumshable by heavy 
fine, to own piopeity in a state unfit foi human habitation, 

2 In every case in which the local authority acquired property 
imrlei these conditions, the arbitrator should be empowered to 
deduct from the ascertained value such sum as he thought fit by 
way of fine for the misuse of the property. 

3 Local authorities should have power, subject only to appeal 
to the High Court, to close such property, oi to make at the 
expense of the owner such alterations or lepaiis as may be ordered 
by the sanitary ofiicei, without being compelled to acqiuie it. 

4. Local authorities should be fmthei empowered to acquire 
any lands and buddings for the purpose of a scheme under the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Acts, at the fan market value of the same, 
with no allowance for prospective value oi compulsory sale 

6 The valuation should be made in every case by an official 
arhitiatoi, and no appeal should be allowed from his decision. 

6 The scheme of improvement should include any surrounding 
property which will be benefited by the leconstruction of the 
unhealthy area, and the confirming oidei should authorise a rate 
to be levied on the oiraeis of such adjacent property, fairly repre- 
senting the appreciation of their holdings by the proposed im- 
piovement. 

7 The cost of any scheme for the leconsti action of an 
unhealthy aiea should he levied on all owners of piopeity, in- 
cluding long leaseholdois, within a certain district to be deter- 
mined by the scheme. 

The effect of these piovisions would be, argued Mr Chamberlain, 
that improvements on a laige scale could be undertaken by the 
local authorities without feai of excessive cost or additional 
buiden to the rated occupier, and he did not doubt that the 
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authorities would be leady to put an end quickly to the scandals 
of which they weie already fully cognisant. But it would be 
useless to advise the people, if the people would not help them- 
selves. " The extension of the suffrage and a ledistiibution of seats 
would be useless if they did not lead directly to the practical 
solution of some of these social questions, which intimately concern 
the welfare of the masses and in the settlement of which they 
had a right to make then voice heard 

kleanwhile the spokesmen of both parties had been actively 
engaged m addiessmg laige audiences thioughout the length and 
breadth of the countiy, and Liberals and Conservatives ahke 
foimd encomagement and support for then respective programmes 
It would be impossible to do more than refer most biiefly to these 
meetings, at which the pressing need foi an extension of the 
suffrage was advocated by one side, and the dangers attendant on 
such a comse weie vividly described by the other Here and there 

the individual views oi opimons of the speaker showed themselves 
through the gaib of party fealty with which each covered himself , 
hut as a body the Liberals displayed gieatei unanimity than their 
opponents, most of them leseiving to themselves the light of modi- 
fying their personal preferences in accordance with Mr Gladstone’s 
subsequent decisions. Mi H Fowlei, at ‘Wolverhampton (Oct 1.3), 
insisted upon the extension of the franchise as the first work to be 
undertaken, and with it the necessary redistribution of power 
Under the existing working of the Paihamentary system, the 
people, beheld, were governed by a minoiity of the population, a 
minority of the voters, a minority of the taxpayers and a minority 
of the patriotism and mtelbgence of the countiy Taking as an 
example the county m which he was speaking (Staffordshire), he 
showed that its eight boroughs returned thirteen membeis, four of 
which refmned seven, and four others six members The four 
hoioughs letuining seven membeis had a population of 60,000, the 
foui others sending six membeis had 500,000. If it was moie in 
consonance with pubhc feeling that pi oper by should receive a larger 
share of lepresentalion, a similai anomaly was ohsei vable In the 
four hoioughs letmning the seven membeis, the income Lorn all 
sources, from trade, fiom lents, fiom profits on which income tax 
was payable, amounted to 643,000i , whilst the income of the 
four boioughs having only six membeis, was 4,700,0002 Sir 
S Northcote’s Ulster campaign having been brought to a close, he 
crossed St George’s Channel and continued his propaganda almost 
up to the gates of Hawarden Castle. At Camaivon, replying to 
an address from the Conservative Associations of six counties of 
North Wales (Oct 22), he comfoited his heaiers foi their sTnnIl 
success at the polls with an historical letiospect of the country. 
Wales was the cradle of the British Empire, and such traditions 
and the piide of such an ancestiy should make Welshmen Conser- 
vative If they were not so, it was because Libeial piejudice had 
misrepiesented Conseivative piinciples, and Sii S Noithcote ap- 
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pealed to Welshmen to Wend then Conseivativepiidein an ancient 
lineagej with national sympathies which would populaiise that 
piide and subordinate it to the seivice of the nation On the 
following day at Bangor (Oct. 23) his speech was lathei a warning 
agamst that section of pohticians who were playmg either a selfish 
01 a mad game, legardless of the mteiests of the countiy ; and he 
promised his heaiera that such men should he checked by the 
steady woikmanlike opposition of the Conseivatives 

Ml Leatham’s bold declaiations at Huddersfield (Oct 24) 
weie, however, moie valuable and luteiesting, not only as suggestive 
of the views of the independent Eadicals with legaid to future 
lush legislation, but as indicative of the tempei of the paity on 
which the Home Euleis seemed at one time to lean, and fiom 
which their moie reasonable demands had received a general 
support Ml Leatham’s speech, moieovei, served as a sort of 
fresh point of departuie for many subsequent speakers, Tories as 
well as Whigs and Eadicals, who seemed to find courage in his 
words to express then own inner sentiments After lemaiking 
that some one would say, “ You foigot Ireland,” he went on, “ I 
wish I could foiget Iieland Ireland is the skeleton in out cup- 
hoaid, and foi the last few yeais the cuphoard-dooi has stood open 
both night and day.” He maintained that om policy had been a 
just one, and that the next revulsion of feeling in Ireland would 
be on the side of reason and justice “ We must persist in oui 
policy of absolute and unfalteiing justice , hut, on the othei hand, 
tliere must be no tiifling about the maintenance of the Union. 

. Smceiely as I am attached to the Liheial party, and waim as 
IS my allegiance to those who lead it, I would lenoimce both, 
lathei than admit that upon this supreme and cardinal question it 
was possible to give way The countiy which begins to parley with 
its own dissolution is lost The obligation to maintain the body 
politic is vital ; it is this which made the Ameiicans of the Noith 
struggle to the death in order to maintam the Union, and the 
same obligation compels us. To maintain their great America 
whole and indiMSible, the Americans of the North changed for a 
time their whole nature Grod giant that it may never he neces- 
saiy foi us to change ourselves A nation of unmartial shopkeepeis 
and of patient farmers became at once the most resolute, the 
sternest, and perhaps the fiercest among men. They flung economy 
to the winds , they turned then hacks uponpiosperity , steadfastly 
they looked death in the face Is it nothmg — a sentiment which 
is so great that it should so seize upon a whole people and change 
and tiansfoim them at its pleasure P The whole world trembled 
with the shook and shuddered at the carnage. But they saved 
then country. And so, if the worst comes to the worst, we can 
save ourselves.” 

At Wrexham, Mi. Oshoine Morgan, and at Tavistock Loid 
Arthur Eussell (Oct 24), lepiesenting distinct phases of Liheial 
opinion, agieed m the need for extendmg household suffrage to the 
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coimties , whilst on the same day Eail Peicy and Su Hardinge 
Griffard at Newca^itle, and Sii W Hart Dylce at West Mailing, 
denounced the squeezableness of then opponents and then leadi- 
ness atrany moment to abandon fixed principles when expediency 
seemed to lequiie a change of fiont In Scotland, a Tnheial 
demoDstiation at Aheideen (Oct 26), laigely attended by the 
leading landowneis of the northern counties, passed resolutions in 
favoui of an extension of the suffiage, and at Dumfries (Oct 29) 
the Attoiney Geneial lephed vigoiously to the chaige of financial 
extravagance hi ought against the Liheials by Grihson, at 
Glasgow (Oct 2); and uiged upon hia heareis to discuss amongst 
themselves the question of an extension of the fianchise , and in 
respect to ledistiibiition insisted upon the abolition of faggot- 
votes, and that there should he a leal local lepiesentation, not a 
meie lepiesentation of numbeis. 

Much wider interest, howevei,wa3 aroused by a speech fiom 
I\Ii. L Courtney, delivered on the same night to his constituents, 
at a moment when his name was being actively put forward as 
that of a fitting successoi to Sii Heniy Brand, whose appioaching 
letiiement irom the Speakership had been lecentlj announced 
The names of Mi Goschen, Sii William Haieouit, and Sii Hemy 
James had likewise been canvassed , but, except in the first case, 
no formal ofiei of support fiom the Government was publicly 
announced. Mi Courtney’s accuiate knowledge of the forms of 
t]i6 House, and his firmness and fairness displayed m the chan on 
moie than one difiBcult ciisis, had caused him to be legaided by 
many, in the House and outside, as the probable nominee of the 
Government should he consent to abandon the chances of a more 
active political life. His habit of expressing bis individual views 
iiiespective of the ties of office and paity, had on moie than one 
occasion attracted the attention ot the public, and his rapid ad- 
vancement from one post to another seemed to suggest that such 
an exercise of independent judgment was not always displeasing to 
the chiefs of the paity On the present occasion the resolutions of 
the Leeds Conference were fresh m pubhc lecollection, and so far 
the speeches of both membeis of the Goveinment and of their 
supporters wholly endorsed the views expressed hj the Leeds 
delegates 

Mr. Comtney took a very different course, and after touching 
upon measures which he hoped would engage the attention of 
Parliament during the three sessions which he assumed yet re- 
mained for its work, he laid stress upon the reform of county 
goveinment, both m England and Ireland The liquor traffic, he 
maintained, could only be dealt with by county parliaments, the 
cieation of which he advocated before the county fianchise was ex- 
tended, as that aught, m his opinion, to be the crowning woik of 
the present Parliament. Speaking of the Leeds Conference, he 
said ' 

“ Wliat appeared to he the most lemaikable feature about the 
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Leeds Confeience was the extiaordinaiy simplicity of their conduct 
They seemed to act as if theie weie no other people in the woild 
but themselves That eeitainly was often a veiy convenient pnn- 
oiple to go on The Confeience passed then lesolutions ancf took 
no account of any but the English people But I would have people 
always to think of Ireland when they weie revolving reforms of any 
kind That was now necessaiy If the Confeience at Leeds had 
been asked if they would have then measure applied to Ireland they 
would have felt the question to he a staggerer, though they might 
have said that they would let the same measure be applied to that 
countiy I ask, too, why should the G-oveinment put the question 
of leform foiwaid piecemeal when it would he impossible, in all 
likelihood, to pass a measure thus incomplete, as would certainly 
have been the case in 1876 The Confeience did not find it so 
easy to limit then pioposal to the franchise. The question of 
woman’s suffrage was forced on them, and they lesolved that in the 
event of any coming franchise bill women must have then votes 
and he believed that on a Eefoim Bill being brought toiwaid 
women would then soon have votes. The Confeience fuithei took 
the step of condemning the minoiity vote, and they thus raised the 
whole question of repiesentation, though they did not intend at first 
to do so.” Ml Couitney,moieover, joined issue with Ml Bright in 
some of his obseivations made at Birmingham and Leeds, and in 
a letter legaiding the temperance and licensing questions He 
believed the speech of Mi Bright at Birmingham, in which he 
spoke lightly of Sii Wilfiid Lawson, could hardly be lead by 
Ml. Blight’s admiieis without legiet. JMi. Bright had spoken 
slightingly of tlie minoiity question, and said that he had nevei 
known men of common-sense care much about these questions. Mi. 
Coiiitney ventiued to think that there were some persons who had 
the ciedit of possessing common-sense by whom the question of 
minoiity repiesentation was thought of great impoitance, as, foi 
instance, Sir Charles Dilke and Piofessor Fawcett, as well as the 
late President Grai field In conclusion, he expressed his convic- 
tion that the House of Commons, as then constituted, might be 
relied on to leverse the resolution of the Leeds Conference re- 
specting minority lepiesentation. 

On all the most important points, Mi. Courtney thus placed 
himself in opposition to the majority of his own paity He was 
willmg to see the franchise question postponed for one, oi even foi 
two years He upheld the principles of minority repiesentation, 
and counted upon woman suffrage as one of the planks of the new 
Radical Eafoim Bill 

Mr. Courtney’s opinions, however, bad seemingly, so fai, found 
no eclio within the Cabinet , for even Sii Charles Dilke. who was 
engaged on a pohtical campaign in Scotland, gave no sign that he 
in any way sympathised with his Radical colleague Speaking at 
Glasgow (October 30), he insisted upon the necessity of dealing 
with the fiancluse first and separately He legaided an identity 
W 
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of fraTichise as even moie valuable as a fiist step in ledistribution 
than foi its own sake , but it was immateiial wbetbei the lattei 
weie dealt with in 1884 oi 1 885, foi it would become the keynote of 
tbe vfliole futme of oui politics, and would be the means by which 
the tyianny ot the few voters ovei the many would be put an end 
to. Sii C Dilke, moreovei, whilst defending the Government from 
the cliaige of having wasted the time of the Session, thought that 
some liuther changes would be necessaiy, either in the mattei of 
pioceduie, oi by widening the poweis of the delegation, by which 
the House could letam gieater contiol ovei its own time The 
task of the Libeials, he thought, should be to revive local self- 
goveinment thioughout the country — in the towns as well as in the 
counties, and in such a levival of inteiest some piactical solution 
of the question of the housing of the poor might possibly be found. 
Touching our foreign pohtics, he claimed foi Loid GianviUe the 
merit of having consistently adhered to the policy of common 
action with the other Poweis By vutue of this, and the considei- 
ation for the feelings of othei nations, the difficulties which beset 
the Madagascar incident had been removed In Egypt, true to 
the promise that British forces would be withdrawn as soon as a 
native army was ready to take its place, Sir C Dilke foresaw the 
substantial reduction of the Biitish force in the course of a few 
weeks, and a move away from Cairo towards the coast. 

Lord Salisbuiy, speaking almost simultaneously at Reading, 
naturally inteipieted curient events in a very different spirit He 
thought that the hope of maintaining friendly relations with the 
French Republic, especially in distant paits of the globe, was 
wholly illusory, the suboidinate agents of the French Government 
being quite beyond the contiol of the weak and shiftmg cential 
powei He maintained that to withdraw from Egypt, after parad- 
ing outward signs of British supiemacy, would be the startmg- 
point of intiignes, of which the Ficnch would be the authors oi 
fosterers; and he added that, apait from all party politics, without 
any relation to the division that separates Liberal from Tory, if, 
after all the effoits that had been made, after aU the blood that 
had been shed, and the treasure that had been poured out, the 
issue should be that another Power should gam an influence in 
Egypt supeiioi to oiu own, the Government would meet with the 
almost unanimous condemnation of all parties and all sections, 

As to Ireland, a scheme of local government was talked about, 
which would concede a portion of Home Rule, and this would 
mean the suboidination of the Piotestants m the north to Mi 
Parnell and the other three provinces. He was satisfied that the 
sentiment of this country would never tolerate injustice and 
oppression to he piactised by the Roman Catholics upon oui own 
kindled and co-iehgionists m Ulster. It was absolutely necessaiy 
that the people of this country should be alive to the danger that 
attached to such appaiently innocent piopositious, and should 
insist that sufficient .seciuities were taken that no damage oi injury 
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should be done to the fundamental piinciple of the Impeual con- 
nection between Gieat Bntam and Ii eland. Having spoken of the 
divided counsels in the Cabinet on this subject, he dealt next with 
the proposed suffrage lefoims He obseived. — 

“ I do not for a moment enteitain the idea that the Govein- 
ment will present to us a scheme foi the alteration of the suffrage 
without telling us what then intentions as to the redistiibiition of 
seats may be , and I will tell you why I think that improbable 
In 1866 a similar proposition was made, and a motion condemning 
it was introduced into the House of Commons That motion was 
seconded by Lord Stanley, who is now the Eail of Derby, the Chief 
Secretary for the Colonies, and he showed m the most convincing 
manner the uttei impossibility ot sepaiating the question of the 
suffrage fiom the question of the ledistiibution I beheve his 
speech, which was tlien spoken of as unanswerable, would be a 
perfect mine of aigument against any Government that should 
propose sucli a separation, and I do not beheve that any Govern- 
ment can commit itself to such a policy But on the point of 
rediatiibution, it is a matter, I think, that ought not to be decided 
witliout allowing the people of this countiy to have then voice in 
it, because on the anangement of the ledistribution the possession 
of the political power in the future will veiy largely depend ” 

The plea put foiwaicl by Mi Goschen at Edmbiugh (Oct 31), 
in behalf of “ Moderate Liberalism,” was as fai removed from 
Sn C Dilke’s essay on the vntues of the Radical progiamme as it 
was from Lord )Salisbury’s gloomy piognostics of the future of 
the world ruled in accordance with the benevolent intentions of 
Ml Gladstone and his colleagues Recognising with unfeigned 
regiet that the countiy, oi at least the Liberal section, had made 
up its mind for a recluction of the county franchise, he hoped 
that the influence of the educated classes, the traditional good 
feeling pervading so large a portion ot the community, the sense 
of fan play which so stiongly distinguishes the inhabitants of this 
island, the sobiiety of judgment m pohtics which oui working 
classes show in such stiiking contrast to then fellow workmen 
abroad, may all work together to prove that the countiy was light 
As to redistribution, they were all agreed that theie must be a 
large redistribution, but he was totally opposed to equal electoral 
districts. Having expressed a strong desire to maintain the aimy 
in efficiency, he alluded to Liberal foreign pohcy, and added . — 
“A foreign diplomatist once told me that an eminent ‘ English 
Conservative statesman,’ speaking of Cyprus, had said to him that 
the Enghsh people ‘ liked getting something.’ They may have 
liked gettmg Cyprus, but I do not think they like it now they have 
got it. Foi my part, I believe no more fatal mistake was ever 
made, and I allude to it not foi the sake of making a party attack, 
but because it so stiikmgly exemplifies the vice of a pohoy of 
‘ grabbing ’ It was with that untoitmiate tian&action that the ball 
was set lolling in Africa and elsewheie, which has not stopped jet 
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CoDseivatxves often taunt the Libeials with having weakened the 
influence of the countiy abioad The seizin e of Cypms, aftei the 
firewoiks exploded, weakened oui influence to an extraoidinaiy 
extent, because it shook confidence in om disinterestedness The 
Tmk had difficulty in believing the honest piofessions of a Powei 
which had seized on one of his piovinces at a time of his extremest 
need. The Fieuch extoited conditions about Egypt which aftei- 
waids pioduced the most seiious complication Turns was also 
seized as a diieet consequence, and the native Egyptians, in then 

turn, weie deeply stiried by the seizuie of Tunis Such have been 

the lesiilts, hostile in many ways to English interests, of the high- 
handed act on the pait of England, of questionable moiahty, based 
on the piinciple that Englislimen ‘liked getting something’” 

As to Ii eland, he said, it asked whethei at this time he was pie- 
paied to make constitutional changes, he unhesitatingly answered 
“ No ” He agreed with the view expiessecl by Loid Hartington 
last yeai, that it was not a moment to give fiesh poweis to local 
bodies, wlien the usk would be luu that those poweis would be used 
foi incieasing social and political difiGculties Noi could he con- 
ceive that it was the moment foi dealing with the lush fiauobise. 

He was as anxious as any one to have equal laws foi England, 
Scotland, and Iieland , hut when a countiy was in a state of more 
than veiled lebeUion, he diew the line. 

A couple of days latei (Nov 2), lecturing at the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institute, Mi Goschen gave his hearers a carefully 
piepaied Academic discouise on “ Laissez-Faire and Government 
Interfeience.” He tiaced the i evolution in recent years m public 
sentiment lespecting the functions of the Government, and gave as 
instances the legislation on compulsory education, ships and sailors, 
prevention of accidents in mines, and lefeired to the land agitation 
as an insunection against the principle of Imsaez-fai') e. While 
recognizing the honest aims which often inspued the demand for 
Government interference, he pointed out the difficulties and 
dangers which beset the coiuse upon which the pubbc was electing 
to travel, and said if this system of State Socialism was to be ex- 
tended, he would lathei see such inteifeieuce entiusted to local 
authoiities than to the cential Government. Speaking of the 
desiie foi improved dwellings for the poor, he said in his opinion 
the leal remedy was to insist on a more thoiough enfoicement of 
the lesponsihihty of house-owneis Those who let out rooms unfit 
for habitation should he warned, and if necessary punished, bke 
tradesmen who offered putrid food for sale. 

Opinions such as these had as bttle m common with the forward 
policy explamed by Sii G Dilke at Glasgow and Paisley, as they 
had with the feivxd appeals for resistance addressed by the Duke 
of Eichmond, Sir Eichaid Cioss and otbeis to the Conseivatives of 
Aberdeen, and through them to the country at laige. The Duke of 
Eichmond defended the constitution of the House of Lords, and 
appealed to the widespiead desiie of memheiship, and to the con- 
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ditions undei whicli the peeis-ioll was leciiuted, as evidence of its 
leal popiilaiity among all classes of Libeials 

This aigument was also put foiwaid by Loid Salisbuiy, who in 
his Eeadmg speech, above refeiied to, maintained that the’ aboli- 
tion of the House of Loids by anything shoit of a i evolution was 
ficaicely within the pin view of piaotical politics, and that although 
horn feai of death a body, like an individual, might do stiange acts, 
it would scaieely commit suicide. Loid Salisbuiy, moi cover, 
traced the strong Conseivative bias of the House of Peeis to the 
accession of Mr. Gladstone to powei ; and whilst admitting that to 
be a lasting institution that body must have the support of populai 
sentiment, be saw no evidence of the peimaneuce of the ultia- 
Liberahsm which had set itself in antagonism to the Upper 
Chambei of the Legislature. 

Thioughout the month the torient of speeches by pubho 
men on politics never ceased to flow, but from those of the 
Ministerial leaders, from the Piemierto the Postmastei-Geneial, it 
was difficult to discover whether any definite comae of action 
during the ensuing Session had been determined upon. According 
to an announcement, which claimed to come from a lesponsible 
Bouice, the County Franchise Bill had been selected by the Cabinet 
as the hist Goveiumentmeasuie, but as to its details and scope even 
the mombeis of the Government weie not in unison amongst 
themselves The Fianchise Bill would, it was declared, be accom- 
panied by a Redistiibution Bill applying to Ii eland as well as 
to Great Britain, so that the House and the couutiy might have 
before them together the whole Mmisteiial scheme , but on all 
these siumises and semi-official asseitions very considerable doubt 
was thrown by Mr Gladstone at the Loid Mayor’s banquet On 
this occasion the Prime Ministei went out ot lus way to ridicule 
the piematuie knowledge ot the intentions of the Cabinet dis- 
played by the newspapeis. To the sui prise also, if not to the dis- 
may, of some of his colleagues, who had adopted a veiy different 
tone, he added the ambiguous statement that he doubted as much 
the pohey of being too soon, as ot bemg too late in the deteimma- 
tion of legislative measuies 

The twentieth anniversary of Mi. Shaw-Lefevie’s paihament- 
aiy connection with the boiough of Reading (Nov 14) was the 
occasion of a somewhat lemaikable Liberal demonstiation 
Politicians holding views so widely divergent as the Loid 
Chancellor and Mi Fawcett, ]Mr, John Walter and Mi. John 
Moiley, took the oppoitimity of beaiiug testimony to then regard 
for the Member foi Reading, and ot explaining what were the 
common grounds on which Liberals of all shades could meet, 
but Ml. John Morley’s bittei sarcasm on the hollowness of 
Liberalism (which he likened to the Duke of Wellington’s bionze 
chargei recently removed fiom the Hyde Park Aich) could haidly 
have been to the taste of many of the guests present Mi . Shaw- 
Lefevie’s speeches were devoted pimcipally to a review of the 
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acliievements of Liheialism since the death of Loid Palmeiston , 
to a eulogy of its “cosmopolitan” foieign policy, at which Loicl 
Eoacunsfield used to sneei, hut which was now heaiing piecious 
flints*; and to a defence of the destiuctiveness of a Libeial policy, 
winch 111 the hist instance had to lemove abuses, befoie the wall 
of consti action could ivith safety be commenced. 

The London Libeial Associations weie non likely to allow to 
pass without challenge the decision of the Leeds Confeience, by 
which the impoitance of London Municipal Eefoim was lelegated 
to a suboidinate place m the Liberal piogiamme The Metio- 
poEtan Libeial Councils accordingly called a meeting (Nov 16) 
at the Gannon Stieet Hotel Mr W. E, Forster, who presided, 
described the evistmg Government of London as absolutely 
intoleiable — instancing two vital points on which it was poweiless 
— the housing of the pool and the supply of wholesome water 
He expressed his belief that the Cabinet fully lecogmsed the 
paiamount need of immediate lefoim, and that on the first night 
of the Session the intioduction by the Pnme hlinistei of his 
County Franchise Bill would be immediately foUowod by the 
Home Secietaiy’s proposal of the Government of London Bill. 
This latter, he tliought, might be divested of party piejudioes, 
and lefeiied to a Giand Committee, by which its complicated 
details might be calmly discussed and improved. He was sanguine, 
too, that a Eedistiibution Bill would foim pait of the Ministerial 
programme, claimed foi Gi eater London 64 Membeis (in place of 
the existing 22), and inclined to the subdivision of laige elector- 
ates, and the application of one-membei constitiienoies, as the 
real way by which the representation of minorities -might be 
secured. 

The Conservatives, undei the inspiration of the new Lord 
Mayoi (Ml W Fowlei, M,P ), at once lephed (Nov 19), denounc- 
ing the pio]ected unification of the Government of Loudon, and, a 
few days latei, Lord Salisbmy, at the City Gailton Club (Nov. 22), 
supported this view, arguing that London was an agglomeration of 
towns between which theie was no community of eithei mteiest oi 
feehng He denied that the Municipahty would be useful in pro- 
portion to its size, and held that the delegation of so much work 
to unpaid membeis would he a total eiioi, and end m the 
administration of a v'ast community of uiesponsihle piofessional 
advisers. On these and othei grounds he piomised to oppose the 
Government of London Bill with the whole stiength of the Con- 
servatwe paity in the Loids, should Mi Fowlei ’s opposition in the 
Commons piove unsuccessful With this assmance the question, 
so fav as leading politicians weie concerned, was allowed to diop 
until the close of the year, and public speakers weie occupied 
with the widei, though possibly not moie piessmg, demand for a 
Fianchise Bill On this pomt Mi Chamheilain once moie 
soimded an alaim, which foi a moment spiead consternation in the 
Liberal camp, so fai, at least, as it was lepiesented bv the London 
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piess. Speaking at Bustol (Nov 26), and going tliiougli the tlnity 
questions, the solution of -which Mi G-ladstone in his Midlothian 
campaign had dechued to he picssing, Mr. Chamheilain showed 
that the Groveinment had alieady dealt with eight of tham, m 
addition to the time-devouiing lush Land Question, which had 
not been included in Mi Gladstone’s list Going fiomthe past 
to the futuie, hli Chamheilain was veiy anxious to deal with the 
Govemment of London in the next Session, as well as with the 
County Franchise, if possible, but he thought that nothing should 
be allowed to elbow out of the way so pressing a matter as the ex- 
tension of household fianchise to the counties He thought it 
absolutely necessary to deal with this, before attempting a 
Eedistnbiition measuie — first, because it would strengthen the 
hands of the Conservatives to offei them all the resisting surface 
which a Eedistnbution Bill would ofifei, before bringing in the 
simpler measuie, next, because it was impossible to project a fair 
Eedistnbution Bill till aftei the county electoiates had been 
enlarged, and then piecise stiength on the Eegister accurately 
estimated. Mi. Chamheilain le-expiessed his own strong pre- 
ference foi manhood sii-fFiage, while avowing that the time toi 
manhood snffiage had not yet come. Though he did not positively 
announce that Ireland would be included in the Government Eefoim 
Bill, he admitted that there was only one possible answei to the 
question The objection to assimilating the lush fianebise to the 
English was after all moie obvious than foicible Such a couise 
would inevitably Lave gieat inconveniences, but the alternative 
course might be attended by still gieatei Mr. Chamberlain 
treated the veiy general disbke felt toi thiee-coinered constituencies 
and the cumulative vote as tantamount to a condemnation of the 
whole jinnoiple of minoiity representation So long as it remained 
tine that “the minoiity not represented in one place finds its 
exponent m another,” there would be no need to secme that 
minorities should be represented eveiywheie. On the following 
day (Nov 27) Loid Hartington spoke, hut in a veiy diffeient tone, 
at the Free Trade Hall of Manchester He admitted that Loid 
Salisbury could ceitainly foice a dissolution, if he pleased, on the 
Fianchise Bill, supposing that the Government decided to introduce 
it , and he admitted that, so far as appearances went, Loid Salisbury 
would be pleased to do so, since he had recently become a gieat 
admner of the American Constitution, and wanted to mtioduce a 
sort of lefeience of eveiy constitutional change to a popular plebis- 
cite, by using the House of Lords to compel a dissolution. Lord 
Haitington reminded the meeting that no such plebiscite was 
taken before the gieat Constitutional change of 1867, a change, 
nevertheless, proposed by a Government in a minority, and theie- 
fore a Government needing a much moie stiingent check on the 
use of its responsibility than Governments suppoited by a majority 
lequue He charged the steady loss of influence by the House on 
Lord Salisbuiy’s own extiaoidmaiy tactics. A House that had 
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uevei in his lecollection acceded to any measuie foi extending 
popiilai lights, except undei absolute compulsion, could not 
expect to letain its influence in such a countiy as England. 

On the subject ot lefoim, Loid Haitingtou lepioached the 
Leeds and London Confeiences with having neglected piaotical 
difBculties to piess on a measuie which could haidly be shaped 
until these had been overcome He thought theie would be great 
diESndty in eithei abohshing the 40s freehold qualihcation loi 
counties, oi in extending that qualification to boioiighs, and yet 
without some decision on tliat point, even the Fianohise Bill 
could not be introduced He saw still furthei difficulty m eithei 
excluding Ii eland fiom its scope, or in extending to Ireland a 
measiue which must inciease the numeiical stiength and the 
political power ot the Iiieconcilables Although he did not 
assert that these and like difficulties weie insiu mountable, Lord 
Haitington expressed a wish that they would be faced and 
answered by those who pressed the Franchise Bill so mgently upon 
the Government Speaking a few days latei at Accrington (Dec 1) 
ho leveited again to this 2 >oint, and hinted that if he weie to 
accept without demui such a Eefoim Bill as had been sketched 
out by the Eadical Caucus, and advocated by its nominees, it would 
be tiiumjihantly asserted that in the Cabinet itself the Whigs had 
consented to give way to the Eadicals, PeisonaUy, he was m- 
diffeient to such an imputation , and willingly admitted that the 
Whigs had nevei been the leaders m Eetoim Then pait, and he 
claimed ciedit for it, had been to accept Eefoim in time , and 
then by then influence to moderate it and to prevent it being too 
violent 01 too abrupt As might have been expected, these some- 
what diveigent utterances weie subjected to the usual magnifying 
process of a paity piess, and lumoius ot dissension in the Cabinet 
were iite. Mi Chambeilam’s lejoiudei on behalt of himself and 
his fellow-thinkeis was not long delayed. Speaking at Wolvei- 
hampton (Dec. 4), chiefly on the county tianchise, lie said that he 
was completely unaware of the divisions in the Cabinet of which 
the newspapers said so much “To the best of my belief, every 
member of the Cabinet is anxiously puismng the same general 
objects, is governed by the same principles, and is actuated by the 
same loyalty to the great chief whose long experience and com- 
manding ability entitle him to influence and authority among his 
coUeagnes,''and whose long-tiied sympathy with the popular lights 
has given him the confidence and the admuing affection of the 
great majority of his countiymen ” hli. Chambeilain went on to 
argue foi the light of Ireland to a full shaie m the proposed 
Electoial Eefoim , and then he insisted on the advisability of 
sepaiatmg the Franchise Bill from the Eedistiibutiou Bill. As to 
Eedistnbution, Mi Chamberlain pointed out that m the House 
ot Commons foity members for certain constituencies represent a 
quarter of a million of persons, while forty other membeis repre- 
sent more than six miUions and a quaitei ; so that the six millions 
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are tliiown in, as it weie, to be lepiesented implicitly, and not 
explicitly by any repiesentative machineiy at all. As foi the 
Loids rejecting the Fianchise Bill, Mi. Ghambeilam expiessed a 
hope that the nobility might be endued, in the language *of the 
Church, “ with grace, wisdom, and understanding ” 

On the same day the Chief Secretary foi Ireland (Mr. Gr 0 Tie- 
velyan) addressed his constituents at Kelso, urging the imperative 
and immediate need of the extension of household suffrage to the 
counties, not only in order that the unenfranchised many might 
receive their due, but that the enfranchised few might be saved 
from the nuisance of agents and canvassexs. He emphatically 
called for the settlement of the Fianchise question before any Ee- 
distiibution scheme was bioached, and ojiposed the idea of per- 
mitting non-iesident voters to vote, mamtaming that the one 
thmg on which the paity was in earnest was that “ the people who 
hve outside the county should not have a vote foi that county, 
and that persons who live in a county must and shall have votes 
for that county ’ Advocating, moreover, the extension of house- 
hold franchise to Ireland, he declared that the veiy woist recipe 
for keeping Ireland quiet would be “ to doctor its representation 
in a manner which everyone who gains or loses by it knows to be 
grossly unjust ” Eeferiing also to Sir S Noithcote’s proposal to 
ledistiibute representation in Ireland, not with reference to popu- 
lation to existing electorates, he solemnly declared, speaking 
doubtless from Lord Spencer’s point of view, with his intimate 
knowledge of the condition of the public mind, that such a ledistri- 
bution would immensely aggiavate the difficulties of that country. 

Mr John Moiley at Newcastle (Dec. 12) and Mi. W E 
Foistei in a still more important speech at Bradford on the followmg 
day, spoke in favom of the “ one-man-one-vote ” principle, applic- 
able alike to towns and counties, and of includmg Ireland in any 
suffrage which was proposed for England and Scotland. The 
latter further mged that in the creation of electorates leturnmg 
one member each, the extinction of corruption as well as the 
true representation of mmoiities were to be looked for. The most 
important speeches, however, with which the yeai closed were 
those of Mr John Bright at Keighley (Dec. 14), and Lord 
Eandolph Churchill’s Edinburgh “trilogy.” The former expressed 
his behef that the House of Lords would prefer to force a dissolu- 
tion on the Eedistiibution proposals of the Groveinment, than on 
the Franchise Bill, and that the assimilation of the boiough and 
county franchise might therefore become law after a show of oppo- 
sition But on the question of 40s. freeholders, and on pioperty 
qualifications m general, Mi. Bright showed himself at variance 
with at least the more Eadical section of his colleagues, and was 
consequently taunted with becoming Conservative in his old agfe. 
Mr Bright’s rejoinder to such criticism was that the English con- 
stitution was not based on, and never aimed at the principle of 
universal suffrage , and that the aim of every reformer, who was 
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not atlieait a i evolutionist, slioultl be to enlaige as fai as possible 
the eiQfating basis of the Constitution, and not to substitute some 
alien foundation On the question of the lepiesentation of 
minoiities, he was, as evei, convinced that the “ imicojn ” system at 
present m putial use was un-English and imjust ; and he held that 
it would be piefeiable to elect on one list the full numbei of 
membeis to which each town oi county might be entitled, lathei 
than to divide it into waids oi distiicts with one oi moie members 
for each division. 

Loid Randolph Chmchill, in the couise of his thiee days’ cam- 
paign at Edinbuigh, travelled over the whole expanse of the Home 
and Colonial policy of the Government, and could nowheie find 
cause for aught but lepiobation and censure In Egypt he held 
that we should have upheld Arabi, relieved the Fellaheen of their 
liabilities. Ignored the claims of the bondholdeis, and established 
aitifacially a Constitutional Government under a tiustwoithy and 
energetic Prince. With regard to the suffrage question at home, 
he declared the enfranchisement of the agiicultuial labourer to be 
“ piematuie, inexpedient, uuiiatuial, and theiefoie highly danger- 
ous,” whilst the demand for ledistiibution, which he legaided 
as anothei name foi disfianchismg the smaller boroughs, was im- 
needed, uncalled foi, and unjust Nevertheless, Lord E Churchill 
was anxious to see mtioduced into the constituencies mban popu- 
lations now partially or wholly umepresented, an expedient by 
which the artisan voters aheady exercising a piedominatmg 
influence in so many places would be rendered stronger still. In, 
dealing with the futuie legislation of Ireland, Lord E. Chui chill 
followed the line opened by Mi Leatham at Huddersfield some 
six weeks previously He would legaid the Lish demand foi 
Home Rule in the same hght as the Northern States of the Union 
regarded the Southern claim foi the exeitiseof State lights, which 
eventually led to the Civil Wai , and he would meet any demand for 
a repeal of the Union with an unchangeable “ No.” He accused 
the Liberal Government of having been the cause of lush misery, 
the outcome of which was lush anarchy, which had been helped on 
by the headlong zeal of those who were now powerless to hold in 
check the foice tliey had evoked 

Two bye elections, York (Nov 22) and Ipswich (Dec 12), prac- 
tically left the state of parties nr the House unchanged, each paity 
gaming a seat from the opponent. At York, SL. F. Lockwood, 
Q.C., in spite of the disadvantage of having to contest the seat 
against a local candidate (Sii F. Mdner), and being the first to go 
to the poU under the new Corrupt Practices Act, was only defeated 
by a small majority; whilst at Ipswich, Sir T Charley found him- 
self made the scape-goat of certain religions differences, to which he 
was personally a stiangei, but which had been imported with keen- 
ness into the political stinggle 

In the oouise of the autumn, Lord Derby had, on two important 
occasions, the opportunity of showing the views by which he pro- 
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posed to diiect tlie Colonial policy of the couutiy The vexed 
(j^uestion of om ichitions with the Tiaii&vaal Government and our 
engagements towaidb the Colonists at Cape Town seemed to 
piomise an inexhaustible supply of mi&undei standing and mutual 
leciiminationa Successive Colonial Jlimsteis had failed to pei- 
suade the South Afiican Colonists to take any steps in the dueo- 
tion of confedeiation, though piobably the only measuie which 
could seciue them against the double dangei of the natives and 
the Dutch The lestoiation of Cetewayo, so far from bringing 
peace to Zululand, had been the signal foi the levival of a tubal 
wai, in which Cetewayo had been worsted and was foi a time 
supposed to he slain. Upon this, the Tiansvaal Boeis not satisfied 
with openly neglecting the teims of the convention by which 
they were bound, desired to throw off the remaining tiaces of 
Biitish supremacy. Envoys were theretoie despatched to London 
to negotiate the cancelling of then debt, and entire removal of 
the nominal suzerainty which lestiams them from doing as they 
please with then native neighbouis The general feeling that 
the Beohuanas weie entitled to protection, and that the great 
tiade route fiom Cape Colony to Central Africa and Zambesi 
should not be left to the contiol of the Boeis, influenced Lord 
Derby in aniving at the solution which, whilst conceding many of 
the points demanded by the Delegates, was lecogmsed as a fan 
settlement of a cpiestion of which the solution by force of arms 
was unanimously lejected. 

In ouv still more remote Austiahan Colomes, difiSculties of 
a dififeient nature had arisen, but out of the demand for the 
annexation of New Guinea the defeiied Anstialian Confederation 
seemed likely to spiing In Apiil the country was staitled by the 
puhlieation of a telegram to the effect that the police magistrate 
of Thursday Island — one of the niimeioiis group which almost 
budges the eighty miles of sea between Cape Yoik and New 
Guinea— had crossed over to Poit Moresby, hoisted the British 
flag, and taken possession of the country in the name of the 
Government of Queensland. Tins autocratic act was, however, 
disowned by the Home Government, and Lord Derby pointed 
out that, even if annexation was desiiahle, it could not ho allowed 
to a single colony to assume so vast an addition to itself alone. 
If, he suggested, the Australian Colonies would combine to share 
the responsibility, the matter would he placed on a different 
footing. The hint was immediately taken, and the results of the 
Confeience will be found in a subsequent chapter 

Throughout the yeai Egypt had occupied the unceasing atten- 
tion of English statesmen, and in December the hopes of leahsing 
the promise of withdrawing om troops seemed as tai off as they 
were in January The sudden success of the Mahdi in the Soudan 
had upset all previous calculations, and the dangei which 
threatened Uppei and even Lower Egypt forced the Government 
at the last moment to counteimand the oidei for the withdrawal 
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of oui tioops flora Cano, and toi the reduction of the Alexandria 
gariison to a minuniim. The Suez Canal question, which had 
been left in abeyance e\ei since the oiitbiust of feeling in Pailia- 
ment, "once moie came up for discussion. M de Lesseps taking 
advantage of the Loid Mayoi’s invitation, attended the Guildhall 
banquet, and in a judicious and conciliatoiy speech paved the way 
for a better understanding between himself and the British ship- 
owneis, whilst somewhat ostentatiously putting aside all connec- 
tion with the Government, He next visited the chief commercial 
and shipping centres — Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle — and, 
finally, after a senes of interviews in London, the bases of an 
agreement were arranged which differed fiom that previously 
proposed by the Goveinment m many important points. No 
public money was to be advanced in lieu of the 8,000,000J the 
Government had been ready to grant , a second canal was to he 
cut at the cost ot the company , this eoimtiy was to he lepiesented 
on the governing council not only by the ofScial directors, but by 
seven delegates of the shipowneis, forming also a consultative 
body in London. At the same time, it was urged that the 
gravest objections to the Ministerial aiiangement had not been 
lemoved The administration of the old canal was still to 
lemam French, and that of the new one would never cease 
to he French also. M. de Lesseps deolaicd that during his life- 
time and that of his son the Canal would nevei cease to he 
French The claim of the company to a monopoly was asserted 
as strongly as ever, and the demand that the shares held by the 
Enghsh Goveinment should be given full voting power was 
rejected On the other hand, the Egyptian Goveinment entered 
a protest beforehand against the alteration in the status of 
the Canal Company under the existing concession without the 
Kliedive’s assent At this point the negotiations remained sus- 
pended, hut it was generally admitted that the new terms, 
although changed somewhat in form from those presented by Mi. 
Childers to the House of Commons, imported but little, if any, 
superior advantages for British commerce 

It will be seen fiom the foregoing summary of the political 
events of the year that the attitude of parties had duimg its 
course become more distinctly maiked, and the lines of future 
policy more clearly established The more Eadical section of the 
Liberals had by the administrative skill displayed by then leader 
in the Cabinet conciliated a large section of the puhhc, whose 
desnes turned rather to useful legislation than to the triumph of 
any section of pohtical opinions From this and other causes the 
Eadicals in office and in Parliament found then influence, 
seconded by then fai-ieaching organisation, so much increased 
that they were in a position to bring to the fiont the demand 
for a new Eefoim BiE, and although amongst themselves 
they were divided as to the safest means by which the extension 
of the suffrage and the ledistiihution of seats could he effected. 
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they weie united m the belief that some scheme of leform 
should be no longei postponed. The Gonseivatives on then part 
found it expedient at least to sink any minoi diveigences of 
opinion in oidei to display a united fionb to the pitiposed 
constitutional change. Attei much hesitation they seemed at the 
close of the yeai to oppose any extension of the fianchise either by 
the admission of the agiicultuial labouiei into the county, or of 
the subuiban aitisans into the boioughs They weie equally 
agieed to lesist any attempt to cieate a cential government for 
the metiopolis, on the giound that it would be ceitainly un- 
manageable and piobably dangeious , but m Iieland as well as in 
the laige centies of population in England and Scotland, they 
seemed piepaied to accept the doctiines of a State Socialism, 
which w'ould piovide land foi the peasantiy of the foimer country, 
and dwellings foi the woikmen of the latter at the cost of the 
landownei and taxpayei 


CHAPTER VI. 

IRELAND, 

Irapiisonment of Messrs Divitt vixl Haalj— Tlio Miillow Eloction— Tlie Dulilm 
Tunis— Tunes Caioy— The Painell Teatimoinnl— The Monaghan Election— The 
Oiango Lodges 

Our recoid of last yeai in Ireland closed with the expression of a 
hope that the unwiitten chronicle might prove blighter than the 
chioniole which was just completed Theie was hardly time to 
entertain such pleasing anticipations before they were inexorably 
dissipated. Tlie month of January had run baiely half its course 
before a succession of events proved not only that the relations 
between the neighbouiing islands were as unhappy as ever, but 
that the new year was destined to leave behind it as gloomy a 
memory as eithei of its piedecessois There is this difference, 
however, that while 1882 was conspicuously a year of crime, 1883 
was a year of punishment of crime 

In Decembei of 1882 the lush Executive had tmned its atten- 
tion to certain speeches delivered by Mi Michael Daiutt, Mi 
Healy, M.P., and Mr, Biggai, M P , which appeared to the Castle 
authorities to call for prosecution On the 2nd of January, Mr. 
Biggai’s case came before the Waterfoid Sessions, Waterford 
having been the scene of his offending utteiances The piosecution, 
however, came to nothing Mr Biggai had made a very violent 
attack upon Lord Spencer, and had passed the severest strictures 
upon the conduct of the jury in the Hynes case , but, however 
much his remarks might have offended against the canons of 
pobtical good taste, there was nothing in them to justify the 
interference of the law. Mi. Biggai was committed for trial at 
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the Sprinfi; As-i/es being allowed to find bail and give 

aecuritie-i m small amoimts, . and nothing furthei was heaid of the 
mutter. 

Tlie Evpciitue would, peihaj)', ha\e displayed giealei dis- 
cretion if they bud tn ated the speeches of Mi. Biggai, i\[i Daiitt, 
and l\l!, Ife.aly with politic inditfeieiice horn the beginning. 
Fading thi«. the wisebt couise might ha\c been to let the mattei 
drop in all thiee cases An unsuccessful piosecution is, indeed, 
always bad toi an Executive, but it is not the woist that can 
lietafi it, A siicce'Stul piosecution may sometimes have more 
disastrous consequences It proved m this mstanee The 
Evecutue, feaiing th.it its action with legaicl to Mi Biggai 
might mahe it appeal too easy-going, deteimiiied to push things 
laithev ill the cases ot Mi Daiitt, Jli, Healy, and Mi Quinn, a 
gecretaiy of the National League They weie called upon to find 
sccuiities fo) then good htliaiioui, oi to go to puson foi six 
months To men in (hi u position thcie was of 00111-6 no altei- 
n.iti\e To h.ivi eoiisi uted to find secuiities would have been to 
.idmit that thevweie wumg, and to di-ciedit them foi evei in tlie 
eyes of tlie jieople to whom the} weie appealing In sending 
themtopiison, on the othei hand, the Castle aiithoiities weie only 
incieasiiig then opponents popnl.iiity andpowei in the countiy a 
thousaiidtold. JMi Davitt liad, indeed, passed a large pait ot his 
life in prison, hut eveiy fiesh incaiceration made him moie and 
more of a maityr in lush eyes, and he invauably came out of con- 
finement a lai more potent political foice than he had entered it. 
Mr. Healy, on the other hand, although one of the most popular 
of the Pamelhte paity in Ireland, was one of the few leading 
Nationalist members w'ho had not sufifeied impiisonment for his 
opinioiib It was, duimatically, the one thing wanting to his 
career, and the tempoiaiy inconvenience of six months’ seclusion 
was but a trifle in contiast with the inciease of influence and 
anthoiity nhich was ceitam to accompany it. But the piosecutions 
did something moie than meiely inciease the peiscnal and 
political populaiity of Mr. Davitt and Mr. Healy The opponents 
of the National movement weie alwa}8 most anxious to see a 
split in the Parncllite lanks Buch a split they thought had 
octmred aftei the foimation of the new National League, when 
]VIr. D.ivitt made proclamation of maiked difference of opinion 
with Mr. Painell, and was seveiely ceiisiued by Mi T. P 
O’Connor for doing -o There did, indeed, seem at moments the 
p^ibility of the National movement being divided into the two 
cd*pH of the Painell party and the Davitt paity. But any such 
division, if it existevl at all, was completely put an end to by the 
imprisonment of Mr Davitt and Mi, Healy The necessary inter- 
course caused by common impusonment between Mi Davitt and 
one of the ablest of Mr Parnell’s lieutenants was in itself enough to 
soldei close the two pow ers in the National party In the excitement 
am\ enthusiasm ean-ed by the impu-onment all small differences 
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weie forgotten, and, as a matter of fact, when JMi. Davitt finally 
came oirt of prison, he gave in his adherence cordially to the 
National League, with which, at its fiist inception, he appeared to 
be at odds It is, indeed, one of the most lemarkable things'inMi. 
Davitt’s connection with the agitation in Ireland that the oiigi- 
natoi of the Land League has always been content to act loyally 
with Ml. Parnell, and has steadily rejected the many opportunities 
of setting himselt in opposition. 

Of eouise the Executive could not allow its action to be in- 
fluenced by such consideiations as these, if the speeches of either 
^ Ml Davitt 03. Ml. Healy beiiously called foi stiong measuies. 
But the 'offending orations weie liaidly of sufficient magnitude 
to justify the tempoiaiy martyrdom of then speakeis. They had 
said nothing veiy new oi very surprising, and in making an 
example of them, the Executive only succeeded in making Mr 
Davitt more popijlai than before, in raising hL. Healy to the 
front lank among the politicians of the Parnellite party, and in 
effectually preventing for the time any suggestion of a split 
between the followers of Painell on the one side, and the 
adherents of Mr Davitt on tire other 

The Goveinment was engaged on yet a thud prosecution, the 
results of which weie equally favoui.'ible to the Nationalists, 
United Ireland was the papei of all otheis in Dublin winch 
expiessed most fiankly the opinions of the advanced party in 
Ii eland. At the time of the G-ovemment descent upon the Laud 
League this journal was piomptly piosciihed, and foi a long time 
made its appeal ance with the greatest difficulty, being printed 
now in Pans, now in Liverpool, and smuggled into Ireland as 
chance permitted oi oppoitumty offered It now made its appear- 
ance again, and was as active as evei in its support of the extieme 
National party. Its editor was Mi William O’Biien, a young 
man of education and ability, conspicuous among the pi eminent 
non-Pailiamentaiy followers ot Mi Parnell for Ins “ ii reconcilable ” 
opinions He liad, it will be lemembeied, come foiwaid at the 
time of the Hynes tiial to give his testimony to the iiotous con- 
duct of the juiy at the Impeiial Hotel on the night previous 
to the veidict After the execution an aiticle appeared in 
United I ! eland entitled “Accusing Spmts,” in which a hitter 
attack was made upon the Government of Loid Spencer On the 
15th of Jannaiy Mi William O’Biien was committed foi trial for 
having, lu the phiaseology of the indictment, published a false, 
malicious, and seditious libel for the purpose and with the intent 
0 f bringing the government of the countiy and the adnunistiation 
of the law into hatred and contempt, and in order to incite hos- 
tility agamst the same, and for the puijiose of distuibing the peace 
of the country, and of raising discontent and disaffection among 
the Queen’s subjects. 

At this time Mr. William O’Brien was a candidate for tho 
small constituency of Mallow, one of the most peculiar constitu- 
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encies in the South of Ireland It was veiy small , it was popularly 
held to he \eiy rotten. Dming the old Pailiament it had been 
represented by a very moderate Home Euler, Mi. John Geoige 
McCdithy Tliat a Home Eulei of any shade should be able to sit 
for Mallow seemed rem.aikable enough, but it was pietty geneially 
admitted that a Home Eulei would have no chance again. At 
the Geneial Election Mi William M Johnson, an lush Libeial 
lawver, had been elected by a consideiable majoiity over bis Con- 
senatne opponent When, on the formation of the Mmistiy, 
JMr Johnson, as the new Solicitoi-Geneial toi Ireland, went down 
atmin to Mallow, a Home Eule candidate was lun m opposition 
to him. The result was discouiaging enough to the HomeEuleis. 
Sir. Johnson was letuined by alaigei majority than before, while 
the Home Rule candidate got very considerably less votes than 
had been won by Ml Johnson’s Conseivative ii\al Now, in the 
beginning of 188.1, Mr .lohiison, having accepted other duties, 
was leaiing Parliaraentaiy life; Mallow was again vacant, and the 
National paity, app.aiently foigetful of then foimei rebuff, were 
bringing forward, not a nominal Home Enlei, but one of the most 
aggressi\e and uncompiomising champions of the piiiiciples of 
Mr. Parnell 

The struggle was watched by both sides with the keenest 
interest The defeat of Mr. O’Biien would undoubtedly be a veiy 
severe check to the aspirations of the Nationalist paity , his success 
would be a decided tiiumph foi them The issue seemed doubtful 
until the beginning of the TJmtcd Ireland tiial. With his com- 
mittal for trial Mr. O’Brien’s chance of election became a ceitainty. 
Two days aftei the formal committal he was retuined at the head 
of the poll by a majoiity of seventy-two votes over Mi Naish, the 
new Solicitor-Goneial for Ireland, and the Nationalists had scored 
their greatest success since the election of Mi Painell foi Coik 
City The trial itself came to nothing, owing to the disagiee- 
ment of the jury. 

During the week of the Mallow election several executions took 
place, which were the subject of much comment in the Nationalist 
Press and on Nation dist platfoims Pati ick Higgins, Thomas 
Higgins, and Michael Flynn weio hanged foi the murdei of the 
Huddys in tlie Joyce coimtiy in the early part of the pievious 
year , Sylvester Poff and James Banett weie hanged foi the 
murder of Thomas Blown near Castle island. Consideiable belief 
in the innocence of Poff was expiessed in Ireland, and a wide- 
spr^d sympathy for the dead man was finding vent in hitter 
criticisms of the administration of justice, when a senes of events, 
the most startling and the most impiessive that had yet occurred 
in the history of Ireland under the new Government, diverted 
public attention from eveiytbing except ceitain proceedings in the 
Dublin Police-court and in Kilmainham Court-house 

On the 13th of .lanuary Dublin was surprised by a mysterious 
police raid on various houses, icsulting in the airest of no leas 
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tliaa seventeen peisona, most of them in an humhle way of life, but 
one of them, a well-to-do tiadesman, and lecently elected Town 
Councilloi, by name James Caiey, of whom the yeai was to hear 
moie The arrests weie made in consequence of a senes o*f m- 
quuies which had been going on at the Castle under the peculiar 
statutoiy poweis allowed by the Crimes Act of examining witnesses 
without bunging any specific chaiges against individuals, and so 
obtaining intoimation not otherwise to be got at The seventeen 
piisoneis weie at once charged with conspiiacy to muidei certain 
Government officials and othei peisons. Attempts were made on 
behalf of many of the piisoneis to obtain bail, but bail was in 
every instance steadily letused Two days later three more men 
were arrested 

The news of these ariests created great excitement on both 
sides of Rt. George’s Channel In Iieland all who belonged to the 
disaffected portion ot the commimity were inclined to believe that 
the authorities had made one more needless blunder in arresting a 
number of moffensive men and putting them to unnecessary annoy- 
ance and indignity by repeated examinations The refusal of bail 
was regaided as a special grievance, and the complaints against the 
haishness of the executive were many and hittei Others, how- 
ever, were more distmhed by doubt as to whether tlie Castle had 
leally^’been fortunate enough to place its hand upon any of those 
unknown ciimmals who weie held responsible foi the mysteiions 
miiideis of the preceding yeai While they hoped, with the 
London 2^mes, “that theie is at length a probability of seeming 
the clue to a senes of atiocious crimes, peipetrated with a cold- 
blooded deliberation and lemoiseless pmpose not easily paralleled, 
save among the fanatics of Nihilism,” they felt that it did not 
follow that even now the Government was in the possession of 
legal proof. Any such doubt was soon to be removed On Januaiy 
20 the prisoners weie brought before the court, and it was made 
known that one of their numhei, Kobert Faiiell, alabouiei, and an 
old-time Fenian, had turned informer Farrell’s evidence was 
staitlmg. Something bad always been known by the outer world 
of the Feniau oiganisation, but Faiiell’s revelations disclosed the 
existence of an oiganisation inside that, a mysteiious mner ciicle, 
composed of men caiefully selected bom the laigei body, and 
organised for the assassination of Government oflScials and others 
The scheme of this inner circle was managed with an ingenuity 
that would have done credit to a Nihilist committee Its mem- 
bers weie unaeqiiamted with the hulk of then associates, each 
man only knew the colleague who swoie him in, and who was 
known as his “ light,” and another intioduced by himself, and 
who was styled his “left ” The chief business of this inner circle, 
as far as FaireU’s knowledge of it went, was to try and assassinate 
the then Chief Secretary, Mi Foistei Fanell descabed with great 
coolness and elaborate minuteness of rletaal a senes of plans to take 
Ml Forster’s bfe, each of which only failed tbiongh some mere 
O 
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ohance, some bungle in the woiking of a pieconceited signal, oi 
some erroi in the calculation of the houi at which the Chief 
Secretaiy's carnage would pass by an appointed spot Fauell 
himselt was never a membei of the lunei ciicle, noi was he evei 
present at any meeting called foi the pin pose of planmng the 
minder of any one , but he admitted being implicated in certain 
attempts on the life of the Chief Seoietaiy He fuithermore 
stated that one of the piisoneis, Hanlon, had given him a circum- 
stantial account of the attempt to miiidei Mi. Field. 

Fanell’s evidence moused the most intense excitement eveiy- 
wheie. It was whispered ahioad that the Government expected to 
elicit from this inquiry infoimation not merely with regard to the 
attack on Mi. Field, but the muideis in the Phoenix Park, and 
public cimosity was strained to its highest. On the 27 th evidence 
W.IS given implicating Joseph Biady, Timothy Kelly, John Dwyer, 
Joseph Hanlon, and a cai-diivei, Kavanagb, in the Field attack. 
One of the witnesses, Lamie, was, like Fauell, an infoimei, who 
had been a Fenian He gave some ciuious evidence of the for- 
mation of vigilance committees to see that the orders of the 
Directory weie carried out. One of these vigilance committees 
had been bioken up by the fight in Abbey Stieet, when apparently 
a Fenian named Poole was being marked foi assassination. The 
woik was inteirupted by the detectives, and in the scuffle that 
followed Hergeant Cox was killed. 

On Fehruaiy 3 the inquiry first was directed towards the 
Phcenix Park murders. Knives were produced which had been 
found in James Caiey’s house, deadly-looking weapons, such as are 
used by surgeons for amputation. The medical men who had 
examined the bodies of Lord Fiederick Cavendish and Mr. Binke 
considered that the knives corresponded to the natuie of the 
wounds inflicted. A chairmakei and his wife, who lived at the 
strawberry beds, identified Edwaid O’Biien and Joseph Biady as 
being in the Phoenix Park on the day of the mmdei. The keeper 
of a deerkeeper’b lodge testified to seeing a cai with Joseph Biady 
on it pass out of the Chapelizod Gate on the evenmg of the 
murdei. Another witness had seen Brady and M'Oaffiey in the 
paik on the evening of the muidei. On Fehruaiy 10 Michael 
Kavanagh, the car-diiver, tinned informei. His evidence was 
staitlmg. On May 6, 1882, he drove Joe Brady, Tim Kelly, and 
two other men, whose names he did not know, hut one of whom lie 
identified as Patrick Delaney, to the Phcenix Paik. Theie they 
found James Carey ; theie Carey gave the signal foi the murder of 
Mr. Burke and Lord Fredeiiek Cavendish by laising a white 
handkerchief. Kavanagh saw the minder committed, then his 
four passengers got on again to the cai and he diove off as fast ah 
he could, returning to the city in a loundabout way. On the 
night of the Field outrage he drove Brady and Daniel Delaney to 
Hardwicke Street, where Tim Kelly and Hanlon were, and aftei 
the assault he drove Brady and Kelly away. 
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But the Clowning aurpiiee came on Fehiuaiy 17, wlien James 
Carey enteied the court as an infoimer This Gaiey had con- 
ducted himself all thioiigh the couise of the investigations thus 
far with cool effionteiy. His position among the othei pifsoneis 
was peculiai . He belonged to a somewhat better class in hfe than 
the lest His place on the town council he owed to the fact that 
he was an ex-suspect He had been ariested iindei the old 
Coeicion Act on suspicion of being concerned in an outiage in 
Amiens Stieet. After his lelease he stood at the municipal elec- 
tions foi town councilloi, and was elected by a veiy laige majority 
ovei a Liberal and Eoman Catholic opponent. His demean oui 
during the early pait ot the investigation was noisily defiant. He 
piotested loudest when he was fiist aiiested ; we hear of him 
swaggering out of the piison van to the fiist examinations smoking 
a oigai, ostentatiously diessed to maik the distinction between his 
position and that of his fellow-piisoneis , again we hear of him 
losing Ilia temper and assaulting the goveinoi of Kilmainham 
Gaol, But after the evidence of Faiiell and Lamie his audacity 
appears to have broken down He determined to save his own 
neck at any hazard, and he turned informei 

Carey, on his own showing, was the woist of the assassins. He 
had luied other men into the oigamsation , had plotted murders, 
had arranged the Phoenix Paik assassin, ation, and given the signal 
when the deed was to be done It was at his suggestion that 
knives wele chosen as the weapons to he employed in committing 
the cnme In 1861 Carey had joined the Fenians, and was a pro- 
minent membei until 1878 In 1881 the Invincibles weie formed, 
-outside the Fenian body, though composed ot men drawn fi om its 
lanksi The oath which Carey took as leadei of this body pledged 
him to obey all the oiders of the Irish Invincibles, uudei penalty 
of death At the head of the organisation appealed to be a mys- 
tenons person, whose name Caiey nevei knew, but who was always 
called “ No. 1 ” He gave most ot the oideis, he seems to have 
supphed the money. Aftei the attempts on Mi. Foister failed, 
and when Mr. Foistei and Earl Cowper resigned, it was No 1 who 
settled that Mi. Burke was to be the victim. Carey’s evidence 
practically closed the inquiry. The piisoneis weie at once com- 
mitted foi tiial. The tiials began m April, and did not last very 
long. Biady, Cniley, Fagan, and Kelly weie foimd guilty, the 
latter after the jury had twice disagieed, and weie sentenced to 
death Caffrey and Delaney pleaded guilty, and weie sentenced to 
death, Delaney’s sentence was commuted to penal seivitiide for 
life The five otheis were hanged. Mullett and Fitzhaiiis were 
sentenced to penal seivitude foi life, and the lemaming piisoners 
to various periods of penal servitude 

Carey’s evidence tailed to connect the Land League as a body 
with the “ Invineihles.” When it fiist became known that James 
Carey had turned inforlnei, and that he had apparently inaulpated 
the Land League in his evidence, public curiosity on both sides of 
o2 
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the Irish Sea held its hreath. Yliat might not come next I Tlie 
wildest impiobahihtie'. weie giavely suggested ; the enemies of the 
Laud League exultingly announced that the time had at last come 
when the secrets of the nefarious body weie to be levealed, and its 
flimsy pietence of constitutional agitation finally torn away Lorn it, 
nbile others went even so fai as to hint with unmistakable cleai- 
ness that the tiue heads of the Invuicibles would now be found 
among the ranks of the lush Pailumentaiy paity These pre- 
dictions, howevei, weie not veiihed Some humble membeis of the 
Land League weie accused by Caiey of being concerned in the 
Phcenix Park assassination, but his evidence absolutely failed to 
show any connection between the Land League, as an oiganised 
body, and the Invincibles Caiey accused the wife of a secretary 
of the Enghsh branch of the Land League — a man named Frank 
Byrne — of having biought over weapons from London to Dublin 
for assassination pui poses, but on being confionted with the 
woman, who was immediately airested, Caiey at once declared that 
she was not the woman he meant A man named Sheiidan, who 
had figmed in the debates on the Kilmainham lieaty, and another 
named Walsh, who weie implicated by Caiey’s evidence, got away 
to the United States Frank Byine and Walsh weie in Fiance at 
the time when the disclosuies were made in Kilmainham Comt- 
Loiuse They were aiiested m reply to the appeal of our Govern- 
ment, and examined, but were speedily set at libeity, on the gionnd 
that there was no case to justify their extradition, and made then 
way to America. 

A emious piece of evidence came out in the trial in support of 
the claim made by the leadeis of what may be called the Paiha- 
mentary part of the national movement, that then action, far from 
having anjtlimg in common with the actions of the seciet societies, 
was actually inimical to these, and was m consequence bitterly 
obnoxious to them One of the assassins kept a diary, in which he 
recorded fiom time to time his opinions of the pohtical events 
going on aroniul him, and one of these reeoids gave, m clear and 
direct language, full expiession to the writer’s scom and contempt 
for Mr Parnell and those who, like him, were piactismg the 
methods of constitutional agitation 

The trial made it evident that the death of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish was a mischance, wholly unplanned and wholly umnten- 
tional. While the hoiioi of the muider was fiist fiesh in men’s 
minds, it seemed obvious that Lord Fiedeiick Cavendish had been 
^crificed by the irreconcilable party as an immediate answer to the 
message of peace which Mr Gladstone was sending to the dis- 
traughted country. The Government had lecalled a thoroughly 
unpopular and unsucce'^sfiil Chief Secietaiy, and were sending in 
his place a young man of ability, of unpiejudiced sympathy with 
the work entrusted to him, who was knowni to be in the most com- 
plete agreement with Mi. Gladstone. It seemed almost eertam 
that his murder was the deliberate answei of the secret societies to 
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any attempt on the pait of England to hold out the hand of fellow- 
ship to Ii eland It is giatifying, as fai as anything in the ludeoiis 
tiagedy can be gratifying, to find that this theory was enoneous 
The evidence of the chief ciiminal made it clear that the Phoenix 
Park muidei, hoiiible though it was, was not so absolutely hoiiible 
as it had first appealed The assassination was entirely aimed at 
Mr Bmke, a man who was well known to be one of the most 
dangeioiis enemies the secret societies had in all the lange of 
Castle authoiity He was believed to have all the threads of their 
workings in his hands , it was at him the blow was levelled, not at 
the fiiendly stiangei Loid Frederick Cavendish was muideied 
not because he had come with a message of ooneihation to those 
who would not be conciliated, but because he was walking in the 
company of a man maiked for death. The muideieis of Mi. 
Burke did not even know who his companion was — did not leam 
till later that the brave man who had fallen in the effort to save 
his companion was the new Chief Secretary The levity of destiny 
shows only too painfully in the chance which killed Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, and deepened the darkness of the gloom in which the 
struggle between the two countries was going on. But the horror 
of the muidei is somewhat lessened by the knowledge that the 
Phcenix Park assassins had not compassed the death of one who, 
judged even by then own daik canons, was innocent of all offence 
against the country which, in then madness, they believed them- 
selves to be serving. 

One lesult of the trials was to fully justify the Government in 
any action which had resulted in the substitution of a new chief 
secretary foi Mr Foistei However excellent Mi. Foistei’s inten- 
tions, however praisewoithy his motives, the lesult of his admmis- 
tiation was not success. AVith all the instiuments of coercion in 
his hands, he did not know how to employ them properly. It 
leads like the grimmest of satires upon hia teim of office to know 
that at a time when the gaols were choking with the niimbei of 
Mr Forster’s “ suspects , ” when, according to his own belief, he 
had every dangerous man in the island under lock and key, his own 
life was in incessant danger at the hands of men of whose existence 
and purposes he was guilelessly unawaie Only a succession of 
chances, that read almost like providential miiacles, saved him, 
time after time, from men whom a word of his, oi a stroke of his 
pen, could at any moment have clapped m safe keeping, had he the 
slightest suspicion of then existence The law gave him power to 
aiiest on suspicion, but he had no suspicion of the only body of 
men whose plans were really dangeious, whose actions weie really 
deadly 

The infoimei’s own fate was diamatically tiagic. For some 
time he remained m Kilmainham Prison His life would not have 
been worth an hour’s purchase had he been tmned out free mto 
the streets of Dublin, and yet, with reckless effrontery, he wrote 
lettei after letter to the Town Council, of which he was a membei , 
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announcing that he would soon take his seat amongst them again 
Meanwhile piepaiations weie being made to get him out of the 
eonnti^'. He leally seems to have been im willing to go, to be 
deeply angeied against the Castle authoiities foi refusing to pay 
him any reward At last he seemed to be got iid of, to have dis- 
appcaied, no one, it was thought, knew whithei Most people 
conjectmed that he would be siiccesstully buiied fiom knowledge oi 
puisuit in some Ciown colony, oi possibly m the waidership of some 
Goiernmenl prison, wheie, undei an assumed name, be might 
probably escape detection foi the teim of his natmal life Suddenly, 
one day towaids the end of July, came a staitling telegiam fiom 
the Cape, from the lepie&entatives of the fiim of Donald Curiie, 
announcing that James Caiey, the infoimei, had been shot dead on 
his arrival at the Cape by a man named O’Donnell, who had 
tiavelleJ out with him on the same ship fiom England for the 
purpose of killing him. At fiist the news was doubted Tlieie 
was something giimly diamatic about the way in which the in- 
former was struck down, that at first people refused to believe it 
But the news was soon corroborated O’Donnell was biought to 
England, tried, found gmlty, and executed eaily in Decembei. It 
is as well to conclude the list of the year’s executions at once by 
mentioning that on Tuesday, Decembei 18, Joseph Poole, convicted 
of the murdei of a suspected infoimei named Kenny, was hanged 
in Dublin. 

Aftei the ghastly revelations in Kilmamham Court-house there 
came a season of comparative cpuet in Ireland So teriibly had 
the public ear been eiammed with houois in Dublin, that a senes 
of trials going on in Belfast raised little excitement, and passed off 
comparativ ely unnoticed. Yet at any other time these tiials would 
have roused the keenest attention A mmdei conspuaoy was 
being umavelled— a conspiracy scaicely less deadly than that of 
Dublin, though its aim was the assassination of loeal landlords 
rather than of piominent Goveinment officials As usual, the 
evidence of an infoimer w^as necessaiy to complete the Goveinment 
case, and a James Caiey was found to bring gmlt home to the 
North of Ireland couspiratois in the peison of one Patrick Duffy 
Ten of the twelve men hiought to trial were sentenced to ten 
j ears’ penal semtude , of the lemaimug two, one leceived seven, 
the other five years of impiisonment. 

Early in Maich the Pailiamentaiy party lost one of its most 
remarkable, and eeitainly one of its most pictuiesque figuies, by 
the resignation of Mi. Jolin Dillon Mi Dillon’s appearance 
singled him out at once, vvhethei on the back benches of the 
House of Commons, oi on the crowded platform of an lush meeting, 
as a man remarkable among his fellows. His giave, melancholy 
face. Ins intensely dark hau and eyes, gave him a curiously Spanish 
air, more appropiiate to those stately faces that smile from the 
canvases of Velasquez m the gieat gallery of Madrid than to a 
nineteenth ceutmy membei foi Tippeiary He was one of the 
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few followers of Mr. Parnell whose appearance in any sense corre- 
sponded to the ideal pictuie of a membei of a leiolutionaiy paity. 
Those who watched him m the House of Commons felt instinc- 
tively that he would have found moie fitting suiroundings in^some 
Jacohin convention, some Committee of Public Safety of the year 
1793. Ml. Dillon’s character did not wholly belie his appeaiance 
He was among the ei.ti emest of the extreme section of hli Parnell’s 
following His speeches had been wilder, and had raised fiercer 
c on ti over sy than those of any of his colleagues The son of a lehel 
of ’48, he inheiited all, and more than all, the uncompiomising 
hostility of Young Ireland, and he made no secret of hrs scant belief 
in Parliamentary agitation, and his piefeience foi other means of 
winning redemption if other means were possible He was un- 
doubtedly out of place Thirty years earlier he would have flung 
himself enthusiastically into the movements of the national party , 
have matched passions with Mitchel , peihaps have striven to 
emulate the glowing oratory of Meaghei, and have followed Smith 
O’Brien from London to Ballingarry, and fiom Ballingarry to Van 
Diemen’s Land He should have played the fathei’s part, the 
fatlier tlie son’s. John DiUon the elder bad a belief in the sym- 
pathies of English statesmen and politicians, of which his son 
inbeiited no jot Had the elder Dillon lived to oairj out his 
cherished purpose of effecting a lasting union between the repre- 
sentatives of lush Nationalism and the leadeis of the English 
Liberal party, the stoiy of lush politics toi the last twenty years 
might have been very different 

John Dillon the younger was lumouied to be at odds with Mr. 
Parnell on many points People talked ot him as being anxious to 
set himself up as a rival to Mi Parnell, as scheming to wiest the 
leadership away from him Mi Dillon nevei showed the least sign 
of any sncli purpose Whenevei ho found that he could not work 
in complete unison witli his chief, instead of thrusting himself foi- 
waid and declaiing his own views, he simply held aloof and was 
silent In the end his health gave way, and letnement from 
political life became inevitable. He had desired to resign more 
than once before, but had been lestiained by his friends; nowj 
however, the condition of his health rendered rest imperative He 
resigned his seat, and went away to lecovei his strength in Italy 
and Colorado , and his vacant place was filled by Mr. Mayne, who 
was of course an aident Parnellite 

In the month of May a fresh stimulus to popular excitement 
was given by the case of the Kerry Senhnel, The pioprietor of 
this paper was Mr. Timothy Haiiington, who had suffered im- 
piisonment in the pieeeding yeai foi a speech he delivered, and 
who was rewarded toi his impiisonment by being elected to 
represent Westmeath in Parliament, while still confined in Mul- 
lingar Gaol The offence with which the paper was charged was 
the issue of certain seditious proclamations allegmg to emanate 
from the “ Invincibles,” calling upon the people to assemble M a 
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particular place for the purpose of being- swoin in, and thieatening 
those who refused with the fate of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke The suh-inspectoi of constabulary who examined this 
document noticed that there weie some lines at the top, impressed 
by type hut not maiked in ink, which had evidently nothmg to 
do with tlie puiport of the pioelamation On caiefully investi- 
gating tliese lines, lie lead the woids, “Yours very tiuly, Michael 
I)av itt As a lettei fiom Ml Michael Davitl had appealed in the 
Kei'i'y Sentinel and in no othei local papei, the sub-inspectui at once 
concluded tliat the “ Invincible ” manifesto had been printed in the 
offices of the Kerry Sentinel. He accoidingly dnected the seiziue 
of the newspapei nndei the poweis allowed him by the Ciimes 
Act. Mr Edwaid Ilaiiington, editor of the paper and biothei of 
the piopnetoi, with a numhei of his compositois, was pioseeutech 
The case of the defence was that the document, though un- 
doubtedly punted in the ofiSces of the Kei'i'y Sentinel, was so 
printed without the knowledge of any of the lesponsible authori- 
ties of the papei , that it was done in all piobability as a joke, as 
othei wise the otfendeis would scaicely have been caieless enough 
to let it be so easily known wliere the pioelamation was printed, 
01 where the alleged meetings of “ luviucihles ” weie to take place. 

Ml Edwaid Haiiington, howevei, and his foiemau weie sen- 
tenced to SIX months’ impiisonment, and two compositois to two 
months’ imprisonment each Energetic effoits were made in Par- 
liament by Mr. Harrington and his fiiends to have the sentence 
mitigated, but the efforts weie unsuccessful, and Mi. Harrington 
suffered the full term of bis impiisonment, not being set at libeity 
-until early in the following Januaiy 

A curious incident which took place about this time served to 
illustrate the lemaikable diffeience between the existing lush 
movement and its predecessors For the fiist time in lush 
lustoiy the supieme influence of leligious autlioiity at Eoine ap- 
peared to have lost its hold upon the conntiy A laigepiopoifcion 
of the piiesthood thioughout Ii eland, especially of the younger 
pnc'.ts, weie well known to he in sympathy with the agitation 
whicli was led by Mi Painell Many, howevei, of the older 
puests, and of the lioldeis of liighei ecclesiastical offices, bishops 
and aichbishops, iveie decidedly antagonistic to the movement, 
though hitheito they had piactically abstained fiom any stiong 
manifestation of opinion So quiet, indeed, had even some of the 
most maiked opponents of the Lind agitation among the Irish piiest- 
hood kept, that it was not uncommonly winspeied that the Pai- 
nellite party were too Btiong foi the puests to ventuie into open 
opposition. As a mattei of fact, any popular movement in 
Ireland which seems likely to be successful is sure in the end 
to bring the puests with it Then hold upon the affections 
0 he people is very gieat, but that bold is only retained so long 
Tn/eSl f ^ movement, theieffiie, that does 

not enrol the priests on its side is seldom looked upon as serious 
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in Ii eland. The Young Ireland movement was practically entiiely 
unsuppoi-ted by the piiestbood, and it was the steady opposition 
of the pnests which did most to lessen the foimidable cliaiactei of 
the Fenian insuiiection. To many, theiefoie, who weie studying 
the condition of things in Iieland, one of the mostseiious featuies 
of the case was the steady suppoit given to the popular move- 
ment by a laige piopoitioii of the priesthood, and the absence of 
oveit hostility on the part of the lemaindor Now, howevei, an 
effoit was being made by those in anthoiity in Eome to pit the 
strength of ecclesiastical authority against the stiength of the 
national agitation. The result was curiously significant. The 
diiect cause of the attempt was a tiibnte to Mi. Painell, which 
was being organised by the National League throughout the 
country. ]\Ii Painell was known to have suffeied heavy pecu- 
niaiy losses by his absorption in political life ilis piopeity was 
neglected, bis piivate means weie being exhausted , and many of 
those who weie most concerned m keeping him as the leader of the 
movement, judged that no moie fitting method of at once gaug- 
ing his populdiity and exhibiting the national giatitude could be 
found than by means of a national testimonial Accoidmgly, a 
subscription was set going, and one of the earliest subseiibeis to 
it was Aich bishop Cioke, the ecclesiastical heio of the Nationalists 
His examine was lapidly followed by tlie priests in Ins diocese of 
Cashel, and by the piiesthood in general throughout the country 
The Vatican seems to have taken alatm at the action of the 
national membeis of the lush cleigy It had already in vague 
and gcneial teims formulated an indictment against some of the 
pioceedings of the Land League, and there were many in Rome 
who appealed to considei that Archbishop Cioke was not acting 
in accoidance with the spiiit ot this indictment in lending his 
archiepiscopal suppoit to the leader of the National League. 
Archbishop Ci eke was summoned to Rome , was said to have 
been severely rebuked for the pait he had played. Before, how- 
ever, the news of the nature of his leceptioii had become known, 
the Papal authority was mamfested in a more direct way in Ireland 
itself. While the subsciiption was going on, and money was 
coming in with reasonable if not with startling rapidity, suddenly, 
without warning, like lightning fioma cleai sky, an angiy message 
came fiom Eome. This message took the form of alettei addressed 
by the Pope to the lush bishops, discountenancing in the most 
uncompromising manner the piojected tribute to Mi. Painell. 
It IS baldly to be wondered at if the English pioss were inclined 
to attach the gieatest importance to such an utteiance fiom the 
^[’laminian gate The influence of the Holy See had always been 
pai amount in Ireland, it was only to be expected that this new 
document would have the most disastrous eflect upon the hopes 
and pmposes of the agitators against whom it was directed The 
letter, mdeed, did not eome directly fiom the Pope itself — a circum- 
stance that was generally overlooked at first, but which was eageily 
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dwelt upon afterwaids, wLen it was thought advisable by many to 
relieve the Pope as tai as possible from peisonal responsibility for 
the epistle. The letter was signed by Cardinal Simeoni, prefect, 
and Monsignoi IJomenico Jacobini, secietaiy of the Sacied Con- 
gregation do Propaganda Fide 

The result of what the Times called “the thundei of the 
Papal rescnpt”must have proved suipiising, not merely to the 
Vatican, but to impartial sudents of the Irish question eveiywheie. 
For the first time piactically since the new phase of lush 
agitation had been inaugmated, the head of the Eoman Catholic 
Chinch had definitely pronounced against it For the first time 
ecelesiasticism had delibeiately pitted itself against the popular 
party as repiesented by Mi Parnell, The answer of the lush 
National paity was one winch might fairly be called of uncom- 
piomising defiance. The Papal letter was cleai and precise enough 
in Its summons to the country to abandon the pioposed tribute to 
Ml. Parnell, and in abaudoumg it to tacitly acknowledge the eiior 
ot the couise it had been pursuing The leading men ot the 
Nationalist party all ovei the country replied to the letter m the 
most energetic teims Men of whose earnest catholicity there 
could not be the slighest doubt weie emphatic in then refusal to 
recognise the authority of tlie Pope’s lettei, oi to allow then- 
political action to he guided by it These sentiments found an 
echo in every part of Ireland where the punciples repiesented by 
the National League had influence , the subscriptions to the 
tribute poured in with gieatei rapidity than before Dramatically 
the Papal letter was a failure, and from the point of view of the 
Vatican something worse. Its only mfiuence, indeed, was to 
decrease foi the time the number of priests who took a prominent 
part in the Nationalist movements , while, on the other hand, it 
not merely failed to lessen the power ot the National party, it 
strengthened it, and created the widest bieach that had yet been 
made between the lush people and the authority ot the Seven 
Hills. From Richmond Prison Mi Davitt and Mi Healy wiote 
long letters on the subject M Davitt’s lettei expressed the 
^eatest regret at the Papal action, and called upon the country to 
MOW its sense of mdignation by jnereasing the amount of the 
Parnell tribute fowfold. Mr. Healy’s lettei more bitterly and more 
fier^ly ap^aled to the national feeling against what he declared 
to bo the English conspiracy at the Vatican 

The attitude of Mr Healy was the attitude moie or less of 
every man who took any part in the National movement. While 
tbe coimsel,eveu the commands of the Pope were cordially leiected, 
^h rejMtioU was justified on the giounds that his Holiness had 
h^n delibemlely mismfomed by those with whom he was in 
«P0n the state of things in Ireland The presence 
this helirf Ml 
^ curious. He had entered Pailiament as 
a Home Ruler in the early qmet days of the movement, when to 
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be a Home Eiilei was to be in the van of Iiisb politics, and meant 
in England a membei of Pdiliament who once a yeai oi so took 
pait in a giave, eloquent, and dccoious debate on Home Eule. 
But the peaceful days of the Consulship of Mi Butt had .passed 
away , with Mi Painell’s leadeiship a new oidei of things came 
into existence, and an easy-going politician could no longei count 
on being 1 etiuned foi an lush constituency by avowing Home Eule 
pioclivities. Mr. Eiimgton had no sympathy with the new phase 
of the movement, and instead of taking any piominent pait in 
Parliament aftei the Geneial Election, he entiusted himself 
with an amateui diplomatic mission to Eome, to infoim the Vatican 
of the leal position of Irish aflans Mi. Eirington’s mission soon 
became notoiious In the House of Commons incessant questions 
were pouied in upon the Government as to the exact nature of 
then lelations with Mi Eiiington, and the precise amount of 
official or semi-official dignity with which the agente <1 acooniendato, 
as Ml Ellington came to be styled, was invested. But while the 
annoyance felt in England about Mi Eiangton was confined to a 
feeling of dislike at opening np regular diplomatic negotiations 
with the Vatican, the feeling in Ireland was veiy diffeient The 
Nationalists sawm the presence of Mi Eiiington in Rome distinct 
proof of a plot on the pait of the Biitish Government to poison the 
ears of the Pope against the people of tlie Island of Saiuts. The 
extreme impiobabihty — nav, moie, the piactical impossibility, not 
to speak of the absuidity ot such a plot did not stiike tbefolloweis 
of the National League They only saw that Mi. Eiiington was 
m Eome , that he was hostile to then cause , that he was in some 
sort of communication with theBiitish Government, and that theie 
came letters from the Leonine City assailing then leader and then 
cause. If the epistle of Cardinal Siineoni was indeed due to the 
influence and the advice of any person outside the ciicle of the 
Propaganda, the Holy See had little reason to be grateful for the 
result of such advice and such influence It must be admitted, 
howevei, that no one could have anticipated the spirit in which 
a document of so much impoitance would be leceived in Ireland. 
Eespectlul submission was the least that might be looked for, and 
in Its stead enme angiy defiance, fierce denunciation, or unconcerned 
indiffeience The National party went on just the same as if no 
rescript had been wiitten, and it was soon peifectly obvious that 
the Papal lettei bad only given a fuitbei impetus to hli Parnell’s 
populaiity, bad consolidated his following, and strengthened his 
authority 

Curious proof of ]Mi PainelPs increased popidaiity was given 
in July On June 4 Mi Healy, together with Mu Davitt and 
hlr. Quinn, was allowed to leave Richmond Prison, after serving 
foiii out of the SIX months of imprisonment oideied in. the sen- 
tence. A month latei (July 2), Mi Healy was elected membei 
for Monaghan county, one of the strongholds of Ulstei. Six 
months earlier, any one who should have said that it would be 
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possible for a PameUite politician to represent an Ulster county 
■would have been laughed at heartily foi his folly , but the 
seemingly impossible had come to pass 

Tlie choice of the Nationalist candidate was in itself peculiai 
Instead of attempting the attack upon Ulstei with some mild- 
munneied politician, the Nationahsts put foiward one of the most 
aggiessive and iineompiomising of hli. Painell’s lieutenants. 
Mr Healy had, howevei, some special qualifications for the 
position. He was well known to be a mastei of the Land Act, 
to have woiked long and haid at it in the House of Commons, and 
to be the authoi of the Healy clause He had been personally 
complimented at Westminster by the Prime Ministei himself upon 
his knowledge ol that measuie, a knowledge not only fai beyond 
that of his own leader, oi of any of his colleagues, but said at the 
time to be beyond that of any membei of the House, with the 
exception of Mi Gladstone himselt, and of JMr Law When 
Monaghan w<is left vacant by the resignation of IMi Litton, 
appointed to a place of profit undei the Ciown, the Nationalists 
resolved to contest the seat, and to put Mi. Healy forward as then 
champion The campaign was skilfully managed Mi Healy went 
tlirougli the county hlonaglian, accompanied bylL Painell,making 
speeclies evcijTvheie on the Land question, without mtiudmg 
allusions to the Home Rule doctrines, which might have sounded 
unpleasantly in the ears of Ulster faimeis. lattle was spoken of 
beyond the services rendered by Mi Healy to the Land Bill, and 
the strong necessity that existed for still further amending and 
improving that measuie. Vexed questions were kept in the 
background , the Land question alone was insisted upon, and on 
the Land question Monaghan county was won foi the Parnell 
party. The feelings with which this victory were regarded in 
England weie sufficiently represented hy a cartoon in Punch, in 
which Mr. Parnell was lepiesented as cutting a square piece 
marked Monaghan out of Mi. John Bull’s overcoat, and obseiving, 
“ Bedad, I’ve been and spoilt his Ulstei anyhow ” Mi Healy’s 
vacant place in Wextoid was immediately filled by Mi , Redmond, 
brothel of the membei foi New Ross, who was elected, in his 
absence, by a laige majoiity over the Libeial candidate, the 
OTouiioi Don, an lush gentleman of old family and great 
position in Wexford. Mi Redmond, the newly elected member, 
W'as an exceedingly young man, not long of age, who had thought 
fit to leave Ireland somevihat hmriedly m the pievious yeai, in 
consequence of a very violent speech, containing some eloquent 
references to arms and insiiiTection, which he had delivered at 
Cork. The Purnelhte paity was stiengtheued later on in the 
year by the return ot Mr. Bmall foi "W^exfoid county, of Mi. 
Lynch for Sligo county, and of Mr McMahon for Limeiick 

On July 4 abanquet was given by the May oi and Corporation o E 
Cork to celebrate the opening of the Industrial Exhibition The 
city of Cork had lieeiiveiy anxious to obtain the privilege of being 
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the scene of the Eoyal Agiiciiltural Society’s Show for 1883. 
Wlien, howeveij it was decided that the Agucultiiial Show was to 
he held in Limeiick, the Cork Coiporation lesolved to hold an 
Industrial Exhibition as some compensation to themselves and 
their feUow-townsmen foi the loss of the other attiaction. The 
aiiangements toi the exhibition weie successfully carried out , it 
was opened by Loid Bandon with gieat success on July 2, and 
the banquet was the justifiable celebiation of a well-organised 
and happily completed enteipiise. It was not a little ciuious to 
find the name of Mi Painell prominent among the distingiushed 
guests, who included Loid Bandon and the Eail of Diiniaven, as 
well as modeiate Home Eulers like Mi Shaw and Colonel Colthiirst, 
who had but little reason to love the paity which Mi. Parnell 
represented. That Mi Painell should be piesent at the banquet 
was only natiual, he was member for the city, and the 
hlayor and Coipoiation were stiongly National But it was 
suipiising to find men of such maikedly different opinions, pro- 
minent membeis of the landloid class, which it was Mi Parnell's 
aim to destroy, consenting to take pait in any ceremony in wliioh he 
had a share The fact, slight though it was, served to show how veiy 
much the position of Mi Painell had been strengthened of late. 

Eaily in August the Government, after pleasing one party in 
Ireland by the Tramways Act, succeeded in giving more general 
satisfaction by accepting the tender of the City of Dublin Steam 
Packet Company foi the carnage of the mails as heretofore 
beWeen Holyhead and Kingston This fine line of boats was 
exceedingly popular with those whose business in life frequently 
called upon them to cioss St Geoige’s Channel, and there was 
general discontent expressed m Ireland w'hen it was annoimced 
that the Government, in renewing the contract for the carnage of 
the mails, was about to accept the tender of another company, 
whose boats might be less suitable toi passenger traflSe The 
dissatisfaction was so general that the Government consented to 
reconsider its decision, and the result was that the contract was 
renewed with the original Company It was a curious experience 
for the Government to have to deal with a question on which pi ac- 
tically the whole of Ireland was in agieement, and they undoubtedly 
acted wisely in taking a step which gave satisfaction to Irishmen of 
every variety of political paity oi opinion 

, .By the death of hlr Hugh Law, in Septembei, the Government 
lost a zealous and valuable pubhc servant, and the lush Lord 
Chancellorship one of the ablest holders of that office IMi Law’s 
name will be especially remembered for the signal seivuce he ren- 
dered to two Liberal Governments, fiist by his diafting of the Bill 
disestabhshing the Chuich m Leland, and secondly by his drafting 
and management of the Land Bill of 1880. 

Mr. Parnell’s victory at Monaghan aroused the greatest excite- 
ment in the north of Ireland The Orange lodges were resolved 
to challenge Mr. Parnell’s alleged power in Ulster, and whenever a 
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Nationalist meeting -was organised for any Ulster town an, oppo- 
sition Orange meeting was got up foi the same time and place 
Such demonstiation and counter-demonstration on the pait of the 
Green* and Orange parties was in the highest degree piejudicial to 
the public peace For generations the hostility between Oiange 
and Green had iiin too fieicely to be smoothed down by the soft- 
spoken lyiic of Thomas Davis, and the feeling had now been 
exceptionally stimulated by what the Oiange lodges regarded as 
the PaineUite invasion of Ulster In the month of September 
Orange and Gieen meetings were held at Dungannon and Omagh, 
and only the effective presence of mihtaiy and oonstahulaiy pre- 
vented some serious breach of the peace At this critical jimcture' 
Sir Stafford Nortlicote, as leader of the Oppoation, undertook a 
ciusade into Ulster against the lush policy of the Government 
The English Conservative pi ess commended Sir Stafford Noithcote 
higlily foi repeating hL Gladstone’s Midlothian tactics in Ulstei , 
while Liberal jounialism contented itself chiefly with good- 
humouredly hanteiing tlie leadei of the Opposition on his Irish 
crusade. >Sii Stafford Noithcote’s speeclies, natuially enough, did 
not exceed the bounds of statesmanlike criticism of the action of 
political opponents But though the utteiances of the leader of 
the Opposition could not he legarded as inflammatoiy in their 
language oi then purpose, they had a decidedly inflammatoiy effect 
in Ulster. The veiy fact of such a crusade being undertaken 
roused the Oiange lodges to enthusiasm. Other speakers, less 
temperate and judicious than Sii Stafford Noithcote, did much by 
impetuous and unreasoned harangues to louse the spirit of faction, 
and for a time the situation in Ulster almost suggested the begin- 
ning of a civil wai. "Whenever a Nationabst meeting was called a 
counter Orange demonstration was summoned, and in spite of all the 
efforts of the authorities violent physical contests often took place 
between the followers of the two factions The executive did their 
best to deal with the serious diflSculty in an impartial mannei 
"Whenever it was considered that meetings thus organised and 
counter-organised would lead to disturbance, they adopted the 
plan of proclaiming both meetings One pi eminent Orangeman, 
Imrd Eossmoie, who had distinguished himself by his efforts to 
disturb the pence, and by bis defiance of the law’s authority, was 
promptly I emoved from his position as justice of the peace— a step 
wliicb, while it roused the gieatest angei in the Oiange lodges, 
served to show even the most prejudiced of the National party 
that the executive was holding its scales with justice, and was pi^ 
pared to tolerate no infringement of the law from any political 
party in the island. The English press on the whole was pretty 
unanmous in its condemnation of the action of the Orange leaders. 
The journals devoted to the ALmstry weie, naturally, especially 
warm against a senes of assaults dneeted quite as much against 
the existing Government as against the lush Nationahsts j and 
even the most strenuous journahstm adherents of the Opposition 
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were compelled to censure the manner in which the pohticians of 
the school of Lord Eossmoie had chosen to defend then principles, 
A paper like Punch, which may be regarded as expressing pretty 
fairly what the bulk of the country feels at any given moment on 
any given question, was especially severe in its condemnation of 
the Orange policy, and of the professing loyalty which was even 
more dangeious to law and ordei than avowed disloyalty When 
the year ended the situation in TJlstei was still unsettled Lord 
Eossmoie, smarting under his dismissal fiom the justiceship of the 
peace, was becoming moie violent than ever in hia attacks upon 
the Government, Orange manifestoes of exceptionally warlike 
character weie freely circulated, and a pan of meetmgs. Nationalist 
and Oiange, which weie announced to he held at Diomoie on the 
first day of the new year, were looked forward to by impaitial 
politicians with well-justified alarm. 

One of the latest events of the year was also one of the most 
remarkable — the solemn presentation to Mi Painell of the long- 
collected, much-discussed testimomal A banquet to JVIr. Parnell 
was given in the Eotuncia, Dublin, on Tuesday, December 11. 
The testimonial, originally intended to be hmited to some foui teen 
thousand pounds, had swelled to some thiity-eight thousand pounds. 
Mr Parnell’s speech on this occasion came, like so many othei of 
his utteiances, upon the world somewhat m the nature of a sm prise. 
It had been confidently expected in many quarteis that the tone of 
Ml. Parnell’s speech would be, if not exactly conciliatory towards 
the Government, at least utteied in noimfnendly oi unsympathetic 
spirit. The speech, however, was given in most uncompromising 
terms. 

Ml. Parnell began by contiasting the position of the Irish 
question at that moment with its position three years before, when 
the Land League was founded But though much had been done 
since to furthei the well-being of Ireland, there was yet much to 
do. There must be no more coercion, and Lheie must be no more 
emigration On this lattei point hli Painell had the strong sup- 
port of the.ma]oiity of the Eoman Catholic bishops in Ireland, who, 
in a ciicular issued in July, had declared themselves very strongly 
opposed to the Government emigration policy. Mi Parnell 
sharply censuied the conduct of Lord Spencer and of Mi. Trevelyan 
Foi Lord Spencer he found this excuse, that; he first came over to 
Ireland as a sort of mfeiioi bottle-holder to Mi. Forster, and was 
only carrying out the same piinciples in a higher position Be- 
tween Ml Trevelyan, however, and Mi. Foistei there was this 
great difference, that while Mr. Forster always tiled to overwhelm 
his opponents by saying that his great ambition was to enable 
every one m Ireland to do what they had a legal right to do. Mi. 
Trevelyan’s great ambition appeared to be to prevent anybody in 
Ireland from domg what he had a legal right to do In support 
of this charge, he adduced the case of the impiisonment of Mi. 
Timothy Harrington, of the seizure of the K&mj Sentinel and the 
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imprisonment of its editor — “ as well might you flog a schoolmastei 
because an idle schoolboy diew an idle picture on his slate” — foi 
the proclamation of the Nationalist meetings m the noith of 
Ireland. But, in spite of the Government, the National position 
was a stiong one, and its cause a winning one. Even coercion 
could not last for evei, hut if it weie to he lenewed it should he by 
a Tory and not a Liheial Government “Beyond a shadow of 
doubt itwillbefoi the lush people in England — separated, isolated 
as they are— and foi your independent Irish members, to determine 
at the next Geneial Election whethei a Tory oi a Libeial English 
Ministry shall lule England. This is a gieat force and a great 
power If we cannot rule ourselves we can at least cause them to 
lie ruled as ive choose. This force has aheady gained foi Ireland 
inclusion m the coming Franchise Bill. We have reason to be 
pioud, hopeful, and eneigetic, determined that this generation 
shall not pass away until it has bequeathed to those who come aftei 
us the great bn thright ot national independence and prosperity.” 
Such n as the tenor of Ml Paiuell’s utterances 

The uncompiomising and emphatic vigour of this speech 
naturally roused the greatest excitement in both countries The 
Ft eeinati’a Journal, aftei declaimg that the banipiet would “ live in 
the menioiy of all who were present, and in the lecmds of the 
time, as the most magnificent ot lush national demonstia- 
tions,” added that Mr Parnell’s speech “ demolishes the fictions 
about facts and treaties with the Government like so many houses 
of cards.” The English papers for the most pai-t were smprised by 
Mr. Parnell’s tone The Times declared that “ no more uncompro- 
mising defiance was ever flung m the face of a nation oi a Govern- 
ment,” but consoled itself by believing that Mi Painell had 
“ oveirated Ins stiength,” while his attack upon the Irish executive 
might “be taken as a pi oof that Loid Spencei’s admmistiation in 
Ireland i& an obstacle the Land League paity cannot get over.” 
Perhaps the most remarkable utterance of the London pi ess, how- 
ever, was an aitiele in the Pall Mall 6a::ette, entitled “ The Master 
of the Situation” It said "the young lush sqmie of English 
education and American descent” was “ in some lespects the most 
inteiestmg figure in the empire . One of the youngest mem- 
beisof the House of Commons, . . he is, beyond question, one of 
the most powerful . He is not only the chief of a devoted 
party, as much the ‘ uncrowned king of Ireland’ as in the days 
before Kilmainham, but he aspires, not without solid ground foi 
his ambition, to play the part of a Pailiamentaiy Wanvick, and to 
pose as the master of the situation in the Imperial Paihament ” 

“ One-half of our recent nustakes,” the Pall Mall went on to say, 

“ have arisen from onr not taking sufficient account of Mr Painell 
and the people who think with Mr. Par nell . . It would be equally 

irrational to wax wroth at what is described as his ‘ malevolent 
language,’ or the ‘hrutality ’ of his vituperation. We gave them 
the plank bed, the sohtary cell, and prison fare. They give us in 
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return ‘ vulgar obloquy and tiuculent abuse.’ So far as the ex- 
change goes we have so much the best of that we need not be too 
squeamish about the quality of then compliments ” The aiticle 
concluded by saymg that though “Mr. Parnell’s claim lo be 
mastei of the situation cannot be fully lecognised until he gives 
proof that he can hold together a paity which has never before 
been held together for any length of tune,” yet, “should Mi 
Painell really unite Irishmen, and teach them submission and 
loyalty to their own leader, he will do more foi Iieland than any- 
thing he has as yet even attempted.” 
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CHAPTER I 

I'EAHCH AND ITALY. 

I FBANGB 

The Dew year of 1883 opened in the midst of the stoimy and 
conflicting emotions loiiaed thionghout the length and bieadth of 
France by the death of Leon Grambetta. Rarely, indeed, has 
been witnessed a more imposing spectacle than that of the public 
funeral decreed to his remains by the State , nevei weie demon- 
strations of national regiet and sense of loss more universal. But, 
ah'eady, those whose pietensions to powei had been silenced by the 
mere fact of his existence, weie beginning to speak boldly. “We 
ought to make haste,” said the Gazette de France , “ now that 
Gambetta is dead, the Count de Chamboid must show himself at 
once.” And the Constitutionel to this replied, “ Conseivatives 
must remember that the loyalist solution of the situation is not 
the only one.” Thus piovoked, the Gazette de France letoited, 
“ The loyalists alone can deal with the present situation, for 
Prince Victor is a minor Waiting is impossible. We must take 
time by the forelock ” 

This declaration distuibed Prince Napoleon (Jerome), afiaid 
of bemg anticipated by the Count de Chamboid. For a while, 
though, he hesitated, amused by the project of abdicating his 
pietensions in favour of his son, for whom he proposed to obtain a 
post m the Italian aimy, in the hope that King Humbert would 
present Ins nephew to the Courts of Europe as heir to the throne 
of the Napoleons But Prince Jerome’s fears of the Count de 
Chamboid got the uppei hand, and on January 13 he sent for IMM 
Phibs and Geoiges Lachaud, to whom he communicated the text 
of a manifesto, which it was decided to placard and distribute 
giatmtously, m order to produce as great an effect as possible In 
spite of the i epresentations and remonstrances of the laiger 
number of the Prince’s immediate ciiele, this manitesto appealed 
on the morning of January 15. It was a woidy document, opemng 
with violent abuse of the Repubbc, which was followed up by 
separate indictments of every branch of the administration. 
“ After twelve yeais’ tiial of a Parliamentary Repubbc,” said tlie 
Prince, “you have no Government . . . the army is given up to 
incompetent men . . . the administration is the slave of-the most 
miserable electioneering interests ... the magistracy is menaced. 
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. , . Our finances aie dilapidated . . Eeligion is attacked by 
a persecuting atheism.” In conclusion, Prince Napoleon pro- 
claimed himself ready to raise up the fallen nation, and bade 
Fiance remembei that as the “hen of Napoleon I. and Napoleon 
III he was the only man living whose name had muted the votes 
of seven million three hundred thousand men.” 

The immediate lesult of this manifesto was the aiiest of its 
autlioi, who was lodged in the Conciergerie before the close of the 
day On January 31 the magisterial investigation into his case 
was concluded, and on Febiuary 9 he was released. The decision 
of the thirteen judges before whom the case was tried was said 
to have been unanimous, and to have been expected by the Gro- 
vernment, who had already intioduced (Jan. 21) two BiUs deal- 
ing with the questions raised by the manifesto of Pimce Napoleon 
M Falli^res, in introducmg these measuies said, “ What we ask of 
you IS to give us the powers necessary if the case happened — 
to take pieientive measuies against any member of one of these 
families, whose conduct shall appear to us a menace to the public 
peace, or a danger to the security of the State. 

“There is another point to which we think it light to oaU 
your attention — ^viz , the posts held in the army by some of the 
persons in question Seiious inconveniences might, at a given 
moment, result from this situation, and we have deemed it pro- 
per to ask of you the light of placing them, if circumstances 
xequiie it, en dispowhiLUL We have consequently the honoui 
of submittmg to you the foUowmg BiU — 

“ ‘ Clause 1. — A decree by the President of the Eepublio 
adopted at a Cabinet Council may enjoin any membei of one of 
the famibes which have reigned m France, and whose presence 
is calculated to imperil the safety of the State, to qmt imme- 
diately the territory of the Eepublic 

“ ‘ Clause 2. — Any person coming under the foregoing clause, 
who, after being conducted to the frontier, and qmtting Fiance, 
through the aforesaid measures, has returned thither without the 
permission of the Government, shall be taken befoie the poUce 
courts and sentenced to an impiisonment of fiom one to five 
years. At the expiration of his pumshment he shall be recon- 
duoted to the frontier. 

“ ‘ Clause 3. — Those persons coming under the foregomg clauses 
who form part of the army may, to whatever branch they belong, 
be placed in the state of disponililiU provided for by the Law 
of the 19th of May, 1 834,’ ” 

This Bill was received with incessant interruptions from the 
Eeactionaries, such m “Why not shoot them at once ? ” “ This 
18 a law ot general safety,” &e , whilst the Extreme Left gave 
vent to excessive indignation at the permissive character of Clause 
3, some exclaiming “Dismiss, them at oncel” others, “It ought 
to have been done ten yeais ago , ” and M. Clemenceau called 
out “Are yon going to wait till they have shot you?” An 
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equally stormy reception was given to the second Bill, which 
was introduced by M Dev^, and which lan as follows . — 

“ Clause 1. — Whoevei, by any of the means named in Article 
23 of the Law of the 29th of July, 1881, shall commit an outiage 
agamst the G-oveinment of the Eepubhc, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment of from BIX months to two years, and by a fine of from 
100 fr to 3,000 fi , or by either of these penalties singly 

’■^Clause 2 . — The lemoval oi defacing of the puUic emblems 
of the authoiity of the Eepubliean G-oveinment, out of hatied of 
01 contempt foi that authoiity, and the exhibition in public places 
01 meetings, the distiibution oi sale, of all signs oi symbols calcu- 
lated to spiead the spirit of lebelhon oi distui b the public peace, 
shall be punishable by impiisonment of fiom three months to one 
year, and a fine of fiom 100 fi. to 2,000 fi., oi eithei of these 
penalties. 

“Glcmse 3. — The offence provided foi by Aiticle 24, paiagiaph 
2, of the Law of the 29th of July, 1881, and those piovided foi by 
Clauses 1 and 2 of the piesent Bill, shall be within the jurisdiction 
of the police courts, and the prosecution shall be conducted 
according to the common law and the oidinary lules of the code 
of criminal investigation 

“ Clause 4. — Article 463 of the Penal Code applies to the 
offences piovided foi by the present Bill ” 

Another Bill was biought foiwaid by M Ballue befoie the 
close of the sitting, who proposed that the Oilcans piinces should 
be deprived of then military positions, on the ground that they 
had been confeiied on them in violation of the Law of the 19th 
of May, 1834, which forms the organic statute on the piomotion of 
officers These piinces, contended M. Ballue, enjoyed the same 
privileges as if they were membeis of a leigning family. The 
Luc de Chaities had, indeed, lenounced his pay, at least tempo- 
rarily, but his family had just then exacted forty milhons fiom 
impoveiished France, so that his disinterestedness gave him no 
title to pubhc gratitude. If the Government wished to put the 
principle of militaiy subordination beyond question, the Orleans 
princes should at once be stiuck off the Aimy List His Bill 
embodied these objects. Ultimately M Falli^res suggested the 
refeience of his own and of M Ballue’s pioposals to the same 
committee as that on M Floquet’s Exile Bill, which was to be 
nominated on the 23rd. Urgency was then voted on the BaEue 
proposals, by 407 to 94, and M Laioche Joubeit nonically 
moved that, in the face of pievailing excitement both in and out 
of doors, these Bills had better be discubsed at Veisailles instead 
of Pans. 

On the 24th it was known that the Cabinet had unammously 
agreed to oppose M Floquet’s proposal demanding the instant 
expulsion of all membeis of foiroei reigning families, but it was- 
also understood that complete agreement by no means prevailed as 
to the provisions of the klinistenal Bills A meeting took place 
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oa tlie 25fch betweea the committee aad Ministeis, at which Mr, 
Haclerd stated his objections to the Floquet Bill, and added that 
his colleagues had commissioned him to defend the Government 
Bill. Vaiious questions weie asked, and Ministeis having retired, 
M. Floqueb was sent for, and piomised to agree to whatever the 
committee should decide. The Expulsion Bill was then, by 6 
votes to 4, with 1 neutial, remodelled thus : — 

“ I The soil of Fiance, Algeiia, and the colonies is forbidden 
to all memlieia of families which have leigned over Fiance 

“ 2 The persons described in the foiegoing clause shall enjoy 
no political rights in France. At elections, ballot papeis bearing 
the names of these persons shall be treated as null They shall not 
in any capacity form part of the French Army 

“ 3. Any person named in Clause 1 who shall have contravened 
the provisions of the present Bill shall he taken befoie the' Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Courts aud sentenced to imprisonment of from 
one to five years On the expiiation of his punishment he shall be 
conducted to the frontier.” 

hi. Madiei de Montjau declined the post of lepoitei, and aftei 
a tie between M. Lockroy and M Viette, M Mai con was elected 
by 6 votes to 5 

On the following day M Ducleic, having been taken ill, was 
unable to keep his appointment with the committee Further 
attempts were meanwhile made at compromise On the 27th the 
five moderates of the committee pi esented a deolaiation in favoui of 
the first and second clauses of the Government Bill as a sufficient 
saf^axd. The majority of 6 had just agreed to insert this decla- 
ration in M. Marcou’s report, when M Fallieres and M Dev^s 
solicited a fresh inteiview with the committee They announced 
that nine of the Ministers (the whole Cabinet with the exception 
of M. Ducleic, ill, and AdmiialJaurlguibury, lesigned) had agieed 
to M. Fabre’s countei-pioject, which was substantially the same as 
the declaration of the minority. The question was thus re-opened, 
and the committee by 7 to 4 decided to begin afresh, and the 
Fabre scheme was adopted by 6 to 5, M Ballue turning the scale 
in its favour. After an hour’s adjournment, M. Fabie lead the 
following repoit, which was adopted by 6 to 6 . — 

“An incident has offered the Government and the Chamber 
occasion for considenng whether it was not advisable to put an end 
to the exceptional situation m which the lepeal of the exile laws 
(contrary to the examples of all Governments which have preceded 
the Repuhbcan Government) has placed the members of the 
families which have reigned in France. M Floquet submitted a 
proposal which was declared urgent, and which was closely fol- 
lowed by the proposal of MM Lockioy and Ballue. The Govern- 
ment, on its side, has submitted a Bill on tbe same subject. The 
mei^rs of the Govemment heard by the committee have rejected 
M. Floquet s proposal, which seemed to them excessive. Never- 
theless, the committee at fiist adopted this proposal, combined 
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with those of M]\I. Ballne, Lockroy, Duclaud, De la Poi te, and 
Liouville. But in consequence of the compiortuses which have 
haen proposed, the Ministiy has made fresh declarations, winch 
have led the majoiity of the committee to submit the following 
proposal to you : — 

“ ‘ Claibse 1. — The members of families which have reigned in 
Fiance can fulfil no electoral function and no civil oi military 
employment Voting papers beaiing the names of the above- 
mentioned persons will not be counted 

“ ‘ Clause 2 — A deciee of the President of the Eepublie, de- 
livered at a Cabinet Council, may oidei any membei of one of the 
families which have reigned in France, and whose piesence is cal- 
culated to compromise the safety of the State, to at once leave the 
territory of the Repubbc 

‘ Clause 3. — Any person coming under the foregoing clause, 
who, after having been conducted to the frontrer and having left 
France in consequence of the aforesaid measmes, returns without 
G-ovemment authorisation, shall be brought before a correctional 
tribunal and condemned to an imprisonment of one to five years. 
After the expiry of this term he shall be again conducted to the 
frontiei.’ ” 

This report was at once presented to the Chamber, and the 
debate was set down for Monday, the 29tb, but suddenly there 
appeared a Eavas note announcing that M. Duclerc refused the 
compromise The President, who, as well as most of the ministers, 
had first learnt M. Dncleic’s decision, in which General Billot con- 
curied, fiom the newspapers, sent General Pitti6 to him to inquire 
if it were authentic Finding this to he the case, he convened 
a Cabinet Council, at which it was agieed that ministers should all 
resign. M. Duclerc’s resignation was then obtained , it was decided 
that the eight Ministeis who had been in favoui of the compi omise 
should carry the matter thiough and present themselves to the 
Chamber as still in office Accoidingly, M. Fallihres accepted the 
Premiership, and at the opening of the Chambei made the fol- 
loiving statement . — 

“ In consequence of a disagieement winch has occuired m the 
Cabinet on the subject of the discussion of the Bill which figuies 
in the order of the day of this sitting, the Mimsteis yesterday 
handed their lesignation to the President of the Republic Three 
of these resignations have been accepted They are those of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, War, and Maiine. The other resig- 
nations have been withdrawn The President of the Republic has 
done me the honoui of confiding to me the Piemieiship Although 
I have not had time — for this office was only confi.ded to me a few 
hours ago — to complete the Cabinet, I felt that our first duty was 
to place ourselves at yom disposal We consider it a question of 
honour to settle as eaily as possible the question submitted to 
your deliberation — not that the countiy has anything to fear for 
its security, but because when such questions are raised before 
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Pailiament, it is to the interest of all parties that they should he 
speedily settled ” 

The passing of the Bill as diaivn by hi Fabie was now con- 
sideied a settled thing. On February 1 the Chamber of Deputies 
adopted a resolution to remain in permanent sittmg until the 
proposals before it on the Expulsion Bill should be disposed of, 
and the House did not rise till midnight, having previously passed 
the whole Bill by 343 to 163. The Senatorial Committee, how- 
ever, recommended its rejection (Febiuary 8). In the coiiise of 
the debate (Febiuaiy 11), M Challemel Lacoui made a very 
powerful speech in its favour , and M DevSs put very forcibly the 
point that the practical effect of the Oileanist Prmces having 
gone to Fiohsdoif was to class their pretensions as Legitimist. 
On the 12th the Government attempted conciliation, by acceptmg 
M. Barbey’s counter-pioposition empoweiing “ the President of the 
Republic in Cabinet Council to banish any prince whose demon- 
strations or acts tended to jeopauhse the Republic ; ” this was lost 
by 148 to 132 The clauses of the Bill weie then put The first 
clause, disqualifying any pi nice foi political or military posts, was 
lost by 172 to 80 On clause the second, M Leon Say moved an 
amendment, to the effect that any piince who publicly acted as a 
pretender should be punished with exile , which was earned by 
165 to 127. The Chamber of Deputies instantly sent back the 
Bill as amended by the Senate, substituting foi it, as the final ex- 
pression of its views, the Baibey proposal, which had commanded 
an imposing minority in the Senate, but the Senatorial Committee, 
by 7 to 1, pronounced against the Deputies’ amendments, 
and demanded (February 16) the pure and simple rejection of the 
Bill. On the following day the Senate threw out the Bill, by 142 
to 137. 


hlimsters at once resigned, and a new Cabinet, aftei some 
negotiations, was formed, m which M. J'erry took the Piemiei- 
fahip and poitfolio of Public Instruction , General Thibaudin 
became IMinister of War, M. Chailes Biun of Marine j M. Chal- 
lemcl Lacour of Foreign Afiaiis ; M Waldeck Rousseau of the 
Interior , M Martin PeiuU5e of Justice ; M. Tirard of Finance , 
M. Raynal (a Jew) of Public Works , M. Mehne (a protectionist) 
of Agriculluie, M. Cochery of Posts and Telegraphs, and M. 
Herisson of Commerce. On February 22, the new Ministers ap- 
peaied in the Chamber, when hi Feriy read a declaration, of which 
the following are the principal passages : — 

“ It is especially important to close the incident which has so 
the accord between the two Assemblies 
of the Republic Our first duty will be to satisfy and appease, 
within the limits of what is just, legal, and possible, yom legiti- 
mate demands ; and we are resolved on immediately exercising for 
'“‘lu^tioned lights conferred on the Executive 

l present 

nothing more to be done. . . The mgent measures,” he went on 
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to say, “ those which aie npest and can wait no longei, are easily 
enumeiated. Not to speak of the lefoim of themagiatiacy, which 
has just taken a gieat step in advance, and which Paihament is 
in honoiu bound to bung to a teimination , oi of the municipal 
law, on which it will, we think, be easy foi the Government and 
the Chambers to agree ; oi of the Army Bills, which, like the 
army itself, occupy the chief place mom common thoughts — there 
have been placed on the orders of the day of the Chamber, the 
Habitual Ciiminals Bill, so impatiently awaited by the country, 
and the Bills lelative to supeiannuations andpiovident societies — 
Bills which, with that on trades unions, wiU give a special stamp 
to the woik of this legislatme. On oui side, gentlemen, we shall 
shortly lay before you the oidinary Budget of 1884, which will 
have to be dealt with by the Chambei, as it has been by the Govern- 
ment, on the piinciple of the strictest economy We shall open 
negotiations with the great railway companies with a firm hope 
that they will result in just agreements, mamtainiug the rights of 
the State, and facilitating the caiiying out of the gieat public 
works without oveichaiging oui credit. We shall likewise shortly 
submit to you measiues completing the organisation ot the French 
Protectorate in Tunis, convinced that such an organisation as we 
desire will enable us rapidly to reduce, in a considerable propor- 
tion, the expenses of the occupation 

“ The foreign policy of this Cabinet, like that of all its piede- 
cessois for the last eleven years, can only be a policy of peace ” 

The declaration was well received, backed, as it was, by an 
explanation from General Thibaudin as to the way in which it was 
intended to utihse the Law of 1834 which had been referred to. 
Amongst its main provisions were these — 

“ Article 6. — The placing in non-activity, by withdrawal of 
functions, is effected by Eoyal decision, on the repoit of the 
IVIinister of War 

“Article 8. — OfiSceis m non-activity by withdiawal or sus- 
pension of functions are capable of being again placed in activity 
The time passed by them m non-activity is reckoned as effective 
service solely as negativing dismissal from the service and as 
legal ds supeianmiation allowances ” 

A report therefoie of the Minister of War to the President of 
the Eepublic appeared in the Official Journal of February 25, 
which after recitiug the commonplaces piopei to the situation, 
went on to declaiethat theie was ground “for applying to the under- 
mentioned officers the provisions of the Laws of the 19th of May, 
1834, Articles 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 , of the 4th of August, 1839, Articles 
2, 3, and 5, especially the last paragraph , and ot the 13th of Maich, 
1875, Article 8 , and for placmg them in non-activity. These officers 
aie hi. d’Orldans (Hemi Eugene Phihppe Louis), Due d’Aumale, 
General of Division, on the retired list, M. d’Oiteans (Eobeit 
P. L. E. F.), Due de Chaitres, Colonel of the 12th Eegiment of 
Chasseurs , and M, d’OrMans (F. P M ), Due d’Alenpon, captain 
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m tlie 12tli Eegiment of ArtiUeiy. If you approve of this pro- 
posal I have the honour to lequest you to sign the aceompinying 
Deciee, Accept, &c ” This document was followed by tlie Deciee, 
and tlie situation it created was eventually acquiesced in by 
the Senate. On March 1, when the question as to the legality 
of the action taken in lespect of the Orleamst Princes was 
raised by Geneial Eoheit hefoie the Upper House, M. Feiiy 
demanded the order of the day, which was at once voted hy 164 
to 110. 

In his declaration the Piemiei had given prominence to the 
Magistracy Bill, the Ghamhei, which, in June 1882, had, hy a 
coalition of Extremists and Eeactionaries, endoised the principle 
of elective judges, lefeiiing the settlement of details to the com- 
mittee, reversed its decision when the report was pi esented, on 
January 27, hy 274 to 224 The Eeactionaries again voted in a 
mass foi a system condemned hy them as revolutionary, hut 38 
Eepubheans changed sides, and 33 became neiitial, against whom 
we must set off 18 new leciuits. The attempt to split up Clause 1, 
so as to take a sepaiate division on the ahohtion of luemovability 
and on election, having been defeated, both these innovations weie 
negatived, and the committee declared that the Bill was at an 
end M. Dev^s theieupon stated that the Government scheme 
should be at once brought foiwaid The two most impoitant 
clauses of this Bill were that empowering the Government to 
reduce the numhei of judgeships, and that which suspended 
judicial irremovability for thiee months Submitted to the 
Chamber on January 29, the Bill went up to the Senate at the 
end of May, and was returned to the Ohamhei on July 31, with 
amendments, to which the Deputies agieed on August 1 One 
clause only, that debarring magishiates hom seats in Pailiameut, 
bad been struck out by the Senate, M, Feiiy agieeing, on the 
ground that the whole question of the “ parliamentaiy incompati- 
bility of ofiBcials ” should be dealt with hy another Bill. In spite 
of the Ministerial pledges, a motion was made in the Chamhei to 
reinsert the clause, and this motion was only defeated by 215 to 
1 97, so that hut for the votes of Ministers and Under-Secretaiies 
Government would have been in a minority. The feeling of the 
Extreme Left was so strong that they maintamed that neither 
deputies nor senators should fill judgeships, embassies, military 
commands, nor even paid offices of departments or municipalities. 
On November 24, the Bill promised hy hi Ferry passed the 
Chamber. It was a compromise, foi whereas the Eadicals con- 
tended that a seat in Parhament should nece'^sitate the resignation 
of any public appointment, the Bill as it passed permitted Amhas- 
radors, Ministers, Under-Secretaries of State, andPiofessors to con- 
tinue to sit; hut military men on the active hst weie shut out, 
and any Senator or Deputy becoming a director of a company 
subsidised by, or having a contract with, the State will forfeit his 
seat, though he will he eligible for le-election So, too, with ah 
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persons whose names figure with then pailiamentary qualification 
in piospectuses or ciieulars of financial undei takings 

In dealing with these questions, the Groveinment of M. Feiiy 
appealed to be feeling then way towards taking up an attitude of 
opposition to the Extremists As the year went on this intention 
became more clearly defined. When the Chambei (March 5) dis- 
cussed the question of the Eevision of the Constitution, whicli had 
been revived by the Extremists, who hoped to oveitiii-n the Cabinet 
with the aid of the Eeactionaries, the only inteiesting incident of 
the debate was the speech of M. Jules Ferry. He reminded the 
Chambei that it had aheady voted revision, fourteen months ago, 
when it overthrew Grambetta, that nothing had come of the 
lesolntion , that any Cabinet taking it up to the Senate would 
encounter a cei tain rebuff; that a revision campaign would be a 
very dangerous move , that the country wanted stability , and that 
the eve of the Senatorial elections ot January, 1885, would be qmte 
early enough to moot the question Although in August, 1881, 
the Premier had given the watchwoid “ no revision,” he was of 
couise unable, m his new situation and with his new colleagues, 
to do more than beg for a postponement, but he boldly made this 
a question of confidence. The result justified his deteimination 
On Maioh 6 the Chamber expiessed its confidence in the deela-i 
ration of the Government respecting revision, and refused, by 
307 to 205, to consider the Andiieux-Baiodet proposals. But if 
they were lesolved to meet the Extremists in the Chamber with a 
film fiont, the Cabinet seemed equally determined to make no 
dangerous concessions to the Eeactionaiy party in the Senate. 
M. Waldeck-Eousseau met M Jules Simon’s Bill on Associations 
with the announcement that he should decline to give “ unlimited 
freedom to monastic communities ” He pointed out that the 
effect of this Bill, which had been originally submitted by M. 
Dufame just after the anti- Jesuit deoiees, would be to legalise the 
Jesuit and other monastic communities, and to rescind all the 
decrees undei which successive Governments since, and even piioi 
to the Eevolution, have asserted a right of contiol over monasteries. 
The Bill was rejected by 169 to 122, and the unhesitating atti- 
tude of M Waldeck-Eousseau showed its effects in the unexpected 
smallness of the minoiity, which was composed wholly of the 
Eeactionaries and the Jules Simon group, who had for the last few 
years coalesced on most of the important questions decided by the 
Senate On May 14, in a speech delivered at Angoulbme, which 
was the most tlioi oughgomg political hainngue which had been 
heaid m France since the death of Gamhetta, M. M'^aldeck- 
Kousseau insisted with significant foice on the necessity that 
Older and liberty should go hand in hand “ The Eepnhlic,” he 
said, “ will be the universally recognised Government of France 
as certainly as day comes after night, and one season follows 
another. But with what delay will that definitive evolution be 
accomplished ? Those who, hke myself, beheve that every day 
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■ffhioli passes without this lesult being obtained is a loss of pros- 
peiity, tranquilhty, and woik for the country, put themselves that 
question with then hearts full of patiiotic anxiety Gentlemen, 
during the last twelve years we have lived a hfe of strife. The 
Republican Government has been constantly assailed j it has been 
vouchsafed no peace or respite, it has had the lesponsibihty of 
power without having really exercised it What has been the 
lesiilt ? Any one who will examine accomphshed facts with im- 
partiality will he constramed to own that, fai from being ex- 
hausted by the struggle. Democracy has gained stiength, Seemg 
that so much has been done, I cannot help inquiring what could 
have been accomplished if Fiance had not been condemned to 
expend so much of her force in internal stiife. I am not one of 
those men who always accuse their adversaries of perfidious in- 
tentions, and I believe that many of them aie men of good faith ; 
so I ask them just to calculate what the continuance of a sterile 
struggle, without hope of any possible issue, may cost the gran- 
dem of Fiance. The inhabitants of this department can, perhaps, 
better than any one in France understand how disastrous foi com- 
merce and industiy political strife must be Is it not tiue that 
we all suffei from its effects ^ Would it not, therefore, be more 
patriotic and wise to foitify Republican institutions which have 
the resolute adhesion of the country, and thus contribute to the 
greatei development of its material mterests ? With regard to 
the duty of the Government m the direction of affairs, it should 
have no gi eater care than to insure and render definitive the 
work of pacification and unification, the completion of which is 
so necessary for the welfaie of Fiance. It is the duty of Govern- 
ment to discern the will of the nation as expressed calmly by 
universal suffrage, and I am convinced that after so many trials 
and sacrifices the country longs for a stable state of affaiis, which 
would enable the Republican Government to work in peace at 
internal organisation. The Government should assure to all that 
quota of justice and protection ivhich can be only given by a 
militant Government, which has abdicated none of those tiaditions 
which are the glorious inheritance of the Fiench Revolution, 
That duty, gentlemen, is to be a Government.” In touching on 
the hbeity of the piess, M Waldeck-Rousseau declaied, in con- 
clusion, that he would permit free discussion of all and every subject, 
hut that he would not allow the Republic to be outiaged, though 
he wished to welcome all those who would loyally adhere to the 
exiBtmg form of Government. 

In July, M. Ferry promptly declined to he present at the un- 
veiling ot the statue on the Place de la Repnbhque, because 
the President of the Mnnioipahty announced his intention of 
demanding, in his speSech, autonomy, and a Mayor foi Pans, as also 
of urging oil the Premiei the desiie felt by his party for a general 
^nesty, M. Ferry also, in the course of his tom through 
Nortnandy in the month of Octohei, thiew down the gauntlet to 
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the Extremists in the speeches made by him at Eouen and at 
Havie A reply, in the foim of a manifesto, was instantly issued 
by the “ Union of the Permanent Eadical Committees,” which 
was signed by MM OMmenceau, Laisant, and otheis ,This 
document asserted that “ foi the last twelve years the Eepublic 
had been attacked by Eeaotionaries and Clericals with the conniv- 
ance of Eepublican apostates ; that sincere Democrats must defeat 
these machinations, and band together in oidei to accomphsh the 
reorganization of the Eepublic.” 

It was also attempted to make capital out of the incidents 
which attended the visit paid to Pans by the King of Spain in the 
course of the same month. The Groveinment, it was maintained, 
were guilty of a disgraceful want of patriotism in leceiving a prince 
fresh from Beilm, who had donned a Prussian uniform, and ac- 
cepted the honorary colonelcy of a regiment of Uhlans in garrison 
at Strasbouig. The King was received on his arrival with hooting, 
and other manifestations of hostihtyso offensive that the Piesident 
of the Eepublic was forced to make a formal apology, the publica- 
tion of which in the Offional Journal was exacted by the Spanish 
G-overnment. The Mimster of War, General Thihaudin, who had 
feigned illness in order to avoid taking part in the ofScial cere- 
monial of the King’s reception, became, for a moment, the heio of 
the Extremists, but some idea of the want of unity which causes 
the weakness of then party may he gathered from the fact that on 
a subscription being opened to present him with a sword of honour 
on his resignation of his poitfoho, only half the sum necessary was 
forthcoming 

The results of the elections to the Depaitmental Councils, which 
took place in the same month (October), were such as toencouiage 
the Government to persevere with fiimness in the policy of moder- 
ation which they had from the first puisued. Eoughly speaking, 
these Councils now contain over 2,000 Eepublicans, to 1,000 Ee- 
actionaiies of various shades, and this shows a considerable gain to 
the existing order of things, even as compared with the numbers 
of 1880. Anarchist demonstrations have also proved abortive, the 
gathering at St Maude, to celebrate Napoleon’s Day (August 15), 
laid bare the internal divisions of the Bonapaitist faction , and the 
Legitimist banquets, which had in previous years been a source of 
annoyance, ceased with the death of the Count de Ghamboid, which 
took place at Fiohsdorf, after a lingering illness, on August 23. 
But this death gave to the Orleanist princes a pohtical im- 
portance which they had never before possessed. (See ‘‘ Annual 
Eegistei,” 1883, p. 225.) 

The colonial pohcy pursued by the Ferry Cabinet has undoubt- 
edly been, in a high degree, popidar with the coimtiy. The 
settlement of Tunis, delayed by the fall of M. de Freycinet in 
July, 1882, has been pushed foiward M. Gambon, the Minister 
Eesident, came over to Pairs immediately after M. Ferry’s acces- 
sion to office, in Older to confer with the Government with a view 
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to putting an end to the ill-defined situation of the Fiench by ob- 
taining the ratification of the Convention, the articles of which lan 
as follows — 

« f 1 , — oidei to facilitate the perfoimance of the duties of 
its Protectoiate by the French Government, His Highness the Bey 
of Tunis engages to make the administiative, judicial, and financial 
lefoims which the Fiench Government shall deem desiiahle. 

^‘Art 2. — The Fiench Government shall guaiantee, at the time, 
and under the conditions which to it shall seem best, a loan to be 
issued by His Highness the Bey for the oonveision oi leimbursement 
of the consolidated debt, amounting to 125,000,000 fr , and of 
the floating debt, to the mavimum extent of 17,549,300 fr. His 
Highness the Bey engages not to contiact any fiutliei loan for the 
account of the Regency, without the authoiisation of the Fiench 
Government, 

^‘Art 3 — His Highness the Bey shall chaige on the levenues of 
the Regency — (1) The sums necessaiy for the service of the loan 
guaianieed by Fiance, (2) the sum of two milhons of piasties 
(1,200,000 fi ), the amount of his civil list , the suiplus revenue 
being deioted to the expenses of the administiation of the Regency 
and the reimbiusement of the costs of the Piotectoiate 

“Hri 4. — ^The piesent aiiangement confirms and completes, 
wheie needfid, the Tieaty of May 12, 1881. It shall not alter 
the provisions already agreed to as to the settlement of the wai 
contributions 

“jlrf. 5, — ^The piesent Convention shall be submitted to the 
ratification of the Government of the French Repubhe ” 

The Ratification Bill also contained a clause authoiizing the 
Government, in case of need, to advance sums to the Bey at 4 per 
cent interest, to be paid back within ten year sfiom January 1, 1889, 
the total of these sums not to exceed 2,500,000 fi per annum. 
Pioceedings upon this BiU were not completed till the end of 
June, but that foi the organization of the new Tribunals passed 
both Houses in Maich, and the Tiibunals themselves weie foimally 
installed on April 24. They weie intended to have present juris- 
diction in cases between Fieiichmen and natives in Tunis, and 
ev entually between the Bey’s subjects in their htigation with one 
another. Ultimately, it was understood, then action would also 
extend to foreigneis, that is, when all the Powers had agieed to 
repeal the Capitulations The long-standmg question of the com- 
pensations due to foieigneis settled atSfaxwhen the bombardment 
took place, was decided by a decree of the Bey published on May 7, 
and awarding various sums, to the amount of 1,447,854 fi. 

The friendly offices of England as mediator m the quauel 
between France and Madagascar weie declined by the Goveinment 
of M Duclerc by a Note of Janiiaiy 24, but it was not until May 17 
that news was received of the presence of a Fiench fleet in 
Malagasy ivatere. It was explained that the fleet in question 
consisted only of a frigate, three coivettes, and a gunboat, under 
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the command of Reai-Admjial Lethieie, and belonged to the 
oidinaiy naval station in the Indian Ocean, it was added, that 
Admual Pieiie, who was on boaid the fiigate Flore, would leplace 
Reai-Admiral Lethi^re, who was about to return to Euiope A 
significant paiagiaph, however, appeared in the Temps of ITiiy 18. 
“It is possible,” said that jomnal, “that Admiral Pieiie, after 
taking over the command, may present a Note» to the Malagasy 
Government, asserting the lights of Fiance on the north-western 
coast of the island j hut we have leason to believe that the Note 
will not possess the character of an idtimatiim ” No one, therefore, 
was surprised when, at the Cabinet Council of May 25, the Miuiatei 
of Marine communicated to bis colleagues a telegiam, dated Zan- 
zibar, May 23, which contained moat important intelligence fiom 
Madagascar By that telegiam Admual Pieiie, Commander of the 
French Naval Division m the Indian Seas, announced that he had 
commenced putting into execution the instiiictions which he had 
leoeived from his Government. He infoimed the Cabinet that he 
had done away with all the mihtaiy posts that the Hova Govern- 
ment had established on Sakalava teiiitory, on the noith-west 
coast of Madagascar, ovei which territory France claims to exercise 
her piotectoiate. The French Admual also announced that he had 
seized the Custom House Station of Mayunga, which commands the 
road and iivei leading to Antananarivo The Hova garrison occu- 
pying the Mayunga Station he desciibed as having been driven 
out On the 31st of the same month the Flo^e, canying the flag 
of Admiral Pierie, aiiived off Tamatave, and on the evening of 
June 1 an ultimatum was handed to the Goveinoi of Tamatave, to 
be foi warded by him to the Piime Minister at Antananarivo, 
demanding . — 

“ 1. The recognition of all lights the French claim in virtue of 
all treaties they have made with the Malagasy. 

“ 2 The right to become propiietois of land. 

“ 3. An indemnity of 1,000,000 fr in payment of certain claims 
which have been made by French citizens.” 

The JTalagasy reply to the French ultimatum was negative. It 
was communicated to the French Consul on Satuiday the 9th, and on 
Sunday the 10th the French fleet, consisting of six vessels, opened fire 
on the fort, which lies at the base of the point on which the town 
lb built Soon after the firing commenced the Hovas weie seen to 
evacuate then position, letiealing in good older to the hills, and 
on June 14 the French flag was hoisted on the foit. By an official 
document, issued on the same day, Tamatave, and the adjacent 
teiiitoiy occupied by the Fiencli, was declared by Admual Pierre 
in a state of siege. Since this date a desultory waifaio has been 
canied on, in wbicb the chief incidents have been occasional nigbt 
attacks by the Hovas, oi the burning of villages by the French. 
Further details of the eucumstances attending the captiue of Tama- 
tave Were, however, communicated to the French Government by 
the Ambassador of England on July 10. According to thif mfoi- 
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matioD, Admiral Piewe, on June 22, had ordeied the aiiest of the 
Secretary of the Biitish Consulate, one Adnanizza, a Hova by 
birth, on the charge of conniving with the enemy Admiial Pieiie 
was alleged to have ordeied the Biitish Consul, Mr. Pakenham, to 
leave the town within a specified time, and Mi. Pakenham, bemg 
ill, had died hefoie the time expired He was also alleged to have 
arrested Mr. Shaw, the agent of one of the Piotestant missions at 
Antananarivo, and who wielded great influence there. Lastly, he 
was alleged to have prevented an English man-of-war, the D'l-yad, 
from communicating with the shoie, in spite of the lequest of the 
captain, who, however, had confined himself to a verbal protest 
This intelligence was received with the utmost inciedubty by the 
French Government, and M Challemel-Lacour, in the Chambei of 
Deputies, on .My 17, declaied, in reply to M. Chaimes, that he 
was “ certain that Admiral Pieiie had not ignored the considei- 
ations mutually incumbent upon two great civilised nations, nor 
forgotten the rules imposed by international relations ” On an 
investigation, however, of the above allegations they were found to 
be correct, and an indemnity of 2o,000 fi. was paid by the French 
Government to Mi. Shaw, and a despatch written containing a 
general expression of regret 

During the early months of the year the Tonqmn question did 
not occupy a prominent place in French politics. After the 
publication of the semi-official note, in the Liberti (Dec 27, 
1882), respecting the measures intended by the Government, the 
matter was allowed to sleep until, on March 13, M. de Saint- 
Valher put a question m the Senate to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs on the situation of the French colonies, and especially of 
Tonqmn. In reply, M. Challemel-Lacoiu' said “ as legarded the 
question of Tonqmn, the Goverament had definite resolutions, 
which it would submit for the consideration of tlie Senate after 
the Easter vacation, in the form of a demand foi a vote of credit. 
Referring to the clauses of the Treaty of 1874, he legietted that 
the Sovereign of Aunam had violated the tieaty, and recognised 
the suzerainty of China, and that he had permitted the peiseou- 
tion of French subjects, and encouiaged biigandage. The Govern- 
ment was resolved to put an end to this state of things The 
head of the expedition recently sent out had only received mstiuc- 
tions to restore order and enforce respect for treaties , but he had 
been compelled to do more, in the presence of serious hostilities. 
What was now to he done ? To withdraw was out of the question 
Nor was a conquest of Tonqmn oontemplated , hut it was neces- 
sary to pursue an energetic policy, lest what is said m China 
should he bebeved— that the French occupation was tempo- 
rary, and on the point of coming to an end.” 

The Bill was not laid on the table until May , it demanded 
the inscription in the ordinary Budget of 1833 of a supplementaiw 
credit of 5,500,000 fr for the expedition to Tonqmn. In the pre- 
amble it was stateti that a “ General Civil Commissary would be 
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placed at tlie head of the expedition, which would be charged to 
oiganise the Protectorate, and to insiue the laising of the sums 
destined to defiay the costa of Phench occupation,” In the couise 
of the debate on this ciedit (May 15), which was followed -^vith 
languid attention, M Challemel-Lacom stated that “ since Com- 
mandant Eivi^re had seized the foitiess of Hanoi, he had been 
constrained to lesume action, hut that the Fiench gauisons weie 
now safe ” A second clause, added to the Bill by the Chamber, and 
stipulating for the establishing by law a Civil Commissaiyship, 
was stiuck out when the ciedit passed the Senate (May 24), but 
the Goverament acted on the lecommendation, and on June 13 
M. Haimand was gazetted Civil Commissaiy-Geneial in Tomiuin. 
But on the veiy day on which the Tonquin ciedit was voted, 
disastrous tidings had leached the Government. Commandant 
Riviere had been forced, by the attacks of the Black Flags, to make 
a soitie fiom Hanoi , he was accompanied by only 150 men, tiie 
hulk of his foice, numbeiing some 400, having been left in the 
citadel. With this handful of men he met the enemy on gi ound 
covered with a bamboo tlucket fiom the shelter of which the 
Annamites shot down Riviere and his tioops. On June 3 the 
Ministei for P’oieigu Affaiis gave detailed explanations, in the 
Senate, as to the measuies which Government then thought it 
necessary to take. Three iionclads had sailed from Quiberon, 
Blest, and Coifu, to he followed by othei vessels, leinfoieements 
had been sent up to Tonquin by the Governor of Cochin China, 
and seveial companies had also been despatched fiom New Cale- 
donia. At the beginning of July it was hoped that forces would 
be on the spot of a sufficiently imposing chaiactei to provide foi 
every emeigency. M, Cballemel-Lacour then pioceeded to deal 
with the Bouiee Treaty, and the relations between Fiance and 
China. He pointed out that M. Boiiiee had never been authoiised 
by the Home Government to enter into any negotiations with the 
Chinese Government, that he had never applied for sucli authoiis- 
ation, and had acted spontaneously and precipitately, so much so 
that the Viceroy of Pe Tchi Li, with whom the negotiations were 
carried on, expressed a doubt as to whether he had the requisite 
powers to tieat oi were anything but a mere ^daireur, M. 
Bourse appeared to have acted under the impiession that in 
October oi November, 1882, a war between France and China 
respecting Tonquin was inevitable, and he took upon himself, 
without instructions oi autlioiisation, to prevent it . . The 
document which had then been drawn up by M Boiu^^e was not a 
Treaty or a Convention, but merely the draft of a Convention or a 
kind of memorandum Its conditions were utterly imacceptable. 
The whole document was at variance with the letter and the 
spirit of the Treaty of 1874 It was on these grounds that the 
arrangement made by M. Bouiee had been disavowed, and that he 
himself had been recalled . In conclusion, M. Challemel-Lacour 
denied there was any reason to apprehend war with China, and 

Q 
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emphatically .iffiimed that Tonqum was “outside the fiontieis of 
the Chinese Empiie.” Nevei weie the vicissitudes of French 
foreign policy more stiikingly illostiated , both M. Baith61emy 
Ht Hilaire and M Gamhetta had recognised the right of China 
to concern herself in the affairs of Tonqum , M. de Freycinet had 
insisted that they did not legaid her , M. Duclerc had, it was 
asacrted, sent M. Bouiee to Pekin, and M. Bourse was now dis- 
aiowedhyil. Challemel-Lacour, who, however, entrusted a mis- 
sion to M. Tncou, which had no meaning unless the suzerainty of 
China 111 Aimam weie a fact to be taken into consideration in 
settling the points in dispute Meanwhile some doubt appeared to 
exist as to whether Fiance weie really at wai, even with Annam. 
On July 22, iii reply to the Duo de Bioglie, the Mimstei for 
Foieigii Affaiis said . — “The Government of Annam, the Empeior 
Tu Due, has ne\ei declared wai against us; but I take the bberty 
to obsene, that the Due de Bioglie seems not to know how difficult 
it IS to be certain whether we aie at wai with the Annamites, oi 
e\ en w itb the Chinese We have not declared war agamst Annam.” 

The Due de Bioglie “ That is aU I wanted to know.” 

M, Challemel-Lacour “The Duo de Bioglie seems satisfied, 
aiul I might sit down, hut I am not satisfied I should be in- 
sincere towaids the Senate, the countiy, and myself, if I did not 
add something. No, we aie not yet in a state ot declared wai with 
Annam. We neither desiie the destruction of that Empire nor its 
dpasty Neithei has Annam ever piotested against the treaty of 
which we demand the fidfilment But I should deceive you if I 
were not to say that the facts taken altogether, the language of 
Annam, and the conduct of Annam, the attitude of the Chmese 
Government and its Ambassadors, obbge us to believe that m 
reality we are m a state of wai with Annam Theie is no war 
declared, but theie is open wai It is but too clear, from the 
admissions of the Chinese Government and its diplomatists, that 
the Chinese and Annamite bands, whethei undei black or yellow 
flags, aie paid by the Ann.amite Empire. What matters whether 
we aie at war with adventuiers or with a Government which sup- 
ports and pays them ? ” 

Foi a moment, howevei, the wai in Tonqum, whether “ de- 
clared ’ or “open,” seemed likely to come to an end. On 
August 25 the pieluuinaiies of a Treaty were signed at IIu4 
between Fiance and Annam. The conditions weie . — 1. Full and 
entire recognition of the French Protectorate over Annam and 
Tonqum; 2, The defimtne annexation of the province of Binh- 
Thuan to French Coonm China , 3. Occupation by the French 
troops of the forts ot Jhimn-An (at the mouth of the rivei of Hue) , 

4. The immediate recall of the Annamite troops from Tonqum , 

5. That all mandarins should be ordered to take up their posts , 

6. Confirmation of all nominations made by French authonty; 
7 France undertook to expel from Tonqum the bands known as 
thi‘ “ Black Fkgs,” nr I to ensure freedom of trade This Treaty 
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contained provisions ceitam to be unacceptable to China, and the 
negotiations pending between that Powei and Fiance have led 
to no lesult 

The Yellow Book on China and Tonquin, issued when the 
Chambers reassembled on October 23, contained the Chinese reply 
to the last French memorandum under date of the 16th The 
Marquess Tseng stated “that the French proposals were incon- 
sistent with the interests of China in Aunam , . In the absence 
of the old arrangements, by which the King of Annam was inde- 
pendent (as previous to 1876) of any power but the Emperor of 
China, no othei would be accepted which did not give China 
exclusive control over the Ecd Eivei ” But China, he added, was 
prepared to open that iivei for coinmeice to all nations having 
treaties with the Empire. 

The French continued to make good then advance, and wlien 
the report on the Tonqmn credit was presented to the Chambei 
(Dec. 2), it was announced that the G-overnment, in accord with 
the military chiefs and Civil Commisaionei (M Haimand) at 
Tonqmn, were convinced of the necessity, if Fiance wished to keep 
the land conquered, and turn the delta of the Eed Eivei into a 
Boit of intrenched camp by taking possession of Sontay, Baoninh, 
and Hong-Hoa, of at once raising the number of land troops in 
Tonqmn to 8,000, at least The question of their sufiBciency the 
committee on the report left to Admiial Com bet. The report 
further declared that “ nothing iiiepaiable had as yet taken place 
between Fiance and China.” The Government had, it declared, 
promised that it fiiithei increase were necessaiy the matter should 
be laid before Parliament, but it was hoped that with the 
5,300,000fr. voted last May, and the 9,000,000 fi new solicited, it 
woidd be able to meet all expenses up to Januaiy 1, 1884 These 
two credits, however, did not comprise the sums necessary for the 
restoration of the maUriel supplied by the naval and artillery sei- 
vices to the expedition, estimated at 3,000,000 fi If these sums 
did not figuie in the present Bill, it was because it only applied to 
the expenditure which must be chaiged on the Budget of 1882, 
and the contracts this restoration of the 'nutMnel implied could 
not be made soon enough foi the expenditure thereby entailed to 
figure m the present year’s estimates This credit was adopted on 
December 10, by 381 to 146, after a stoimy debate, at the close of 
which various orders of the day were submitted That of M Paul 
Bert, which was accepted by the Cabmet, was as follows “ The 
Chambei, convinced that the Government will display all the 
necessary eneigy in defending in Tonquin the lights and honom of 
France, passes to the order of the day.” This was put to the vote, 
and carried by 37 5 to 206, the minority consisting of the entire 
Eight and Extreme Left, with a portion of the Eadical Left 
When the credit of 20,000,000 fi , mtendedto cover the expenses of 
the expedition during the first six months of 1884, came befoie 
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the Ghambei a few days later (Dec. 16) it was accompanied by a 
prefatory statement, which, after explaining that the 9,000,000 fi 
]ust loted, coupled with the 5,898,000 fi. pieviously accorded, were 
requiwd foi the present year, and that next year’s estimates 
assigned only 614,000 fi for Tonquin, said . — “The agitation an- 
nounced at Hue, and the news of the assassination of King Hiep 
Hod, which 13 not yet officially confiimed, yet is unfortunately hut 
too piobable, enforce on us an extreme vigilance in the direction 
of Annam, It is necessary to leintorce the gamsons of the towns 
occupied by us, while maintaimng a sufficient effective foi the 
expeditionary force. We have therefore to send to Tonquin con- 
siderable reinfoi cements, which will be placed under the oiders of 
.1 geneial of division commanding in chief We shah thus, more- 
over, be merely confoiming to the mission given us by the Chamber 
of displaying all the requisite energy for defending in Tonqmn the 
rights and honour of Fiance In these cucumstances, we ask for 
a ciedit of 1 <,000,000 ft , and to this should be added a sum of 


8.000,000 ti., representing the value of the deliveries which were 
made in 1883 by the naval construction and ai'tillery departments, 
and which cannot be replaced till 1884, as shown in a note to the 
Bill of Kovemhei 8 last— total, 20,000,000 ft ” 

This ciedit, also, w.as promptly voted by 312 to 180, and in the 
Senate both were carried almost unanimously. On the very day- 
on which they weie taken (Dec. 20) the telegram, announcing the 
capture of Sontay by the French troops under Admiral Courbet, 
reached Paris. It was lead by M Feriy— who’had taken over the 
letiiement, through ill health, 
of M, Challemel-Lacour— m the speech by which he wound up the 
amte, with great efiect. The fiiat credit was then adopted by 
second, after a few words fiom the Bonapaitist 
Marshal Canrolieit, who declaied the countiy’s honour to be at 
stake, but desired a plan of conciliation, was carried by 215 to 6. 
Xlie bulk of the Ileactionaries did not vote at all The last news 
of the yeai, ivhich reached Paris at the close of the month, was that 
M. Incouliad airned at Hue, and was theie engaged with M. 
Clmmpeaiix in reusing the Treaty concluded on August 25. The 
Chinese Hov eminent was also, so it was said, about to make new 
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the reduction of the land tax as premature, whilst admitting the 
desiiahility of considering the reduction of conveyancing duties, 
and ot the adoption by the State of pait of the cost of local loads , 
but, he added, “as regarded the Budget ot 1884, the Chamber 
must leflect that the policy of unlimited public woiks was incom- 
patible with lemissions of taxation ’’ “ If,” said hi Feiiy, “ the 

Chamhei would make up its mind to say, ‘Better relieve 
agiicultuie this yeai than multiply lailways,’ then it would 
approacli the solution of the diflSculty which was ciippling Fiench 
finance ” When the Bill came betoie the Senate, M Chesneloug 
uiged that “ unless M de Fieycinet’s plan ot public woiks was 
abandoned, theie was no prospect of an impioveinent in the 
financial situation ” M Tiiaid, in reply, was forced to acknow- 
ledge that of “late years they had been going too fast, the 
Budget of 1882 was in deficit, and the Budget of 1883 would bo 
in the same situation ” He, howevei , denied that a loan was 
imminent. “ In 1883,” he said, “ there would be no loan ..As 
foi 1884, money must be boirowed for theextiaoidiuaiy woiks, as 
had been always understood ” But, when the Extraordinary 
Estimates for 1884 were laid on the table (Aug. 1) it was found 
that it was intended to apply 36,000,000 fr of the loan of 

300.000. 000 fr. Eedeemable Three-per-cents to coveimg the deficit 
of the Extraordinary Budget for 1883 Of the lemaining 

264.000. 000 fi. , 140,000,000 6 were to be expended on canals; 

110.000. 000 fi. on war material and fortifications, 11,000,000 fi. 
on naval improvements and military posts , and 3,000,000 fi 
on subterianean telegiaphs The inteiest and redemption 
of the whole to be covered by a chaige levied on the 
Oidinaiy Budget. When the Extraordinary Budget came to 
be taken by the Chamber, in November, almost the only point at 
issue between the committee, of which Mr Eouviei was the 
reportei, and hi. Tiiard, was as to the amount which should be 
devoted to this purpose. “ There was,” M Eouvier contended, “ no 
real deficit The whole diflSculty lay in this mattei of the sinking 
fund. The system proposed by the committee would produce a 
better eflPect on the public mind than M. Tiiaid’s, inasmuch as it 
removed the prevalent, but, as he believed, unwaiianted appie- 
hensions of a deficit . As regarded the Public Works Estimate, 
he defended the expenditure incmied. In foiu years lailways had 
been constructed on which two milhaids had been expended, and 
this expenditure had caused an annual chaige on the countiy 
of not more than 54,000,000 fi These railways might remain 
some time unproductive, but theie could be no doubt that they 
would bring life and prosperity to the districts they traversed . . . 
Then construction was a democratic duty ” M. Eouviei, in the 
name of the committee, maintained that deficits only existed 
because the Government persisted in ledeemmg debt, whilst they 
were adding largely to it, This was the contention also of 
31 Tirai d , but, less logical than M Eouviei, he refused to agree to 
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the red)iction of lederaption luged hy the committee On thiB 
point the -whole discusbion tmued. The lediiction pioposed by 
the committee was lejeetedon December 1 hy 287 to 183, and on 
the 2et}i the whole budget was disposed of By the narrow majority 
of 237 to 218, ail amendment was adopted ordeung a valuation ot 
landed piopei ty as legaids the land tax to be made at the expense of 
the depaitments, andby 221 to 218 it was also lesolved that land 
ceasing to be agiicultuialand becoming devoted to maniifaetures or 
commei ce should be taxed as houses 

The Army Estimates, passed (Dec 6) aftei a shoit general 
discussion, in the couise of which Geneial Campenon, who had 
succeeded Geneial Thihaudm as Mimstei of War, dwelt on the 
necessity ol piudence in matters of change, and of proceeding 
expeumentaUy. He leinaiked that 8,000,000 fi had been saved in 
the Estimates, but hoped that the state of the leveniie would not 
necessitate this deduction another yeai. The Budget of the 
Ministry of Miiiine also passed without much comment, Vice- 
Admiial Peyion pointing out the impoitanee of torpedo vessels, 
the constuiction of which had been piessed forward by his pie- 
decessoi, Admiiid Jaureguibouiy, added that the department 
would not lay down any large w ai vessels next year, and declared 
that an expeudituie ot 00,000,000 fr must be incurred for the 
artiUery necessary foi the fleet and the coast defences. A hvely 
discussion aiose, as usual, over the Budget of Public Worship, 
which gave use to the legulai senes of deolaiations MM, 
Lockroy and Clemencenu, as repiesentatives of the school of 
radical measures, refusing to sanction the Concordat, and wishing 
to reject the Budget, whilst M Paul Beit, standing for Radi- 
calism with a future, accepted the Concoidat as a treaty to be 
denounced hy-and-bye, and meanwhile deteimined to use it m 
order to put the Government screw on the clergy, whilst the 
Cabinet defended the status quo as leaving little to be deaiied. 
Certain payments to the clergy weie struck out, and the stipend 
ot the Aiclihishop of Pans was leduced, hut these items weie le- 
inseited hy the Senate. The Budget was not sent to the Upper 
House until the closing d.iys of December, and a considerable body 
of the Keactiouaiies announced then mtention of abstaining flom 


taking part in the proceedings on the ground that sufficient time 
had not been given foi consideration But it was understood 
that if the Senate would saciifice its piide, and vote the Budget 
with sufficient rapidity, tlie Chamhei of Deputies might be induced 
to accept the Senatorial amendments. This was done (Dec 29), 
after a powerful appeal hy M Feiry “ The Senate,” he said, 
“ has sacrificed its scruples, and patriotically voted the Budget, 
heedless of epigrams, and the Chambei will meet this saeiihce 
by making a lesser one.” The Piemier concluded his speech by 
the important declaration that the “ new yeai would be a yeai of 
constitutional reform*. ” The Budget was then voted 

The icvenue returns foi eleven months of 1883 showed at the 
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beginning of Decembei a deficit of 55,110,000 fi The items of 
taxation to which the gieat bulk ot this deficit was due weie 
registration and stamp duties. Eegistiation showed a diminution 
as compared ivith the estimates of 42,900,000 fi , and stamps 

3.300.000 ft Customs duties also showed consideiable short- 
comings , but the duties on home consumption — excise piofits on 
state monopolies, &c , showed an inciease of 10,690,000 fr These 
figmes, however, do not show a leal diminution in the yield of 
these sources of revenue , they aie shoitcomings as regards the 
estimate, foi more revenue was expected, and expenditme was 
adjusted accoiding to the higher estimate What the figuies 
show is not that levenue is diminishing, but that the estimate was 
wrong. The letuins of the piesent yeai, as compared with 1882, 
give an increase of 33,908,000 fi. If legistiation duties have 
not yielded so much as last year by 9,900,000 fi , customs duties 
have pioduced 10,400,000 ft more? home duties 23,400,000 ti , 
and sugar — an article singled out from tlie mass of taxed articles 
in the French returns which, as compaied with the estimate, 
yielded 13,400,000 ft. less — yields, as compaied with last yeai, 

3.200.000 ft. of inciease. The postal seivice, winch has also ex- 
ceeded the estimate, yields an increase of 6,347,000 fr Fiom 
these figuies it will be seen that M Tiiaid’s desciiption of the 
position of affaiis is not without justification, though his asseition 
thattheie is no real deficit can haidly be called a correct statement 
of the situation 

The Finance Minister has endeavoured to meet his difficulties 
by retrenolunent He has reduced the inteiest on the Five-per- 
cent Debt, and he has concluded conventions with the great 
railway companies, by which the latter have engaged to construct 
the lines included in the Fieycinet scheme The convention 
signed in May between the Government and the Pans, Lyons, 
and Mediterranean Company was intended to serve as a model foi 
similar conventions, to be concluded between the Northern Eail- 
way and the other great compames of Fiance and the State It 
stipulated for the concession to the company of new lines com- 
piised in hi. de Fieycinet’s scheme of public works, the total 
length of which amounted to about two thousand kilometies The 
capital for constiuction is to be raised by the company, which was 
authorised to issue Thiee-pei-cent debentures. In addition to the 
rebef thus to be obtained, M. Tiiaid has reduced the public 
works expenditure by one-halt, to that extent diminishing dhe 
growth of the debt Seveial of the estimates in the Budget toi 

1884 have also, as has been stated, been reduced But it is 
contended that all his retienchments are insufficient. It is 
asserted that the revenue will not exceed 119^ millions sterling, and 
consequently theie will still be a deficit of ovei 1,600,000/. This 
deficit IS foreseen, without taking into account the supplementaiy 
estimates, and, above all, without taking into accoimt the expenses 
of the Ton quin expedition. It is therefore maintained that the 
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present financial situation in Fiance is tins the largest debt 
in the woild, giowuig rapidly , and unmanageable floating debt, 
a constantly incieasing expenditiiie , and, on the whole, a slacken* 
iiig yield of taxes and lecuinng deficits of indefinitely laige 
amounts 


U ITALY 

The fiist impoitant event of the year in Italy was the signatuie 
by the King, on Maich 1, of the deciec foi the lesumption of 
specie payments. These payments weie to commence on April 12, 
and on the 8th of that month Signoi Magliani made his Budget 
statement m the Chambei of Deputies He began with the tri- 
umphant announcement that last year’s smplus, which he had 
estimated at 7,000,000 lire, had exceeded 12,000,000 lire, and he 
added, that h.id it not been foi the expenditure entailed by the 
inundations inVenetia,ie some 30,000,000 lire, the surplus would 
have amounted to upuaids of 40,000,000 lire, This large surplus 
was to be mainly accounted foi by an incieaseof 24,000,000 lire in 
the year’s icvenue, and by economies effected m the pubhc ad- 
ministration to the amount of 12,000,000 lire. The oidinary 
receipts dining the last five yeais had incieased at the average 
rate of 21,000,000 Ine each year, and the Grovernment had been 
able to dispense with the issue of new Eente to the amount of 

96.000. 000 liie, which had already been sanctioned by Parliament 
Signor Magliam asciibed the progressive financial improvement 
■which these figures mdicated to the economic progress of the 
nation. The commerce of the country was, he declared, constantly 
^wing, and had incieased m the last ten years by 500,000,000 
lire, while the difference between the value of the imports and ex- 
poits had fallen, in the same teim of years, fiom 233,000,000 to 

76.000. 000 hie. He emphatically lepiidiated Piotectiomst theones 
and doctrines, hut he believed and hoped that wise legislation 
would biicceed m developing national lesouiees The Budget for 
1883-84, said the speaker, would thciefoie close with a smplus, 
‘*no recourse being had to those extiaoidinaiy resources which 
Pailiament had authoiized , ” and he added, that he had “ fuU con- 
fidence tliat the Budget equilibnum would he maintained in the 
folbwmg yeai m spite of the final abolition of the Grist Tax ” 
Eefenmg Ixi the resumption of specie payments. Signor Maghani 
®vd the arrangements which had paved the way loi the opeiation 
had been succetsful, and he specially and warmly praised the con- 
duct of the English firms which had been eugaged in it After 
layi^ on the table the report on the lesults ot the Metalhc Loan, 
the Finance Mimster pioceeded to sketch the Budget of 1884 he 
enumerated the sources of revenue by which the Exchequer was to 
be compemated for the loss of the Grist Tax, and pointed out the 
need tor a levision by the House of the Customs Taiiff. In conclu- 
Bion, Iw again repeated that the financial position of the country 
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■was very good, and that the Budget eqiulihiium could be main- 
tained — if expenditure was carefully restiicted — ^without issiung 
fresh Rente or otherwise diawing on extraordinary lesouices 

In connection -with this eloquent and hopeful statement^ it is 
necessary to note that the statistics puhlished m the pieceding 
Fehiuaiy by the Ministry of Finance do not seem fiiUy to warrant 
Signor Magliani’s desciiption of the piogressive giowth of Itahan 
commerce. According to the report for 1882, Italian exports 
amounted to 1,155,570,000 lire, showing a decrease of 36,752,000 
hie as compaied with the preceding year On the other hand, 
theie has been an increase of 14,369,000 hie in the value of goods 
imported, namely, 1,346,380,000 lue, the largest amount, by more 
than fourteen milhons, that Italy has ever imported in a given 
yeai. Here, however, we must note that the unusual quantity of 
gold and silver com which figures m the category of metals has con- 
tributed materially in laising the total value of the imports The 
gold com imported m 1880 was only 9,000,000 hre, and the silver 
com 23,500,0001ire, while in 1881 the gold corn imported amounted 
to 71,500,000 hre, and in 1882 to 62,000,000 lire , and as regards 
silver, 23,500,000 lire were imported in 1880, 18j000,000 lire m 
1881, and 54,500,000 in 1882 The decrease in exports may 
probably be accounted foi in a similar way, for the quantity of 
gold com sent out ot Italy, whicli amounted to 7,500,000 lire in 
1880, and to nearly 20,000,000 hie in 1881, fell last year to only 
970,300 lire , and the quantity of silver corn exported fell fiom 
12,250,000 lire in 1880 to 7,250,000 lue m 1881, and to a little 
under 3,000,000 lue in 1882 

The only class showing any noticeable improvement in the 
exports is, indeed, that of cattle and ammal products, which appears 
to show a total increase of about 47,000,000 Jrie Woollen goods, 
silk, and wine all show a considerably decreased exportation, the 
single item of wine having decreased by nearly 18,000,000 hie 
The Opinione, the organ of the old Right, drew attention also 
to the fact that while the Rente payable on the Consolidated Debt 
m 1876, when SeUa had accomplished an equilibrium for the first 
time between revenue andexpenditiiie, amounted to 365, 389, 000 hie, 
and on the Redeemable Debt to 50,642,000 hie, mating a total of 
a little over 416,000,000 lire, lepiesenting a nominal capital alto- 
gether of 8,455,896,000 lue — the country is now, in 1882, bmdened 
with the annual payment of nearly 441,000,000 lire interest on the 
Consolidated Debt and 40,703,000 lue on the Redeemable Debt, 
representing together a nominal capital ot 9,846,759,000 lire, and 
showing an luci eased indebtedness since 1876 of 1,390,863,000 liie. 
“This increased debt,” said the Opimone, “contracted m the 
seven years since 1876, when the eqmlibiium was attained, is a 
matter we submit to the consideiation of all who occupy themselves 
with finance , and it is for them to draw then own conclusions, 
both political and economical, fiom the tact” The question, 
liowever, remains, Has the money been wisely employed in the 
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development of Italian resouiees, and is it pioducing a return 
■which makes the b'uiden woith heanng? 

The general impiession made by the Finance Ministei’s state- 
ment, was, however, so favouiable as to make it impossible for the 
Opposition to join issue with the Government on financial ques- 
tions A vigorous, but timtless, attack had been made on then 
foreign policy in the course of the debate on the Foreign Office 
Estimates m Maich previous. It was led by Signor Minghetti, 
who was ably seconded by Signor Sidney Sonnino Both speakers 
blamed Signoi Mancini, the Mimstei for Foreign Affairs, and the 
whole Cabinet, lor havmg refused the invitation of England to 
co-operate with her in the re-establishment of oidei in Egypt, and 
foi having thereby lost a gieat opportunity of strengthening the 
position of Italy in Europe. Signor Mmghetti, whose speech em- 
bodied the opinions of the men of Cavour’s day, set loith by one 
ot the most thoughtful and accomplished of Italy’s living states- 
men, stated that just as the events of 1879-80 had diminished the 
influence of Italy m Egypt, so the events of 1881-2 had offeied 
the opportunity of lestoiing it He asserted that the invitation 
of England “ bad been rejected the very day it was made, without, 
it might be said, reflection — ■without foreseeing the consequences.” 
In conclusion, Signoi Minghetti lead Sir Augustus Paget’s lepoit 
to Loid Granville of some explanations which Baion Blanc (then 
Secretaiy-Geneial foi Foieign Affairs) had given him on October 
27, 1882, to the effect that the Itahan Government was not 
jealous of the preponderating influence of England in Egypt, and 
that it was confident the inteiests of Italy in that country would 
never suffer m the hands of England That this language might 
not be supposed to have been adopted because of English success 
Baion Blanc had appealed to the Ambassador as to whether he had 
not always spoken in the same sense, and said that he knew his 
sentiments were also those of Signoi Mancini, and that the policy 
which had been settled was to complete the alliance with Austria 
and Germany by one with England “It such a policy,” added 
Signoi Minghetti, “ was followed with firmness and abihty, he 
should be glad to give tbe Minister foi Foieign Affairs his sup- 
port.” Signoi Mancini, m reply, first touched on other points 
which had been raised in the course of the debate condemning 
Iireclenta demonstrations; and, in reference to the bombs which 
were exploded in front of the Austrian Embassy at Rome on 
Febiuary 27, he added — “disgraceful insults to a fiiendly nation 
represent neither a theory nor a pimoiple.” As regarded Tunisian 
affairs, negotiations were, he said, pending to obtain a treatment 
for Italy corresponding to the position she had there acquired by 
treaties. Italy had declared that, when she clearly understood the 
laws that weie to regulate Italian inteiests, she would take into 
consideration the proposal to concede to Fiance the exercise of the 
Consulate juiisdiction cieated by tbe capitulations. The Treaty 
of Commeice and the choice of new Ambassadors proved that a 
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bettei understanding had been established with Fiance. Signoi 
Mancini then examined at great length the accusations diiected . 
against the attitude assumed by Italy in the Egyptian question. 

“ Italy,” he said, “ had not given a categoiical refusal to England’s 
invitation Her refusal had not been absolute, for the Govern- 
ment had leseived their final reply till they should have seen the 
results of the conference ” Public opinion in Italy was against 
an armed mteivention Austria and Germany had not given their 
consent , and furthei, “ the deliherations of the Government were 
not a little influenced by the knowledge that Fiance also would 
have intervened had the Italian flag floated alongside the Enghsh 
. . The duration and expense of the expedition it would have 
been impossible to foresee, and the financial and economic pro- 
gramme of the Government would have been upset without ade- 
quate compensation.” Sig;noi Mancini next gave details as to the 
losses suffered by Italians in Egypt, the Stax affaii, and the 
insult to the Italian Consul at Tripoli, statmg that the satisfaction 
which Italy had demanded had been given He presented Gieen- 
Books relatmg to the Turco-Gieek dispute, the demand tor 
reparation for the massacre at Beitul, and the recent incident at 
Tripoh. In conclusion, he demanded, amidst much cheering, an 
explicit vote of confidence , but at the close of the discussion on 
the following day the evident feeling of the Chamber lender ed any 
challenging of opinion supeifluous, and the debate ended without 
any vote being taken on that point It was, however, cleai to aU 
observers that the stiuggle was only aveited, and could not be 
long delayed it was sdso thought that when it came it would 
present new features, and lead, perhaps, to a reshaping of the 
constituent elements in Italian pohtics The pohtical situation 
of the countiy had been much changed by lecent electoral legisla- 
tion. Its full effects weie not yet evident, but it was clear that 
the extension of the suffrage had led to increased activity on the 
part of the extreme Eadicals, and thus mtensified the opposition 
made by those whose tendencies weie of a Conseivative chaiactei 
The Piemiei, a man of gieat astuteness, would ceitamly not be 
the last to detect the growing force of Conservative feeling in the 
Chamber and in the countiy it gradually became clear that he 
was drawing closer to the Eight, that the position of the more 
Liberal members of his Cabmet was daily more uneasy, and that 
there was a strong feeling of dissatisfaction spreading in the lanks 
of his old supporters in the Extieme Left. 

On May 11, Signoi Depietis spoke at length in defence of the 
severely lepiessive pohey with which he had been charged in 
respect of political agitation " Oui Government,” he said, “ Idie 
that of other countiies, has become very difficult Facts demon- 
strate that when we desire to push reforms too far, mischief 
ensues , it then becomes necessary to turn back It is bettei', 
therefore, to advance at a more moderate rate ” This statement 
was felt to be a direct challenge to the Eadicals. Signor Nieotera 
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at once met it by a motion implpng want of confidence in the 
G-oveinment , it was undeistood that the long-expected moment 
had come, and that the debate on this motion would determine the 
hues, of division in the Chamber foi the fntuie The debate, 
which occupied a whole week, opened on May 12, and on the veiy 
first day Signoi Minghetti, the ex-chief of the Conservative 
Ministry, and the leadei of the Gonseivative Opposition, expressed 
his “umeseived” intention of coalescnig with Signor Depietis, 
and of supporting him in his leeently developed policy of lesist- 
aiice to the Eadical advance. The Piemier himself, assured of tho 
support of his ancient opponents of the Eight, as well as of that 
of the Conservative elements in his own party, took up an uncom- 
piomising attitude. He said, he would not be contented with any 
doubtful vote, and would be neitbei a tolerated noi an absolved 
ministei He had no desire to remain m office unless the country 
had need of him In lefeience to the accusations of the Eadical 
party as to his seventy in lepiessmg agitation, he instanced the 
condition of Em ope. Everywhere, declared Signoi Depretis, 
vigoious measures of lepiession wereiequiied The line taken by 
Signoi Depietis was hotly followed by Signoi Mancini, who, in 
allusion to the alliance between the Cabinet and the Opposition, 
asserted that “ if new hiends had joined thehlinisteiial ranks, the 
Q-oveinment could only rejoice, it was a victoiy foi their paity 
and its illustiious chief, Depretis.” The Mimstei of Public "Works, 
Signoi Baccaxmi, and the Ministei of Justice, Signor ZanardeUi, 
on the other hand, made speeches towards the close of the debate 
in strong opposition to the declarations and policy of Signor 
Depietis and the rest of the Cabinet. It was clear that these two 
Mmisters had resolved to unite with the Extreme Left, and with 
the leaders of the so-caUed “ Histone ’’Left, such as Ciispi, Caiioli, 
and Nicoteia ; but it was also clear that their" combined efforts to 
detach Depretis &om bis new Conservative suppoiteiB,andto keep 
power in the bands of the Liberal paity, weie doomed to be defeated. 
The vote taken was twofold Fust, on an amendment hostile to 
the Piemiei there were present 410 Deputies, and the votes 
given numbered 355 — against the amendment 301, in its favour 
54 Next, an amendment expressing full confidence in the 
Cabinet was put to the vore , at this were piesent 382 — in favoiu 
348, against 29, neutial 4 The leaders of the party hostile to 
the present policy of Signoi Depietis left the Chamber with then 
fiiends after the fust vote Thus ended the most important debate 
heard in the Italian Chamber since the Eight left power, and 
which has fixed the diiection and tendencies of the Conservative 
reaction which has set in over Italy, The Ministers of Justice 
and of Public Works decided to offer then resignations, and the 
Cahmet was reconsti noted a few days later by the Piemiei. Signor 
ZanardeUi was replaced as Minister of Justice by Senator 
Giannuzzi Savelli, Piesident of the Coiiit of Appeal, a Neapolitan 
whose chaiactei has always stood high as a magistrate , the poit- 
foho of Public Works ivas accepted by Signoi Genala, a Deputy 
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best known for the moderation ot his views and his competence m 
railway matteis 

The conduct of the Right m thus coming to the support of 
Repietis was, undoubtedly, populai in the conntiy, but especially 
m Noith Italy , and Signoi Minghetti, going down to Bologna 
immediately aftei the division, was leceived with demonstrations 
of great enthusiasm. The results of the municipal elections, 
which took place in the second week in June, were also in the 
highest degree significant, as showing the incieasmg influence 
which the Cleiical and Conseivative paity are gaining, almost 
eveiyivheie, by then compact organisation and discipline The 
Liberals, on the other hand, undismayed by the check which they 
had received in Pailiament, weie bent on the woik of le-formmg 
their broken ranks On Novembei 18, Signoi Oiispi delivered an 
address at Palermo, at which it is said 10,000 people were piesent 
He announced that the paity had been le-oiganised, with the two- 
fold object of opposing the piesent Groveinment, and of carrying 
into execution its old political programme, hut, whilst condemning 
then conduct of home atfans, he also declaied his complete 
approval of the foreign policy of those in power These were the 
lines indicated also by the speakeis at the great political bancLuet 
given at Naples the night (Nov. 26) before the Chambeis re- 
sumed their sittings after the summer recess, and at which all the 
leadeis of the Liberals in opposition came together. Seven ex- 
Seoretaries-Geneial and over eighty Deputies were piesent to meet 
the ex-Ministeis, Caiioli, Zanaidelh, Baccaiim, Nicoteia, Cnspi, 
and Doda. The speakers all condemned the transformation of 
policy by which the piesent Premiei has succeeded in obtaining 
support fiom the Eight, whilst holding on to the Left Signor 
Cairoli expressed his deep legiet that the Government found 
nothing but indulgence for the cleiical paity whilst laying a heavy 
hand upon the Radicals , but he spoke with satisfaction of the 
relations with Germany and Austria which Depietia had fostered ; 
and his declarations on this head were confiimed by Signor 
Zanardelh, who, addressing himself chiefly to questions of internal 
reforms, added that the whole countiy desired that a close agiee- 
ment should be maintnined between Italy and the poweis of 
Central Europe. This banquet would seem to prove that the Left 
has succeeded in reconstituting itself on a sufficiently strong basis 
to make a formidable paity in the Chamhei , hut it now lemains to 
he seen whethei past experience has taught the Liberal leadeis 
how to hold together. The fiist tiial of strength was at the 
election, on November 29, of the Secretaries of the Chamber, whicli 
lesulted in a Ministeiial triumph, for the Government candidates 
for these and other parliamentaiy posts weie letuined by a 
majority of eighty Nor have the Left reason to congratulate 
themselves on the only incident which has since that date attracted 
public attention to their leaders On December 6, Signor Nicoteia 
meeting Signoi Lovito, Secietaiy-Geneial of the Inteiioi, in the 
lobby, said to him, “ I will not stiike you, but I spit on you,” and 
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thereupon spat in his face The reasons given by Signoi Nicotera 
for this conduct were that during last election he had been made the 
object of a scuriilous libel by one Calabritto. He intended to let 
the mattei diop, but had, within a few days, leceived mfoimation 
that Calabiitto had been (presumably for the attack on himself) 
created a Knight of the Crown of Italy by Signor Depietis, on the 
lecommendation of the Minister of the Interior , and further, that 
the father of Calabritto had been appointed to a Government 
post of 3,000 lire a year. His fiist intention, Signor Nicoteia de- 
clared, had been to insult Signor Baccelli, but chance had placed 
Signor Lovito in his way A duel with swoids was fought, in the 
fields behind the Castle of St Angelo, on the following morning, 
between Signor Nicoteia and the aggiieved Chief Secretary ; both 
were more or less severely wounded, and both were formally cen- 
sured by the House An officious statement was also made in the 
columns of the Stampa, to the effect that the “present Cabinet” 
did not decorate Calabritto It wiU, however, be remembered 
that, strictly speaking, the present Cabinet only came into exist- 
ence last May. Authoiity was demanded by the Public Proseoutoi 
to proceed against Signoi Nicoteia foi his assault on a public 
functional y, and against both Signoi Nicoteia and Lovito for 
having engaged in a duel 

On the same day that this application came before the Chamber, 
it also adopted, by a large majority, the motion to pass to the dis- 
cussion of Signor Bdccelli’s Umversity Reform Bill The motion 
approved formally of the chief principles of the Bill, which em- 
bodied the most important measme of domestic reform taken into 
consideration since the two Houses reassembled. It provides, by a 
series of new laws, for giving the Italian Universities a complete 
autonomy, foi leaving secondary education entirely in the hands 
of the provincial administrations, and reserving to the State full 
control of primary education. An attempt was made (Dec 16) to 
attack Signor Mancini, in lefeience to the delay in presenting a 
Bill in connection with the settlement of Assab , but he declaied 
that it would be laid on the table m January, 1884, and that he 
intended to piovide foi periodic commumcation between Assab, 
Aden, and the mother country. The foreign policy of this hlinistei, 
and the peisistency with which he has sought the German alliance, 
received the most flattering encouragement from the visit paid to 
Rome, on December 17, by the Ciown Prince of Germany , but the 
visit fiom the Empeioi of Austria, which he was as anxious to pay as 
the King of Italy was to receive, and which Germany greatly 
desired to see arranged, has remained impossible. The Sovereigns 
of a Catholic country cannot go to Rome without formally visiting 
the Pope , the Pope lefuses to receive the Emperor, who must needs 
be the guest of the King of Italy , and the King of Italy cannot 
receive the Emperor m any other city, since such an act might 
seem to imply a wavering in th e detei mmation to hold Rome as 
the capital of Italy 
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CHAPTEE II 

OERMAKY 

DuRtNO- the first half of the year, puhlio attention was almost 
entirely ahsoihed in G*ermany hy the question of the relations 
between the State and the Eoman Catholic Church Towards the 
end of January, a letter addiessed hy the G-eiman Emperoi to the 
Pope on Decemhei 22, 1883, was published at Beihn, suggesting 
in very conciliatoiy teims that it the Vatican would agree to the 
names of the cleigy being submitted to the Piussian Groveinment 
befoie they entei on then benefices, steps would be taken tor 
modifying the Ecclesiastical Laws in other respects. This at once 
produced a marked effect on the conduct of the Ultiamontane 
members, both in the Geiman andm the Prussian Parliament . they 
withdrew certain obstructive motions of which they had given 
notice, and toi a time ceased their bitter opposition to the 
Q-ovemment On January 30, the Pope answer^ the Empeior’s 
letter, accepting for the Eoman Catholic clergy m Prussia the 
duty of notifying ecclesiastical appointments to the Q-overnment 
befoie they are carried out. This produced great indignation 
among the Piussian Ultramontanes, who did not expect what 
seemed so unconditional a suirendei, and they lesumed their 
old policy of uncompromising opposition In the debate in 
the Prussian Chamber (Feb. 21) on the estimates of the 
Ministry of Public Worship, Hen Windthoist declared that the 
Government did not desire peace with the Vatican, although the 
Emperor was in favom of it himself, and demanded that the schools 
should be placed under the control of the Eoman Catholic Chuich. 
No such demand, howevei, was contained in the note from 
Caidinal Jacobini to Dr. Von Schlozer (dated Feb 19) which 
followed the Pope’s letter , the only conditions laid down in that 
note being that the new Bill to be introduced by the Govern- 
ment should afford sufficient guarantees for “ the fiee exercise of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction,” and “freedom in regard to the tiaining 
and education of the clergy,” and that the notification of ecclesias- 
tical appointments to existmg vacancies should only take place upon 
the Bill bemg passed by the Prussian Chamber, the introduction of 
rules with regard to the notification of such appointments being 
made dependent on further modifications of the Ecclesiastical Laws 
At the same time it was evident that neither side was disposed to 
make concessions without a qmd pio quo. The Prussian Govern- 
ment, anxious to propitiate a Chuich to which, obedience in 
spiritual matters is professed by a thud of its subjects, and to gam 
over to its side a corresponding number of deputies of the “ Centre ” 
party in Parliament, naturally sought to obtain some guarantee 
that its efforts in this direction would achieve that object ; while the 
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Vatican skilfully evaded making any pledges, and left Piince 
Bismarck in the daik as to its intentions. On Februaiy 22, Hen 
von Gosslei, theMinistei of Public Worship, in a speech made in the 
House on the subject, seemed inclined altogether to reject 
Cardinal Jacobmi’s proposal, and declaied the duty of notifying 
ecclesiastical appointments to the State authoiities to be “ the gist 
of the whole piesent situation.” Notwithstandmg this. Dr Von 
Schlozei, in a note to Gaidinal Jacobini, dated May 5, treated this 
point as one of subsidiaiy impoitance. He stated that the 
Government meiely regaided it as a point of honour that the 
Vatican should sanction the notification of ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments in Prussia in the same way as it had done in other States , 
addmg that his Government would be prepared to limit such 
notifications to the appointments ofbeneficed cleigy, vicais, vioais- 
geneial, and deans. Caidinal Jacobini, however, adhered to his 
foimer pioposal , and the lesult was that a Bill was intioduced 
(June 11) in the Pinssian Pailiament, which went much fuitber 
than any of the concessions which had been pievioiisly piomised 
Undei this Bill the obligation of notifying appointments was limited 
to permanent appointments bestowed upon ordained priests, and the 
faculty of exeicising spiritual functions was extended to all the sees 
in the kingdom , while questions relating to ecclesiastical ofiSces, 
the appointment of teacheis in ecclesiastical training colleges, and 
the exeicise of episcopal rights in vacant sees were transferred from 
the Ecclesiastical Courts to the Minister of Public Worship, whose 
interest it is to cultivate the goodwill of the hierarchy The Bill 
passed, the Liberals only voting against it Bpt the Vatican was 
still not satisfied, and Cardinal Jacobini, in a note dated July 20, 
simply repeated his tormer declaration, that the consent of the 
Holy See to the notification of ecclesiastical appointments, even 
within the limits laid down by the new law, must depend upon 
the Church being granted entiie liberty as to ecclesiastical 
j'unsdiction and the education of the cleigy Matters lemained at 
this stage until December, when the Prussian Goveinment made 
further concessions to the Holy See, by re-installmg the Bishop of 
Limbiug, one of the most strenuous opponents of the Falk Laws, 
and resuming the payment of the State contiibutions for the 
maintenance of Eoman Catholicpiiests and bishopucs in the dioceses 
of Culm, Ermland, and Hildesheim, which had been suspended 
during the Kultuikampf All this showed that in the long struggle 
between Prussia and the Vatican the latter had triumphed , and 
the reconciliation was proved to the world by the visit of the 
German Crown Prince to the Pope, which the indignant Progressists 
described as a second “journey to Canossa ” 

In the German Paihament, the piincipal Bills passed during 
the first half of the year were, the Budgets foi the years 1883-4 and 
1884-5 ; the Working Men’s Insurance Bill , the liteiary and com- 
mercial Conventions with France and Italy respectively ; and the bill 
for the reduction of the bounty on exported beetioot sugar . On the 
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question of the Bienma.1 Budget, which was known to be a favouiite 
project of Piince Biamaick’s, the Eeichstag had hitheito pioved 
obduiate , but it was urged by an Impeiial message at once to vote 
the Budget foi both yeais, in oidei to leave moie time foi dealing 
with the Workmen’s Accidents Insuiance Bill, which the Em^eior 
stated that, owing to his advanced age, he was anxious to see 
carried as quickly as possible The House was stiongly averse to 
passing a Budget so long before the period to which it relates, but 
being unwilling to meet the Imperial message with an abrupt 
lefusal, it referred the Bill to the Budget Committee The Chair- 
man of the Committee, Heir Von Bennigsen, suggested to Prince 
Bismarck that, in view of the strong opinions which had been 
expressed in the House and the countiy on the subject, the considera- 
tion of the measure should be postponed to the autumn Session, 
but the Cliancelloi , who had now given up all hope of obtaining 
the support of the National Liberals, and was endeavoiiiing to 
conciliate the Centie paity and the Conservatives by bis ecclesias- 
tical policy, declined to accept this suggestion, and at the same 
time vented bitter reproaches on the paity of which Heir von 
Bennigsen was the head. The lesult was that the Bill passed , but 
Hen von Bennigsen resigned his seat, both in the Greiman 
Eeichstag and in the Prussian Landtag, alleging as his reason for 
doing so, that the increasing strife of paities, and the dissensions 
among the Liberals themselves, had led him to the conviction that 
his policy of conciliation had no chance of success This was a 
gi eat blow to the National Liberal party. Hen von Bennigsen 
was one of the founders of the National Veiein in the old kingdom 
of Hanovei, and afteiwaids played a conspicuous pait in the 
Eeichstag, flist ot North G-eimany and afterwards of United 
Geimany. His gieat abilities speedily raised him to the front 
lank among German Libeials, and at the end of 1877 he was 
invited by Piince Bismarck to entei his Ministiy, but declined the 
offer on finding that no othei Libeial was to become his colleague. 
With him disappeared the last chance of a compiomise between 
the Libei-als and the Chancelloi , and the National Liberal paity, 
which had now lost nearly all the men who once made it pre- 
dominant in the Erapue, sank into insignificance 

The Working Men’s Insurance BiE was in some measine a sop 
to the Socialist party, as the Cbuicb Bill passed this year in the 
Prussian Chamber was to the Clerical party The object of the 
Government was to disarm the Socialist agitation, by sliowing the 
poorer classes that the State would actively exeit itself on their 
behalf, but the measure, as passed by the Eeichstag, is a very in- 
complete one, as it excludes agiioultuial labouieis from its sphere 
of operation, and gives the woikmg men who will be affected 
by it I ery httle control ovei the administration of the funds 

The conventions with France and Italy were both passed 
without much opposition The former simplified and extended 
the mntiial pioteotiou which had been afforded by formei cnn- 
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ventions to the liteiary and artistic woiks of the two countries. 
No formalities, such as pievioua registiation, are required ; and the 
period to which the protection apphes now amounts to thutyyeais 
foi oiigmal productions, and ten yeais for the lights of tiansla- 
tion', of artistic lepioduction, and of dramatic oi musical repre- 
sentations As to the Comme: cial Convention with Italy, this was 
the first international enactment that reduced several of the duties 
of the pi otectionist tariff of 1879. Pimce Bismaick, who was origi- 
nally a flee- trader, has, since he allied himself with the Conserva- 
tives, become a staunch pi otectionist , but he has found it necessai y, 
in order to seciiie for Glermany the rights ot the most favoiued 
nation, to make some concessions to Italy in direction of fiee trade. 

Some changes in the Piuasian hliniatiy were caused by the 
resignation, on Fehruaiy 7, of Greneral von Kameke, the Minister 
for Wai, and that of Admiial von Stosch, the hlinistei of Marine, a 
month later (March 12) The latter is believed to have resigned 
because the Cabinet had declined to accept his proposal to appio- 
priate 30,000,000 maiks for the extension of the foitifications of 
Kiel , while General Kameke had shown too much inclination to 
yield to the criticisms of the Liberals on the Militaiy Budget The 
newM’'ai Ministei was Lieutenant-Creneral von Bronsait vonSohell- 
endoiff, a well-known military writer , and Vice-Admiral von 
Capiivi was appointed the successor of Admiral von Stosch 

Towards the end of September some alarm was caused by the 
unexpected convocation of the German Parliament for “ an autumn 
session ” The object of the measure was stated to be the ratifica- 
tion by the House of the Commercial Treaty with Spain ; but it 
was feaied, in view of the increasing bitterness of the French 
papers in regard to Germany, that Prince Bismaick would avail 
himself of the opportunity of the meeting of the House to take 
official notice of their attacks The Imperial Speech, delivered 
at the opening of the Geiman Pailiament, however, made no 
allusion to foreign policy, and the House separated after approving 
the Treaty. 

The winter session of the Prussian Parliament, oi Landtag, 
was opened on November 27 The chief subject dealt with in the 
Speech from the Throne was the means to he adopted by the Govern- 
ment for exempting small incomes fiom the income tax Under 
the existing law no incomes are exempt that do not amount to less 
than 420 marks (21Z )a year , while nnder the Government scheme 
the limit of exemption is to he fixed at 1,200 marks (60Z ) a year, 
and the rate of the tax, which at present is § per cent, for all 
incomes, is to be graduated from 1 per cent up to a maximum of 
3 per cent, for incomes langing from 1,200 to 10,000 marks 
The result of oariying out the scheme would be a deficit of 
6,2b7,000 marks , and m oidei to provide for this deficit it is pro- 
posed to levy a tax on interest deiived ftoin invehtments, rising from 
°° 1 interest of 600 marks to 2 per cent on one 

of. 10,000 marks. The BiUs on this subject did not, however, 
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come on for discussion befoie the end of the yeai, and the most 
interesting debate of Decembei was that on Hen Stein’s motion 
foi introducing the ballot m pailiamentaiy and communal elec- 
tions in Prussia Hen Stein mged that this measuie was neces- 
sary m order to prevent the exercise at elections of undue influence 
by the Government and the laige landowners , but Hen von Putt- 
kamei, the Minister of the Interior, energetically protested against 
this statement, and declared that the Government were so convinced 
of both the pobtical and the moral disadvantages of the ballot that 
they were seriously considering the advisability of pioposing to the 
Federal Council the abolition of the ballot at the elections for the 
Geiman Parliament (Eeichstag) Heir von Puttkamei concluded 
by stating that it was not the Government, but the Piogiessists, 
who exerted influence on the elections by poisoning the minds of 
the eleotois. This lemaik called forth a shaip retort fiom Pro- 
fessor Virchow, the Progiessist leadei, who said that the ballot 
“ IS the chief pillai of the union of Noith and South, which has 
recently to a marked extent been shaken,” and that caie must be 
taken not to weaken it any further Aftei two days’ debate, the 
motion was rejected by a large majority, but the National Liberals 
who voted against it declared that if the Government were to 
cany out then threat of endeavouring to abolish election by ballot 
for the German Parliament, the National Libeials would oppose 
such a measure 

In foreign politics Germany maintained her piedominanoe, 
though the haughty and uncompromising spirit which marked 
Prince Bismarck’s diiection of affairs caused much irritation among 
hei adversaiies, A decree issued by the Prussian Government 
in Januaiy, to the effect that the Danish residents of North 
Schleswig shall leave the countiy unless they elect to become 
Prussian subjects when they attain the age of twenty-one, gave 
rise to an acrimonious controversy between the newspapers of 
Copenhagen and Beilin, and was shaiply commented upon both in 
the Danish and the Prussian Parliament , but it does not appeal 
to have been made a subject of diplomatic communication In the 
same month considerable agitation was caused, both in France and 
Germany, by a speech deliveied at a dinner at Stiasburg to the 
Provincial Council of Alsace-Lorraine by Field Marshal vou 
Manteuffel . Remarking on the systematic opposition offered by the 
deputies of Alsace-Loiiaine in the Geiman Parliament to every 
measure likely to contribute to the Geimamsation of that piovince, 
the Field-Maishal said that this attitude on the part of the 
Alsatian deputies had rendered it impossible to giant to Alsace- 
Lorraine the full constitutional rights which were enjoyed by the 
other teriitoiies of the Empire One of the deputies (M Antoine) 
had terminated his electoral address with the words “ protest and 
action,” and an appeal from Bordeaux called for war in order 
that Alsace-Lorraine should not remain German, As a soldier, con- 
tinued the Field-Marshal, the idea of war could only be welcomQ 
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to him, hut as Civil Governor of Alsaee-Loiiaine he did not 
desire irai, and he was peisuaded that the people of that piovince 
also did not desiie it He was aveise to exceptional measures, but 
the.agitation winch was continually going on outside the countiy 
foi *the separation of Alsace-Loiiaine fiom Geimany, was now 
shown to have connections in the country itself, and Geimany 
could never accord full constitutional rights to Alsace-Loiiaine so 
long as there was any reason to suppose that such rights would be 
used to endangei German interests. The waining conveyed in 
this speech was a pietty plain one, yet the anti-German agitation 
in Alsace-Lorraine continued to increase ; French patriotic 
pamphlets and pictiues weie largely sold in the shops, and the 
speeches of M. Antoine and his fiiends daily grew more violent 
At length (August 25) M Antoine was impeached for high tieason, 
and the agitation then gradually subsided 
Such incidents as the above natuially produced a great deal of 
irritation in Fiance, and the newspapeis of that country expressed 
incieasiiig hostdity to the German nation and its iiilers The 
two Governments, however, remained on amicable terms Ger- 
many made no opposition to the colonial policy of France, though 
the French claims to Madagascai weie legaided by public opmion 
in the Fatheiland to be quite unjustifiable. During M. Wadding- 
ton’s visit to Beilin, in May, an exchange of pacific assuiances took 
place , but the violence of the attacks on Germany in the Fienoh 
piess caused such an outbuist of indignation that Prince Bis- 
marck, through his organ, the Nord-deutache Allgememe Zeitung, 
issued a very significant warning (August 22) to those who were 
provoking an open breach between the two countries “ France,” 
the article said, “ appears to be the only Power which is constantly 
menacing the peace of Europe, and it must be recognised that 
such a state of things cannot contmue without seriously com 
promising that peace whose maintenance is the aim of all seiious 
politicians. . ‘A. force de peindie le diable sui les muis, il 

finit par appaiaitie en peisonne ’ ’ This warning, however, pro- 
duced but little effect, as was shown by the reception given to the 
King of Spain in Paris in the following month, after he had been 
created by the Emperoi of Geimany a colonel in a regiment of 
Uhlans The provocation given to Geimany by the scandalous 
scene which took place on this occasion was great, but her Govern- 
ment studiously abstained from taking any notice of it, and when 
the German Crown Piince paid a retmn visit to Madrid, he pio- 
ceeded, in order to avoid any further demonstiation which might 
be dangerous to European peace, by way of Italy The result of 
the outrageous conduct of the Pans mob was only still further to 
isolate France in Euiope, and gieatly to improve the relations 
between Germany and Spain, which had been somewhat strained 
by the obstacles at fiist raised by the latter to the conclusion of a 
commercial treaty between the two States 

In the month of April lepoits of an alliance between Germany, 
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Austiia, and Italy weie largely circulated, and it seems ceitain 
that, although no treaty was concluded on the subject, a veibal 
agreement was aiiived at, by wbiob Italy bound herself to'join 
Aiistiia and Germany in the event of an attack by Fiance on the 
latter Power, oi by Eussia on the foimei. This agreement was to 
be of the same duiation as the Austio-Geiman alliance, which 
terminates in 1889, unless it should be prolonged before that date 
The relations of Germany with Eussia were somewhat dis- 
tuibed during the summer by the iivaliy betvven the latter Power 
and Austria in the East, by the gradual concentiation of Eussian 
tioops m the Kingdom of Poland, and by certain anti-Geiman 
speeches attributed to General Gouiko, the new Goveinoi-Geneial 
of that country, but the proof of the continuance of the intimate 
union between Austria and Geimany given in Septembei by the 
meetings between Piince Bismarck and Count Kalnoky at Salz- 
biug, and between the Empeioisot Germany and Austria at Ischl, 
appeals to have effectually tamed the wai party at St Petersburg, 
and at the end of November a meeting took place at Fiiedeiichs- 
luhe between Punce Bismarck and M de Gieis, which completely 
lo-estabh&hed the old fiiendly undeistandmg between the Geiman 
and Eussian courts Thus, judging by the diplomatic lesiilbs of 
the yeai, the Euiopean situation is everywhere pacific, though the 
ieeiing that prevailed at Beibn, as well as in other European 
capitals, with legaid to foreign affaiis, was one of anxiety and 
uneasiness, which might, peihaps, be explained by the saying 
attributed to Prince Bismaick, that if he had only sensible people 
to deal with, the peace of Euiope would be assured 


CHAPTEE III. 

BASTEEN EUEOPE. 

1 AUSTEIA-HUNGAEY 

The first noteworthy incident of the ye.u in Austro-Hungarian 
politics was the debate in the-Hungaiian Pailiament on a petition 
foi the lepeal of Jewish Emancipation, piesented by the member 
for the constituency of Tapolcza, on January 23 The debate 
lasted three days A statement was made by the Hungarian 
Piemiei, M Tisza, declaring that he could not suppoit a motion 
which asked foi special legislation against the Jews, who had to a 
considerable extent been assimilated to the Hungarians. At the 
same time he admitted that though opposed to legislation against 
any lace oi creed, he thought new laws were needed on the subject 
of usury, and of the hcense to sell spirits. The motion was then 
rejected by an overwhelming majority At the begmning of 
Febiuaiy, public opinion in Galicia and at Vienna was much 
agitated by the news that M Kauunski, one of the Galician 
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meinbeis, had resigned his seat, in consequence of an action 
biought by him against Baion Schwaiz, the contractor foi the 
Gahcian railways, to lecovei a sum of 625,000 floiins, which he 
alleged had been promised for the sei vices rendeied by him in 
assisting the Baron, by his action in the Reichsiath, to obtain 
the contiact for the above railways. Another Galician member, 
Di Wolski, who had prepared the claim for M Kaminski, and had 
presented it to the civil court, resigned shortly afterwards, the 
Polish Club having unanimously pronounced a severe censure on 
Messrs Kaminski and Wolski foi then conduct in the matter. 
An inteipellation on the subject, signed by the chairmen of the 
four clubs of the Right, Prince Liechtenstein, Count Hohenwait, 
Dr Riegei, and Count Giocholski, was brought before the Reichs- 
rath on Felauary 8, asking the Government whether it would in- 
stitute an inquiry into the ciicumstances of the action biought by 
M Kaminski against Baion Schwarz, and what were the reasons 
which induced the Ministry to give the contiact to a single con- 
tractor, instead ot dividing it among a number of con ti actors oi 
doing the work itself The chairman of the Liberal party, on the 
other liand, suggested that the mattei should be inquired into, 
not by the Government oflScials, but by a committee of fifteen 
members appointed by the House. The answer of the Ministry 
was given by Baion Pino, the Minister of Commerce, on Feb. 10. 
He said that a most searching investigation was aheady being 
made on the subject, and that the reason why Baron Schwarz was 
given the contract was, that his estimate was much lower than 
that of the Government The Premier subsequently said that if 
a Parliamentary Committee were decided upon, Ministers would 
give it every assistance , and a division having been talmn on the 
question, it was settled in the afiBimative by a vei v laige majority 
The Committee was appointed, but it was ultimately decided 
(May 17) that there wag no ground for raking any tuithei steps 
in the matter 


At the beginning of March great alarm was caused by the 
discovery of a Socialist society at Vienna, known as the “ Poison 
League.” Twenty-nine membeis of this society, comprising two 
women, and men who weie by occupation jomeib, shoemakers 
metal woikeis, and waiteis, weie biought to tnal on Maich 8, on 
a charge ot having robbed a shoe m.umf.ictuiei named Mei stalhnger 
ot having piopagated Socialist doctnnes, and ot having formed 
seciet clubs in connection with foreign anai dusts. A leaden ca=e, 
containing 1,750 giammes of cyanide of potassium— moie than 

enough, accoiding to the Puhbc Piosecutor, to kill 3,000 people 

was found in the possession of one of the prisoners The two chief 
members of the society, Engel and Pfleger, pleaded guilty to the 
charge, and admitted that the robbery of MerstaUingm was one of 
a senes committed oi planned for the pm pose of supplying the 
revolutionaiy propaganda with funds Engel stated that the 
Uiiuus clubs belonging to the society weie managed born head- 
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quaiteis, that each membei of a club had a uumbei, aud only 
knew personally those who boie the number before and aftei his 
own , and that the head of the society was a man named Hotze, 
who had gone to Ameiica with pait of the money that had been 
stolen from Meistallingei. Another of the piisoneis, Penkert, 
who was desciihed in the indictment as the intellectual leader of 
the movement, and as being in connection with Most and other 
foreign anaichists, protested against the statement that the 
Socialists desire i evolution, and said that at the Socialist Congress 
in London, to which he was sent by the Swiss workmen, no reso- 
lutions in favoui of adopting illegal means of solving the social 
problem were adopted The lesult of the tiial was that all the 
piisoneis weie acquitted of the chaige of high tieason, and that 
only Close who weie implicated in the theft from Heir Meistal- 
linger weie punished , but othei levelations of Socialist conspuacies 
were made in the course of the yeai, and Sociahsm has come to be 
legaided as the greatest dangei of the monarchy 

The conciliation policy of Count Taaffe, and the consequent 
gradual removal of the German element from the predominance 
which it formerly enjoyed in the western half of the monarchy, has 
given use to a bittei feeling among the Germans of Austria, which 
found expression in a very violent speech made by Heir Schoneiei , 
the radical deputy, at a Wagnei meetmg got up by some students 
of the Vienna University on Maich 8 In this speech Heir 
Schoneiei is stated to have gone so fai as to suggest that a sepaia- 
tion from Austria of its German piovinces might be a desiiable 
event , and for this a piosecution was instituted against him by the 
Government The mattei was laid befoie a Select Committee of 
the Eeiohsiath, as under the Austrian law a deputy cannot be 
biought to tiial under such circumstances without the permission 
of the House The committee recommended that the pei mission 
should be given, and the mattei was debated at a seciet sitting on 
Maioh 13 Hell Schoneiei then declaied that he had been in- 
coirectly reported, and demanded fiiithei inquuy. He was sup- 
poited by Hen Tomaszczuk, anothei membei of theEadicalpai’ty, 
and by most of the membeis of the Left , and the recommendation 
ot the committee was then lejected by a majoiity of 156 to 107. 
Anothei instance of the bitterness of paity feehng in Austria 
occuried during the debate on the middle-class schools on Maioh 
11 The Slovenian membeis, fearing an attack from the Germans, 
prolonged the discussion by continually bunging up membeis of 
their own side, and the consequence was that the House, which 
was anxious to break up for the Eastei holidays, decided to close 
the debate, although not a single German membei had had an 
opportunity of speaking On the following day Di. Sturm, on 
behalf of the German deputies, protested against this proceedmg, 
declaring that it was “ a pailiamentaiy monstiosity,” and an- 
nounced that hencefoiwaid his party would not hold themselves 
bound by any considerations of paihamentaiy etiquette, but would 
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unscitipulously make use of all then lights in piolonging or 
slioitening the debates as they might deem fit. Some of the 
leaders ot the Right attempted to bimg about a compiomise, but 
without success. When the consideiation of the Rill nas lesumed 
after the Eastei holidays, theie weie more squabbles between the 
Radicals and the Ministerial party. One of the deputies compared 
the policy of Baion Com ad, the Minister of Education and 
Eehgion, to the kiss of Judas — a simile which the Baron de- 
scribed as “ infamous.” The debate was hottest ovei Section 48 
of the Bill, providing that the diiectoi of each school must be 
of the same religion as the majoiity of his pupils — which was ulti- 
mately accepted after eight hours’ discussion Herr Schoneiei 
proposed an amendment, to the effect that Jews should not 
imdei any circumstances be allowed to ofBoiate as directors of 
the schools in question , but this intolerant pioposal, which was 
the moie lemaikable, as its author is one of the leading Austrian 
Radicals, did not come on foi discussion, as the debate was closed 
before Heii Schoneiei could get an oppoitumty of speaking in 
favom of his amendment Another provision of the biU, leducmg 
the peiiod of full compulsory attendance at school from eight 
years to six, with the proviso that the pupils should continue to 
attend for half the day dining the remaining two years, was passed 
with but little opposition, it being generally admitted that the 
existing law, though suitable to the inhabitants of the towns, 
inflicted a liardship on the ruial population by entirely withdrawing 
children from held work for so long a peuod as eight years 

While educational questions were stirring party passions m 
the Reichsiath at Viemia, they were also raised in the Hiingaiian 
Parliament with a similar result The Hungarian Bill relative to 
middle-class school i, lutioduced at the beginning of March, dealt 
a hard blow at the German element in Tiansvhania, by with- 
diawing fiom it the contiol of ils 'chools and tiansteiiing such 
control to the Magyar officials. One of the Radical members, M. 
Madaiasz, even proposed to shut out the German language 
altogethei horn the schools m the Hungaiian kingdom, but the 
necessity of retaining German as the medium of education was 
universally leoogmsed, and M Madaiasz’s proposal was rejected 
liy a large majority. 

Gieat excitement was produced in the countiy by a decree, 
dated May 22, dissolving the Bohemian Diet, and oi dering a 
newly-elected Diet to assemble on July 6 Auothei step was 
thus taken to put an end to the piedomiuance of the German 
element, as under the new system of election the Czechs were sure 
of a majority. The result was foieshadowed by the elections fur 
the Gahcian Diet, in which the Poles obtained a complete victory 
over the Eutheman candidates (May 30) Tins was a natural 
consequence of the giowmg insignificance of tlie Geiman Geutialist 
party, which had originated and mamtained the so-called Eutheman 
agitation when the Centralist pohcy was at its height under 
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Count Stadion (the “mventoi ” of the Euthenians), and Hen von 
Schmerling. So aitificml an agitation, without any basis in 
political tiadition oi feeling, could not last, and the majoiity of 
those who had endeavouied to dissociate the Euthenians ^fiom 
then Polish countiymen by setting up a Euthenian nationality 
which had no existence except in the brains of ethnologists, now 
gave up then fruitless opposition to the national and political 
union of the Polish and Euthenian laces — a union which, like 
that of the English and Welsh, had lasted foi centimes 

Shortly aftei the meeting of the Bohemian Diet, in which, as 
was anticipated, the Czechs had a laige majoiity, two iinpoitant 
measuies were intioduced by then leadeis One, of which Count 
Clam-Maitmitz was the author, demanded that instiuction in both 
German and Czechish should be made obligatoiy in all the higher 
schools of Bohemia , and this was passed without much opposition 
But the second, biought m by Dr. Kieger, pioposed to abolish the 
special representation possessed by the landowning class, and 
thereby to secuie to the Czechs a peimanent majority in the Diet — 
a pioposal which naturally met with violent opposition on the pait 
of the German deputiesjtwoot whom, Dis. Schmeykal and Herbst, 
even went so fai as to suggest that the German distiicts of Bohemia 
should be separated from that piovince altogether, and annexed 
to Upper Austria This suggestion, and the deep mistrust of the 
Czechs expressed by all the German speakers on this occasion, 
seems to have inspired some alaim into the majonty, especially as 
it showed that a letter addressed by Di Riegei to Di. Schmeykal, 
on August 1, pioposing a leconciliation between the two nation- 
ahties, had produced no effect, and Di. Schmeykal having subse- 
quently declared in the House that if the proposal to alter the 
electoial law were persevered with the German deputies would 
withdraw, the motion was dropped Shortly after, the Diet was 
closed , and the lemaindei of the year passed without any further 
noteworthy dispute between the nationalities of Cisleithania. 

Hungary, which had formerly been tolerably free fiom con- 
flicts of this kind, was this yeai much agitated by disorders in 
Croatia. These disoideis began in August by the escutcheons 
with Hungarian and Croatian mottoes, which had been erected on 
the pubhc offices at Agiam, being torn down by the people, who 
regarded the placing of inseiiptions in the Hungarian language 
on these escutcheons as an insult to the Croatian nationality. 
This demonstration was approved all over Croatia, and even the 
Ban, 01 head of the Croatian admimstiatiou (Count Peyatchevitch), 
admitted that the election of the escutcheons with Hungarian 
mottoes was unconstitutional The incident revived several old 
grievances of the Croatians, one of which is that they have only 
two deputies in the Upper House at Pesth, which has 731 
members in all, and only 44 members in the Lower House, which 
IS composed of 444 members, elected by men paying eight floims 
(15s.) a year in taxes. Undei an agreement made in 1868 the 
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GiOdtians weie acooided a ceiUiu amount of home lule , although 
go veined by a viceioy (Ban), who is a nominee of the Hungarian 
Government, they have a sepaiate legislatme and ofBcials, who 
deal with all matteis falling within the competence of the 
Ministiies of the Inteiioi, Justice, and Public Worship and 
Education , and under these ciieumstances they consider that 
they have a right to a laigei share of lepiesentation in the 
Himgaiian Parliament than other parts of Hungary which have 
only provincial lights. A further grievance, which, howevei, is 
shaied by all the populations of Hungary, is the excessive bur- 
then of taxation. The peasants are forced to sell then land in 
oidei to pay the aiieais of the taxes levied upon them, and the 
consequence was a senes of outiages on (he Jews, whom they look 
upon as the accomplices of the tax-gatherer. One of the most 
extraordinary of these cases of Jew-barting m Hungary was the 
Trsza-Eszlar trial, in which some Jews of that village were accused 
of having murdered a Christian servant girl named Esther 
Solymosi as a saciihce at the celebration of the Passover This 


(rial lasted fiom June till August, and ended in the complete 
acquittal of the accused, although even the magistrates and the 
police showed a strong bras against them Another instance of 
the anti-Semitic feeling in Hungaiy was the defeat of the Govern- 
ment, on Decembei 11, when a Bill authoiismg marriages between 
Jews and Christians was introduced in the Upper House But 
the mam cause of the disturbances in Croatia was the ambition of 
the Cioatians to become the centre of a South Slavoman Empire. 
Thq piovinces of Croatia and Slavonia have 1,910,000 inhabitants, 
of whom 1,800,000 aie Slavs, in Dalmatia, 480,000 out of the 
500,000 inhabitants are also Slavs, and if to this “triune 
kingdom ” were added Bosnia and Herzegovina, a South Slavonic 
State would he formed with an almost homogeneous populatiou, 
composed of some 3,500,000 Cioatians and Servians, and with 
distinctly maiked fiontieis The dream of the Croatians is that 
this tenitoiy should he attached to the Austro-Himganan 
monarchy by a peisonal union only, similar to that which now 
exists between Aiistna and Hungaiy. This scheme is of course 
opposed both by the Himgaiians and the Germans, hut the 
Fedeiahst tendency, which is daily growing in strength in tire 
western half of the empue, has excited hopes m the Croatians 
which mere opposition, howevei poweifiil, cannot suppress, and 
the consequence is that they take eveiy opportimity of jealously 
giuiding then nationality and preparing foi the separation which 
they look upon as being sooner oi latei mevitahle The incident 
01 the escutcheons ended in a compiomise by which they were 
replaced mthout anymseiiptions at all, but the separatist feeling 
which it disclosed became strongei than evei, and irots took place 
both in (ioatia and Dalmatia which had to be suppressed by the 
troops The matter was discussed m the Hungarian Pailiament 
on October 10, and the action of the Government, thanks to the 
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skilful stiategy ot tke Piime Miuistei, M "Tisza, was apiJioved ky 
a majoiity of 82 , but shortly before Cbiistmas there was an 
outbmst of national fanaticism in the Croatian Diet which might 
have had seiious consequences if the Croatians had been more 
united, Tliere aie, howevei, five parties in the Diet the 
moderate party, undei Miakatovitch, which gives a conditional 
support to Baron Khuen, the successor of Count Peyatchevitch as 
Ban, the independent party, which demands a federalist le- 
organisation of the monaichy, the membeis of the newly-cieated 
province of the Military Fiontiei , the Seivian members , and the 
“ Iiieconcilables,” led by M. Starchevitch, who refuse to recognise 
the Empeioi of Austria as sovereign of Croatia 

The foreign relations of Austria during the year weie on the 
whole satisfactoiy The competition between her and Bussia for 
the predominance among the Slavonic nationalities in south- 
eastern Europe was manifested in a good deal of diplomatic 
manoeuviing and countei-manceuvring, but neithei side was dis- 
posed to push matteis to an extremity, and, outwardly at least, 
the Austnan and Eussian Groveinments remained thioughout the 
year on “amicable terms” — to borrow the expression used by 
Count Kdlnoky, in hia speech to the Austio-Hungarian delegations 
on October 29 At the same time the Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affaiis made the signifacant statement, that should a war 
bleak out at some futuie peiiod between Austria and Eussia, 
Austria “ would not stand alone ” — a statement which was pro- 
bably provoked by a concentration ot Eussian troops which had 
shortly before taken place on the Gralician fiontier With Italy 
the “ friendly understanding” had developed into an “ alliance,” 
and the League of Peace formed by Piince Bismarck now extends 
from Kiel to Palermo, and fiom the Ehine to the eastern bordeis 
of Hungaiy. As regards the small Danubian States, Austria re- 
mained on good terms with all of them excepting Eoumania, whose 
refusal to accept the decisions of the Danubian Conference gave 
much dissatisfaction at Vienna An indiscreet speech, for which 
the Eoumanian G-overnment afterwards apologised, was also made 
by a Eoumanian senatoi, M Gradisteanu, who stated at a banquet 
at Jassy, m June, that the Eoumanian crown is incomplete, as it is 
not yet adorned “ with the pearls of Bukovina, Transylvania, and 
Southern Hungary,” but the visit of King Charles, and of M, 
Bratiano, his Prime Mmistei, to the Austnan capital during the 
autumn, contiibuted greatly to the restoiation of the friendly 
relations which had previously existed between the Cabinets of 
Vienna and Bucharest 


n RUSSIA. 

The yeai began in Russia with a financial scandal. A Govern- 
ment Commission was appointed to inqmie into tbe admimstiation 
of the Ministry of the Inteiioi durmg the last ten years, and the 
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result was the discovery oi defalcations, amounting to 400,000 
roubles, m the Post and Telegiaph Depaitment, which till last 
yeai was undei the duection of the Minis tei of the Inteiior, M 
Makoff In consequence of these disclosuies M. MakofF com- 
mitted suicide (Feb 27) , and M Peifelieff, foimeily his chief 
assistant, also made an attem2it on his life, but the wound which 
he inflicted upon himself was not fatal As regards the financial 
condition of the Etnpiie geneially, M Bunge, the Finance 
Miniatei, admitted, in the Repoit presented by him at the begin- 
ning of the year, that much remained to be done in oidei to 
establish a satisfactory balance bet.veen revenue and expenditure, 
and luged the maintenance of a policy of peace as the only means 
of attaining this object. 

The long delayed ceremony of the coionation of the Emperor 
Alexander III took place in May, All the aoveieigns and 
governments of Euiope were lepiesented at this magnificent dis- 
play, which lasted from May 27 (the day of the coronation) till 
June 2, and the event called foith enthusiastic manifestations of 
loyalty from all parts of the empire Consideiable disappoint- 
ment was felt, howevei, at the absence from the manifesto issued 
by the Czar of any promise of liberal lefoims Riots took place 
at St Petersbuig on May 27 , and on May 28 M Tchitoheiin, the 
Mayor of Moscow, deliveied a speech at a banquet in honoui of 
the mayors of 150 piovincial towns, at which he declared that 
there was no harmony m the administration, and that the initia- 
tive of reform should he given by the lepiesentativea of the 
people “ When Petei the Great,” he said, “ called Russia a mined 
temple, he added that an aichitect was needed who should gather 
together and replace the scattered stones, and build up with them 
an edifice under the loof of which the welfaie of the people might 
be fostered and piotected. At that time, peihaps, such an archi- 
tect was indeed wanted Russia was then unemancipated and 
enslaved , hut now that Russia is fiee. the actors have changed 
their parts Powei is no longei where it was, it now belongs to 
the people ’’ The only measme of a hbeial chaiactei which was 
taken on the occasion of the coronation was one for the emancipation 
of the members of the religious sects, who weie in futuie, with 
few exceptions, to be placed on the same footing as those of the 
orthodox church They are to be allowed to tiade, to hold public 
offices, and to perform public religious services, in private houses 
or in buildings reserved foi that puipose, so long as the public 
peace was not disturbed thereby. They were still forbidden, how- 
ever, to send religious processions mto the streets, oi to sing then 
hymns in public, though they weie permitted to conduct funerals 
according to the ntes of the sect in the pubhc churchyaids 

Duimg the coronation the Nihilists made no sign, though the 
dismissal fiom the aimy of five officers of the 16th Mingielian 
Grenadiei Regiment on account of then connection with the 
Nihihst organisation (Feb. 15), and the facts disclosed in the 
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trial of eighteen Nihilists at St Peteishmg (Apiil 6 to 21], 
showed that the organisation still had memheis in the highei 
ranks of the aimy, and that its operations weie conducted with 
great ability and daiiiig. At the trial leferied to it was nioved 
that one of the accused was in possession of five treasonable letteis 
wiitten by a Nihilist who was at the tune a close prisoner m the 
fortress of Petei and Paul, and the Public Pi osecutoi lemarked 
that these letters could not have been composed and sent without 
the direct help of the officials of the prison, and that this and 
other circumstances pioved that the entire garrison of that fortress 
was tainted with Nihilism. Another of the accused, Bogdano- 
vitch, who was sentenced to death for having taken part m the 
assassination of Alexander 11., confessed to having joined the 
Nihilists m 1870 as a member of the Ked Cross Committee, which 
was founded foi the piupose of helping such members of the 
society as might be in prison, &c , and it also appeared that a 
Nihihst “ passport service ” had been organised, with the object of 
forging passports foi membeis of the society, to enable them to 
travel freely in Eussia. These documents, some of which were 
pi educed in court, were facsimiles of the passports issued by the 
various European Gloveinments, even the seals and stamps being 
imitated so closely that they could only he distinguished with 
difficulty from the originals 

In the month of Septemhei fresh outbreaks against the Jews 
took place in the government of Ekateiinoslav, but they were 
speedily suppressed by the troops. The Nihilist paper, A7:ij’ocZ«,a2/a 
Volya, which had not appeared foi several months, expressed 
approval of these outrages, and stated that the days of the chief 
memheis of the administiation, including “ Tolstoi the hangman,” 
would soon be numbered Part of this piediction was earned 
out by the muidei of Colonel Soudaikm, the chief of the secret 
police, on December 28 This energetic officei had for some time 
been the most dangeious enemy of the Nihilists. He was the 
head of the Secret Anti-Nihilist Society, known as 0 B.P T 
(Obtehestvo Boriby Pietiv Teiroiistov — Society for Active Eesist- 
ance against the Ten ousts), which was founded at St. Petersbuig 
at the end of 1882, and did good service in discoveimg some of 
the principal haunts of the Nihilists, and assisting to oaptuie 
their leaders. The muider was committed by a man named 
Degay eff, who was foimeily himself a Nihilist, and was employed 
as a decoy to bring Nihilists to his house, wheie their meetings 
were watched by the police , and it was m this house that he shot 
Colonel Soudaikm and his nephew while they were drmking tea. 
Almost simultaneously with the mmder a Nihilist pioclamation 
was issued, contrasting the peaceful bfe led by the Czai while he 
was on his recent visit to Denmark with the incessant anxieties 
suffered by him in bis palace at Gatchina, and declaimg that he 
will never enjoy peace in Russia so long as he does not grant his 
people a Constitution. This new proof of the vitality of the 
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Nihilist organisation naturally produced gieat alarm throughout 
the Empne, and the yeai closed with lumours of attempts on 
the life of the Czai, of captures by the police, and of proposed 
reforms 

In foreign affans the prevalent tendency of Russian policy was 
decidedly pacific Since the death of Gamhetta the idea of an 
alliance with France seems to have been abandoned , and M de 
Gieis’ visits to Vienna at the begmmng of the year, and to Beilin 
at its close, did much to reassure the Austio-Hungarian and 
German Governments as to Russia’s designs While the Confer- 
ence on the Navigation of the Danube was sitting in London, 
Russia demanded that she should be given the light of regulating 
the navigation of the Kllia branch of that iivei , and this demand 
was acceded to by the Powers, subject to the necessary leservations 
as to pieventing inteifeience with the navigation of the othei 
blanches A question of much greater importance, which it was 
at one time feared might light up a conflagiation m the East, 
was raised by the dismissal, by Prince Alexandei of Bulgaiia, of 
his Russian Ministers The action of Russia in this matter, how- 
ever, was most conciliatoiy, and testified to a sincere desiie for 
peace. 


m TURKEY AND H 


E MINOR STATES OE EASTERN EUROPE 


The subject which most occupied the attention of Tuikish 
statesmen at the beginning of the year was the disturbed state of 
Albania and Armenia. In the foimei province complete anarchy 
prevailed ; the Turkish authorities had lost all control ovei the 
people, trade caravans were constantly pillaged, and even the 
foreign consuls were insulted The tube of Malissoii, numbering 
some 60,000 men, made a raid on Scutaii, but aftei some fighting 
were repulsed by the Turkish tioops. On March 21, however, 
they again entered the town, and shot Stephen Vrbitza, biothei of 
the Montenegun es-Ministei, aUeging that two of tbeir tribe had 
been murdered by the Montenegiins This was the origin of a 
series of engagements on the Montenegrin frontier, in which the 
Turkish tioops mostly sided with the Montenegrins against the 
Albanians At length a laige force, imdei Assym Pasha and Hafiz 
Pasha, was sent into the district at the beginning of June, and 
after some sanguinary encounters the rismg was suppressed. As 
to Armenia, reports were life in January of a “ Pan-Armenian 
insurrection,” supported by Russia, and of a conspuacy at Erzer- 
oum for the purpose of re-establishing the old Aimemau Emniie 
fiom the Black Sea to the Caspian , hut the only foundation foi 
these reports seems to have been the appearance of guerilla 
bands in Upper Armema, and the discontent manifested by the 
A^rmenians generally at the delay of the Porte in lutrod^ing 
the promised reforms. Thanks to the effort, of the Aimcman 
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Patriarch, Monsignoi Naises, the agitation which prevailed in the 
province was appeased, and some 500 peisons ai tested on suspicion 
of having been concerned m the movement were released. A 
body of Tmkish tioops, however, was sent into the distiuhed dis- 
tricts to keep oidei 

In Februaiy the question of the governorship of the Lebanon 
gave use to some delicate negotiations between the Powers. Undei 
the anangement enteied mto aftei the sanguinary contest between 
the Druses and the Maronites in 1860, the districts inhabited by 
these tubes were to be administeied by a Eoman Cathohc G-ovei- 
nor- General, appointed with the consent of the Powers every ten 
years Eustem Pasha had held this appointment since Apiil 22, 
1873, and it was theiefoie necessaiy to considei whether at the 
ezpiiation of his teim of seivice he should be re-appointed, or 
whethei the post should be given to some other candidate. As an 
administiator, Eustem Pasha had shown gieat ability, the aiea 
of cultivation in the piovincewas tiehled,its powers of production 
had increased by two-fifths, and the total of the imposts levied 
upon the population amounted on an average to only about two 
shilhngs a head. The province had become, in a word, a pattein 
of sound administiation , and accordingly England, by a circular 
addressed on January 31 to the Biitish representatives at the 
chief European capitals, lecommended that “in the inteiests of 
oidei and good government ” the appointment of Eustem Pasha 
should he leuewed. Eussia, Germany, and Italy made no objection 
to this proposal ; but Prance opposed it, on the giound that Eustem 
had lencleied himself unpopulai among the Maiomte Chiistians, 
upon whom France had always lelied as the agents of her in- 
fluence in Syria The Poite accordingly suggested anothei can- 
didate, Pi eiik Bib Doda, a young man twenty-four years of age, 
and chief of the Albanian Mndites This candidate was supported 
by France, hut England objected that “ one so young and mex- 
peiienced, and ignorant of the local languages ” could hardly be 
fitted for the post Ultimately a Eoman Cathoho Albanian, 
named "Wassa Effendi, Lieut.-Goveinoi of the Vilayet of Adrian- 
ople, which had the reputation of being one of the best governed 
provinces lu the empire, was selected for the appomtment (May 8), 
and he aiiived at Beyiout to take up his duties on June 7. 

Another question of Eastern pohtics which occupied the atten- 
tion of the Powers during the fust half of the year was that of the 
navigation of the Danube The dui'ation of the European Com- 
mission, formed imdei Article XVI of the Treaty of Pans, for 
dealing the mouths of that river from the impediments to its 
navigation, had, by a Treaty concluded between the Powers m 
London on March 13, 1871, been prolonged until April 24, J.883, 
and it was piovided by the same Treaty that the conditions of the 
re-assemhhng of a “ Eiverain Commission ” foi the control of the 
navigation, under Article XVII. of the Treaty of Pans above re- 
fened to, should be fixed by a previous understanding between the 
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Nihilist organisation natmally produced gieat alaim throughout 
the Empiie, and the yeai closed with lumouis of attempts on 
the life of the Gzai, of captuies by the police, and of proposed 
leforms 

In foreign affaiis the pievalent tendency of Eussian policy was 
decidedly pacific Since the death of Gambetta the idea of an 
alliance with Fiance seems to have been abandoned , and M de 
Giers’ visits to Vienna at the beginning of the yeai, and to Beilin 
at its close, did much to leassuie the Austio-Hungarian and 
German Governments as to Eussia’s designs. While the Confer- 
ence on the Navigation of the Danube was sitting in London, 
Euasia demanded that she should be given the right of regulating 
the navigation of the Kllia hianch of that nvei , and this demand 
was acceded to by the Powers, subject to the necessaiy reservations 
as to pieventing mteifeience with the navigation of the other 
branches A question of much greater importance, which it was 
at one time feared might light up a conflagration in the East, 
was raised by the dismissal, by Piince Alexandei of Bulgaria, of 
his Eussian Ministeis The action of Kussia in this mattei, how- 
ever, was most conciliatoiy, and testified to a sincere desire for 
peace. 


ni TURKEY AND THE MINOR STATES OF EASTERN EUROPE 

The subject which most occupied the attention of Turkish 
statesmen at tlie beginning of the yeai was the disturbed state of 
Albania and Armenia. In the foimei province complete anaicliy 
prevailed , the Turkish authoiities had lost all control ovei the 
people, trade caravans weie constantly pillaged, and even the 
foreign consuls were insulted The tribe of Malissoii, niimbeiing 
some 60,000 men, made a raid on Scutaii, hut after some fighting 
were repulsed by the Tmkish tioops On March 21, however, 
they again entered the town, and shot Stephen Vrbitza, brother of 
the Montenegrin ex-Ministei, alleging that two of their tube had 
been murdered by the Montenegiins. This was the origin of a 
senes of engagements on the Montenegrin frontier, in which the 
Turkish troops mostly sided with the Montenegrins against the 
Albanians At length a laige force, under Assym Pasha and Hafiz 
Pasha, was sent into the district at the beginning of June, and 
after some sanguinary encounters the rising was suppressed As 
to Armenia, reports were rife in January of a “ Pan-Ai menian 
insurrection,” supported by Eussia, and of a conspiracy at Erzer- 
oum for the purpose of re-establishmg the old Aimeman Empiie 
from the Black Sea to the Caspian , but the only foundation foi 
these reports seems to have been the appearance of gueiilla 
bands in Uppei Armenia, and the discontent manifested by the 
Armenians generaEy at the delay of the Porte in introducing 
the promised refoims. Thanks to the efforts of the Ai menian 
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Patriarch, Monsignoi Narses, the agitation whieh pi availed in the 
province was appeased, and some 600 persons airested on suspicion 
ot having been concerned in the movement were released. A 
body ot Turkish tioops, however, was sent into the disturbed dis- 
tricts to keep oidei 

In Februaiy the question of the governorship of the Lebanon 
gave rise to some delicate negotiations between the Powers. Under 
the aiiangement entered into after the sanguinary contest between 
the Druses and the Maionites in 1860, the districts inhabited by 
these tubes weie to be administered by a Eoman Catholic Govei- 
nor-General, appointed with the consent of the Powers eveiy ten 
years Eustem Pasha had held this appointment since Apiil 22, 
1873, and it was therefore necessary to consider whether at the 
expiration of his teim of aeivice he should be le-appointed, or 
whether the post should be given to some other candidate As an 
administrator, Eustem Pasha had shown gieat ability; the area 
of cultivation in the piovincewas tiebled, its powers of production 
had increased by two-fifths, and the total of the imposts levied 
upon the population amounted on an average to only about two 
shillings a head The province had become, in a word, a pattern 
of sound administiation , and accordingly England, by a circular 
addressed on January 31 to the British representatives at the 
chief European capitals, recommended that “in the interests of 
Older and good government” the appointment of Eustem Pasha 
should be renewed Eussia, Germany, and Italy made no objection 
to this proposal , but Fiance opposed it, on the ground that Eustem 
had rendered himselt unpopular among the Maronite Christians, 
upon whom France had always lelied as the agents of hei in- 
fluence in Syria The Poite accordingly suggested another can- 
didate, Prenk Bib Doda, a young man twenty-foui years of age, 
and chief of the Albanian Miidites This candidate was supported 
by France, but England objected that “ one so young and inex- 
perienced, and Ignorant of the local languages ” could hardly be 
fitted for the post. Ultimately a Eoman Catholic Albanian, 
named Wassa Effendi, Lieut.-Goveinoi of the Vilayet of Adrian- 
ople, which had the leputation of being one of the best governed 
provinces in the empne, was selected for the appointment (May 8), 
and he arrived at Beyiout to take up his duties on June 1 

Another question of Eastern politics which occupied the atten- 
tion of the Powers during the first half of the year was that of the 
navigation of the Danube The duiation of the European Com- 
mission, formed under Article XVI. of the Treaty of Pans, for 
clearing the mouths of that nvei from the impediments to its 
navigation, had, by a Treaty concluded between the Powers in 
London on March 13, 1871, been prolonged until Apiil 24, 1883, 
and it was provided by the same Treaty that the conditions of the 
re-assembling of a “ Eiverain Commission ” for the control of the 
navigation, under Article XVII. of the Treaty of Pans above re- 
ined to, should be fixed by a pievious undeistanding between the 
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Riverain Powers, subject to tbe appioval of the co-signatones of 
the Treaty Fiiithei stipulations in legaid to tlie Euiopean Com- 
mission were made in 1878 by tbe Tieaty of Beilin. Aiticle LIII 
of that Tieaty provides that Roumania should be represented on 
the Euiopean Commission, and that the powers of the Commission 
should be extended as fai as Galatz , Aiticle LIV,, that one year 
before the expiration of the term assigned foi the duration of the 
Commission, the Powers should come to an understanding as to 
the prolongation of its poweis , and Article LV , that legulations 
for the navigation andiivei police of the part of the river between 
the lion Gates and Galatz shoidd be drawn up by the Commission, 
assisted by delegates of tbe Riveiain States The latter pi o vision 
was duly earned out, and the question then arose by whom the 
legulations should be enforced. It was proposed that this duty 
should be entiusted to a Mixed Commission, in which Austiia, in 
virtue of the great commeicial interests she has at stake, should be 
lepresentedas well as the Riparian States , and it was tmthei pio- 
posed that the Austrian membei of this Mixed Commission should 
be the President, and that he should have a casting vote in case 
of an equal division ot opinion. The Riparian Btates, and espe- 
cially Roumania, having strongly objected to this pioposal, M. 
Bari5ie, the French member of the Euiopean Commission, laid 
before it a plan foi compromising the difficulty He suggested 
that Austiia, Roumania, Seivia and Bulgana should each have a 
repiesentative on the Mixed Commission, and that each of the 
members of the Euiopean Commission should seive on it succes- 
sively for SIX months at a time, in the alphabetical order of the 
coimtiies they represented , Austiia presiding, hut without a 
casting vote Roumania, however, objected to the piesence of any 
Austrian member whatevei on the Mixed Commission , notwith- 
standing which the plan was agreed to by the other commissioners 
and delegates, although Bulgana made leseivntions to the effect 
that the Austrian and Roumanian members of the Euiopean 
Commission should be debaired from serving on the Mixed Com- 
mission, as those countiies would already be represented theie by 
permanent members Austria, on the other hand, stated that her 
consent to a pi elongation of the powers of the Euiopean commis- 
sion aftei Apnl 24, 1883, must be conditional on aiiangements 
satisfaetoiy to hei being made as to the Mixed Commission, 
wlnle Russia indicated that her consent to such prolongation would 
depend on concessions being made to her with legaid to the 
Kiba branch of the Danube, ovei which the Euiopean Commission 
had hitherto not exercised its light of control 

Under these ciiciimstances England proposed to the Powers 
that a Conference should assemble in London to consider the 
follo-wing questions —(1) The prolongation of the poweis of the 
Euiopean Commission, (2) the confiimation of the legulations 
for the Mixed Commission , and (3) the extension ol the powers of 
the Euiopean Commission to Ibiaila. The Conference held its 
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fiist meeting on Februaiy 8. The majoiity of the plenipoten- 
liaiies decided to admit lepiesentatives fiom Eoumania and Servia 
to the Confeience, hut with a consultative voice only, and to accept 
lepiesentations from the Bulgarian representative only through 
tho Tuikish Ambassadoi Seivia accepted this decision, but 
Eoumania and Bulgaiia piotested, and took no part in the Con- 
feience, though its protocols were communicated to their repre- 
sentatives After sitting nearly a month, the Conference arrived 
at the following decisions, which were embodied in a Treaty signed 
on March 10 — 

1 That the diiiation of the European Commission should be 
piolonged for a peiiod of twenty-one years, and that on the ex- 
piiation of this term the Commission should continue to exeicise 
its functions for terms of thiee years, unless, one year before the 
expiiation of any sucli term, notice should be given by one of the 
conti acting Poweis of a wish to piopose modifications in the 
constitution or powers of the Commission. 

2 That the regulations as to the Mixed Commission should be 
adopted, with the expression of a hope that Eoumania and Bul- 
garia would also adopt them, in view of the unanimous vote of the 
Powers on the subject, and of concessions which Austria offered to 
make as legardsthe appointment of siib-inspectois by the Eiveiain 
States, and the abandonment of the double lepiesentation of 
Austria and Eoumania on the Mixed Commission 

3. That the powers of the European Commission should be 
extended to Ibiaila. 

4. That with legard to those poitions of the Kilia branch of 
the Danube of which both banks belong to either Eussia oi 
Eoumania, or which divide the teriitoiies of those States, any 
works to he undertaken should be earned out by eithei Eussia or 
Eoumama, provided that the plans are communicated to the 
European Commission, with the sole object of establishing that 
the proposed works would not interfere in any way with tlie navi- 
gation of the other branches of the river. 

A peiiod of six months was assigned for the exchange of the 
ratifications of the Treaty, during which time it was hoped that 
the adhesion of all the Eiverain Poweis would be received. This, 
however, was not the case ; Eoumania persisted in her obj'ection to 
the presidency of Anstiia in the Mixed Commission , and although 
her King, and M. Biatiano, her Piime Minister, paid a visit to 
Vienna in the autumn, thereby giving a pioof of then desiie to 
maintain friendly relations with the Austio-Hungarian Government, 
the difficulty remained unsettled at the end of the year 

Of the other small States of Eastern. Europe, Bulgaiia and 
Servia occupied the most attention. In January the strong auti- 
Eussian feeling which had for some time been manifested in 
Eastern Eoumeha, spread to Bulgaria. The local piefeots, who 
were mostly Eussians, disregarded the existmg laws, and carried 
on the administration according to then fancy, thereby ci eating 
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much digconteut among the native population The lesult was 
that the Eadical Cabinet lesigned, and was succeeded by one com- 
posed mamly of memheis of the Conservative paity. The Eadi- 
cals now began to agitate, not only against the Grovemment, hut 
against the Soveieign himself, and they issued a seditious piocla- 
mation declaiing that “ the Battenberg prince must be expelled 
fiom the countiy on the day of the Czar’s coronation.” At the 
begmrung of Maieh the qiiaiiels between the Eadicals and Con- 
servatives again culminated in a Cabinet crisis. The Conseivative 
Cabinet leaigned , and a new Mmistiy was foimed (March 16), the 
leading members of which were the Eussian G-eneials Soboleff 
and Kanlbars, the foimei as Piime Minister and the latter as 
h'Enistei for Wai. This lesult of the crisis caused general indig- 
nation m Bulgaiia Both paities now peiceived that they had 
been duped by the Eussians, who, since the time of Prince Dou- 
doukoff Korsakoff, the first Eussian commissioner, had skilfully 
sown dissensions between them in order to gain powei foi them- 
selves The two Eussian generals, together with the Panslavist 
agitator, M Jonin, who had been appointed the Eussian diplo- 
matic agent at Sofia, had become piactically the luleis of the 
countiy, and the Conservative leadei, M. Natchievitcli, joined the 
Eadicals under M ZankofiF, to put an end to Eussian supremacy 
and prepare a new Constitution in place of the one which had been 
suspended in 1881 A compact was signed with this object in 
August, and laid before Prmce Charles, who received it favourably , 
but the Eassian generals promptly interposed, and Prince CharleSj 
fearing a military revolution, yielded to then objections. At the 
beginning of September, however, finding that the officers of the 
army had refused to join in any action against him, he dismissed 
Grenerals Soboleff and Kaulbars, appointed M. Zankoff Piime 
Minister, and convoked the Sobianye or National Assembly, which 
resolved that in future the War Ministei should be a purely 
admmistiative official, responsible to the Chambei, and that the 
real commander of the aimy should be the Prince. The new 
coalition Cabmet was hailed with great rejoicings in all paits of 
Bulgaiia, and the dismissal of the Eussian generals produced 
umversal satisfaction. This step was followed on Oetobei 26 by a 
decree for the dismissal of the Eussian officers m the Bulgarian 
aimy, and the appointment of Colonel Kotelnikoff, with the con- 
sent of the Eussian Government, as Minister foi Wai. The ordei 
dismissing the Eussian officers in the Bulgaiian aimy, however. 
Was revoked m November, an arrangement havmg been entered 
mto on the subject between the Bulgarian Ministry and Colonel 
Kaulbars, who was sent from St Petersburg on a mission to Sofia 
for this purpose. Under this arrangement all the Eussian officers 
in the Bulgarian seivice are to be under the direct orders of the 
Pnnce, and to be subject in all respects to the Bulgarian lawg. 
As to the question of frammg a new Constitution, the Sobranye 
decided in December in favour of the creation of an “Uppei 
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House,” as in otbei constitutional countries ; but HO other alteia- 
tion 18 to be made in the Constitution of Tirnovo until it has had 
a three years’ tiial. 

In SeiYia things weie pietty quiet duiing the fiist half of 
the year, except that the old ecclesiastical conflicts weie lel^ived 
by the appointment of the Anti-Kussian aicbimandiite Maiazo- 
vitch to be Metropolitan of Belgrade, on Apiil 2. This appoint- 
ment was due to the Mmistiy of M Piiotchanatz, which 
was stiongly under the influence of Austria , but when the elec- 
tions took place foi the Skouptchma in August, the Eadicals 
obtained a large majority both ovei the IVIinisteiialist, oi philo- 
Ausbiian party, and the Liberal, oi philo-Kussian party, under M 
Eistitch Notwithstanding this the Groveinment remained in office, 
and managed to cany some of its measures by using the light 
granted to it by the Constitution of nominating 45 members of 
its own party to the Chamber. The Eadical feeling in the country, 
howevei, daily grew stronger, and at the end of September the 
Puotohanatz Ministry resigned, and was succeeded by a Liberal 
Cabinet formed by M. Knstitch, who was Munster of the Inteiior 
in the Eistitch ]\£inistry, and had in that capacity obtained a high 
reputation foi administrative ability. The new Premier, a man of 
“ blood and non,” began his period of office by closing the Skoupt- 
china His next step, in view of the attempts of the Eadical 
party to stir up an insuiiection, was to oidei the disarmament of 
the militia, and at the same time the laws relating to the liberty 
of the pi ess and of public meeting were suspended, and the dis- 
turbed districts placed in a state of siege Einally, on the night 
of November G, the Eadical leaders at Belgrade were dragged out 
of then beds and taken to prison. Outbreaks of the peasantry 
took place in \aiious parts of the country, and even two towns, 
Alexinatz and Kujacevatz, were occupied by the insuigents, but 
the insurrection was speedily suppressed by the troops, and before 
the end of November qmet was leestablished, though the high- 
handed measiues of the Government left much latent discon- 
tent. 

Although “ the cockpit of Emope ” has this year afforded 
several oppoitunities for conflicts among the European powers, the 
general tendency of events has been not only to avoid such con- 
flicts, but gradually to emancipate the smaller States on the 
Danube from foieign control. At the beginning of the ycai the 
Turkish Goveinment seemed inclined to approach Eussia , but the 
result ot the pourparleis which took place in October between 
Mukhtai Pasha and the Cabinets of Beilin and Vienna was that 
Turkey, if not actually admitted into the Austio-German alliance, 
was brought into close relations with it, and Lord Duffeiin’s 
renewed representations in favour of reforms being granted to 
Armenia consequently remained without any practical effect, 
especially as the view held on the Continent on this subject was 
that to giant any rights of self-government to Armenia would be 
s2 
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to piepare the way for the subjection of that piovince to Russia. 
Eoumania, too, notwithstanding’ hei dispute with Aiistiia as to 
the Danubian commission, foimally pioclaimed liei adherence to 
the policy of Gteimany, thioiigh the speech of her Piime Minister, 
M Biatiano, in the Eoumanian Chambei in Novembei. M 
Biatiano quoted on this occasion the foUowing words, spoken to 
him by Pimce Bismaick at his late visit to Beilin “ If you wish 
for peace, join us , if you want wai,you must go to someone else”; 
and he thus concluded his speech amid the loud applause of the 
House “ We aie for peace, and anyone wishing to provoke a wai 
will find us an enemy ” In Biilgaiia, as has been shown above, 
the influence of Eussni, which had until this year been paramount, 
has almost disappeared, thanks to the independent attitude 
assumed by Piince Alexandei since his visits in ihe summer to 
Berlin and Vienna, and to the coabtion against the Russian 
Generals of the Bulgarian Libeials and Conseivatives As has 
fiequently been the case, Russian policy once more failed through 
the over -zeal of its agents The attempt of Geneial Kaiilbais 
and M Jonm to foice Prince Alexandei to abdicate his powers by 
means of a mihtaiy levolution, was piohahly not authorised by 
the Russian Government, though it would doubtless have been 
approved had it been successful As it turned out, Bulgaria has 
asserted her independence, and Russia, being unwilling to provoke 
a war, has been obliged to accept a situation which couid not fail 
to be somewhat hutmliating to her. The visits of the Piince of 
Bulgaiia in Apiil, and of the Piince of Montenegro in August, to 
Constantinople, were said to have been prompted by Russia, who 
doubtless would have been glad to promote a coalition of the 
Slavonic States with then Ottoman neighbour against Austiia 
Another move m this direction was made on August 12, when 
the Servian pretender, Piince Peter Kaiageoigievitch, who was 
exiled from Servia for his paiticipation in the miiidei of the late 
Servian Piince Michael, was maitied to the Piinoess Zoika of 
Montenegro , and this gave use to a repetition of the rumonis 
of a Balkan Fedeiation under the Pnnce of Montenegio, which 
had prevailed during the preceding yeai The paity of Pnnce 
Karageorgievitch, however, possesses hut little influence in Seivia, 
and the present King of that country would certainly not join a 
federation under the Pnnce of Montenegro Pnnce Karageoi- 
gievitch IS a proteg6 of Russia, but Russia has now little influence 
among the Balkan States except in Montenegro itself, and the 
Servian pretender will piobably have to be content ’with the posi- 
tion of hrother-in-law to the prince who rules at Cetinye. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MINOK Sa?ATE3 OP ETOOPfl 

I. BELGIUM II NETHEKLAHDS. III. SiyiTZEBLAWD, IV. SPAIN 
T. rOKTUGAL. VI. DENMABK. VII. SWEDEN VIII NOBWAY. 

I BELGIUM 

The most important event of the yeai was the adoption by the 
Legislative Chambeis of a Bill piesented by the Government 
relative to a consideiable extension of the light of vote. There 
had, hitheito, been thiee classes of electors in Belgium, all of 
whom possessed a rating qualification, which was fixed at a mini- 
mum ot 10 fiancs foi communal, 20 fiancs foi piovincial rates, or 42 
iiancs of direct taxation The piinciide of this electoial lefoim was 
the addition of educational capacity to the foimer rating qualifi- 
cation. The new law was natuially only applicable to the lower 
classes of electors. Ministers of State, members of both legisla- 
tive chambeis, of provincial and communal councils, piofessois and 
lioldeis of diplomas deliveied by the Universities or othei State 
recogmsed establishments of public instruction, commissioned and 
non-commissioned officeis of the Army and Navy, magistrates, 
members of the cleigy receiving as such a salaiytioin the state, 
Ac , in short, nineteen classes ot citizens whose educational attain- 
ments were otherwise patent, vveie exempted from the opeiation 
of tlie new law Foi such, however, as did not belong to any of the 
“ privileged ” classes, a carefully elaborated system of examination 
was laid down — and the successful candidates acquiied thereby 
the right of voting m all communal and piovincial elections. Tins 
examination compiised all the subjects lecogmsed as obligatory by 
Alt 6 of the law of 1879, 4e leading and wilting, in the 
mother tongue, either Fiench or Flemish, a knowledge ot aritli- 
metio and of the legal standard of weights and measuies, the out- 
lines of geography, national history, and of la morale. In order 
to insure impaitiahty, each jury appointed to examine the candi- 
dates was to be composed of three members, all belonging to 
distiiots outside that in which the examination was held , one 
member was to be chosen from the officials of State schools, one 
fiom those connected with piivate (cleiical) schools, whilst the 
third, who was the ex offiew chairman, was to be wholly discon- 
nected with any teaching body. 

The total number of the new electors called into existence undei 
the new law has not yet been as fully ascertained , but up to the 
close of the year some 50,000 had qualified themselves, involving 
an incieasO of 44 per cent, of the previously existing number of 
provincial and communal electors, 
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With stiange inconsistency, jnst at the time when the Grovern- 
ment was urging foiwaid its scheme of electoral reform, the 
memba’s of the EstiemeLeft intervened with another more radical 
and Entailing the revision of certain articles of the Constitution, 
and having foi its object the adoption of universal suffrage 
Already in 1881 the Eadicals had brought this question before the 
Chamber, at the time that the law on the local governing bodies 
(Deputations Per manentes) had been under discussion, and then 
attitude on that occasion had very nearly brought about a minis- 
terial ciisis. It was therefore to the regret of the moderates that 
the same proposition — entailing the same risks as previously foi the 
Libeial party, should have been brought forward just when the 
Government was partially enteiing mto the views of the advanced 
party by the suppression of the rating qualihoation The debates 
which ensued were animated and frequently violent, but the reso- 
lution was finally rejected by 116 against 10, the Eight voting on 
this occasion with the Left The significance of this vote was 
that it clearly showed that public opimon in Belgium was opposed 
to any revision of the Constitution, m the diiection of univeisal 
sufiiage 

In the course of the Session, a Bill brought forward but finally 
rejected aftei lengthy debates, proposed the suppression of a con- 
siderable numbei of cleiical charges (wcanafs) which had lapsed in 
consequence of the excommunications issued on the occasion of the 
Education Act of 1879, the suppiession of the traitements das 
chanomes, and the sensible diminution of the salaries of the 
Bishops, who, in 1879, and subsequently had taken the lead in 
open revolt against the laws. The legislature of the year was 
marked by a fmthei imoad on special class-piivileges. Hithoito, 
the seminarists and students at the normal schools had been 
exempted from military service The suppression of this favoui, 
long demanded by the Libeials, was at length voted by the 
Chambeis, in spite of the violent opposition of the members of the 
Eight, who mamtained that the real, but unavowed object of the 
measiue was to raise obstacles to the lecimtment of the parochial 
cleigy This aiguiment was, howevei, destioyed by the Mimstei 
of Justice, M. Baia, who showed that more than 40 per cent, of 
the seminaiists never undertook cures, but became Jesuits, Domi- 
mcans, or piofessois m Catholic schools On the other hand, it 
was notorious that large numbers of young men only entered the 
seminaries m order to avoid the military service 

In spite of the Act passed in 1882, on the DeputaUona Per- 
manentes^ the Government found itself forced to revise the law 
relating fo the pecuniary hability of communal and provincial 
bodies. The main object of the measure had been to ensuie the 
coinplete execution of the law on piimaiy teaching , bub in several 
Cathohe communes, hostile to the law of 1879, the legal presciip- 
nms had been ignored, and the official teachers remained unpaid, 
and the DSpwtatwns Perrmnentes had ratified these illegal pro- 



oeedings. In the face of such oigamsed hostility, the G-overnment 
found itself powerless, and forced on various occasions to appeal to 
the Chamheis to vote important sums of money foi the teachers’ 
salaries. Prior to the law of 1879, the Government had the right 
to inscribe in the communal and provincial budgets the sums re- 
quired by the law for the expenses of public instruction ; but had 
not the power to force the communal oi piovincial councils to pay 
the sums thus apportioned, the Deputations Pei'manentes or the 
Communial Councils taking alone the light of issue mandats de 
paiement (waiiants) foi all expenses lefeiiing either to the pro- 
vmce or to the commune. The new law put an end to this situa- 
tion, by giving the Government the right of issmng warrants in 
the event of refusal by the Deputations Permanantes. 

The year’s budget, as presented by the Minister of Finance, 
disclosed a deficit of about 25,000,000 francs, to cover which new 
taxes had to be imposed. To cover one-half of this deficiency, the 
Government proposed taxes on securities of various sorts {valours 
mobikeres)) on Stock Exchange transactions, as well as on cofFee, 
alcohol, and tobacco’ The tax on coffee was rejected by a large 
majority, but all the other taxes, after ceitam modifications by 
the Chambers, were voted, after stormy debates, in the course of 
which the extreme Left more than once united with the Eight 
against the Government, thereby threatening to bung about a 
Mimsteiial crisis, and creating considerable anxiety throughout 
the country 

In military, and even in civilian circles, some excitement was 
occasioned by the summaiy dismissal of Lieut.-Geneial Brialmont 
The Ministiy, against the tone of public opinion, were forced to 
this step by the remonstrances of the Austrian Foreign Office. 
General Brialmont, at the sobeitation of the Eoumanian Govein- 
ment, had undertaken to advise upon certain strategic works which 
the Austro-Hungai'ian Cabinet regarded as necessary to the Habs- 
bui'g monarchy. General Brialmont having gone to Eoumania 
without the necessary authorisation from the hlmistei of War, 
was therefore suspended temporarily from the Belgian seivicc. 
But his leinstatement was not long postponed, for the Belgian 
army could scarcely dispense with the services of an officer who 
as military engineer occupies one oi the foremost places in 
Eiu'ope 

The coolness between Belgium and Holland, which had natiually 
grown out of the events of 1850 and the proclamation of Belgian 
independence, has for years been dying away, and evidence that 
cordial relations might be restored gvew stronger year by year 
The journey of King William III to Belgium, and the return 
visit of Leopold II. to Holland in the course of the year, gave official 
recognition to this change of feeling. The interviews between 
the two monarchs were of the most cordial natme , and the hearty 
receptions mutually accorded by the people showed that this re- 
pewal of fiiendly intercourse was endorsed by popular sentiment. 
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Thiee yeais pieviously, in 1880, Belgium, out of legaid for 
Holland, had suppiessed the September fStes, commemorative of 
the founding of Belgian independence, and fiom that moment 
moie friendly lelabons between the two royal families were esta- 
blished. It IS anticipated that the establishment of Customs 
union between the two countries will be one of the eailiest fiuits 
of the existing good understanding, public opinion in Holland 
being very favomable to this measure, whilst in Belgium it is 
supported by both political parties with equal waimth. 


n THE NETHERLANDS. 

The dissensions in the Liberal paity had, it may be lemem- 
beied, made the accession to of&ceof Baion Van Lynden’s coalition 
Ministry the only solution of the political dead-lock. An aiiange- 
ment of this nature could at the best be only tempoiaiy As early 
as January, duiing the discussion of the budget foi 1883, a violent 
altercation aiose between the Minister of the Inteiioi,M. Tynackei- 
Hoidyck, and a membei of the Liberal majority in the First Cham- 
ber of the States-General, out of ceitam expressions used by the 
Minister relative to the limits of lay-teaching. M Tynackei- 
Hoidyck had openly declared himself hostile to the piinoiple, and 
added that he consideied the suppiession of all teaching given by 
the State would maik a distinct ad'^'ance towards his ideal. A 
Liberal member, M. Pyckd, immediately took up these words, and 
vehemently npbiaided the Minister for his violation of the under- 
standing on which the Administration held office. In leply, M. 
Tynacker-Hordyck hastened to declaie that be had only expressed 
a puiely personal opinion, and that the Government had not the 
slightest intention of modifying in any way the organisation of 
public teaching, as it bad been settled by the law of 1878 

Immediate peiil was averted, but the danger soon re-appenied 
under another form; and this time the lesidt was the lesignation 
of the Minister of the Colonies, M. de Biauw. Consequent upon 
a vote of censme m the Second Chambei of the States-General, 
the Mimster was charged with having granted a fiesh concession 
silver names of Billiton on veiy questionable conditions. 
When the debate came on, the majoiity of the Mimsteis ostenta- 
tiously absented themselves, instead of tiying to defend then col- 
league M. de Brauw theieupon resigned, and his portfolio was 
handed over to M. Talmaan Kip, the Minister of Wai A month 
later, the Ministers collectively teudeied then lesignation on a 
question of electoral reform In the previous yeai, the Govern- 
ment had brought forward a bill extending the light of voting by 
a considerable lowering of the franchise. This pioposal was on 
m point of being discussed when the Government demanded its 
adjournment, on the ground that a revision of electoial legislation 
based on a reduction of the fianchise should be postponed until 
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after the refoim of the laws relating to taxation. The adjourn- 
ment demanded was, indeed, voted by 66 against 12, on account 
of fiesh dissensions amongst the Libeials, but tbiougbout the 
countiy the dissatisfaction was so gieat, and the difficulties of 
governing without the help of a stable majority were so obvious, 
that the Ministers decided to tender their resignation, which the 
King accepted. 

As on a pievious occasion and under similai ciicumstances, 
instead of calling the Libeials to power, the King charged M. 
Heemsberk, one of the leaders of the Conservative party, to fomi 
an administration. M. Heemskerk refused to accept this task, 
deeming it impossible that a Consei vative cabinet would be accepted 
by the Second Chamber as then composed The King thereupon 
resorted to the Liberals, but neither M. Van Rees, the President of 
the Second Chambei, noi M Gleichmann, the foiniei Minister of 
Finances, was able to unite the vaiious groups of the Libeial party, 
and both finally had to lelinquish the task. After these vaiious 
failures, the King once more had recourse to M. Heemskeik. The 
group of which he was the recognised leader in the Chambei did 
not number as many members as there were vacant ministerial 
posts , and, at the same time, M Heemskeik could not altogether 
lely on the other members of the Conservative party. His solu- 
tion of the clifBculty was one to which foreign statesmen often aie 
obliged to lesoit He chose his colleagues altogether outside the 
Chambers , most of those being men of small political impoitance, 
but of lecognised administiative ability The new Cabinet was 
thus composed — M. Heemskeik, President of the Council and 
Minister of the Inteiioi , M Vandei Does de Willeboi'-, Foreign 
Affairs , M. Dutour van Bellingham, Justice , Vice-Admii al 
Geerling, Marine , M Gi obbec, Finances , GeneialWeitzel, Wai ; 
M. Vandenbeig, Wateistaad, and M van Blooman-Waaiideis, 
‘Colonies. These ministeis did not all belong to the Consei vative 
party, some being moderate Liberals, and two being Catholics. The 
anti-Libeials weie nevertheless in a majoiity in the now Cabinet, 
and almost then first act was to abandon the project of extension 
of the fianchise, which circumstances had ioiced upon M van 
Lynden. In oidei, however, to attenuate the anti-Libeial character 
of this policy, the Cabinet announced the nomination of a special 
Commission to study the question of the revision of the constitu- 
tion, on the ground that some report of this nature was logically 
necessary previous to any alteration of the existing electoral system. 

All the political parties weie lepresented on this Gommissiou, 
and it was ultimately constituted to include, in addition to the 
military members, 7 Libeials, 3 ultra-Piotestants, 2 Catholics, and 
2 Conservatives The task assigned to the Commission comprised 
three questions of primary importance the representative system, 
compulsory mihtary service in the place of conscijption, and* 
primary instruction. Anothei point, relating to the oidei of suc- 
cession to the throne, was by general consent kept in the back- 
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ground, and was only to be examined with the King’s consent, and 
at his invitation. 

The elections for the renewal of half the members of the Second 
Chamber of the States-Greneral took place soon after the constitu- 
tion of the new Ministry. The provincial elections, which had 
taken place a few weeks eaiher, had shown unfavourably to the 
Liberals, although they actually lost no seats. The general elec- 
tions had almost similar results, the Liberals losing only two seats 
in the Second Chamber. Nommally they continued to dispose of 
a majority of six votes, but the want of discipline and union m the 
party renders it powerless to take office with any hope of stability. 
The triennial renewal of part ot the members of the Fust Chamber 
showed results Rumbn to those remaiked in the Second Chamber 
The Liberals retained a majority, but the activity of the Con- 
servatives was rewarded by then sensible piogiess in public 
opiuion 

The want of umon amongst the various factions of the Liberal 
party has not only been marked by hesitancy in then policy, but 
has caused all the moderate and undecided members of that party 
to separate from M Kaffeyne and to rally to the ultra-Plotes- 
tants 

The new Cabinet met with a rebuff soon after the opening of 
the new paihamentary session The ministry hastened to lay 
befoie the States-General various schemes foi increasing the re- 
venue, and amongst others a proposal to le-establish Customs duties 
on the importation of cereals. This was summarily rejected by the 
financial commission of the Second Chamber, as being contraiy to 
the principles of Free Trade. Soon afterwards, the budget foi the 
Indies, disclosing a deficit of 15 million floims, was rejected by 
43 against 35, and the consequence of this vote was the lesignation 
of the Minister of the Colonies, and of the Groveinor-G-cneial of 
the East Indies, M. Jacob The chapter of the Budget lelatmg to 
the Colomes was changed into a piovisional credit for six months, 
and the Minister of Wai took over M van Blcemen-Waanders’ 
duties as Colomal Mmistei The situation at Atchin contmued 
unchanged, and, as the King said m his speech at the opening of 
the Session, continued to impose serious duties on the armv and 
navy. 

The first result of the legislation of the previous year dealing 
with the Temperance question was the reduction of the Customs 
duties on alcohohc liquors for 1882 by not less than 602,863 florins 
as compared with the receipts of the preceding year, pointing to a 
diminished consumption of more than a milhon hties of wine and 
spirits. 

The International Exhibition organised at Amsterdam succeeded 
beyond all hopes, and revealed the riches and power of Holland, as 
well as its cordial relations with the Foreign Powers , but it was 
especially useful as showmg some of the practical results of thq 
Dutch system of managing her colonies. 
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nr SWITZEELAND 

Public inteiest m Switzerland during tbe couise of tlie year 
gathered more round religious and social questions than round 
purely political topics. The nomination of Bishop Meimillod to 
the episcopal see of Lausanne and Geneva was the cause of pro- 
tiacted discussion between the Federal Council and the Vatican. 
It will be lememheied that in 1876 Pius IX., contiaiy to the 
provisions of the Concordat, by which the relations between the 
State and the Catholic Church in Switzerland are regulated, had 
endeavoured to separate the joint diocese of Lausanne, Fiibourg 
and Geneva, on behalf of Msg Meimillod (at that time only the 
cur4 in the latter-named capital), whom he wished to appoint 
Vicai-Apostolio at Geneva The National Council of Geneva 
refused to admit this separation of the former diocese, and to 
reoogmze M Meimillod’s new title. The Concordat with Eomo 
was thereupon repudiated, and Msg. Mermillod, having brought 
himself within I the realm of the civil law, was exiled; and the 
State of Geneva, by a law passed in October 1876, officially 
joined the Old Catliolicism, with Msg. Herzog as bishop. In the 
couise of the present year, the Catholic bishop of Lausanne died, 
and the Vatican decided to appoint the Abbe Savoy to the vacant 
see The Federal Council protested that they could not admit 
such a nomination, which would imply a lecogmtron of the 
sepal ation of the former diocese. The Pope, consequently, in the 
hopes of setthng the difficulty, appointed the exiled prelate, Msg 
MermiUod, to the reunited see of Lausanne-Fiibouig-Gcneva. 

Meanwhile, the P'edeial Council had cancelled the decree of 
exile pronounced against Msg Meimillod thereby allowing him 
again to inhabit Switzerland, but no allusion was made to the 
Papal decision oi to his appointment to the joint bishopiic Tlio 
Geneva Council, however, did not long conceal its intentions — it 
refused to latify the nomination of Msg. MeimiUod as Bishop of 
Geneva, — adding, that the only prelate who had light of episcopal 
jurisdiction and administration in the Canton was Msg. Herzog, 
the State-recognised bishop. Msg. Meimillod, thus prevented 
from actmg as the regular bishop, could not do so as a dissident, 
inasmuch as by Article 50 of the Federal Constitution no new 
bishopiio can be created on Swiss territory without the consent of 
the Confederation, a mark of confidence which, aftei lira open re- 
bellion against the Cantonal law, Msg Mermillod was not likely 
to obtain 

In the course of this piotiacted discussion, Leo XIII. had for- 
mally annulled the decree of his predecessor relative to the 
partition of the Lausanne-Fiibomg-Geneva diocese, and, on his 
side, Msg. Mermillod had announced to the Federal Council that 
he gave up the functions as Vicai-Apostolic, which had been 
confeiied upon him by Pius IX. The causes of his exile having 
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thus "been removed, the Federal Council could not longer oppose 
his return to Switzerland, hut the condition was imposed that he 
should perform no act of episcopal jurisdiction ; a proviso which 
left, entire hheity of action to the Geneva Cantonal Council 
The president of this assembly declared, amidst loud applause, that 
the Government would not hesitate to apply the existing laws, and 
even piopose new ones, if any fresh attempt at usurpation weie 
made. An address approving the conduct of the Cantonal Council 
was immediately signed by several thousands of citizens of the 
Canton, and a later date, when the elections took place in 
November, all the outgoing Eadical members were re-elected to 
the Council with only one exception. 

A further question bearing on the lelatious of Cliuich and State 
was about the same time the object of considerable discussion. A 
resolution was submitted to the National Council to the effect 
that no new bishopric should be created on Swiss territory, even 
after a popular 'placet^ unless tbe new bishop could piove to the 
Federal Council, before his installation, that the Pope had by dis- 
pensation reheved him of the episcopal oath of obedience, which 
ran “I promise to puisne and to hght (combattre) with all my 
energies, all heretics, schismatics,” &c. The object of this proviso 
was, that such an oath was manifestly in opposition to Article 50 
of the Swiss constitution, by which freedom of faith is guaranteed 
After lengthy and animated debates, the proposition was, however, 
finally rejected 


In commercial legislation dmung the year, the Federal Council, 
at the instigation of the Protectionists, was induced to accept the 
General^ Taiitf (tarif de oomhat'), in the place of the former taiiff 
(tan/ d'uaage as it was called), which was far more favourable to 
importation. At first, the Federal Council was opposed to any 
reactionary measures , but finally, the pressure hi ought to beai 
by the individual cantons upon then representatives was too gicat 
for the Free Traders to i esist The application, however, of the 
new tariff was indefinitely postponed, and was regarded chiefly as a 
weapon placed at the disposal of the Federal Council foi use, when 
the discussion of the future commercial treaties with foreign 
countries came forward, and in view of any recuiience of the severe 
commercial and agricultural crisis which hung over the coimtiy. 

Another financial question, although only of local interest, 
created ranch excitement Some twenty years back a numbei oi 
raihoadshad been projected and completed in various parts of 
Switzerland, the cential Government having granted concessions, 
and the cantons and towns advanced considerable emprunts, sums 
raised by local loans, expecting to more than cover and extinguish 
their debts by the enhanced value of land and the increased com- 
mercial advantages created by the new means of communication. 
The town of Winterthur took the lead in promoting a railroad 
directly uniting the Lake of Geneva and the Lalre of Constance. The 
expenses were enormous, but weie met by a loan, guaranteed by 
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the foul larp;e tovras most diiectly interested in the success of the 
enteipiihe, Winteithur in the Canton ot Ziiiich, andthice towns of 
the Canton of Aaigau The lailioad, howevei, failed to fulfil the 
anticipations of its promoteis, and the bondholdeia insisted on being 
paid the sums due to them The line being insolvent, appeaTwas 
made to the guaiantors Winteithur at once faced its quota of tlie 
liahiUties , hut the othei towns refusing to pay their shaie, 
Winterthui also refused to continue the payment. That town was 
thcieupon declared bankiiipt by the Zuiicli Law Court, on the 
petition of ceitain creditors, and the bailiffs {agents du Jisc) even 
began to make an inventoiy of the goods of the town, pievions to 
selling them by auction The Federal Council, at this junctuie, 
interfered in these pioceedings, and voted a sum of 2,400,000 fianc.s 
to help the three Aigovian towns in then financial difficulty. The 
Aigovians, howevei, lefused this aid, saying that banki uptcy was 
their only means of settling the question. Tire Federal Counci], 
in Older to maintain the credit of the countiy, refused to peimit 
this, and passed a special law lequiring ^he Aigovian towns to 
return to legal measures This law having been declared urgent, 
was, by exception, nob submitted to populai verdict. 

The Canton of Seine was the only one in all Switzerland whoso 
constitution, dating from 1846, bad never been revised or even 
modified. It was, consequently, no longer on a level with the 
actual social conditions The democratic paity, therefore, set 
itself to get up petitions, claiming the revision of the constitution, 
and veiy rapidly obtained tlie 8,000 signatures lequisite to 
endorse a demand of this nature. The National Council 
theieupon submitted the question to a populai vote, asking, first, 
whether revision was oi was not necessary, and secondly, the 
first point being admitted, whether the revision should be by the 
National Council, oi by an AesembUe conshtiiante, elected 
ad hoc. By 27,000 against 12,000 the iieople decided that thoie 
was need foi a revision, and that this work should be performed by 
a “ Constituante ” The elections which took place in August for 
the nomination of this Assembly were marked by the complete 
defeat of the Conservatives, whose leaders were almost all rejected ; 
more than two-third of the members of the Constituante (102) 
belongmg to the Liberal party, as against 75 Conservatives. This 
vote was regarded by the Liberal party throughout the Confedera- 
tion as Of more than mei e local importance, on account of the large 
influence exercised by the Canton of Beine over the rest of the 
Cantons. 

Towards the close of the year it was represented to the Fedeial 
Council that notwithstanding the treaty of 1815, by which a 
portion of Haute Savoie was declared neutral, French troops had 
encamped on that territory, and had, moreover, commenced certain 
strategic works. After a prolonged interchange of notes between 
the Swiss and the French Groveinments, the affair was settled ; but 
the general opinion prevailed that the Federal Council should 
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■without delay hung the question of the neutrality of Haute Sa'voie 
befoie the Signatoiy Powers of the Treaty of Vienna, and claim 
the authorisation foi Switzerland to occupy the territory in ques- 
tion m case of wai, in spite of its subsequent annexation to France, 
Some measures had to he taken against the Salvation Army, 
which had begun to display its activity in Greueva. After the ex- 
pulsion of several of its principal members, the whole army ivas 
finally expelled fiom the Swiss territory according to Art 52 of the 
Federal Constitution, forbidding the establishment of any foreign 
rehgious oidei or association, and refusing to any member of these 
associations the light of preaching then doctrines -without the 
assent of the National Council. At the close of the year M, 
Welti was appointed successor to M. Eucbonnet as President of 
the Swiss Gonfedeiation 


. IV SPAIN. 

Almost simultaneously -with the commencement of the yeai a 
mimsteiial crisis was brought about by Senoi Camacho’s (Minister 
of Finance) pioposal foi the sale of Crown foiests to the amount 
of forty million of pesetas, in order to balance the Treasury 
accounts. This was opposed (in the Council) by his colleague of 
Public Works, Senor Albareda Conciliation being found im- 
possible, and the Mimsters threatening to withdraw, followed by 
their respective partisans, Senoi Sagasta, with the assent of the 
Cabinet, sought the King on January 7, and tendeied its resigna- 
tion, Senor Sagasta was at once charged with the task of forming 
a new Cabinet, which was proved to be composed of Constitutionals 
and Centralists as follows Senores Sagasta, Piesident; Pelayo 
Cuesta, Finance; Pio GuEon, Home OflSce; Romeio Giion, Jus- 
tice , General Martinez Campos, War , Maiquis de la Vega de 
Armyo, Foreign Affairs; Eeai-Admnal Eodriguez Alias, Navy; 
the poet Nunez de Arce, Colonies; and Senoi Gamazo, Public 
Works. On January 20, the new Cabinet presented themselves 
to the Cortes They professed the compatibility of prudent re- 
forms with the monarchy of Don Alphonso XII , declared it 
would be the conciliation of all parties, and then cndeavoui to 
bring over the Eepiiblicans to monarchy Among other declaia- 
tions, Senor Sagasta said that the Budget would he balanced 
Without the sale of Crown foiests, hut that in other respects the 
late Mimstei Camacho’s financial scheme was approved by the 
present admimstiation. 

A few days later the Government gained a first success by the 
election of Marquis de Sardoal as first Viee-Piesident of the 
Congress, Sefioi Sagasta and the Marquis having made up their 
quarrel, which had caused the latter to refuse a seat in the Cabinet 
which had been offered to him. Without delay the Ministry then 
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submitted to the Coites a mimbei of measuiea m suppoit of then 
piogramme 

In the Senate Selloi Gorradi’a motion for abolishing the oath 
was withdiawn on Senoi Sagasta’s declaiation that it was indifferent 
to the Groveinment whether Senatois took the oath or made an 
affirmation. This comae displeased the Libeials, who censiiied 
the democratic Mimster of Justice, Eomeio Q-iron, for accepting 
that issue, but a few days later (February 4), a Bill for abohshing 
the oath was brought in and siimraaiily rejected in the Gongiess 
by 162 votes against 14 The prominent pait taken by the 
hlmisteis in opposing this measuie, gave occasion to the Ee- 
publican Deputy, Gronzalez Senano, to exclaim in the House — 
“ It IS not right that because Sagasta and his colleagues peijured 
then oath to Dona Isabel de Bouibon, they should insist on obliging 
us to sweai.” Subsequently another Bill, intioduced by tho 
Government m the same House, leaving it to the option ot each 
deputy to swear oi to piomise allegiance to the King, was passed 
on April 7, aftei some debate, by a majoiity of 164 against 47. 
In spite of this Sehoi Montero Rios, one of the leaders of the 
Left, on taking his seat as Deputy decided to take the oath, as 
moie agreeable to Government, this being tlio interpretation 
generally given to his conduct. 

Senoi Eomeio Giion further disappointed the Libeials in the 
Congress by giving to understand (Januaiy 27) that he was not in 
favour of civil maniage, which was lieaitily greeted by the Con- 
servatives. It may be that all his colleagues were not of the same 
mind , for either it was owing to the exertions of the Papal 
Huncio (who had several conferences with the Government), oi 
else to a misgiving that they could not depend upon a majority to 
pass the clause of the Civil Code Bill sanctioning civil maniage; 
the fact IS that, towards the end of February, the Cabinet decided 
not to push that Bill forward to a debate dining the Session, 

The weakness ot the majority, however, ivas in tho Senate, as 
shown by the vote taken on the Ebio Canal Bill (March 5), which 
was rejected by 31 against 29 , and (March 16) by the election of 
three Conservatives out of seven members of the Committee on 
the French Indemmty Notwithstanding these two defeats, other- 
wise of little consequence, the Cabinet did not think it prudent to 
fill up the vacancies m the Senate and thereliy strengthen their 
majority, because the candidates were so numerous that it was 
feared the dissatisfaction of those not nominated would hasten on 
a ministerial crisis 

The Budget (March 12) showed oidinaiy receipts ovci 
32,000,OOOL ; ordinary outlay something less, leaving a surplus 
of 28,OOOL odd (736,488 pesetas), extraoidinaiy receipts under 
l,500,000i , extiaordinaiy outlay 1,200, OOOZ., leaving a net surplus 
of nearly 3OO,0OOL (6,603,654 pesetas). A conflict aiose between 
the Committee of Ways and Means , and the Minister of War, who 
refused to curtail certain expensjes of his department, brought on 
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anotlier cfioia at the end of Apiil; but tins was for the moment 
smoothed ovei , another, between the same Committee and the 
Mmisteis of Finance and Public Works (May 10), who insisted on 
a Cl edit of 85 million of pesetas based, oi partly based, on the sale 
of Grown forests, Camacho’s scheme which had brought about the 
fall of the late Cabinet, and abandoned by then suocessois. On 
this occasion it was, however, Seuoi Moiet, the President of the 
Committee, who resigned, much to the disgust of Ministers, but 
the matter was settled a few days later by the withdrawal of the 
demand for the credit 

The Bill for abolishing the 10 per cent war tax on railway 
passengeis’ tickets met with stienuous opposition in the Senate ; 
hut Government having maishalled all thou strength in that 
House, it was voted July 9, and passed the Congress July 20, all 
amendments being rejected. 

A new piess law was also voted during this Session, winch, 
although not veiy liberal, was regaided as an impiovement on the 
Ganovas'law which it replaced. 

A Treaty of Commeice having been concluded at Beilm (July 
12) between Spam and the German Empire, it was submitted to 
the Cortes in the same month , and having passed both Houses, was 
duly ratified (Aug 12) The benefits conceded to Spam by this 
Treaty consisted principally in a diminution of the duties on 
wine, coik, fruit, and chocolate; but the i eduction on wine, the 
staple article of Spain, was tiifling , whilst the concessions made 
to Geimany, especially on sugai, weie consideiable. It therefoie 
gave rise to much discontent, not only on the part of the Colonies 
and the wine-giowers, but among politicians, wbo regaided it as 
based rather on political motives than upon commercial inteiests. 
Nor was this feehng confined to Spaniards alone, for it gave um- 
brage to the French, who saw in tire compact the bias of Maiqius 
de la Yega de Armijo’s Foreign Policy, which was to strengthen 
the ties with Germany. The Foreign Minister was credited with 
the object not merely of lifting Spam up to a fiist-class Power, 
but for raismg otliei dormant questions, m which France would 
not he the only foieign powei concerned. 

Shortly hefoie the close of the Session (July 26), Geneial 
Quesada, Commander-in Chief of the Northern Aimy, had dis- 
covered a conspiracy, fomented by Emz Zonlla and other Repub- 
licans, which led to the imprisonment of some ofSceis and 
sergeants of the Savoy Regiment. The Ministeis (several of them 
in villegicutura), weie furthei taken by surprise when, a fortnight 
later, public peace was suddenly disturbed by military pronun- 
ciammtos. The first outbreak was at Badajoz (August 6 j, before 
daybreak. The General Commandmg, many officers, the Civil 
Governor, and other functionaries, were seized m them beds, and im- 
prisoned ; but the movement went no fuither. The soldiers, them 
leader (a Lieutenant-Colonel), and his officers, with a few civilians, 
in all about one thousand men, crossed the frontier next day, 
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taking refuge in Poitugal, where they gave up then aims, and 
weie inteined by the Government. A few days latei, insiii lec- 
tions took place among the militaiy at St Domingos (Logiono) 
and at La Seo de Urgel, but the whole foice of the lebels did 
not exceed 400 men, and aftci a httle fighting a pait fled Into 
Fiance, whilst the lemaindei laid down their arms, and four ser- 
geants were shot by sentence of a comt-maitial (August 12). 
Meanwhile there were some revolts among the workmen at Hosta- 
franck and Sans (suburbs of Barcelona), as well as at Tarragona and 
Lerida, but they were speedily put down by the troops, and quiet 
restored everywhere by the 15th of the month The insurrection had 
been planned for the 13th, by Euiz Zoiilla (who, in November, was 
summoned yjro /ormcs to the courLmaitial sitting at Logiono), and 
other agitators, but failed completely, finding no support among 
the masses, and was condemned by all the piominent leaders of 
the Left and other parties (Generals Seiiano, Lopez Dominguez, 
Becerra, Castelai, &c.), showing that the nation Iiad no desiie to 
return to the expedient of mihtary pronunciamientos in oidei to 
redress political evils. The rallying cry was “ Republic > Ruiun 
With taxes f ” Martial-law was temporarily proclaimed, 140 officers 
were cashiered, many peisons imprisoned, and Zorilla’s expulsion 
fiom France demanded (August 1 2) The Kmg started on a tour 
through Valencia and othei provinces, reaching Corunna for 
the opening of the new railway In the beginnmg of Septembei, 
despite the adverse opinion of a large portion of the Press, His 
Majesty carried out his long-contemplated visit to the Couits of 
Vienna, Beilin, Munich, and Brussels He was unaccompanied by 
the Queen, who had recently returned ftom a visit to hei relatives 
in Vienna The Emperor of Germany having invested the King 
with the Colonelcy of the Uhlan Eegiment, gaiiiaoned at Stias- 
buig, the French took umbrage, and on his arrival at Pans the 
mob received the Spanish Sovereign with insults (Septembei 29). 
Notwithstanding the apology given the next day by the President 
of the Eepublic, Don Alfonso shortened his visit, and left at once 
for Madrid The event gave rise to a discussion between the two 
Governments, and hastened the downfall of the Sagasta Cabinet, 
of which, for other reasons also, the speedy dissolution was con- 
sidered imminent. The Foieign Minister, Vega de Aimijo, 
agamst the advice of the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, insisted 
on France giving a more explicit apology than the one already 
tendered , and not meeting with sufficient support, he resolved to 
withdraw. Sagasta’s attempts to save his Cabinet having failed, 
they resigned (^October 10) The King thereupon charged Senor 
Posada Herrera to form a Ministry, which was thus constituted 
Sebor Posada Heireia, Presidency , Senor Euiz Gomez, Foreign 
Afavrs; Senoi Lmaies Eivas, Justice, Senoi Gallosti a, FVn.a?i,oe , 
Senor Moret, Home , General Lopez Dominguez, War , Marquis 
de Sardoal, Public Worjcs , Senor Suares Inclau, Colonies , 
Admiral Valcarcel, Navy Of these the Ministeis of Justice, 
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Home, and Wai belonged to tbe Dynastic Left, whilst the others 
represented the Majoiity, the Constitucionales 

The form of the French apology question was at last settled, 
November 14, by a declaration which appeared in the Madrid Official 
Gazette, as previously agreed to by the Pans Cabinet In this an 
account was given of what had transpired at the Embassy, on M 
Gi ^vy’s visit to tbe King, and the apology there made by him The 
Amhassadoi, Duke de Feinan Nunez, was soon afterwards replaced 
at Pans by Marshal Serrano. 

The Emperoi of Germany, pleadmg age, charged his son, the 
Ciown Pnnee, to return the King’s visit in his name His Impeiial 
Highness arrived from Genoa at Gias,near Valencia, November 22, 
and thence went direct to Madrid. His stay at the Capital lasted 
a fortnight, and on his going back thence, Decembei 7, to Baice- 
lona, he stopped to visit Gienada, Coidova, and other towns, and 
leached Genoa December 16 For two hundred years there had 
been no interchange of royal visits between the German and 
Spamsh Couits, and, except the Conservatives and the Fusionista, 
ail other parties, including the one in power, gave, through their 
newspapers, but a cold welcome to the German Prince. After his 
departure, the German alliance became again a source of suspi- 
cion, and the existence of a secret treaty was even mooted, but 
this was categorically denied by the Government organs. 

The gi eat political stiuggles of the year, however, were detei- 
mmed by the attitude of the Dynastic Left at the beginmng of the 
year. The Ministeiialists had professed themselves ready for 
reforms, provided the Constitution of 1876 weie regarded as their 
basis , but the Dynastic Left, oi rather a portion of this party, 
although no longer insisting on the Constitution of 1869 in its 
integrity, mamtained, nevertheless, that it should be taken as the 
starting point of such reforms Immediately after the first Mims- 
terial changes, January 8, an attempt was made to dissolve the 
Dynastic Left with a view of forming a new party, to be called 
“ Liberal,” composed of the elements of the old Dynasties, and of 
pait of the Constitutionals, with Seiioi Sagasta as its leader m 
the room of General Serrano The basis of this undei- 
standmg was that the whole of Title I of the Constitution of 
1869 would be engrafted onto the Constitution of 1876 ; but this 
proposition, although sanctioned by Seiior Sagasta, came to no 
practical issue, and dissensions soon showed themselves in the party 
which, without formal dissolution, split up into two diverging 
elements— the one represented by General Seiiano, who took his 
stand upon the Constitution of 1869 pure and simple , and the 
other headed by Senor Martos, the Republican, who advocated 
alliance with the Constitutionals, and the formation of a New 
Party ultimately. When it was resolved, February 12, to assume 
a hostile attitude towards the Cabinet, on the proposition of 
Montero Rios — Serrano’s mouthpiece— the influence of Martos 
prevailed, giving a more moderate character to that decision, and 
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' a few weeks later Eear-Aclmiial Beianger, one of tlio loading men 
of the Left, separated fiom the party with a gioup ot his fiiends 
Despite the resolve taken in the meeting of Februaiy 1 2 — subse- 
quently confiimed — the opposition manifested by the Left m^the 
Cortes became weak and hesitating, ending at lengtli’ in 
complete inaction The dispiiiting influence was due to the 
growing conviction that they had no chance of being called to 
power weie the Ministiy to fall A letiun of the Coiiseivatives 
would m that case be inevitable, and such an event would indefi- 
nitely postpone the attainment of their avowed object — constitu- 
tional lefoim Shortly befoie the closing of the Coites (July), 
howevei, a moie eneigetic attitude was assumed, and the Govern- 
ment was violently assailed by the piinoipal oiatois of the Libeial 
party, as well as by Sehor Maitos, although not stiictly a member 
of the party. The attack was founded on the plea that Seiioi 
Sagasta was not in earnest in his promises to uige foiwaid the 
question of Eefoim An additional incentive to tSeflor Maitos’ 
newly-awakened zeal may have also been found m the suggestion 
thrown out by some of the paity that he should be nominated its 
President, in the place of Serrano. The lattei, it must be added, 
bad erpiessed his conouiience in the project. But Maitos lefused ; 
and at a dinner given in his honoui at the Eetiio, when he was 
expected to make a distinct piofession of monarchism, and foimally 
join the party, he would not go in his piogiamme beyond “the 
alhanoe of Demociaoy with Monaichy.” But he promised to help 
the Left with all his might to attain that object Tins disappoint- 
ment was fmthei confiimed when,alittle latei, Seiioi Maitosavoided 
another meeting, wheie he knew the leadership was to be pies&ed 
upon him. It thus became evident that he would make no ojien, 
formal declaration in favour of Monaichy without the pievious 
assuiance that the Demociatic paity would be called to powei 
Senor Sagasta’s views, m conformity with those of pait of the Leli., 
to form an alliance between the lattei and the Constitutionals, were 
therefore again put foiwaid with renewed eneigy — Geneial Ben.ino 
and his adherents favouring conciliation, whilst the Oentialists 
threatened the Cabinet (mostly composed of this paity) should 
they give way to the conditions exacted by the Left. The con- 
ferences held by the leading men on both sides led to no lesiilt. 
To complete the biief summary of a veiy complicated state of things 
(previous to the fall of the Sagasta Cabinet), Beiioi Castelai and 
his friends, the Possibilistas, gave then moral suppoi t to the Lett, 
whilst the Progressist- Eepublicans, in whose camp dissensions also 
were not wanting (Salmeion and Zorilla representing a split in the 
Extreme-Eadical party), likewise advocated, moreovti, as the basis 
of a Eepublican form of government, the re-establishment ot the 
Constitution of 1869, -which General Beiiano professed to he com- 
patible -with the Monarchy Moreover, after the military revolts had 
been subdued, Sefior Zorilla declared fiom Geneva, in Seplnmbei, 
thiough his organ, “El Poivemr,” of Madiid, that if the above- 
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mentioned Constitution weie accepted he would cease all revolu- 
tionaiy action, and would confine himself to a stiuggle withm the 
law for the reabsation of his ideal lepublic. To meet these and 
Bimilai aspiiations, the two mam pomts of the piogramme of 
Senoi Posada Herieia’s Cabinet were Univeisal Suffiage and 
Constitutional Eeforms, both of which weie denounced by Senoi 
Sagasta and his fiiends For six weeks stienuous efforts weie 
made to concihate these opposing views, as the new Administiation 
felt then weakness if abandoned by the suppoiteis of the late 
Ministry. But it was only on the eve of the opening of the Coites 
(Decembei 15) that a soit of understanding was come to, Sagasta 
maintaining that the loyal pieiogatives must be respected, and no 
leturn attempted to the elective principles of 1870, whilst Posada 
Herrera declared that the modifications contemplated were not of a 
Eadioal natuie , and Sagasta’s candidature to the Piesidency of the 
Congress was upheld by the Government, whilst General Serrano 
was appointed President of the Senate. 

The Speech fiom the Thione, the next day, after alluding to 
the loyal visits, the affaii with Fiance, and kindred subjects, an- 
nounced the Bill on Universal Suffrage , and gave it to be undei- 
stood that, if voted, a dissolution of the Chambei would be the 
consequence, in oidei that, after the new elections, further consti- 
tutional leforms might be submitted to the Coites 

Thereupon fresh dissension arose Senoi Sagasta, who had 
been elected President of the Deputies by 222 votes, out of a 
total of 266 (including 38 blank papers thrown in by the ISImisterial- 
ists), on taking his seat, made a most Conservative speech ; whilst 
General Serrano’s address to the Senate was ultra-liberal 

Upon this, each side accused the other of not having fulfilled 
then share of the tacit understanding, and every effort to concrlrate 
rrval interests was fimtless The draft reply to the Speech from 
the Thione, approved by the Cabinet, was drawn up so as to ehcit 
a decided expression of opinion on the part of the Chambers The 
Sagastistas refused to adopt this policy, and drew up a oountei- 
diaft, to which they adhered, and at the close of the year no con- 
ciliation seemed probable, so that it would only be left to the 
Ministry to threaten a dissolution in the event of their Address not 
being voted. If, on the other hand, Senor Sagasta’s counter-project 
were earned by a large majority, the question would arise whether 
the King would giant a dissolution 

Meanwhile, “El Globo” pubhshed (November 1) Seiioi Castelar’s 
mamfesto, calhngforthe Constitution of 1869, and non-hereditary 
monarchy, but discountenancing all violent means, and giving his 
support to the new Cabinet for the reforms promised. 

The chief administrative acts of the Posada Herieia Cabinet 
had been certain army reforms, by which the realm was divided 
mto 140 mihtary “ zones.” Staff appointments were in future to 
be held for no more than three years, obhgmg many officers to 
resign, and petty officers and soldiers, abroad, who had been 
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engaged in the revolts of August Tveie amnestied, provided they 
gave in their submission to the Consuls within two months. 

After many years’ suspension of ordinary diplomatic intercourse 
between Spam and Chili, a Treaty of Peace was signed at Santiago, 
June 12. 

The long-pending commercial tieaty with England (of which 
the principal points were recapitulated last yeai, page 271) was 
concluded 

The affaii with Morocco relating to the ceded teiritory of Santa 
Ciuz de Maipequena (see Annual Reuisteii, 1882, p. 271) was also 
finally settled, after some difficulties , and in October Spam took 
possession of the land near the mouth of the Yliisi iivei, south of 
Mogodor, as the most eligible spot foi the election of a foit, 
factories, and fisheiies, to check competition of othei European 
countiies on the North African coast 

In the middle of Febiuaiy the discoveiy was made of a dan- 
gerous association, called La Matw negra, which at first was 
thought to have pohtical beaungs and to be connected with the 
Socialists of the International, but proved to be merely an agianan 
movement, bent on robbery and extortion — terrorism, and even 
assassination, being the means employed Andaluzia was the 
theatre of its action, Cadiz being the central seat of the associa- 
tion, whose adheients weie already numbeied by thousands Many 
persons weie impiisoned, then trials commenced in May, and 
lasted foi several weeks Some weie condemned to death, and a 
large numbei to penal sei vitude, but the proceedings elicited no 
details of pohtical importance 

By a Mmisteiial measuie, gazetted Febiuaiy 5, themetiical 
decimal system was rendeied compulsory thioiighont Hpain. 


V PORTUGAL 

The Speech from the Throne on the opening of the Cortes 
(January 2) announced, among other things, the much-talked of 
Reform Bill, which had been foi some weeks the theme of news- 
paper conjecture , and that the negotiations pending with England 
relative to the Zaiie question and teiritories of Cabinda and 
Molembo weie piogiessmg favourably, giving hopes that a foimal 
treaty would shortly be signed 

A debate on the Addiess in reply to the King’s Speech was 
laisedin the Chambei of Deputies by the Riogressistas, who main- 
tained that a Reform Bill would be of no avail unless accompanied 
by another measure repealing the existing laws respecting elec- 
tions ; and at length the Gloveinment promised to bung in a 
measure dealing with the subject. These contemplated reforms 
were, it is true, but little in keeping with the views expressed in 
public by the prmcipal leadei of the Regeneiadoies, Senor Fontes 
(Prime Minister), who had distinctly said, on more than one 
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occasion, that they weie needless, and should not be attempted 
■mtliout due caie and delibeiation , whilst, on the othei hand, the 
platfoim of the Piogiessistas was ladical and immediate leform. 
Wlien, theiefoie, it transpued that the G-oveinment weie pi sparing 
a Eefoim Edl, the Piogiessista oigans weie scarcely able to con- 
ceal then vexation It was asseited that the party in power had 
suddenly adopted their adversaries’ piogiamme, not fiom real con- 
viction, hut fiom the desue to letain ofSce, and by thus cutting 
away the giound horn undei the Eadicals to lessen their chances 
of a speedy return to powei In then meetings, howevei, and latei 
on m Pailinment, the Eadicals, making a viitue of necessity, 
declared they would give then suppoit to any changes which 
accorded with then opinions But it soon became apparent that 
anothei influence had been at work m the sudden change m the 
pohoy of the Goveinment — then alliance, oi entente cordiale, 
with the Constituintes, suspected foi some time past, in view of 
the appointment of some of the partisans of the lattei to adminis- 
trative posts. This understanding soon showed itself in the 
“ benevolent attitude ” of the Constituintes in Pailiament, and in 
the suppoit given by then newspapeis to the Eefoim Bill. This 
group (for its hmited number scarcely entitles it to the name of 
“paity”)was formed a few years back, foi the express pin pose 
of promoting the substitution of the Constitution m vigoui foi the 
democratic Chaitei of 18.38, with an elective Senate and Coimeil 
of State Having made no headway, and hopeless of attaining 
them aims, the leading men. Deputies Dias Feirena and Pinheiio 
Chagas, the Peei Manuel Vaz Pieto, and others, appear to have 
thought it best to close with the piopositiou of the Government to 
reform the existing Constitution Thus, the Avihstas having dis- 
appeared from the scene with the death of then leader in 1881, 
and the Constituintes having seveied themselves fiom the Opposi- 
tion, the lattei was now represented only by the Piogiessistas 
But on the question of reform the Cabmet was not united. 
Seiior MeUo Gouvea, Minister of the Navy, was opposed to at 
least one of the pioposed changes, the abolishment of heieditary 
peerage, and consequently resigned (January 31), being replaced 
by Senoi Baibosa du Bocage. Thereupon the Eefoim Bill was 
bi ought in. Its provisions m substance weie the abohtion of the 
heieditaiy pimciple in the Uppei House , the bmitation of the 
number of Peeis, the substitution of the elective principle tor 
Clown nomination, on the giound that the Peers weie to represent 
the country and not the King, the shoitemng of the duration of 
Pailiament from foui to three years , the exclusion of the “ im- 
peiative mandate ” ; the lecogmtion of the light of the Chamber 
of Deputies to verify and confti’m the election of its own membeis 
emphasized; the cuitailment of the privileges and immunities 
enjoyed by Peers and Deputies, in jomt committees relating to 
taxation and recimting, the Deputies to have the casting vote , 
ministeiial lesponsibility to he made absolute , the dissolution 
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of the Charaber of Deputies before thiee months’ session to be 
illegal , the new Chambei to be convoked within three months 
of a dissolution , to cmtail the Ciown’s power to lemit penalties 
inomred by Ministeis of State, without the consent of the Chambei 
of Deputies ; to declare that befoie Pontifical documents could’ be 
recognised the consent ot Parliament was needed , to recognise the 
King’s right to leave the lealm without permission of the Coites ; 
and to establish the right of public meeting subject to regulations. 

A few days later, the Elections Bill was submitted Its mam 
feature was a redistiibution of the electoral ciicles, which by it 
were fized at 42 (including the Colonies), letuining a total of Idd 
Deputies , and its chief aim was an attempt to insure the lepic- 
sentation of minoiities in 12 out of the 42 ciicles, with the view 
of remedying one of the crying evils of Portuguese elections, the 
sudden shifting of the majority, under official jiiessure or other 
transient influences 

Both BiUs, having been referred to Committees, were alike 
disapproved of by the Progiessistas, with the exception of a 
few of the clauses of the Eefoim Bill, and were violently assailed 
in then newspapers 

Although the Eeform and Elections Committees met a few 
times, it was clear, befoie three months had elapsed, that the 
Cabmet weie not anxious to press the Bills forward in face of the 
hostility of the House of Peeis. That body indicated piotty clearly 
that it was in no humour to consent to some of the reforms, espe- 
cially to that abolishing heieditaiy peerage. The chances of the 
Bill were thus rendered more than doubtful lu the Upper House, 
unless a new batch of Peers were created Only a policy of delay 
therefore lemained for the Ministry, and by dint of repeated 
adjournments the Session was got thiough without any fuithei 
reference to the Eeform question. iSimilai tactics were again 
adopted when the House met anew in the autumn, and up to the 
close of the year neither of the Committees had reported on eithei 
of the Eefoim Bills 

In the financial position of the country, as laid befoie the 
Cortes by Senor Fontes (February 26'), the oidinaiy deficit figured 
at 1,900 contos, and the extiaoidinaiy at 3,300 contos (nearly 
1,200,000^ ) He had promised, in the previous Session, to “ kill 
the deficit,” as he put it ; nevertheless, according to Treasury 
accounts the floating debt had swollen to a little ovei 2,500,000i. 
sterhng , and m August it exceeded 3,000,000i. eteiling 

Several Bills of pm ely local oi admimstiative inteiest (lail- 
loads, hghthouses. Cape de Veide tariff, piimaiy education, Peni- 
tentiary Board, the Oporto artificial port at Leixoens, and others of 
minor consequence) passed both Houses, but except tbe Budget, 
which was duly voted, no politic.d raeasmeof any importance came 
befoie the Coites in the couise of the Session. 

In May the King and Queen left for Madrid, to return the visit 
paid them the pievious yeai by the Spanish sovereigns ; and the 
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same day (May 21), the Crown Piince having taken the oath as 
Regent, the Cortes suspended then sittings during His hlajesty’s 
absence , but it was not until some days latei that they reas- 
sembled (June 4), previous to their formal proiogation to the close 
of tlie yeai 

Immechately after the King’s letiiin, the Queen and the Ciown 
Prince started on a visit to the King and Queen of Italy. For 
some time confidential 'pourparlers had been going on between the 
Portuguese Embassy at the Vatican and the Pontifical Government, 
as to whether the Queen and Crown Piince would be leceived 
by the Pope ; but the aiiswei was a non possu'mus, and the Am- 
bassador, Maiquis de Thomai, letumed home on a tempoiary leave 
ot absence, to avoid being placed in a false position during the stay 
at Rome of the Royal party. When, later, the facts became known, 
and the Lisbon newspapers complained of the shght offered to the 
Queen and her son by the Vatican, the excuse suggested was that 
the Queen had accepted the hospitality of the Quinn al, although 
this was not regarded as an obstacle when, a few months later, the 
Crown Prmce of Oemany, the guest of King Humheit, W'as received 
by his Holiness. It was afteiwards explained, in a letter eman- 
ating fiom the Curia, that a distinction was made between 
Catholic and Protestant piinces, the former only being received 
by the Pope when then visit to Rome was made exclusively to 
him. The Crown Pimce ot Portugal, on leaving Rome with his 
suite, paid a senes of visits to different Courts of Europe. 

The promise, or hope, held out in the Grown speech, of a speedy 
settlement of the African question with England, ended in dis- 
appointment , and whattranspii ed in the Butish Pailiament showed 
that the difficulties in the way of a tieaty had lathei increased 
than diminished, whilst Biazza’s expedition, undei the auspices of 
the French Government, had contributed to complicate matters. 
Portugal’s standpoint was the foi mal recognition of hei sovereignty 
on the West Coast up to south latitude 5° 12', which had long been 
tacitly allowed , wlulst England, besides aiming at strengthening 
the guarantees for the lepiessiou of slave-tiade, wished to secure 
flee tiaffic and navigation in the Congo waters. But, apart from 
some remaiks injurious to Portugal, made by private memhei s in 
the British Parliament, what excited the anger of the public, and 
gave use to interpellations m the Coites, and violent articles m 
the press, was the assertion made m Parliament by the British 
Under-Secretary of State, that the Portuguese Minister of Foieign 
Affairs had undertaken that no ships of war should be sent to the 
Zaire pending the negotiations. After some angiy debates, met 
by denial and explanations on the part of Ministers in the Cortes, 
it turned out that some soit of a piomise had been made as to a 
equadfon, hut nothing affecting ships to be sent singly, to i eplace 
those already there. Heveitheless, in October the Portuguese 
occupied Chiloango, and the teintoiy of Bandana, up to the river 
Luisa Loango, a few miles south of the Fiench station of Ponta 
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Negra, to seive as boundaiy-lme of their possessions. In eom- 
municating this fact to the Foreign. Consuls, by a ciicular despatch 
dated Octobei 11, the (roveinoi-G-eneial of Angola adds Unit 
Portuguese authority was established at Kacongo and Massabi, and 
that the hne of 5° 12' south latitude would be strictly mainthmed 
till further orders fiom the Home Government 

Negotiations tor a commercial treaty with Spam had been 
entrusted to the Poituguese JVIinistei at Madrid, Seuoi Joain de 
Andrade Coivo, wlio failed to bring the negotiations to a succesh- 
ful issue. His position theie was also lendeied untenable by the 
pubboation of a book lespecting Poituguese Colonies, in which be 
spoke with undiplomatic fieedom of the Spaniards This led to 
his transfer to Pans, whilst Seuoi Meiides Leal was appointed to 
replace him at Madiid, and the treaty was ultimately concluded by 
the end of the year 

The attacks which had been made in the pievious yeai upon 
the Papal Nimcio were lenewed in connection with the lesignation 
of the Archbishop of Biaga and nomination of Bishops to new and 
vacant Sees The Minister of Justice’s “tiiumph,” as his fiiends 
called it, in this question, not to say conflict, was i educed to little 
more than obtaining the Pope’s acceptance of the Aichbishop’s 
lesignation , but the puce paid was considered heavy, inasmuch as 
the new Bishops were lathei the nominees of tire Nuncio than of 
the Ministeis , and some of tliese nominations weie highly disap- 
proved by public opinion, especially the choice of the person to 
succeed the Caidiual-Patnaich of Lisbon, who had died in P'eb- 
luaiy The Nimcio, Monsignor Masella, howevei, satisfied with 
the result of his mission, soon aftei gave in his resignation, and 
returned to Eome 

These, and similar topics of more local interest, were greedily 
seized upon by the Piogiessista newspapers, in then wai against 
the Government. Nor was the King spaied: fiom the monih of 
June forward, aiticles appeared daily the biuthen of which was 
His Majesty’s moral responsibility for all the abuses, mishaps, and 
humihations to which the country was subjected The language 
employed in these articles was laided with tin eats, and even in- 
sulting epithets Pioceedings, theiefoie, weie commenced against 
one or two of the boldest newspapers, but after a time were aban- 
doned. That the King was deeply wounded by the tone of these 
articles is ceitain, for theie w.i8 even a talk of abdication towards 
the end of the year , but, it ever contemplated, the idea did not 
take root. 

Only one Ministeiial cusis maiked the course of the year, 
caused by a disagreement in the Cabinet about the approaching 
municipal elections. The two dissonling Ministeis — Interior and 
Justice — having insisted on withdi awing, then colleagues deter- 
mmed to resign in a body , and Schoi Fontes, the PiimeMinistei, 
was charged by the King to iiconstiuct another Admin istiation, 
which he accomplished without delay (October 22), the portfolios 
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being thus distributed : — Senoi Fontes, Presidency and ai ; 
Senor Baijona de Fieitas, Inteiioi , Seftor HintzRibeiio, Finance , 
Senor Lopo Vaz, Justice, SeQor Baibosa dn Bocage, Foreign 
Affairs, SeQor Pinlieiio Chagas, Navy , Senoi Antonio Augiisto de 
Aguiai, Public Works, the two last named weie Conatituintes, 
and the lemainder Regeneiadoies 

The municipal elections, the cause of the oiisis, resulted (No- 
vembei O') in the letuin of almost all the Mimsteiial candidates. 
In the eighteen ciicles into which Lisbon is divided, the Opposi- 
tion tiiumphed in only one , whilst at Opoito, out of 7,500 electors, 
1,500 weie Republicans 


VI DENMARK 

Few countries in Emope make a more unsatisfactory show of 
legislative woik than Denmark, where anothei year has added its 
quota to the political deadlock. It is now ten yeais since the 
Folkstbing (the Lower House), m its well-known address to the 
King, for the first time gave a clear and defimte expiession to the 
growing desue for Parliamentary Government , and although the 
Liberal and Radical paities have steadily inci eased since, and used 
all possible tactics to promote then cause, no piactioal lesult has 
as yet rewarded their labouis The Conseivative Ministry of 
Estrup IS still m power, and seems to have lost no favour with the 
King, who, on his part, gives no sign of yielding to the popular 
demand for a Liberal Ministry 

At the beginning of the Session of 1882-83, which was opened 
in October, a promise was given that the Budget should be pressed 
forward at an early date, but it had only reached its first stage, 
and been lefeiied to the Budget Committee, when the year (1882) 
closed The FoUcsthing had toi some time looked upon the 
Budget as an effectual weapon, by which it eventually would com- 
pel the Estiup Ministry to resign , but that body has learnt, by the 
experience of the past yeai, that, in Danish politics, the Govein- 
ment had a mode of ignoring the direct oi indnect lefuaal of 
giants by the Folksthing This year, tlieiefoie, the tactics of the 
Lowei House were confined to delaying the Budget as a whole, 
after Laving subjected it to numeious reductions in detail, and it 
did not leach the Landsthing (the Upper House) till the middle 
of Maioh, where, after a month’s further discussion and delay, it 
was finally passed (April 13). This was in leahty the practical 
outcome of the whole of the Session of 1882-83 ; all othei Bills 
weie rejected oi shelved by the P'olksthmg, and among these 
several important questions, which had been neglected during the 
past years of inaction. The Government Bill for Improving the 
National Defences, which had been duly passed by the Uppei House 
and sent to the Folksthing hefoie the close of 1882, was refeiied 
to a Committee, where it remained a couple of months, and, on 
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coming again befoie the Lower House foi second leading, was 
thiown out by 68 against 27. The House deolaied at the same 
time that it could not come to any agieement with the pieseiit 
Grovernment on this impoitant question Another Bill, foi the 
revision of the customs, which had also passed the Upper Hhuse, 
met with no better fate in the Folksthing, by whom it was sent 
back, with amendments which the Landsthing could not accept. 
The Grovernment thereupon, lecognising the hopelessness to 
arrive at any agieement, withdiew then measure. 

While the majority of the Folksthing thus opposed all Govern- 
ment proposals, they themselves were not lacking m initiative. 
They brought in several Bills, which, although duly passed by their 
own body, met with no favoiu in the Upper House. Thus Bishop 
Mom ad’s Bill, dealing with local taxation, w<is thrown out hy the 
Landsthing, which declaied that, altJiough the local taxation no 
doubt in many lespects leqmied refoim, the Government, was not 
in possession of the necessaiy intoimation on the subject, and, 
takmg into consideration the way the Lowei House liad tieated the 
Government measmes, the Landsthing could not give any support 
to the Bishop’s Bill Of the fifty Government Bills which had 
been submitted to the Bigsdag foity-two weie bulled in the com- 
mittees of the Folksthing, wheie it was generally assumed they 
would remain indefinitely. 

Towards the end of the Session tlie leadeis of the Left in the 
Folksthing moved an addiess to the King, m which they openlv 
declared that it would not piomote any measuie of the pieseiit 
Goveinmeut, and, laying the whole blame of the piotiacted dead- 
lock in public affairs upon the Ministiy, expiessed the hope that 
his Majesty would take steps to hung about a moie coiduil co- 
operation between the poweis of the State. Tlie addiess was 
passed (Apiil 15) by 72 against 20 The following day the 
Uppei House replied by its own address to (he King, m which 
the blame of the political situation was tluowu upon the 
Folksthing, which had so far obstinately refused to piomote any 
measure ot the Government This motion was earned by 40 
against 10, and on April 18 deputations fiom both Houses weie 
received in audience by the King to deliver the respective addresses, 
in his answer to the addiess of the Folksthing the King expressed 
his 1 egret that the lahoius of the Rigsdag had of late been so little 
fi'uitful to the country, and that the Folksthing, in the woidsof the 
addiess, had omitted i o promote any of the Government measm es 
laid before it, some ot which had even been accepted and passed 
by the Landstliing He hoped, however, that the conviction would 
gam ground that legislation could only be carried on beneficially 
to the country when all paities stiove to piomote agieement and 
baimony between the Government and the two Housesof the Legis- 
lature The King replied in similai teims to tlie address of the 
J^andsthing, and on the same day the Session of 1882-83 closed. 

By the Eadical pai ty the King’s reply was declared to be evasive, 
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and promising- little hope of a solution in acooidauce with their 
wishes They therefore deteimined to address themselves dming 
the recess to the people, and public meetings weie convened 
throughout the country Of these the most important was held 
(Ma/20)afcHeithadalen, wheiea resolution was earned in suppoitof 
the address of the Folksthmg, and oalhng upon the King to dismiss 
his Ministry , and a deputation of twelve men was chosen to present 
the resolution to the King The delegates were received without 
hesitation (May iJ), hut m his reply the King infoimed them that 
only the lawfully elected lepiesentatives of the peoples — i.e. the 
two Houses ot theEigsdag — had a light to speak in the name of the 
people , and that lesolutions caiiied by othei assemblies than these 
had no significance to him as vabd expressions of the wishes of the 
countiy. He further said, that as he himself had always lesjiected 
the right of the people to partake in the administration of the 
State through theu chosen lejiresentatives, he also claimed that his 
right to choose his own Ministers should be respected The King’s 
peremptory reply, which was naturally interpreted as a refusal to 
receive any fuither deputations, did not, however, deter theEadical 
party from holding meetings in support of their poboy in the 
Folksthmg 

The Gf-oveinment party had, in the meantime, decided to follow 
the example set by the Eadicals, and held numerous meetings 
during the recess An orgamsed opposition was often met with at 
these meetings, and the police authorities were several times called 
in to preserve order The Conservatives seemed to be satisfied 
with the result of their meetings, by which they at least gave the 
countiy proof of the renewed bfe and eneigy of theu party, and they 
also had the satisfaction of assuring themselves that they were not 
entirely without support m the pi evinces and among the agricul- 
tural classes The result of this strategy was ere long manifest 
Shortly before the Eigsdag reassembled a new senes of meetings 
were arranged by the Eadical party, but some ot them were enlivened 
by the presence of Conservative speakeis, who not only luged their 
views, but on one occasion actually succeeded m obtaining a 
majoiity. 

On Oetobei 1 the Eigsdag reassembled, and the Government 
presented at once the Budget and a numbei of new and old Bills 
foi the consideiation of the two Houses In the Folksthmg Mi 
Berg, the leader of the Eadical party, was elected President, instead 
of Mr Krabbe ; but Mi. Beig reserved himself the right to take 
part IE the debates of the assembly and to sit on any important 
committee for which he might be elected. Mi Beig availed him- 
self of this privilege as soon as the Budget was introduced. Count 
Holstem-Ledieborg presiding during the time the Budget was under 
discussion (Oetobei 9-l'7), when it was lefened to a committee, 
of which Mr. Berg, the Piesident — contrary to aU parliamentary 
usage— was elected a member The tactics of the opposition m 
the new Session had undergone some shght change, though not m 
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the duection of conciliation. Foimeily Q-oveinment Bills were 
allowed to pass the second leading, and weie then sent to then 
respective committees, whence they were seldom repoited back , 
hut now the Bills weie on their fiist reading at once lelegated to 
the committees, with the expiess purpose of being buried fo'i the 
remainder of the Session. The only exception was in the case of 
the Bill introduced by the Groveinment for the establishment of an 
Aged Workmen’sPi evident Association, winch was discussed at great 
length on its mtioduction (October 27), and only reached a first 
reading (Nov 12) after a debate of five days, at which point it was 
left when the House adjourned tor the Chiistmas holidays Before 
the lecess, the Government again laid the Billfoi the Improvement 
of the National Defences before the Folksthing. An addiess in 
favour of this Bill, with 106,119 signatures (the largest number 
ever obtained in support of a petition to the Crown), was presented 
to the Kmg m December. But no clue as to the action of the 
majority in the Folksthing was given before the close of the year. 
In one respect, however, the Ministry had gamed both ciedit and 
approval. The financial accounts foi the year ending Maich 1883 
showed a larger surplus than originally estimated, viz. nearly 
3,000,000 kroner (160, OOOZ.), and the Budget for the year 1883-84 
piomised a further surplus of nearly 2,000,000 kionoi. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the political struggle in Denmaik had been 
that the strength of the Kadical party lay in the provinces, while 
the Ministerial party and the Conservatives found then principal 
support in the capital During the year, howovei, the Ihidicals 
set themselves to “ conquer Copenliagen,” in the woids of the Con- 
servative piess. Several associations united to promote the dis- 
missal of the Estiup Ministry, and in one month tins “ Union of 
Liberal Electors” received 4,000 members The Conservative 
leaders meanwhile were not idle, and pushed on the movement set 
on foot in the previous year for the formation of Conseivafive 
associations in the provinces. 

Towards the end of the year a luptme took place between the 
leaders of the Eadical party and some of the prominent members 
of the “Literaiy Left,” who, in 1882, had joined the Radical 
ranks, and who since that time had exercised considerable influ- 
ence on the bearings of the politics of the paiLy, especially thiough 
the columns of their chief oigAU, the Morf/enbladet Mi Beigaud 
some of his neaiest friends found that the ideas of the “ Eiuopeans,” 
as the members of the “ Literary Left ” were called, on some of the 
burmng questions of the day weie too advanced for the majority 
of the Radical party, and consequently Messrs. Brandes and 
Horup, both members of the Folksthing, retired from the editor- 
ship of the paper, with the supposed intention of establishing 
their own organ of the press 

The Schleswig question was again brought before the world, by 
an edict issued by the Prussian Government, lequnmg all Danish 
subjects over twenty yeais of age to legistei then names on the 
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PrusBian lolk of then respective i ating districts, oi to leave the 
coiintiy within a stated time Piuasia had allowed those who claimed 
to be of Danish nationality to remain in Schleswig in then quality 
as foreign subjects Latteily, howevei, the numbei of Danes in 
Noith Schleswig had increased so rapidly, by an apparently organ- 
ised immigiation fiom Denmark, that the Prussian Government 
thought itself compelled to put a stop summarily to this system 
of encroachment. In vain the Damsh Government made lepie- 
sentation to Piussia, and the Danish press complained of violation 
of treaties and brutal abuse of power The German ofiBcial pi ess 
replied that these accusations would not have been made if Prussia 
from the beginning had paid stiicter regaid to international 
treaties, and had been actuated by less fiiendly feelings towards 
Denmark 

During the summer and the autumn the Royal Family enter- 
tained the representatives of the various Royal visitors connected 
with it by marriage, including the Piince and Piincess of 
Wales, the King and Queen of Gieece, the Russian Emperor 
and Empress, the Duke of Cambiidge, the Grown Piinoe of Por- 
tugal, &c The subsequent and unexpected anival of Mi Glad- 
stone m the course of the yachting tup gave rise to absurd 
rumours, which aie referred to elsewhere. 


YII SWEDEN. 

Since the Posse Ministry came into powei, m 1880, Sweden has 
anxiously been expecting the solution of the great questions of 
reform which the new Ministiy promised to the countiy The 
most important of these measures were delayed by the Pailia- 
mentary Committees to which they had been referred, and when 
the previous Session closed none of the promised reforms had 
come on for discussion in the Riksdag It will be lemembeied 
that Count Posse took office as the representative of the great 
“Landtmanna” party in the Second Chamber (see Annuau 
Registeb, 1880, page 241), and that his Ministry to a great 
extent would have to depend on the support it received fiom this 
paity The Posse Ministry discovered, howevei, very soon, that 
it could not fuUy lely upon this suppoit in the settlement of the 
great questions by which Count Posse was prepared to stand oi 
fkU The proposed letoims touched the social, the military, and 
the economical affairs of the country , and the various elements 
of which the “Landtmanna” party was composed were by no 
means haimonious in then views upon these questions. This party, 
strictly speaking, is not a political party, but rather a class-party, 
representing various piejudices and interests. It would therefore 
seem as if Count Posse — ^the champion of Parliamentarism in 
Sweden — had introduced his system of Government before assur- 
ing himself that he had the necessary elements to carry it out. 
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It was theiefore generaEy expected that during the Session 
the Posse Ministry and modem Swedish Parliamentaiism would 
be put on then tiial when the Grovernment measures weie bioughi 
on for settlement in the Riksdag It was felt, moieovei, that the 
events of the Session would show whether the “ Landtmahua ” 
party, by the attitude it assumed, would support oi overthrow 
a Ministry which was geneially supposed to be “going its 
eriands ” 

On the Reorganisation of the Army, the Pailiamentaiy Com- 
mittee to which it was referred was divided into two paities, the 
majority suppoiting the Government proposals, whilst tlie minor- 
ity — members ot the “Landtmanna” paity — strongly opposed 
them The Bill proposed to abolish an old institution ot tlie 
country, the “ indelta” aimy, and to leplace it by a “stambriipp” 
(main, or legnlai aimy), by the enlistment of 26,000 paid men 
This regular army was in time of peace to be kept complete in 
number, partly by a fixed yeaily eniolment of 5,500 men, and 
partly by le-enlistmont of “stam” soldieis at tlie expiiatioii of 
their time of seivice 

The countiy, moieovei, was to be divided into recruiting dis- 
tiicts, each district being liable to guarantee, and furnish, at the 
expense of the paiish municipahty, the contingent imposed upon 
it. The general liability to military service imposed by the Bill 
included aU men between twenty-one and forty yeais of age The 
number of days for drill was fixed at ninety days for the infantry 
— seventy days the first, and twenty days the second year ; while 
the cavalry, artillery, engineers, and the contingent foi the naval 
service were to complete then instmction in one ycai Much were 
the principal features of the Bill, with the ultimate fate of winch 
so much was bound up When the Bill came before the Second 
Chamber, the “ Landtmanna ” party pioposed considerable amend- 
ments and reductions, and they finally succeeded iii cariyiug then 
points by a large majority, but the Bill, on leaving the Secoiirl 
Chambei in its altered foim, had become fai less acceptable both 
to the First Chamber and the Government. After an important 
debate, which lasted six days, the Fust Chambei threw out the 
Bill as amended by 70 against 6.3, leaving no hope of any 
compromise between the Houses, and proved also the death- 
blow to the regime which had begun under such promising 
auspices On May 25 Count Posse and his colleagues resigned 
their portfolios As the leader of the “ Landtmanna ” party had 
failed so conspicuously, it was not likely that any othei prominent 
person of this paity would be called upon to form a Ministry. 
Noi could the King look to any of the majority in the Fust Cham- 
ber, as no Mmistiy selected from then midst would meet with 
favour in the eyes of the majority in the Second Chambei. The 
King at last prevailed upon Mi. Thyselius, a member of the Fust 
Chambei and a former Minister, to accept the Piemiership , and 
the other members of the Po^se Mimstiy were leiastalled m 
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then depaitments, with the exception of Mi Hedeistjeina, Ministei 
of the Interior, who was succeeded by Mi. Krusenstjeina. 

Whether the pohcy inauguiated by Count Posse is likely to be 
revived in the immediate future depends to a gieat extent upon 
the Landtmanna ” paity, and the part it is destined to play in 
Swedish pohties Count Posse, the oiiginal founder and leader of 
the paity, accepted the post of Piasidenb in the “Kammanat ” 
(Court of Audit), which was offeied to him after his resignation, 
and apparently retiied from active political life , and he was shortly 
afterwards followed by two other piominent men of the party — 
Messrs Key and Hedlund , so that the prospects of a renewal of 
Count Posse’s policy, and of the once famous “ Landtmanna ” 
party, is scarcely to be looked for. 

A Bill foi a reduction of the land-tax, called “ Grrundskatterna,” 
in connection with the leoiganisation of the army, and a proposal 
for further changes in the taxation system of the oountiy, by 
which land used for agi icultural piu poses would be placed on an 
equal footing with othei landed pioperty, was also mentioned in 
the Speech Born the Thione, but was, of course, abandoned with 
the fall of the Posse Mmistiy. Befoie the Riksdag separated, 
seveial Bills of less importance weie passed, and among these a 
Bill foi the establishment of Post-office Savings Banks, on the 
principles adopted by similar institutions abroad. Five million 
kroner (280,000i ) were voted as a fund for gi anting loans for the 
diamage and cultivation of marshy districts. A grant of 838,000 
kroner towards an iionclad, which is to cost nearly 3,000,000 kroner 
when completed, took many by surpiise Count Posse had m vain 
asked the Riksdag for a similai giant, but when the mattei, after 
Count Posse’s fall, came before a joint meeting of the Riksdag, 
this and a few othei grants for the national defences were oairied, 
in spite of the opposition of the “ Landtmanna ” party 

The Budget estimates for 1883-84 placed the levenue at 

81.441.000 kroner (4,500,000J.), and the expenditure at 

79.741.000 kroner (4,400,000Z ), thus giving a surplus of 1,700,000 
kroner, or nearly 10O,00OZ 

The Riksdag agieed to postpone for anothei year the settle- 
ment of the affairs of the two State Theatres, which had been for 
many years under consideiation , but a new commeicial treaty 
with Spam, effected by the Government, was foimally ratified. 

The Church Convocation, which is held every fifth yeai, met 
this yeai, and gave its sanction to the Government Bill foi the 
Promotion of Clergymen, which the Riksdag had passed This 
Convocation, which was instituted in order to reconcile the cleigy to 
the loss of influence m consequence of the abolition of the House 
of Clergy, m 1866, has the right of vetoing any measure passed by 
the Riksdag which may appeal injurious to the Church. The 
Convocation further sanctioned the new tianslation of the New 
Testament that had been prepared by the Bible Committee ; and 
before sepaiatmg petitioned the King to inciease the numbei of 
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its membeis fiom 60 to 86, half of the inci eased uumbei to he 
laymen. 

A gieat movement among the woikmen of the countiy was 
inaugmated this year by the foimation of a so-called “ Workmen’s 
Eing ” at Stockholm, with blanches all ovei the countiy. Unlike 
most oiganisations of its kind, it has no political oi religious 
piogiamme, its great object being to piomote tempeiance and 
the formation of woikmen’s savings banks, and to provide the 
woiking classes with the means of life at modeiate puces. 

A Fisheiies Exhibition was held at Lysekil, and an Agiiculbinal 
Meeting at tliebro, both of which weie honouied by the piesenco 
of the King 

The haivest was good, and the pioduce greater than any of 
the precedmg ten yeais. The timbei trade improved slightly, liut 
the iron tiade was depressed Shipping and geneial commeice 
compared favourably with preceding years. 

VIII. NOB WAY. 

An important and decisive stage in the Constitutional stiuggle 
which has been going on in this countiy foi some time (and has 
already been fidly described) leached its climax this year in the 
impeachment of the whole of the Norwegian Minist) y by the 
newly-elected Storthing 

Last year lefeience was made to the coup d'6tat which the 
leading hlinisteiial oigan had uiged upon the King, just befoie 
the close of the year This was followed in January by a 
pamphlet, “ The Norwegian Conflict,” published in Stockholm, m 
which the authoi, a Swede, likewise recommended the Executive 
to put an end to the stiuggle by forcible means. A coup d’etat 
could only mean the dissolution ot the Stoithing at the point of 
the bayonet, but this, according to Ait. 85 of the Constitution, 
would be an act of high treason. Any publication, theiefoie, 
suggesting such a couise could not but be considered treasonable 
and dangerous, and the Goveinment was obbged to prohibit the 
sale of the book in Norway At the same time the Conservative 
press of the countiy did not hesitate, though in moie guarded 
language, to point to this solution as the most desiialile and 
effective, if the Storthing persisted in its demands With a view 
to destroy the influence of the Libeial paity among the people, 
they proclaimed that the politics of the majority of the Storthing 
would be the imn of the country, and that “ Kadicalism would be 
the downfall of Christianity ’’ In January also theie appeared the 
first of a series of political tracts — “ An Appeal to the Friends of 
Christianity ” to take up arms against the spread of Eadicalism 
in the land , but the nariow and bigoted tone of this and the 
following numbers only served to increase the bitter feeling 
between parties, and could not but be obnoxious to the upright 
and honest peasantry, whose Chiistianity was above suspicion. 
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The results of the General Elections in the autumn of 1882 
had, it will be lemembeied, shown fuither gams foi the Libeial 
paity, and when the Storthing assembled this yeai, on the 1st of 
Februaiy, the pai ties stood as follows. — .83 Libeials against 31 
Conservatives The formei, constituting themselves into a “Liberal 
Union,” elected an Executive Committee of fifteen membeis, 
with Mr Johan Sveidiup, President of the Stoi thing, as then 
ohanman The piofessed object of then Union was to sti eng then 
and consolidate the Liberal paity within the Stoithing, and to 
decide, fiom time to time, upon the measiiies most likely to piove 
effective m caiiying out the policy of the paity. The Conserva- 
tives naturaUy viewed with cbstiust so foimidable an organisation 
within the legislative assembly, and vigoiously denounced it as 
unconstitutional 

The first duty of the Stoithing was to decide on the validity 
of the elections, and on this occasion the letuin for Christiania 
was the subject of much debate , at length, the membeis for the 
capital weie provisionally allowed to take their seats, although the 
validity of their letuin was not fully recognised until later on in 
the Session 

The Stoithmg was formally opened (February 1 7) by the King 
in person, with a Speech which had been looked foiwaid to with 
considerable inteiest, at home and abroad, which, however, dis- 
appointed general expectation. It contained no allusion to the 
pohtical situation of the country, and, with the exception of a 
proposed extension of the fianchise, made no mention of any 
projected measure oi importance. It had always been customary 
after the formal opemng for the Storthing in a body to wait upon 
the King at the palace, in oidei to pay its respects to him , but 
this year the membeis had agreed, the day before the opemng, to 
send a deputation of twelve of their body to wait upon the King , 
and this cieated a precedent which is likely to be followed in 
future. 

The oidinaiy formalities attendant on the first assembly of a 
parliament having been transacted, and the various committees 
appointed, the Stoithing forthwith addressed its attention to the 
great question of the day, the impeachment of the Mmistiy. who, 
in the face of the expression of the will of the people at the last 
election, showed no sign of yielding oi of resigning offices. In 
reply, the Stoithing decided to lesort to the last constitutional 
means in its power, to obtain the dismissal ot the Ministry, 

A Committee of the Storthing, the “Rrotokol Konute,” is 
charged with the duty of mvestigating and reportmg upon the 
minutes of the meetings and the conduct of the Government; and 
any bieach of duty, or any proposal contrary to public interest 
and the welfare of the country, must, aftei due delibeiation, he duly 
reported to the “Odelsthing” (the Lower Chamber), which, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, has to institute the impeachment of a 
Minister or Mmistry Early m March the majority of this 
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Committee came to the decision that there weie grounds for cen- 
suring the Mmistiy, and with little delay the repoit was laid 
before the Odelsthing (Maich 31), and tlie general debate was 
fixed to take place within the week (Apiil 6) Up to the 
eleventh hour, howevei, efforts were made to effect a 'com- 
promise , hut the negotiations naturally broke down when it 
appeared that the Liberals insisted upon the resignation of the 
Ministry as a primary condition to any concession on then part. 

The debate, theiefoie, on the motion for the impeacliment 
proceeded m the Odelsthing, and extended over eighteen sittings 
(April 6-23), when the report of the Piotokol Komite was agreed 
to by 53 against 32, and the impeachment of the Ministry befoie 
the Eigsiet — tlie Supreme Court of the Eealm — was thus definitely 
settled. The charges bi ought against the Ministers were, that they 
had acted contrary to the interests of the country m advising the 
Kmg to refuse his sanction (1) to the constitutional amendment 
admitting the Mmisters to seats in the Storthing , (2) to a Bill m- 
volvmg the question of supply , and (3) to a Bill conferring upon 
the Storthmg the right to appoint two additional members on the 
Directorate of the State Eailways. It was also decided that the 
eleven Ministers should be tried separately, and that the trial of 
Mr Selmei, the Prime Minister, being taken as a test case, 
the other cases would give use to merely formal pleading. The 
constitution of the body before whom this gieat State trial was 
to take place leqmies some explanation The juiisdiction of the 
Eigsret IS limited to the trial of offences against the State, and 
agamst its decisions there is no appeal, the King himself having no 
power to exercise his prerogative in favoui of persons tried befoie 
this Court, except where a capital sentence has been pronounced. 
The Eigsret is composed of the members of the Lagthiiig, number- 
ing 29 members, together with the 9 judges of the High OouiL of 
Justice The accused has the light of challenging one-thud of the 
total number of his judges, and by this means on the present occa- 
sion the number actually sitting in the present Eigsret was reduced 
to 26, the impeached Minister exercising his privilege, and by 
this means excluding 12 of the most piominent raembeis of the 
Lagthmg, and retaining all the Judges of the High Court of 
Justice, to whom less partisan, if not more Conservative, sentiments 
would natmally be ascribed The Odelsthing next elected a com- 
mittee of five of their body to act as prosecutors, Mr. Sverdrup, 
the President of the Storthing, being one of the number, whilst Mi . 
Walter Scott Dahl and two more professional advocates were 
appointed counsel for the prosecution. The accused Minister was 
also represented by three counsel, of whom Mr Johan Bergh was 
the prmcipal. The sittings of the Comt began on May 18, and, 
after some lengthy preliminary proceedings and inquiries, Mr. 
Selmer, the Prime Minister, was finally summoned to appear befoie 
the Court on its reassembling (August 7), when the question of the 
competency of the greater part of the members of the Lagthing to 
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act as judges -was laised by the counsel for the defence, and occu- 
pied oonsideiable time. The accused Minister set up a plea that 
these members of the Lagthing having voted for the -well-known 
lesolution of June 9, 1880, had alieady expressed a prejudicial 
opinion in this case, and ought therefore to be disqualified as 
judges. It might have, however, been equally well objected to 
that other membeis of the Comt, including the Judges of the High 
Court of Justice — of whom some had been membeis of a foimei 
Storthing, and others who in speech oi in wilting had already ex- 
pressed their opinions — were prejudiced in the matter But inas- 
much as the Rigsiet is a political court, composed for the most 
part of the pailiamentary lepresentatives of the people, it is clear 
that they brought mto the Court those fixed political convictions to 
which they were pledged to then constituents, and had already in 
many mstances given expiession m then votes. No less than 
28 sittings were occupied in the discussion of this preliminary 
objection, but at length (Septembei 18) the Court rejected the plea 
set up by the Minister’s counsel A fortnight latei (October 4) the 
actual trial commenced The case for the prosecution was stated 
at great length, the speech of the leading counsel extending over 
1 6 days. In conclusion he urged that the Pi ime Ministei should 
be found guilty of high misdemeanom, and that the Comt should 
sentence him to deprivation of office, should declare bun unwoithy 
to fill any office under the Crown in future, and should condemn 
the accused to pay costs of the trial 

The counsel for the Minister in his speech for the defence had 
only replied to the first article of the impeachment, when the Court 
rose (Hecembei 19) for the Christmas holidays , but its result 
was anticipated by most Liberals. Nevertheless, the interest 
aioused by the trial throughout, and the sense that an impor- 
tant constitutional conflict was going on, has stared up such 
a hving interest in political matters that it is more than 
probable that for all parties beneficial effects will result fiom 
the State trials. Meanwhile, as might be expected, party feehng 
ran high, and expressed itself in strong language. Smce the 
moment the Odelsthing had decided on impeaching the Ministry, 
the Conservative press lost no opportunity in denouncing the 
Liberal party foi the “ unfair and unjust means which they had 
adopted, m prosecutmg the Ministry and they especially found 
fault with the Liberals for having in one Storthing decided to 
impeach the Ministry, and then waited till after a fresh geneial 
election had assured a larger majority m the Rigsiet before carry- 
ing them resolution into effect. But this delay might, on the other 
hand, have operated equally m favour of the Conseivatives, seeing, 
that the whole pohcy of the Opposition was submitted to the 
electois and obtained from them a coidial appiovah 

Numerous meetmgs wei e held throughout the yeai , but especially 
after the closing of the Storthing (June 23), in all parts of the 
country, by both parties. Resolutions in support of the Storthing 
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weie passed at the Liberal^ and m support of the Ministiy at the 
Conservative, meetings Kumerons addi esses, expressing sympathy 
with the accused Ministeis, weie signed, and for some time the 
columns of the leading Ministerial organ were filled with the 
signatures of these addresses. But the Liberals followed suit, ’and 
their addresses to the President of the Storthing, expressing confi- 
dence in the representatives of the people, soon outnumbered those 
of their opponents. 

The increased interest m politics was furthei shown in the 
numerous Liberal and Conseivative Associations which weie also 
formed this year m all paits of the country, and toward the close 
of the year it was decided to foim a National Liberal League, 
with its centie at Christiania, to which deputies from the various 
Liberal Associations were summoned to meet in the capital after 
Christmas. The programme of the League was national and local 
self-government; and its basis, the monaichy, the constitution, 
and union with Sweden Apait from the impeachment question, 
the Stoithmg had had befoie it few measuies of public interest. 
The discussion on theBudget, which showed a revenue of 2,293,000^. 
and an expenditure of 2,280,000Z , passed without alteration. 

Amongst the measuies of the Session may be enumeiatad, (1) 
a Bill for the better protection of the property and privileges of 
the Norwegian and Swedish Lapps in the North of Norway; (2) 
Bill for the i estitution of civil lights to peisons who, having been 
convicted and sentenced foi any ciime, desired to become respect- 
able members of the community again, and were able to give 
proofs of having hved a blameless hte for five yeais after the ex- 
piration of the sentence, (3) Bill foi extending the civil rights of 
Dissenters. This, however, did not become law, as it was agreed 
to postpone it foi a year, in Older to enable the Groveinment to 
obtain forthei information on the subject. The Grovernment again 
asked the Storthing toi an increase in the appanage of the Ciown 
Pnnce; but this was rejected for the thud time, by 80 against 32. 

Outside the Pailiamentaiy struggle, and the questions bearing 
thereon, few events occuiied of sufficient general interest to call 
for remark 

A “ Workmen’s Eing,” similar to the one established this year 
in Sweden, was also formed at Christiania, and hopes weie entei- 
tained by its projectors that in all the principal towns branches 
would m course of time be established, 

A National Industrial Exhibition was held during this summer 
at Christiania, which testified most encouragingly to the gieat 
progress made in the various mdustiies of the country 

The emigration to America, which for many years had been 
assuming alarming dimensions, showed a distinct diminution, 
although the cod-fishenes, one of the most important industries of 
the country, had been an almost complete failure ; on the other 
hand, however, the timber and other trades showed greater activity, 
and the general condition of the country was fairly prosperous. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

AMEBIOA. 

TJHIIBD STATBa. — CANADA. MEXICO. WEST INDIES —BRAZIL — CHILI 

AND PERU, 

UNITED STATES 

In bis annual Message to Congress, at the opening of the 
Session 1882-83, Piesident Aithui took occasion to lenew hia 
formei lecommendation that the Taxiff Laws needed revision, and 
expressed the hope that the Tariff Commission’s laboms (see 
Annual Eegister, 1882, pp 289, 290) might facilitate the action 
of Congiess Bills introduced on this subject in both blanches of 
the Legislature led to the most exciting and obstinate debates 
ot the Session. Ultimately, the Republican party, by a resort to 
the novel expedient of changing the rules of the House of Eepre~ 
sentatives, so as to force the Bill thiough, succeeded in doing so^ 
within a few hours of the day when the Foity-seventh Congiess 
ceased to exist On the 4th of Maich that Congress came to an 
end , and on the evening of the 3rd the BiU passed both Houses, 
and immediately afterwaids received the President’s signature 
It was the most important law of the Session, and became fully 
operative on July 1 following. The subject was one which had 
monopolised the principal shaie of public attention for a long 
time The country had grown restive undei the enormous annual 
surplus which the systems of taxes were yielding, and vaiious pro- 
posals had from time to time been made as to the methods of 
reducing it. The difficulty in which the United States Govern- 
ment had found itself was a veiy peculiai one. The successive 
increase of revenue ovei expenditma was leducing the National 
Debt so lapidly that practical inconveniences weie aheady being 
experienced, and gieatei weie apprehended. In the financial year 
1883, for example, besides 45 millions of dollais applied under the 
provisions of the law to the Sinking Fund, theie was a further 
surplus of 39 millions of dollars In the financial yeai yet to come, 
it was estimated that theie would be a suiplus of 60 milhons. 
The President had more than once directed the attention of 
Conpesa to the inconvenience of this rapid i eduction of the 
National Debt, and the excessive taxation by which that reduction 
was^ maintained. The Tariff Law was confessedly framed to 
mitigate the evil, though it must be admitted it does so m a way 
that has not commended itself to the practical good sense of a 
laige and increasingly influential section of the Democratic party, 
and it cannot in any sense he consideied a settlement of the 
question of Protection vmua Fiee Tiade By the lepeal of the 
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inland taxes which the new law enacts, and the leaiiangement of 
the customs duties — foi it can haidly be called a tariff reduction, 
having been fiamed entirely in the Piotectionist inteiest — the 
levenues of the next fiscal yeai (1884) aie expected to be leduced 
about 75 millions of dollars. This decieased income, witli* in- 
creased expendituies on account of pensions, and for some othei 
purposes, will, it has been estimated, reduce the suipliis available 
for the above-stated yeai foi debt reduction to within 50 milhons 
of dollars. 

While the new law in its general stiuctuie closely resembles 
the old one, there aie many important differences between the two 
Acts, a few of which are of a general nature, but most of which 
affect the classification of articles oi the lates of duty imposed 
upon them The most compiehensive commentary on the new 
law will be found in the work of Mr. Charles F. Williams, Chief 
Cleik to the late Tariff Commission (“ The Tariff Laws ot the 
United States, with Explanatory Notes,” &c., Boston, 1883), and 
to this we would lefei the readei for detailed information in legaid 
to the several changes in the rates of duties upon impoits which 
it embodies. All that we can here do is, to give a brief synopsis 
of the more important sections of the Act, so far as they seem to 
affect British manufactures The old law contained a provision 
foi the protection of American maniitactuieis of watches, watch- 
cases, watch-movements, or parts of the same, by prohibiting the 
impoitation by anybody else of such articles of foreign manufac- 
tuie which should “ copy or simulate” the name or trade maik of 
any domestic manufactuier In the new law the same provision 
IS found, but the application of the pimciple is widened so as to 
include all other articles of foreign manufacture. What was 
known as the “ similitude ” section of the old law piovided that 
non-enumerated articles — that is to say, those not set down in any 
of the numerous schedules of the Act — should pay the same rates 
of duty that weie imposed upon enumeiated ai tides which they 
most nearly lesembled, either in mateiial, quality, textuie, or use; 
that if any non-enumeiated article should equally lesemble two or 
more enumeiated ai tides, it should pay the same rate as was 
ohaigeable on the article which it lesembled paying the highest 
rate of duty , that all articles manufactured from two or more 
mateiials should pay the highest late of duty at which any of rheir 
component paits were chaigeable By the new law it is provided, 
that such articles shall pay the same rate of duty which is assessed 
upon the component part of chief value which each may contain. 
The new law also contains an additional clause as follows — If 
two 01 more rates of duty should be applicable to any imported 
article, it shall be classified for duty undei the highest of such 
rates ” This applies to enumeiated as well as to non-enumeiated 
articles. The new law also contains this clause — “Provided, 
that non-enumerated articles similar in material and quality and 
texture, and the use to which they may be applied, to articles on 
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tlie fi66 list, and in the manufaetme of which no dutiable materials 
shall be used, shall be fiee.” 

The classifications of ai tides for duty by the new law are much 
more comprehensive, and at the same time more definite, than by 
the .old one, fiom which also they widely differ in many respects, 
making it often extremely difficult, and sometimes impossible, to 
institute comparisons of rates. Under the new law, the numbei of 
unenumerated and unclassified articles has been greatly reduced. 
The numbei of paragraphs into which the “ Dutiable List ” was 
divided by the old law was 534 ; in the new law it is only 495, 
but the paiagraphs, as a rule, aie far more comprehensive. The 
number of paragraphs in the “ Free List” of the old law was 357 ; 
in the new law the numbei is only 326, although the hst has been 
actually increased by the addition of 50 articles winch were dutiable 
under the old law. Mi Saurin, Secretaiy of the British Legation 
at Washington, in some remarks appended to the Boaid of Tiade 
Eetuin (“ United States Tariff ” Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be Printed, April 2, 1883), is unable to fonn a definite 
opimon of the piobable effect of the Act on British trade On 
the whole, he thought it piobable that it would be slight In the 
lower-piiced woollen and cotton products, Biitisli imports might be 
stimidated, while m decoiated china and earthenware they might 
be checked But, as far as he could judge, the effect would not 
go much beyond this Altogether, a study of the new Taiiff from 
an English point of view suggests the conviction that the object 
of the Confei ence Committee of both Houses (to which the Bill 
was referred in the closing hours of the last Session of the Forty- 
seventh Congress) was to mambam Protection while reducing the 
levenue raised by customs duties, and tliat it effected this by 
making the smallest possible reductions in import duties, and 
lowering very largely the duties on articles of Ameiican production 
It IS authoiitatively stated that only the extreme pressure of time 
incident to a mght-session of the above-mentioned Committee, at 
the last, prevented the Bill proposed by the Taiifif Commission 
(see Annuai EisaiSTBR, 1882, p. 290), for the establishment of a 
Customs Couit, fiom becoming law This important adjunct of 
the Taiiflf Law has, it is hoped, only been postponed for the fuither 
consideration of the Legislatuie. It is one of the refoims most 
urgently needed in connection with the piesent Protective system 
of the U^mted States of America 

In the early pait of the Session (January 9), which lasted only 
three months (Decembei 4, 1882 to Maich 4, 1883), the Senate 
passed the Presidential Succession Bill, which piovides that in 
case of the death, resignation, or inability of the Piesident or 
Vice-Piesident, the Cabinet officers m succession, beginning with 
the Secretaiy of State, shall succeed him. In case Congress is not 
m session, or is not to meet withm thirty days, the Acting-President 
shall call Congress together Among other measures of legislation 
which passed into law was one dealing with the Japanese Indem- 
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Bity Fund which had been held in the Fedeial Treasmy foi so 
many years. This was oidered to be leturned to Japan, though all 
interest was cut off The President was also instiuctod upon July 
1 to give Hei Majesty’s Groveinment the necessaiy two years’ 
notice foi terminating the fisheiy provisions of tho Treaty of 
Washington. This was unanimously done, both Houses acceding 
to the strong sentiment on the subject ciurentm the New England 
States, where the fisheries aie, it is stated, seiiously hampered 
by the free competition of the British maritime piovinces. Tins, 
like the Tai iff, was a Protectionist movement Othci than these 
Acts, little legislation was matuied in the last sittings of tho Forty- 
seventh Congress During the two yeais it existed theie were no ten ci 
than 10,670 Bills intioduced, 8,018 in the House and 2,652 in tlio 
Senate Besides the Supply Bills, only 163 of them laid passed 
in the Session ended March 4, 1883 The Supply Bills passed 
during the Winter Session (1882-83) of the Legislature voted 
an aggregate of 229,327,511 dollars, exclusive of inteiest on the 
public debt, while the aggregate of the supplies voted in the pie- 
vious Session was 219,367,983 dollais 

The state of parties in the United States in the aiimmei of 
1883 showed the Democrats to be in the ascendant. They luid 
the advantage of controlling the House by a considerable majority, 
and also the administrations of such important Noi thorn States as 
Hew York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, N<w Jersey, California, 
Massachusetts, and Kansas, and .ilmost the entire South. T’he 
elections of the preceding autumn achieved almo.st a political 
levolution, turning ovei all those States fiom their oiigiiial 
Bepublioan allegiance, and some ot these by large majorities. 
Hence the Democrats secured many advantages iii pation.ige and 
power which gave abundant piomise of success for then paiLy in 
the great final issue, the Presidential Election ot 1884 Those 
advantages were, peihapa, slightly curtailed by th(‘ results of 
the 1883 State elections The Democratic majoiitiea for Now 
Jersey aie 5,000, for Maiyland 12,000, and foi Virginia 12,000. 
The Demociats also earned Missisbijopi, and elected tho majo- 
rity of the Legislatiue for Viigima, thus seeming the return 
of one of then party as United States’ Senator in the place 
of Mr. Mason. The Eopublican majorities weie. For Mass-a- 
chusetts, 10,000; for Nebiaskn, 10,000; for Minnesota, 
15,000 , and for Pennsylvania, 17,000. The Kepublican candi- 
date for the post of State Secietaiy of New York had a majoiity 
M about 13,000 The Republicans had a majority in tho New 
Yoik Legislature , but the regular democracy earned New Yoik 
county. The elections for meinbeis of the" Legislatiue of Con- 
necticut also showed Republican gains. The Groveinment of 
President Arthur, however, at the close of the year, still found 
Itself face to face with a hostile majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if not in the Senate also. The Republican party was 
in the hands of comparatively new men almost everywhere ; but 
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these -were bent on making every possible exeition to heal the 
dissensions which had led to its defeat, and to i e-form its lines for 
the election to take place in the autumn of 1884. Of its old 
coterie of leaders, Sheiman of Ohio was almost the only one who, 
towards the close of 1883, was still actively posturing as a Presi- 
dential candidate in the Republican interest. The Demociats had 
already many possible candidates. Oeneral Hancock, who was so 
nearly elected in 1880, was being prominently mentioned. Mr. 
Tilden, of New Yoik, who was kept out of the office in 1876, was 
also reported to be assiduously working for the nomination, though 
his advanced age of sixty-mne years was used as an argument 
against him. jHlen G Thurman, of Ohio, Hendricks and McDon- 
ald, of Indiana, and General Butlei, of Massachusetts, weie named 
as candidates. Geneial M‘01ellan, who earned the standard and 
lost, in 1864, had supporteis The Democrats were almost as 
much at sea as the Republicans as to who would be then candi- 
date , but most of the indications seemed to suggest Mr Tilden 
It was generally admitted that the Free Trade question would be 
the one most prominently forward in the contest for the Piesi- 
dency, if indeed the election should not altogethei depend on it 
The Democrats on this impoitant issue were, howevei, not united. 
The Western wing, who aie Free-Traders, made no secret of then 
demand foi the organization of the House on that basis, and the 
adoption of an undeniably Fiee-Tiade platform. On the other 
hand, the Demociatic leaders, who are accustomed to the political 
ways of the Atlantic seaboard, deprecated any outspoken anti- 
Piotectionism on the platform, and wished, if possible, to lull 
that ciy at the Conventions. They knew that it would drive off 
large numbers of Democratic Protectionists in New York, New 
England, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, and Indiana, and lose 
them the so-called “pivotal” States Mr. Tilden especially 
depiecated a too-outspoken Free-Trade sentiment on the part of 
his suppoiteis 5 and it appeared not improbable that a sonoious 
two-faced resolution might receive the general assent of the 
Demociatic party, as the “tariff-plank” on which it decided to 
take its stand before the Conventions in the summer of 1884. 
Such was the pohtical outlook in the United States of America in 
the lattei part of 1883 

Indeed the hist week in Congress demonstrated that the 
Democratic majority was disposed to adopt a Conseivative and 
cautious Tariff policy The Protectionists made violent efforts 
to alarm industrial interests by repiesenting Mi. Carlisle (Speaker 
of the House of Eepiesentatives) and his followers as extreme 
Free Ti aders, whose purpose it was to sweep away the Tariff at a 
blow ; but this was unsuccessful Mr Carlisle and his supporters, 
in point of fact, favouied no such course They advocated a 
gradual approach to Free Tiade, without violent changes While 
it was impossible to foretell whether they would accomplish any- 
thing during the Session, or how much popular strength they 
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might he able to command, theie was no doubt whatevei that the 
sentiment in favour of tariff reduction was gaming volume daily, 
and that it was destined to grow slowly but steadily until Fi ee 
Trade was reached. The Pioteotiomsts weie content to admit 
that their system could be retained only a few years longer. 

During the year, an impoitant question aiose touching the 
deportation to the United States, fiom the British islands, of per- 
sons unable to gain a living theie, and who threatened to become 
equally a burden m Ameiica. Those few who were beyond doubt 
pioved to be paupeis were sent back to Great Britain, and Piesi- 
dent Arthur’s Government insisted upon greater precautions being 
taken to prevent such undesirable visitors tiom being sent into the 
countiy without a guaiantee of then suppoit by then relatives 
This mattei was the subject ot an official coiiespondence between 
the two countiies, and also of a paragraph in llie President’s last 
annual Message (1883-84), but tlie complaints of Iiish paupeis lu 
laige numbeis bemg landed in Boston and New Yoik weie not 
conclusively proved to have been well founded m fact Indeed 
the “Boston Daily Adveitiser,” a journal of the highest posi- 
tion and repute in the New England States, satisfactorily 
disposed of some of the allegations, so far, at least, as they had 
reference to Boston, one of the cliief American ports of lush immi- 
gration That journal, in its issue of May 11, 1883, remarked as 
follows “ The much-expected ‘ emptying of the almshouses of 
Great Britain upon om shoies ’ does not appeal to have begun yet, 
and neither statute law noi diplomacy has been needed to be 
apphed to assisted immigrants The steamship Phoeniaian, of 
the Allan Line, reached its dock at this port yesterday, bringing 
821 steeiage passengers, of whom 416 had been ‘assisted’ . . 
These passengers came piincipally fiom the West of Ireland, being 
taken on boaid at jioits wheie the agents of this line of steamers 
have con ti acted to do so. The customaiy strict inspection was 
made by the State siipeiintendent, oi his deputy, of alien passen- 
geis. None weie found to be objectionable on the score of being 
likely to become subjects of public chanty, and they appeared to 
be a physically sound and healthy lot of people, quite up to the 
average of immigiants coming hither without assistance.” After 
giving a long and interesting desciijition of the process of inspec- 
tion, and illustrating this process by various instances which show 
the seaiching chaiacter of the inspection, the wiiter went on to 
say . “ So far as can be ascei tamed, no 'pm'son of the five d%f event 
arrivals of assisted passenrjeis reachvng this pot t since Aprvl 3 
has become a burden to the State, though all have paid the 
head-money of half-a-dollar.” The “Spungheld Eepublican,” 
anothei of the leading papers of Massachusetts, in discussing the 
question remarked, “ As a matter of fact, the assisted emigrants 
ai'e no worse m character than have been ariivmg for years.” Such 
are the statements, which contrast strongly with the complamts 
laid before the Executive at Washington, to the effect that “ the 
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emigrants [fiom Ireland, assisted by the anthoiities in England] 
are piononnced paupers, and their chance of being anything else 
IS very slight.” 

Among the many matters touched imou m the Pieaident’s 
Message, transmitted to both Houses or Congress December 4, 
1883, few can be consideied of sufficient general interest to call 
for detailed notice m this review of American politics of the past 
year. The eailiei part of that document is occupied, according 
to usage, with questions of foreign policy, but most of these aie 
of secondary importance. The relations of the Umted States 
with Spam weie still complicated by “ commercial difficulties ” in 
Cuba and Puerto Eico , but as to these, the Spanish Government 
was oonsideiing measures for lemoving the restiictions biiidening 
the trade of the Umted States at those places. “ The just pio- 
tests of the Ameiican Government against the proceedings of the 
Cuban authoiities concerning tiade had been without result 
Certain claims which the Spanish- American Claims Commission 
held to he beyond its province had been presented to Spam in 
diplomatic form , and as the action of the colomal authoiities 
which originated these claims was admittedly illegal, lull repara- 
tion should not be delayed ” The Manila Comt having lound 
the pioceedmgs in the case of the Masonic unauthoiised, the 
Piesident hoped the Spanish Government would make speedy 
leparation. 


Mention is made of the very interesting and impoitant fact 
that the proposed negotiation with Switzerland of a tieaty for 
the settlement by arbitiation of questions between the two coun- 
tries had been assented to by the American Government, thus 
settmg an example which, in the interests of humanity at laige, 
and for the cause of civilization generally, it is to he hoped may 
be followed by other Poweis 

Mexican affairs, which have always been an important element 
policy of the United States, aie thus refeiied to : 
“ Close and lasting lelations with Mexico aie needed, owing to the 
influx into that country of om people and capital. In the absence 
of conventional engagements, owing to the teimination of the 
Treaty of 1848, the lights of om citizens in Mexico now depend 
upon the domestic statutes of that State There have been in- 
stances of harshness m the enforcement of the laws against our 
vessels and citizens in Mexico, hut the treaty now before the 
Senate will effect a better understanding.” 

With regard to the recent war in South America (see Ahnual 
Emism for 1882, pp. 292, 293) the President declared that when 
tne wiU of the Penman people had been manifested, the United 
States Government would not hesitate to reco'gmze the Government 
winch they had approved The Goveinment considered that until 
toe establishment of the treaty concerning the Venezuelan awards, 
Venezuela must oontiime the payments provided m the Convention 
ot 1866. The President expressed the bebef that the dispute 
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regal ding the unpaid obligations of Venezuela to France would be 
arranged, adding, “ France has proposed a basis which I approve, 
but, as it involves the recasting of the quotas of the foreign debt, 
I have deemed it advisable to submit the proposal to the Cabinets 
of Beilin, Copenhagen, The Hague, London, and Madiid,” -The 
Message points out that the interests of the American people are 
being cared for by his Government in China and Japan, in Persia, 
Siam, and Coiea, in Hawau and Liberia, and on the Congo, Con- 
cerning the questions with China touching the lights of American 
and other foreign manufactmeis under existing treaties, that with 
the United States, it is remarked, is silent , but under the “ most 
favoured nation ” clause the United States have like privileges 
others. The President doubted the expediency of leading in 
&ww:ovement to constrain China to admit an interpretation which 
the United States had only an indirect treaty right to exact The 
transference to China of American capital toi the employment in 
that country of Chinese labour would inauguiate a competition foi 
the control of markets now supplied by home industries The 
President expressed the belief that China would co-opeiate with 
the United States in securing the faithful observance of the law 
restricting Chinese immigration (see Annu.!! Ebghstbr for 1882, 
pp. 288), which had been violated by the Chinese oflScials at 
Canton, and added that the Indemnity Fund, amounting to 
300,000 dollars, should be letuined 

In his annual lepoit, duly presented to Congress (December 4, 
1883), the Seoietaiyof the Treasmy,Mi, Folgei, suggested that the 
“ trade dollar ” so-called should be called in and melted, and 
n declared that he was not in favour of anything but Government 
bonds as security for the National Bank ciiculation While he 
regarded the plan of low-iate bonds running for a length of time, 
to take the place of those called in, as feasible, the Secretary 
recommended the removal of the tax on ciiculation. He further 
favoured the plan of allowing a bank circulation amounting to 90 
per cent of the market value of the deposited bonds. Concernmg 
the surplus, the Secretary thought well to hold it, and apply it 
to the purposes of Government If there was to be legislation 
on the tai iff question during the Session, an improvement might 
be made in the provision legarding the thud class or carpet wools, 
either by fixing one rate of duty for them regardless of their value, 
or by drawing a broader contiast between the higher and lower 
classes. Changes in the modes of business have, the Eeport points 
out, made undervaluations more fiequent and more difficult of 
pievent Mi, Folger suggested corrective legislation in this 
respeov^ After reviewing the tanff question, the Treasurer said 
that on tlie whole he did not recommend an immediate revision of 
the existing Taiiff Act. He adheied, howevei, to the conviction 
that ultimately the most just and expedient method of lelievmg 
taxation, and limiting the State revenues to the needs economical 
of the Government, must be found in a reduction of the duties upon 
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impoits. At present he saw no public desire foi the repeal of the 
internal revenue taxes. 

' The fiist Session of the Forty-eighth Congiess promised to be 
an inteiestmg one, from the presence in the minds of both political 
paities therein assembled, and of the public outside, of thoughts 
of the appioachmg Presidential struggle. The chief motive of 
political action was the creation in the pubhc mind of favouiable 
impressions respecting those who were to take pait in it The 
balance between the two sides was so close, and the chances of a 
Democratic success for 1884 were considered so favourable, that 
all other political inteiests were merged in the question, whether 
Ml Arthui’s successor would belong to the Republican party, or 
whether, foi the first time since the wai, a Democratic President 
would be elected by the people. 


CANADA. 

The only matter of political moment that we have to chronicle 
in regard to the Dominion of Canada foi the year last past is the 
appomtment of Lord Lansdovvne as Goveinoi-G-eneral, in place of 
the Maiquis of Lome, who had completed his five years’ term of 
oflSce. On the whole, the administration of Lord Lome justified 
the choice, in that particulai mstance, made by Loid Beaconsfield. 
It was one unohequered by the slightest disturbance of those 
friendly feelings of regard which have evei been entertained by 
Canadians towards the mother country. And piobably this feeling 
of loyalty was heightened by the moie personal one awakened by 
the residence of the Queen’s daughter with her husband, during 
his period of ofiBce In a graceful little speech delivered on the 
occasion of his landing m Liverpool (November 5, 1883) from 
Canada, the Maiquis of Lome spoke of its peaceful development 
since the Domimon was constituted ‘‘ Where the political ma- 
chinery works so smoothly,” said his Lordship, “ and so much 
without friction, it IS natuial that so much is not written m the 
newspapers of England regarding the politics of Canada, as in 
regard to some other countries which are less fortunate, and that 
have a more disturbed history. Almost the only questions that 
disturb the Canadian mind are questions as to how much of their 
vast country can be apportioned to one province or another when 
new provinces are being formed , or, if perhaps a large revenue 
is now being raised, there may be some question as to the disposal 
of the revenue in one form or another to the advantage of 
particular provmces This year and last year, and the year 
before,” said Lord Lome, “we have had almost an embarraa de 
nohesae ” With so cheerful an account of the political situation 
in Canada, from the Lps of its late Hovemor-Geneial, we need 
hardly record those purely local affairs which have from time to 
time, during 1883, engaged the attention of its legislatuie. 
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Loid Lansdowne, the new Grovernoi-Geneial, ainved in 
Quebec October 22nd, and at eight on the morning of the follow- 
ing day landed at the Queen’s whaif, wheie he was met by tbe 
Mayor and many distinguished citizens Loid Lansdowne and 
the party entered the carnages, and weie escorted to the G-ovein- 
ment Buddings by a detachment of the Queen’s Canadian Hussais. 
The route was thronged by crowds of people, who cheered heartily. 

The new Governor -General was conducted to thelibiaiy, where 
the oath was administered by the Chief Justice Then the 
Marquis of Lome suiiendeied the throne, and as Lord Lansdowne 
assumed possession a salute of seventeen guns from the iieigbboui- 
ing citadel was fired. His Lordship then drove to the Music Hall, 
wheie the Mayor read an address of welcome, saying that the 
success of Loid Duffeim’s and the Marquis of Lome’s Administra- 
tions would, undoubtedly, make the task of then successor a 
diflBcult one. Lord Lansdowne, responding, expressed high 
regard for Ins two distinguished predecessors, and said he desired 
to work hand in hand with those so kindly receiving him, foi the 
best mteiests of the couutry. The speech, delivered in both 
English and French, made a veiy favomable impression 

At the close, the Governor-General took the tram to Ottawa. 
There was no unusual occurrence of any kind, and few feared there 
would be The sensational despatches which had been sent to 
England grossly exaggerated the situation 


MEXICO. 

The foreign relations of Mexico with other countiios piesent 
under normal circumstances very little material of impoitance to 
record Entirely removed as she is from the sphere of Emopean 
politics, and overshadowed by her powerful neighbour on the north 
her mtercoiu'se with the old world is neceiisauly lesLiicted to 
the field of commerce, and even this intercourse is maintained 
under considerable disadvantages m the ease of several of the 
principal Powers, owing to then having no treaty rights. 

On the fall of Maximihan, in 1867, President Juarez declaied 
in Congress that those nations which had recognised the Empire 
had by so doing broken off their lelations with the Republic, and 
that the treaties formerly entered into with them had in conse- 
quence ceased to exist As was only to have been expected, few of 
the European Powers cared to submit to so arbitrary an inteipie- 
tation of international law for the privilege of maintaining their 
relations with Mexico, and for some time the American Minister 
was the only representative of the diplomatic coips in that capital, 

Germany was the first to send an envoy, in 1869, it being easier 
for the North German Confederation to admit the lapse of treaties 
made with Prussia than it would have been if hei political status 
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had lemained unchanged. Since then Italy, Siiain, Belgium, and 
France have renewed relations under vaiious ciicumstances and 
with diffeient objects Italy had nevei taken much interest in 
the mteivention , Spain had to provide against the possibility of 
Mexico’s affoidmg assistance to the Cuban insurgents , Belgium 
was anxious to find a new market for hei manufactures, and Fiance 
under a Republican Government was only too eager to disavow the 
policy of her late Empeioi England was the only conntiy which 
had hitherto held aloof and declined to defei to the Mexican pre- 
tensions , but there was little doubt that this attitude could not 
be indefinitely prolonged, and the le-establishment of fiiendly 
relations without prejudice to the dignity oi interests of either 
coimtiy was only a matter of time 

The tiansactions of the Mexican Foieign Office duiing the 
current yeai, which has been one of unusual activity in this depait- 
ment, wiUbe more readily understood if airanged according to the 
diffeient countries than if treated chionologically 

The unofficial visit to Mexico of a member of her Majesty’s 
Consular Service in the early part of the year, with the object of 
reporting on the commerce of the country, excited a good deal of 
remark, coinciding as it did with the date of the signing of the 
Ameiican Reciprocity Treaty. In the capital it was looked upon 
as a proof of a renewed mterest in Mexican affairs on the part of 
England, an idea which seemed to be home out by the fact that 
negotiations weie actually in piogiess at the time for a settle- 
ment of the English debt No one therefore was surprised when 
it was announced, on May 29, that Special Envoys had been 
that day appointed by both countries to make arrangements for 
the renewal of diplomatic relations The nominations by both 
Governments met with general approval The Enghsh Envoy was 
Sir Spenser St. John, hei Majestjfa Minister to Peru, a diplomatist 
of long experience in Spanish Ameiica, whose impoitant services to 
the cause of humanity in peisuading the viotoiious Chihans to 
lelmquish their long-cheiished idea of pillaging Lima had lately 
been recogmsed by the Government On the Mexican side, the 
selection was Sefioi Ig-nacio Maii&cal, the Minister for Foreign 
Affaiis, a man of the highest chaiactei for abihty and piobity, and 
an excellent linguist, who had always encouraged the idea of coming 
to a friendly undeistandmg with England, and to whom was mainly 
due the mppi ochement which had made the present situation pos- 
sible Sir Spensei St. John arrived in Mexico about the middle 
of July, and Senor Mariscal m London a few weeks latei , but, 
beyond the news of their having presented their respective cre- 
dentials, nothing transpired about the lesult of their negotiations 
The Commeicial Tieaty with Germany, which liad been signed 
December 6, 1882, was duly ratified on July 26, and is now in 
force Germany gained the most favoured nation treatment, but 
m exchange practically gave up her light to interfere diplomati- 
cally on behalf of her subjects, except in ceitam cases and undei 
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ceitain conditions. Foi the piesent, at any late, she will gam 
little by the tieaty, as no nation has any special advantages 
conceded to it, and consequently the mo.st tavomed nation tieat- 
ment conveys no benefits with it, while it is thought by many that 
the interests of hei sub]eets may he piejudiced by the lestiictions 
imposed on the action of hei diplomatic agents. 

The long outstanding boundaiy question between Mexico and 
Gruatemala has at last been definitely settled. The history is as 
follows When the Spanish Colonial rule came to an end in 1823, 
the provinces of Chiapas and Soeonusco, which had foimeily be- 
longed to the captain-geneialcy of Gruatemala, declaied then wish 
to join the Mexican Confederation, but, as they compiised some of 
the most fertile lands in either republic, the Guatemalan Coveiii- 
ment always refused to recognise then secession. The constantly 
leouriing disputes about their ownership culminated in 1882. 
Mexico collected 5,000 tioops near the frontier, and it is geneially 
beheved that, but foi the good offices of the United States Govern- 
ment, the question would have led to wai between the two coun- 
tries. Guatemala, howevei, saw the necessity of yielding, and on 
September 27, 1882, a tieaty was signed by which she formally 
gave up all claim to the disputed teiiitoiy, the latifications of 
which were exchanged on May 1, 1883. 

The Commeicial Tieaty with Italy, which, having been made 
originally foi a term of ten years, should have lapsed in 1882, was 
again piolonged for another year, and lemains in force up to 
June 30, 1884. 

The ratifications of the Extradition Tieaty with Spam for 
ordinary criminals, which was signed on Novembei 16 of the pie- 
vious year, were exchanged in Mexico on March 3, 1883 

Early in July there was published in the official journal 
a conespondence which had passed the month before between the 
Spanish Munster and the Mexican Foreign Office on the subject of 
the Spanish Convention Debt. The Spanish Ministei stated that, 
as his Goveiment had never acquiesced in the nullification of the 
Convention of 1853, he could not pass over in silence the proposal 
which had just received the assent of Congress to merge these 
bonds with those of the Internal Debt, to which the Mexican 
Foreign Secretary replied in a very lengthy despatch, that as 
Spain had made war upon Mexico by taking pait in the Inter- 
vention of 1861, she heiself had broken the convention, and had 
thereby forfeited all right of diplomatic inteifeience in logaid to 
the claims on which it was founded The defiant and uncoiuteoiis 
tone of the Mexican communication excited much comment, as it 
appeared to be entirely unprovoked and uncalled foi, and it was 
generally thought that Spain would lesent it by withdrawing her 
Minister oi claiming the withdrawal of the offensive pait of the 
despatch. The levolutionaiy movement at Badajoz, however, and 
the rumours of a renewal of insurrection in Cuba, occurring just 
then, no doubt influenced the Spanish Government in not taking 
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the same notice of it as they otheiwise might have done, and the 
mattei was allowed to diop 

The Recipiocity Tieaty between Mexico and the United States, 
which attiacted so much attention, was signed at Washington on 
Jaauaiy 20, 1883, by Geneial Giant and Mi Tiescott on behalf 
of the Ameiican, and Sehoi Eomero and Geneial Cahedo of the 
Mexican, Government. 

The most impoitant clauses in it aie those which piovide for 
the fiee admission into the United States of Mexican hemp, sugar, 
tobacco, and tropical fimts, and the reciprocal fieedom fiom duties 
in Mexico of American petroleum, tools for artisans, and carts and 
carriages. There aie, of course, many other ai tides on both sides 
to which the same exemption is accorded, but in few if any cases 
is the trade in them of any extent, oi such as could be developed 
in a short time The period foi which the treaty is to be in force 
IS SIX years, but it may be denounced by either side on six 
months’ notice. 

The latifications had not been exchanged at the close of the 
year, and it is probable that there will be a show of opposition in both 
countries when the mattei is submitted to the respective Senates . 
in Mexico, from the anti-Amencan party, who view with the utmost 
jealousy the prospect of a close alliance Vith their neighbouis, and, 
in the United States, ftom the sugai-planteis, who look upon the 
measure as a blow aimed at the protective system under which 
alone they can hope to compete with foreign sugar Moreover, 
the clause in the German Treaty which gives to that country 
the same advantages accorded to any other takes away the pos- 
sibility of the monopoly which was undoubtedly aimed at by the 
fiameis of the American Treaty. 

By a special agreement, signed in Mexico on June 28,theoon' 
vention allowing the ti oops of both countiies to cioss the frontier 
in puismt of hostile Indians was extended foi another year, which 
will expire in August 1884 

The work of the International Boundaiy Commission appointed 
to mark out the North Mexican frontier commenced in July, when 
the officers met at Paso del Noite to make the preliminary surveys. 

As regards mteinal politics, it may be said of Mexico, as of most 
of the other Spanish- Ameiican Repubhcs, that they present few 
features of general interest in times of peace. Endowed with 
institutions which m theory at least are perfect, and with soil and 
climate so propitious that the pressure of hungei can never, as m 
the old world, be a motive of discontent, the only real grievances 
arise from maladministration on the part of the authorities, and 
these, when they become too pressing, aie met by aimed resistance 
It 18 , however, a mistake to assume that because revolutions are 
frequent in these countries, the masses must be therefore turbulent 
and disorderly • on the contrary, it is probable that if they were 
not interfered with, it would be hard to ftnd a peasantry more 
peaceably inclined than that of Mexico. Docile and laborious, they 
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submit to a serfdom to which theie is no paiallel in England oi 
Fiance, and to taxes of the most vexatious and tioublesome natuie ; 
if impressed into the aimy, they seive faithfully and well, and only 
claim that their pay be given them with legulaiity, if involved 
in legal disputes, they aie accustomed to see their iichei opponehts 
get the better of them , while, in the election of repiesentatives, 
they vote as they aie told by then supeiiors. But, unfortunately, 
this veiy docility lays them especially open to the peinicioiis in- 
fluence of the class of political adventuieis which has ever been the 
ciuse of these countries. At the call of some local magnate they 
will flock to his standard, and, m a quaiiel and foi a cause of the 
meiits of which they are absolutely ignorant, they will suffer the 
extremities of dangei and hardship, thankful only if they letiiui 
with life to then homes and families. 

Happily, m the last few years these levolutions have been of 
less frequent occurrence — indeed since 1877 any disturbances that 
have taken place have been of pmely local importance. The final 
ovei throw of the Church party on the restoiation of the Kepublic 
in 1867 removed one of the great disturbing elements, and the 
only political question of any gravity that has arisen sinco then 
was that of the re-election of “President, which brought about the 
revolution of Tuxtepec and the defeat of Leido de Tejada. Tire 
confidence thus inspued has worked in the interests of law and 
order in moie ways than one. Not only has it encouiaged the in- 
vestment of capital, both native and foieign, especially m the 
country distiiots, which were always the first to suffer in times of 
revolution, and thus given fiesh pledges of tranquilhty, but also it 
has enabled the Government, in view of its increased revenues, to 
find lucrative appointments foi those unruly spirits whose agitation 
was most to be feared, and thus to make it better worth their while 
to remain well disposed 

The maintenance of peace, theiefoie, is so intimately connected 
with the financial prosperity of Mexico, that by fai the most im- 
poitant political events must be considered those which relate to 
the development of trade and the inauguration of useful public 
woiks, and it is for these that the history of the last few years is 
especially remarkable When General Diaz came into power in 
1877, he wisely tmned his attention to developing the lesoiircesof 
his country, and, foreseeing that special inducements would be 
reqUiied to attract foreign capital, he offered large money sub- 
ventions for the building of railways, which more than anything 
else were needed to stimulate pi oduction The measure proved a 
success, and capital flowed in, not indeed in such quantities as had 
been anticipated by its most ardent supporters, but yet sufficient 
for the construction of two gieat trunk lines, which are destined to 
piove a most impoitant factor in the political, no less than in the 
commercial, future of Mexico Had the Government stopped here, 
or had it exercised only the smallest degree of moderation m the 
granting of concessions, the country would have been greatly 
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benefited without the drain upon it being too heavy. Unfoi innately 
the leveise has been the case. The liherahty of the Tieasuiy, and 
the facility with which schemes foi public woilcs of all kinds were 
eiitei tamed, natiually biought hosts of piojeotois into the field, who 
laiely failed to secuie laige subsidies foi the enteipiises they pio- 
posed. The aggiegate of the obligations thus assumed by the 
Goveinment m the past five yeais has been enormous. In one year 
only (1880) the subventions gi anted for railways alone amomted to 
ovei ;g64,000,000, and when to these aie added those foi colonisa- 
tion schemes, port improvements, and the number of minoi unclei- 
takings for which Goveinment aid was solicited and obtained, 
some idea may be formed of the extent to which it is committed. 
Of course it must be home m mind that the capital necessary for 
the great majoiity of these schemes nevei has and never will be 
obtained, and consequently the concessions will lapse ; but there aie 
far too many small railways dotually being built witli the money 
deiived fiom then subsidies which, while they are of little oi no 
use to the country at large, aie proving to be a severe diain on the 
lesouices of the Treasury 

The raids ot the Apaches and other savage Indians weie the 
subject of much appiehension in the Northern States of the 
Republic in the eailv part of the year, from the fiequenoy of their 
repetition and the unusual audacity which chaiacteiised them. 
The public excitement culminated in Apiil on the muider of a 
party of lespectable Mexicans near the town of Uies, in Sonoia; 
and extraordinary vigour was shown in the military operations 
im del taken against them In the latter part of May General 
Ciook, of the United States Aimy, who was acting in concert with 
the Mexican tioops on the Ameiican side of the fioniiei, surprised 
an Apache stronghold and earned off a large number of piisoneis, 
which had the eff^ect of checking the incuisious , and since then 
over tines of peace have been made by the piinoipal Indian chiefs 

The candidatuie foi the Piesidency, which will become vacant 
on Deoembei 1, 1884, has already begun to excite a good deal 
of attention. It is geneially believed that Geneial Diaz, while 
President, enteied into some kind of aiiaiigement with General 
Gonzalez by which he undertook to support the latter ’s election, 
in consideration of a reciprocal assistance on the expiiation of his 
term of oflSce However this may he, up to the present time no 
other candidate has been seriously suggested, and the prevailing 
opimon seems to he that the election of Geneial Diaz would be 
acceptable to the gieat majoiity of Mexicans, and would ensuie to 
the country a furthei fom years of the peace and quiet which are 
so much needed to consohdate its dawning prospeuty. 

General Don Porfiiio Diaz, the most pi eminent man in Mexico 
to-day, was bom m the State of Oaxaca in 1831 The lecoid of 
lus services as a mihtaiy man in the many campaigns in which he 
has seived sufficiently proves the energy and decision of his 
charactei, while bis bloodless entry into the capital on the fall of 
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JMaxiimlian, when hundreds of his political enemies weie at his 
mercy, shows a model ation m the moment of triumph which is 
unfortunately not always to be found associated with biaveiy 
among the Spanish-Ameiican laces. His claims to statesmanship 
of no mean order aie well grounded When he assumed tlie 
Piesidency in 1876, having just defeated his rival Leido, he 
found the country distracted, the Tieasuiy empty, and commeice 
and industry at then lowest ebb When he left it, the revenue 
had increased from ^17,000,000 to ^24,000,000, the country 
was peaceable, and public confidence in the Government was 
stronger than it had been for yiais, and, finally, he had in- 
augurated a policy of encouraging the investment ot foicrgn 
capital which, howevei much it has been exaggerated and over- 
done by his successor, has alieady proved, and will heie.iftei prove 
yet more, ot incalculable benefit to Mexico. Lastly, it would be 
unjust to omit to mention tliat, probably alone of all the 
Presidents of Mexico, he left the Treasury unbuidened witli debt, 
and with a large balance of cash in hand He is .i Libeial in 
politics, but it IS thought by many that if he becomes President 
he will not be disinclined to relax a little the seventy of the 
lestiictions on the authority of the Church 

The ill-advised issue in large quantities ot the new nickel 
coinage has created such widespread discontent that it has come 
to be an important political diflSculty The scaicity of small 
change, and the inconveniences to commerce arising from it, led 
the Congress to authoiise in December 1881 an issue ot nickel 
coins of one, two, and five cents each, to the extent ot 1,000,000, 
The coins were made in the United states, and were sent to 
Mexico to be stamped, and the first were put into ciiculation in 
lanuaiy of the present year Whetlici it was that the amounts 
Joined were too large, oi that the raiatiust ot anything but. silvoi 
)i gold which IS so peculiar a trait of the hlexicau chaiacter was 
10 deep-rooted, the new cuiiency was very unwillingly accepted, 
VIoieovei, the relative size of the coins, which were badly designed, 
nade it easy to melt down the one and two-cent pieces, and recast 
hem into five cent pieces, leaving a liaudsome profit; and 
uspicions that this was practised on a large scale, and that ready- 
nade corns were smuggled into the country, intensified the public 
liritiust. To enable them to put large amounts in circulation the 
roveinroent was theietoie obliged to get merchants to take tliem 
t a discount, varying from 5 to 25 per cent. , but this pioved a veiy 
hoit-sighted policy, as the sums thus disposed were invariably 
ent down to Vera Cruz in payment of Customs duties, and thus 
ame back upon their hands m the couise of a very few weeks. 
lS was only to have been expected, the small retail dealers and 
:ie lowei classes generally have been the piincipal sufferers, as 
ley have been obliged to receive these coins at then full value, 
ut have not always been able to get the large shopkeepeis to take 
lem in payment of their accounts without i.eduotioa , indeed. 
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notices may be seen posted up m the town announcing the sale 
of nickel at vaiious rates of discount Under these circumstances, 
and in view of threatened dmeutes in different paits of the 
country, the Grovernment has been forced to give the matter its 
seiious attention, and a Bill has been submitted to Congress to 
provide for the withdiawal of the obnoxious coinage. 

The laboms of the legislative bodies in Mexico aie not, as a 
general rule, of a very arduous nature , nevertheless, the Congress 
must be credited with having transacted some business of real 
impoitance in this year’s session. 

The intei-state duties, known as alcahalas, have long been one 
of the piincipal hindrances to the development of trade. Although 
formally abolished by the 124th Article of the Constitution of 
1857, they have under various disguises been maintained in force 
up to the present day, and merchants trading with distant parts 
of the Republic have to submit to the vexation of having then 
goods examined at each frontier and duty levied upon them 
On May 17, 1882, a Bill was passed thiough Congress pro- 
viding that the imposition of alcabalas should cease on December 
1, 1884, but as it was found that most of the States were 
dependent in great measure for their revenues on this method of 
taxation, it was decided to summon delegates from each State to 
give their opinion on the subject. The Commission met in 
October 1883, and gave as then opinion that it would he im- 
practicable to absolutely foihid the levying of internal duties on 
foreign goods , but that such duties should only be collected once, 
and then in the place of their final destination , moreover, that 
no goods in tiansit should be liable to search, noi should their 
owners he lequiied to produce any fiscal document to entitle them 
to such exemption. 

The new Postal Code which had been in coruse of study by 
the Speoral Comimttee appointed for that puipose by the law 
of April 20, 1882, was settled, and will come into force in 
January 1884 Among other lefoims which were urgently needed 
may be cited the reduction of rates and the chaiging of uniform 
postage foi all distances, the free sale of stamps, the establish- 
ment of a money-order system, and the improvement of the 
postal service geneially, and especially with the view to a daily 
service with the United States 

On June 14, 1883, the law was passed authoiising the 
Executive to arrange foi the conveision of the National Debt, 
internal as well as external. The most important clauses are the 
second, third, and fifth, which lead asfollows — “ Article 2 All the 
debt to he consobdated into new secuiities which will enjoy an 
interest of 3 per cent, per annum. Article 3 M’hatevei be the 
origm of the credits and the nationahty of the holders, all the 
debt shall pieseive its quality of Mexican, so that it cannot he 
given an international character, noi can there be assigned to it 
any special revenue in payment of its interest. AiticleS. The 
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Cl edits emanating fiom the Grovernmentb which weiein powei fioin 
Decembei 17, 1857, to December 24, 1860, and fiom .Tune 1, 
] 863, to June 21, 1 86 7, cannot be lecogni&ed, and will consequently 
not enter into the conveision ” 

Besides these measuies may he mentioned the authoiisation 
gi anted to the Executive in June to contiact a loan abioad 
to the extent of ^20,000,000, and the appointment of Special 
Committees to levise the Codes of Commerce and of Mining. 

The revenue of Mexico foi the fiscal yeai ended June 30, 
1883, amounted to ;^33,500,000, being laigoi than atanypicvious 
peiiod of the histoiy of the country. The only data as yei. 
published on the subject, which were given by the Piesident 
m his speech at the leassembling of Congiess on Septemlio] 10, 
set down the receipts fiom the impoit duties at ;i?18, 000,000, 
and those from oihei sources at ,^'15,500,000. The I?iehidcnt 
called attention to the fact that the increase in the thistoms 
leceipts was due to exceptional causes — in other woids, to the 
inflation of trade consequent on the extiaoidinaiy activity in lail- 
way construction, and, theiefoie, could not be expected to lust. 
The increase in the otliei branches of the le venue, however, is of 
real importance, as showing adevelopment of the taxable piopeity 
thioughout the Eepublic, and is on that account likely to be 
maintained. 

There is no doubt that with piopei management Mexico ought 
now to be in a sound condition financially. The administiation 
of the Government, including the expenses of the aiiny, costs 
at the outside ,^22,000,000, and the balance, with judicious 
handling, should be sufficient for all leasouable expenses in logaul 
to public works, as well as foi the service of the jniblio debt. 
Unfortunately, however, the excessive subventions gi anted by the 
Government, before alluded to, have proved so lieavy a drain 
upon the Treasury that, in spite of its uuusiuilly huge xovenue, 
it has been obliged to have lecouise tluoughout the present 
year to all the devices to raise money with winch it v\ra8 
familial in foimei days, with the natuial lesult of bringing 
about a highly unsatisfactory state of things. 

The histoiy of the Mexican funded debt, the prospective 
settlement of which by the Government has given rise to so much 
speculation on European Stock Exchanges, dates so far back 
and IS so imperfectly known that a short account of it can 
soaicely fail to be of inteiest at the present junctiue In 1824 
the Mexican Government authorised the issue in Ijondon of bonds 
to the amount of 3,200,000Z., bearing 5 per cent interest, secured 
on the general revenue of the country, the whole of winch was 
taken up by the house of B A. Goldschmidt & Co , at 58, The 
following yeai the Government had again recourse to the London 
market, and this time succeeded in placing a similar amount of 
bonds (3,200,000L), at 6 per cent., with the house of Barclay, 
Herring, & Co., at 86f. It would be tedious to follow up the 
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details of the different reductions of inteiest and capitalisations of 
arieais which form the histoiy of the debt foi the next twenty-five 
years, and it sufifices to say that in 1 851 it was finally converted 
into the stock which is known as the Mexican 1861 Debt, amount- 
ing^to 10,241,650i., and heaiing 3 pei cent, interest Fiom that 
date till 18b4, interest was paid very irregularly, so much so that 
when Maximilian, wishing to raise a new loan, was obliged to come 
to a settlement with the English bondholdeis, it was found that 
the aiieaia amounted to 2,918, 870Z As the Treasury could not 
pay this amount, it was decided to fund it into a 3 per cent, stock, 
adding 40 per cent, to the total as an extra inducement to the 
cieditois to accept the arrangement. This is known to-day as 
the 1864 stock, and amounts nominally to 4,864,800^ , although 
actually the bondholdeis in the numeious settlements that have 
been proposed have never attempted to pi ess their claim to the 
40 per cent., or, for the matter of that, to the interest on the 
lemamdei. The total amount owing to-day by the Mexican 
Government on account of this debt is — 

Capitol of the 1861 Debt ;fll0,241,660 

Aiieaib of uiteiest op to 1864, known as the 1864 Debt 2,918,870 

AiToais of mleiest torn July 1, 1866, to July 1, 1888 6,223,241 

Total :ei8,38S,761 

Negotiations for the settlement of this debt, which had been in 
progress in a more oi less desultory way for several years past, 
came to a head at last in April, when Mr. Rivas, the private 
secretary of the President, left for England with poweis to come 
to an aiiangement with the bondholders’ committee The proposal 
made by him, to convert the whole debt with itsaiieais of inteiest 
into a new 3 per cent, debt, amounting to 15,300,000^, and to 
issue at the same time 4,700,0(j0i , so as to bung the total up to 
20,000,000j , was accepted by the bondholdei s, and the stock rose 
in consequence to over 32, highei than it had been since the 
Empiie Some time, however, elapsed without anything truth ei 
bemg done, and at last it tianspiied that the pioposed anange- 
ment was beyond the authority granted to the Executive by 
Congress Aftei some attempts to patch it up, the negotiations 
weie finally broken off in Novembei, and foi the present at least 
the matter remains in abeyance. As the terms offered to the bond- 
holdeis involved a yearly payment on the pait of Mexico which it 
was manifestly impossible foi hei to make with legulanty without 
having lecouise to raising a fiesh loan to enable hei to do so, it is 
piobable that the interests of the honfi, fide holders of the stock 
will not really he prejudiced by the collapse of the scheme, in view 
of the fact that the Mexicans are now fully ahve to the importance, 
if not the necessity, of settling then debt It is to be hoped that 
the next settlement proposed will be in stnet accordance with the 
capacities of the Mexican Treasury, without which it will infallibly 
piove to be as illusoiy as the last. 
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In spite of all its effoits the Q-oveinment has been as yet un- 
able to float the new loan anthonsed by Congress in J line At 
first it was confidently stated that a fiim in London was going to 
take it up, then that the Fianco-Egyptian Bank had entered into 
negotiations about it , and, finally, m Octobei it was annoimced 
in most of the papers that some capitalists in Boston had offered 
to subsciibe the necessaiy amount The probable tiuth is that 
aU the firms to which the business Avas submitted lequiied some 
positive security which the Groveinment either could not or would 
not give In the case of the Ameiican pioposition it is lumoiiied 
that the conditions demanded were that the United States Govern- 
ment should guarantee the loan — a proceeding which no Mexican 
administiation, in view of the tone of public opinion, could ever 
consent to. It is more than likely now that, until the question of 
the English debt is satisfactorily arianged, no money will be able 
to be raised by the Mexican Government either in Europe oi the 
United States The same lemark applies equally to the loan of 
;^2,000,000 which the municipality of IMexico was autlioiised 
in July to make in order to provide funds foi the city improve- 
ments. j 

The new Mortgage Bank was foimally opened on March 22, 
with a capital of ^4,000,000, most of which was subscribed in 
Mexico By the terms of its concession it is authorised to issue 
bonds to the extent of ten times its paid-up capital, and it is 
hoped that it will prove of great benefit to the agiioultuial 
interests by the facilities it will afford to planters to laise money 
to puichase machinery, and thus inciease the pioductiveness of 
then properties 

Besides this two other institutions of credit have received con- 
cessions, one called the Mercantile, Agucultuial, and Mortgage 
Bank, and the other the Employes’ Bank 

The lapid construction of i ail ways has been the piiDcipal 
feature of the yeai in this countiy Although it is almost 
impossible to learn with absolute certainty the amount of line 
laid at any given time by the diffeient railway companies, yet it 
will scarcely be beyond the maik to say that at the end of 1883 
there were 6,000 kilometeis completed throughout the Eepnblic 
According to the figuie'. given by the Piesident in his speech in 
Congress in Septcmbei, the amount then finished was over 4,750 
kilometers 

Of the great trunk lines which will connect Mexico with the 
United States, the Central is the most advanced, having built 
over 1,500 kilometeis, and will pi obably be finished in April or 
May 1884 The National line built over 1,000 kilometers, but 
it is sard that the works are, foi the piesent, suspended for want 
of funds. The other lines in course of consLiuction aie for the 
most part of only local impoitance, and do not meiit special 
mention. 

The federal telegraph system has been extended nearly 1,000 
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kilometers in the past yeai, and now exceeds 18,000 kilometeis, 
iriespective of the State lines and pi ivatc entei puses 

The Mexican Transatlantic Navigation Company have launched 
then first steamei, the Tamauhpaa, and expect that she will be 
ready to make hei fiist tup in the eaily pait of next yeai The 
poits wheie the steameis of this line, which will be the first 
ocean-goiDg vessels undei the Mexican flag, aie to touch aie 
Liveipool, Havie, Santandei, Havana, Progieso, and Veia Ciuz. 

The most impoitant concessions granted t)y the Ministiy of 
Pubhc Woiks dming the past yeai include one foi the impiove- 
ment of the haiboui of Veia Ciuz, two oi three immigiation 
schemes, and one for "the diainage of the Valley of Mexico, which 
lattei, however, was subsequently cancelled 

In conclusion, it may be said that the yeai 1883 has been a 
faiily prosperous one for Mexico Trade has flouiished, in spite 
of the crisis which at one time was threatened by the ovei-stook- 
ing of the market at the beginning of the yeai . Capital is being 
invested all over the country in mines, faims, factories, and every 
species of industiy , and, best of all, the attention of the people, 
no longer distracted by the excitement of constant i evolutions, is 
now being turned to the advantages to be derived from honest 
laboui The only dark featme to be found in the picture is the 
terubly disoideied condition of the national finances, which is 
entirely due to mismanagement and reckless extiavaganoe, and 
which can only be remedied by a radical change of system, especi- 
ally in regard to the gTanting of subventions. 


The construction of the Canal has been going on steadily, and 
the date fixed by M de Lesseps for its completion is 1886 Prior 
to the spimg of 1883 the engineers had been chiefly occupied 
with piehminary labours, the importation of plant, and the 
erection of machinery, but since then opeiations have been pushed 
on moie rapidly. The length of the Canal will be about 45 miles, 
and this is now divided into twelve sections, in which tbeie aie 
employed daily 30 steam excavators, 40 locomotives, and 800 tip- 
waggous Theie were upwards of 10,000 men engaged on the 
work in Octobei, and this number was soon to be increased to 
16,000 The largest cutting is between Obispo and Paraiso, and 
two thirds of this have aheady been excavated 


WEST INDIES. 

Jcvmaica — The Royal Commissioneis appointed toincpiire mto 
the pubhc revenues and expenditme, debts and liahihties, of the 
various West Indian islands reached Jamaica eaily in the yeai The 
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moment was not a favomable one The fiie which had (J)eceml;ei 
1882) lavaged Kingston had destioyed, amongst othei public 
hmldings, the Savings Bank. Depositois weie unable to withdiaw 
the sums due to them, at a moment when many weie in 
need of leady money to start them afie&h m business. Taxes, 
moreovei, weie pie.ssing heavily upon land, food, and othei neces- 
sanes of life to such an extent that the negioes found it moie 
piofitable to squat on small holdings sufficient to supply then 
immediate needs, than to woik foi wages and purchase food on 
which the taxation repiesented one-thiid of the total levenue of 
Jamaica The Commissioneia weie of opinion that the public 
debt was not out of piopoition fo the lesouicea of the island, 
but they lecoinmcnd a leduction of establishments to the amount 
of 27,000i. They consider that a moie efficient Civil Service 
could be obtained by giving more work and responsibility, also 
better pay They propose that the Distiiot Couits be abolislied, 
that the Supreme Couits go on cucuit foui times a year, and that 
those oases which aie not bi ought before the Circuit Courts be 
tried by stipendiary magistiatcs, oi by the ordinaiy Petty Session 
Couits. With icgaid to taxation, they say that imported foods 
aie not the staple food of the labouring population; and although 
the impoit duties aie liigli, it would be most unwise to repeal 
them wholly oi at once It is, howevei, proposed that the duties on 
flour and tea be reduced by one-half, and that the ad valorem late 
should be lowered from 12-^ to 10 pei cent The abolition of the 
expoit duties is also proposed. In the absence of available 
labour for the chief industries of the island, the adoption of 
immigration on an extended scale is urged as necessary. Amongst 
various miuoi recommendations aie the i eduction of the Grover - 
uoi’s salary fiom 7,000/ to 5,000/ , and the Chief Justice’s from 
2,500/ to 2,000/. The land-tax is to be levied without any direct 
reference to the use of the land, according to the following scale — 
VIZ. foi eveiy acre up to lUO acies. Is.; beyond 100 and up to 
500, 6cZ , beyond 500, l^d The “ still ” duty is proposed at 4.1, 
per 100 gallons. Iwiccnccs on the retailing of apiiits are to be 
inci eased. A stamp duty on powers of attorney to be raised 
from 41 to 20/ Tile discoulinuancc of subsidies for steam com- 
mumcation is also lecommended It will be seen from these 
proposals that no violent measiues, noi any sudden transfer of 
control over public affaiis, aie contemplated Loid Deiby, as 
Secretary of State, in endoibiug the recommendations, declared 
that a moderate step in advance was preferable, and proposed that 
the Council should consist of the same numboi as at piesent, but 
that the unofficial members should be elected, not nominated. 
When SIX of the elected membeis weie agreed upon any question 
of expenditure — with a few exceptions — the vote of the official 
members should not, as a rule, be recorded against that of the un- 
official members. The elective pimciple was thus conceded, and 
the elected members, when acting together, can control expend!- 
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tuie. A Royal Commission is to be appointed by the Governor 
to determine wbat “ franchise, or combination of fi ancbise,” shall 
constitute the new electoral body. Sii H W Norman, the new 
Goveinoi, on his airival at Kingston (December 21), received a 
heaity welcome, and, in his lejily to an address, although unable 
then to give a detailed account of the new foim of government, 
assuied his hearers that the lepiesentatives ot the colony would 
possess substantial powei and substantial responsibility in the 
government of the island 

Hayt % — Early m the yeai an msiuiection broke out m this 
Island, and a portion of the town of Miiagoane was seized by the 
lebels They in turn were attacked by the Government tioops, 
but the lattei weie defeated with a loas of 85 killed and 350 
wounded The place was subsequently bombarded, but again the 
legular tioops weie repulsed with the loss of two vessels and many 
men. The rebels then seized Jacmel, and held nearly the whole 
of the western coast, they ueveitheless were still haid pressed at 
Miiagoane, of which the capitulation on more than one occasion 
seemed inevitable Recouise was bad to every expedient m oidei 
to seciue tbe lestoiation of a show of oidei. An amnesty was even 
nffeied to the rebels, many of whom accepted it , but a few months 
latei (August 3) theie were renewed symptoms of disoidei A 
severe battle was fought befoie Jacmcl, when some hundreds ot 
lives were lost on both sides, the lebels claiming a substantial 
victory, and shoitly afteiwaids (September 13) an attempt was 
made to assassmate the Piesident. Almost siniultaneonsly a mis- 
Lindeistanding aiose out of the attack on the steamship Alps, 
which, by aider of the Biitish Consul, was taking lefugees from 
Port-au-Prmce to Jeremie, and was fired upon by the Government 
foit. Several shells struck the ship, and a serious complaint from 
her commandei, supported by the Consul, was made against the 
authorities Her Majesty’s ship Dido was sent to investigate the 
matter, An apology was at once made to the Biitish Govern- 
ment, and an indemnity of 6001. paid to the company to which 
the Alps belonged. At the end of Septembei a not bioke out 
at Port-au-Piince among the men of colom They attacked the 
foreign merchants and pillaged the town, committing fiighttul 
excesses In consequence of such prolonged anaiehy, it was not 
suiprismg that at the close of the year the lumoui gamed giouiid 
that the Government was making advances to France foi a pio- 
tectoiate over the island The Diiectois of the National Bank 
had protested against the emission of paper money by the Govern- 
ment, as being a gross violation of then contract, and had sent a 
copy of the piotest to the French Government, claiinmg then 
piotection A Fienoh squadron was momeutaiilv expected at 
Port-au-Prmee to support Fiench claims and check lire thieatened 
excesses of President Salamon The news, howevei, of the death of 
the rebel leader Bazelais, followed by the capitulation of the towns 
of Jeieuue and Miiagoane, levived the spirits of the Government 
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paity, and French inter feience was deprecated as warmly as a few 
months before it had been demanded 

Cuba — The uneventful course of the year 1883 was in strange 
contrast with so many of its predecessors, for only on one occasion 
was the tranquillity of the island seriously threatened. In •Sep- 
tember the insurgent Cuban chief Agueiio issued a proclamation 
in the island calling upon the inhabitants to revolt, and threatening 
those who refused with death or destruction of then property 
The Spanish tioops, howevei, succeeded in dispersing his band of 
insurgents, and most of the latter were killed, but Agneiio and 
his lieutenant escaped WJien the Cuban Budget was piesented 
to the Coites at Madrid, provision was made foi /494,860, the 
lemaindei of the indemnity aivaided by the Spanish-Ameiican 
Commission at Washington to American citizens who had suffeied 
losses during the Cuban insuiiection A Eoyal deciee, issued in 
November, abolishing punishment by stocks and fetters in the case 
of the Cuban slaves, was regarded as the withdrawal of the last 
Q-ovemment support to an institution which society bad long con- 
demned and lepiobated. 


SOUTH AMERICA, BRAZIL, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, ETC 

Biaz%l — Thioughout the year the slavery question has been 
prominently before the public, especially as the moment for the 
legislative intervention of the Goveinment approached. There 
weie at the beginning of 1883 about 1,100,000 slaves in Brazil, 
valued at 70^. each, and the pioblem offered for solution was how 
to effect then emancipation and at the same time to steei cleai of 
anarchy and national bankruptcy With a free population of 
9,000,000, and an almost boundless extent of teiiitoiy, it was 
impossible to lelinqmsh altogether the services of slaves who 
represented not only a money value of 77,000,000^., but were 
also almost the only available cultivatois of the soil For example, 
the coffee-tiees, from which its chief wealth is derived and which 
are alone worth 36,000,000/., would suffer severely from defective 
care, whilst five yeais’ neglect would wholly destroy their value. 
The free population could not of itself efficiently carry on the 
labours of the coffee plantations, and it was estimated that not 
more than 150,000 out of the 600,000 slaves now employed m 
those plantations would continue to work after gaining then free- 
dom It IS tlieiefore essential that, to be effective, the emancipa- 
tion must be gradual, and that the nation must learn to take upon 
itself the labour hitherto peifoimed by slaves. The idea which 
met with most favour was that the Government should undertake 
some scheme for liberating the slaves by part payment of then 
value, and that England, which is pecuniaiily interested in Biazil 
to the extent of many millions sterling, should be applied to for 
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a fuithei loan to aid the Government. Moieovei, the emancipa- 
tion movement was at length heaiing its fruit, and in some parts 
of the Empiie — ^notably in the piovince of Ceaia — slaveiy may be 
said to have ceased to exist. Owneis and sympathising persons, 
libemlly inteipieting the lequnements of the Fiee Biith Law, 
have given tieedom to ovei 30,000 slaves since the Abolition Act 
of 1871, whilst duiing the same peiiod 11,000 moie have been 
fieed by the Emancipation Fund. This pace, however, does not 
satisfy the abolitionists, and the agitation increases for a more 
prompt abolition of slaveiy. Immigration — the possible alterna- 
tive for slavery — has consequently occupied the attention of the 
Government, and, profiting by the experience leaint in its first 
unfortunate attempts at artificial colonisation, it is now giving the 
best help possible to immigrants who will come and settle in the 
country. A plan foi the importation of Chinese coolies into Brazil 
fell through, on the alleged ground that the agent intiodueing 
them refused to eutei into any contract foi then foiced laboui 
Labour, other than agiicultuial, has not, however, been deficient. 
Eailway works have been pushed foi ward, works of public utility 
advanced, and the riches of the inteiioi have consequently been 
made more accessible In the domain of science, a senes of in- 
vestigations into the oiigin of yellow fever, earned on at Eio by 
Di. Domingos Fieiie, President of the Central Board of Public 
Hygiene, lesulted in the important discoveiy that the blood of 
the patient contains a parasite, which appears as a minute point, 
and, in one form oi another, continues in existence after death. 
The practical test of the belief m this discoveiy was shown by the 
fact that, in Rio alone, over 100 persons voluntaiily subjected 
themselves to preventive inoculation against yellow fever under 
the impulsion, of which the origin is due to the Empeioi. In the 
Budgets of the twenty-one provinces into which the Empire is 
divided, no less than 16 per cent of the total revenue is devoted 
to the work of public education The National Museum at Eio, 
established in 1817, has been entiiely leoiganised by the Empeioi, 
who frequently attends the lectuies there, and a systematic course 
of study IS carried on which embiaces the physical sciences, mecha- 
nical arts, and agriculture 

Argentwu Republic — One undoubted souice of the levival of 
commercial prosperity in this country is the able and energetic 
guidance of affairs by President Roca, who has, dining the last 
few years, proved himself a most popular, patiiotio, and successful 
ruler, and he has especially devoted his attention to the construc- 
tion of railways mto the mterioi, in order to develop the more 
fully the resources of the coimtiy At the close of the yeai the 
great extension works of the Tuenman Railway were being pushed 
on, 2,000 men being employed, the Southern Railway in the 
province of BuenoS Ayres and that at Bahia Blanca were being 
Gained on energetically The harvests of com, wheat, and maize 
have of late been so abundant that ere long the export of cereals 
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from this Repuhlio will, ifc is piophesied, eclipse the wool trade. 
About 100,000 immigiants landed dining the jeai, the innjonty 
of whom, being faimeis and lahoiiiei.s, weie at once settled on tho 
wheat lands on easy teims, and hy then laboiu 30 pci cent, was, 
dining the yeai, added to tlie aveiage under wheat cultivation! 
The soil IS so feitile, the land so easily cleared, and the mineial 
lesouices so inexhaustible, that the Argentine Republic would seem 
to offer exceptional attiactions to emigrants from Europe Its 
present population is only 3,000,000, out of whom 400 000 aio 
foieigneis, and, as settled goveimncnt and honest finance aic more 
and more appreciated, it is probable the Argentine Republic will 
every year attiact more law-abiding citi/.ciis The improved credit of 
the Republic, moieovei, enabled it to do away (October 1) witlithc 
paper dollar note of Buenos Ayies— an important change winch 
operated favourably on the exchanges with foreign coimtiies To 
meet the difficulties arising fioin a small coin ciiculation, Congress 
further passed a law (Octobei 31) toi the supply of small paper 
change in cents instead of coppei coins, the issue to be foi 6,000,000 
of national dollars, guaranteed hy the national Government, and 
also sanctioned a loan of ,^32,000,000 foi public works. Al- 
most the only international “ incident ” arose from the violation of the 
Chihan teiiitory by a body of Argentine tioops in puisuit of Indian 
maraiideis The Chilians called upon the Aigentines to give up 
the captured Indians and letiie, wheieupon the Aigentines opened 
fire upon the messengei The Chilians then advanced, and a figlit 
followed, in which seveial were killed and wounded on both sides 
After the fight the Argentines letiied across the frontiei, beyond 
winch the Chilians abstained fiom following them. 

Venezuela -—In common witli othei South and Central Ameii- 
can States, this country, eaily in the year, was veiy imfavouiably 
affected by the depieciation in the value of coffee, its wealth de- 
pending almost entirely on the export oi this ai tide. The develop- 
ment of railway communication with the int6iior,BO greatly needed 
by the coffee-gioweis, is likely to be met by the construction of a 
hne from the port of San Felix on theOiinoco to thegold districts 
of Guayana, whilst the line fiom Guaiia to Carficas, alieady nearly 
completed by the Venezuela Government, will open up o4ier dis- 
tricts. A new tariff was framed early in 1883 expressly for the 
purpose of stimulating the production of home manufactures and 
agricultuuil products. 

Eeuador.—Thifi Republic was in a state of revolution for the 
first six montlis of 1883. In January all the central provinces 
weie in arms against Dictator Veintemilla, and the province of 
Esmeraldos was in open revolt, with the result that the revolu- 
tionists weie successful and captured Quito, the capital. A trium- 
virate was appointed, composed of Senoies Garbo, Montalvo, and 
Alfaro, the latter being selected Dictator Later on he succeeded 
111 taking Guayaquil, and the townspeople received his troops with 
enthusiasm. In July Sefior Pedro Carbo was, by the spontaneous 
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actiQiLof tlie people, pioclaimed Cliief of the Government at Guaya- 
quil, with full and independent poweis, and he maintained himself 
in powei up to the close of the yeai. An attempt to aiiive at an 
appioximate letiiin of the population gave about 1,000,000 souls, of 
whom 100,000 weie white, 300,000 mixed, and 600,000 puie 
Indian. 


OHILI AND TEEU 

The war between the Westein Republics which, since 1879, had 
been earned on with nnbiokeii success to Chili, would, undei 
oidinaiy cii ciunstances, have come to an end by the exhaustion of 
hei antagonist in 1881. Chih, alieady holding Lima and the 
coast, was in a position to dictate teims of peace Instead of this 
she had declined all discussion She would neither recognise 
Pieiola’s plempotentiaiies noi allow any othei Peiuvian Govern- 
ment to conclude a treaty , and so the wai had diagged on m a 
desultoiy fashion until, at the beginning of 1883, Peiu was reduced 
to a state of uttei prostration. European opinion, once wholly 
sympathetic to Chili,had veeied round, disgusted at the pertinacity 
with which she demanded impracticable terms as the puce of 
peace, and shocked at the pohey of extermination she was pui- 
sumg Floggmg, incendiarism, pillage, and murder were earned 
on at the discretion of ofiSceis of the lowest rank The 300,000 
volumes of the National Library were stolen , the scientific instru- 
ments of the Ohservatoiy taken away ; tho natronal archives, 
dating from Pizaiio, plundered and sold by weight as wastepapei , 
the portraits of the Incas and Viceroys torn down and used by the 
soldiers as materials foi making tents , the museums and public 
offices rifled of then treasures, and whatever was portable, iiiolud^ 
mg the lanterns and machines of the new Lghtliouses of 
Payta and Pisco, was sent to Chili , whilst railways were torn np 
and the lails and rolling stock earned off When all public 
property had been stolen or destroyed the turn came for the private 
houses Furniture was seized and the inmates turned into the 
streets, the men being either sent to the extreme south of Chili, or, 
if they escaped, declaied outlaws Fmthei, to prevent a revival of 
commerce, Customs duties were increased 100 per cent. Ordinary 
articles, hitherto free, were similaily taxed, and heavy duties placed 
on exports Everything pointed to a determination on the part of 
Chili to dehherately weai out hei foe, and she began the new year 
by voting afresh War Budget. Rumom-s, nevertheless, of impending 
negotiations got abroad, and it was generallv believed that a treaty 
might he arranged if Peru were allowed to rkain her independence, 
and not be deprived by tbe terms of the settlement of all her somues 
of regeneration A piimary difficulty, bowevei, arose from tne 
want of a central authority with which to negotiate. Of the 
vaiious Pemvran leaders, Ex-President Pierola had renounced 
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politics and come to Euiope , Piesident Caldeion was a State 
piisoner in Cliili; Vice-Piesident Monteio, who claimed to exercise 
the executive powei in Caldeion’s absence, was a piisoiiei in Peru ; 
CacSres was in command of the only semblance of an army in the 
field , Q-aicia was in England, which he prefeiied to a Chilian 
prison, having with his wife and childien been tinned into the 
stieet ; and Iglesias was acting as Piesident in the northern 
provinces. The last-named had been foi some time m favoiii of 
peace, and had summoned lepiesentatives of those pioviuees to ex- 
press then views, though he had no intention of acting npait from 
the lest of the nation. On the other hand, Monteio had issued a 
manifesto that the alliance between Bolivia and Peru was stronger 
than ever, and that, if hostilities were renewed, the Bolivian array 
would come to his support. There was, howevei, veiy little actual 
fighting dming the eaily pait of the yeai, the Chilians finding it 
more politic to await the collapse of then enemy, and knowing 
that Peru would be forced sooner or latei to accept the hard teims 
leqmied of her. In March a Chilian expedition set out to crush 
the forces under Cackles, but letuined without discovering the 
place of his letieat Another started fiom Lima somewhat latei 
and came upon him near Punabamba The Chilians, who weie 
short of water, found Caches fortified and in occupation of the 
only springs Infmiated with thirst they at once attacked the 
Peruvian position, diiving out its defendeis, and foicing the com- 
mandei to withdraw the remnant ot his forces to Chicla. 

Meanwhile the Noitheim Congress of Peru had voted in favour 
of peace, and Iglesias forthwith proposed to negotiate in accord- 
ance with the vote The demands put forward by the conquerors 
included the absolute cession of the district of Tarapaca with its 
mtrate deposits , the occupation of Taona and Aiica foi ten years, 
at the expiiation of which a plebiscite was to decide to wlncli 
country the inhabitants desiied to adhere, the country acquiring 
them to pay the other an indemnity of 10,000,000. Many 
weeks passed before even these hard terms were admitted. On the 
reassembling of the Chilian Congress (June) the President stated 
that he hoped peace ivould soon be finally sanctioned^ but that at 
that moment it was only signed provisionally. He added, too, 
that if Q-eneial Iglesias, who had signed the tieaty with its onerous 
conditions on behalf of Peru, should become the head of the 
Peruvian Government, Chili would agree to the proposed conditions, 
but otherwise she held herself at liberty to ignore them , and their 
reluctance was mcieased when (July) the Chilians gamed a victory 
at Huanchuco over the united forces of Cac^res, Vocaharren, Elias, 
and other Peiuvian leaders, the latter losing nearly 1,000 men 
killed and 11 cannon, together with many wounded, including 
Cac^res , whilst the Chilian loss was only 50 killed and 104 wounded. 

By the begmning of September Iglesias had formed a Min- 
istry, and, Buppoited by a duly-organised Government, he called 
together a general Peruvian Assembly at Ancon. He tooK Steps 
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at once foi getting the protocol signed, when, at this eleventh 
hour, there was all but anothei luptnre thiough the lapacity of 
Chill. Her envoy demanded that additional teiiitory should be 
conceded, and that, to defray the expenses of the Ai equipa expedi- 
tion, Chill should be allowed a fmthei amount of guano fiom the 
Lobos Islands Iglesias met these enci caching demands by an 
immediate refusal, stating that he was willing to substantiate the 
offers agreed upon in thepiotoeol, butcouldnotgo one step fuithei, 
Foi twenty-four horns the question of peace hung in the balance 
Finally, Cbih. -withdrew her demands, feaimg that if she hampered 
the conditions of peace at this stage of the proceedings, foreign 
nations would question her smcenty and good faith. Accordingly, 
the protocol was at length signed (Octobei 20), and the Govern- 
ment of Iglesias was ofificiaUy lecognised in a telegram from 
Admiral Lynch, who addressed him as the President of Peru. 
Eaily on Octohei 22, the Chihans evacuated Lima, and Iglesias 
entered the city a tew hours latei as the “ Piesidente Regenerado,” 
and once more, after a lapse of thiee years, fhe Peruvian flag was 
hoisted on the public bmldings of the capital A ccyips d'mmia of 
4,000 Chilians was stationed at Chorillos and Bairanco to act until 
the tieaty should be finally ratified by the constituent Congiess, 
and leady to intervene m the event of any rising of the Lima 
mob. Iglesias had brought with him, besides his Ministers, a large 
staff of ofiScers and oivdian employes, &o., with a small body of 
tried troops , and the Uiban Guard — composed of more than 2,000 
foreigners — was also ready to help the authorities to mamtain 
order Their services, however, were not required, foi the Presi- 
dent’s Government was installed without disorder One of his 
first acts was to issue a proclamation to the inhabitants of Areqmpa, 
at that moment invested by 8,000 Chilians, advising them to 
accept the situation and to sunendei ; and he moieovei deoieed 
all the acts of Vice-President Montero’s GoveinmenL to have been 
illegal Monteio had, however, previously resigned the command 
of the defendmg foices m Aieqmpa, and fled from the city, 
makmg his way -with a few foUoweis into Bolivia , and a few days 
later (Octobei 19) the Chilians occupied Areqmpa foi a couple of 
months, attheexpnation of which Iglesias’s authority seemed faiily 
established and the piospects of oiderly government assured. 

Peace, howevei, was not yet to be tbe lot of this wretched 
country In the mtenoi, near Huanoago, teiiible scenes of vio- 
lence, in which the Indians weie the aggressors, were enacted For 
many yeais betoie as well as during the wai, the Indians had been 
suffermg from the exactions of the whites, fi om forced military 
service, and from excessive taxation, and they weie now bent on 
revenge, and then geneial using was the signal for outbiusts of 
violence in the outlying districts. A column of Chilian Loops on 
their way to Areqmpa had encounteied and destroyed 700 of 
them , and as soon as he was safely installed as President, Iglesias 
selected one of his most energetic officers to act as piefect 
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of tlie distiict, and to restoie oider among the native Indians. 
But although hostilities had ceased, the Peiuvian Q-oveinment 
found itself face to f.ice with almost as seiious a diflSculty in tlie 
financial situation. Dming the Chilian occupation the Custom 
House of Callao — the chief somce of levenue — had yielded’ an 
aveiage of 300,000 silvei dollaib a month ; but now, with tJie tariff 
loweied to its former peace rates, the aveiage receipts were reduced 
to 160,000 silver dollars. Moieovei, 300,000 soles had to be 
paid monthly foi the support of the Chilian troops at ChoiiUos 
and Caranco, and if not paid were added to the amount of the 
indemnity to be aiianged at the expiration of ten years, when 
the Aiica and Tacna question came uji for final settlement. 

Aftei seventeen yeais of inteiiupted relations, a treaty of 
peace between Spam and Chili was signed at Lima (June 12), 
and shortly before the close of the year the terms of peace between 
Chill and Bolivia received formal ratification , and a commission 
of three members was agreed upon between Great Biitam and 
Chill, in Older to settle the Bntish claims foi losses dming the 
war Internally, Chili had not suffered as much horn the four 
years’ war with Peru and Bolivia as might be supposed. The 
almost uninterrupted successes of her troops placed the nitrate and 
guano deposits within her giasp early in the campaign, and her 
occupation of the Peruvian ports secured for her the Customs 
duties of the Pacific seaboard, and she thus had at her command 
sources of revenue laige enough to compensate her for hei wai 
expenditure. The outlay caused by the war, moreover, gave an 
impetus to vaiious industries, and wages rose in consequence of 
the scarcity of labour. The imports and exports during the four 
years of wai doubled in value, and the revenue so increased as not 
only to cover the expenditme at home and abroad, but to leave a 
large suiplus to reduce debt. The restoration of peace can there- 
fore hardly add to the immediate prosperity of Chili, and herein 
may lie the secret of her reluctance to conclude peace. She had, 
moreover, to face an internal trouble from which public attention 
bad been distracted during the continuance of the war. This was 
a dispute with the Church on three important pomts — the light 
of piesentation claimed by the Government, the authority assumed 
over ecclesiastics as public functionaries, and the assertion of the 
power to forbid or suspend the publication of decrees of Councils, 
Papal bulls, and Pontifical rescripts. When the yeai closed 
there had been no recogpiition of the new Government in Pern by 
European States, and signs of civil war were discernible. Mon- 
tero had resigned his powers to Cacdres, who had reoccupied 
Aiequipa in defiance of Igle.sia’s Government at Lima. Con- 
sequently Geneial Osma, the Peruvian War Minister, started 
[December 15) for Arequipa with full powers to settle all difficulties 
in the south arising from the sudden change of Government. 
Although the Chihan troops had evacuated that city, they were 
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still encamped m the sabuihan towns and valleys, and stiong 
foices remained at Puno and Mollendo 

The year, howevei, closed without any definite solution having 
been arrived at, but there was reason to hope that the Peruvians 
had ieaint in the school of adversity the need of unity and peace 


CHAPTEE VI 

ASIA 

INDIA, OBNTBAL ASIA, AND AFGTIANISTHjlN. 

A OentraZ Asia and Persia . — The opeiations of Eussia 
against the Turkomans during 1882 resulted in the establishment 
of then influence as paramount throughout the ten it oiy imme- 
diately adjacent to Persia and Northern Afghanisth^n Towards 
the end of that year a wide scheme of railway consti notion was 
put foiwaid by Q-eneial Annenkow, in fuitheiance of which 
smveys have been vigorously carried out. The existing line 
staits fiom Baku, on the eastern shore of the Caspian, and foi the 
present ends at Kizil Aiwat The former place is in steamer com- 
mumcation with the European system of railways on the other 
side of the sea, and the line now in use is 144 miles long The 
teimmus, howevei, is a place of no commercial or military im- 
portance, and the smvey has been completed as fai as Askabad, 
135 miles further south From the latter to Saiakhs, 202 miles 
fiom Hei4t, 18 185 miles. The prebminaiy survey of the whole 
route has been cairied out by M Lessai, and the proposal un- 
officially pubbshed is for a Eussian line as far as Herfi,t, with an 
English one to meet it from Sibi and Kandahar The nomad 
character of the tribes dwelling in the valleys of the Atrek and 
Hari-Eud has hitherto prevented the demarcation of any definite 
frontier between them and Persia, and, in fact, many of these 
tribes are more or less subject to the latter Power It appears 
that the Eussian operations necessarily entailed frequent disregard 
of so vague a relationship, and consequently a Commission of 
Persian and Eussian officers to settle the line of frontier on the 
north-east of the former country had been for some months under 
consideration It was also settled diplomatically that a similar 
arrangement should be undeitaken as regards the Persian frontier 
on the north-west also. From the infoi-mation at present available 
it seems that there was a preliminary disagreement between the 
two Powers as to the Atrek hue on the east. The Eussians 
demand the whole valley as it now stands, whdst the Persians only 
admit the cession of part of the old bed of the river, now dry, on 
the ground that the present tract is inhabited entirely by Persian 
subjects, including the Yamat Turkomans, whilst the only large 
town, Hasan-Kali, has been in their possession ever since its 
foundation. They also pioposed that, as the weather was more 
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propitious on the iioith-west than towaids the Steppes, that line 
should he demaicated fiist, hut to this the Russians demuried, 
apparently because the Atiek valley, being very productive ot 
grain and foddei, was moie impoitant to then inteiests in tlieii 
advance into Tuikesthan The wishes of Russia weie carried but, 
and the Commission appointed foi the north-east line includes 
Sahib Ikhtiai and G-eneial Alamshah foi the Persians, with 
Colonel Kaiavagew and Lieutenant Conti-Neiot on the Russian side, 
with two others as inteipietei and diplomatic agent respectively. 
Meanwhile, probably with the assent of Persia, the Russian survey 
was extended into the Tajand valley as above mentioned, and 
even occupied, according to information lately received, the outpost 
of Chachai, a Turkoman village undoubtedly within Persian terii- 
toiy, and not above thirty-three miles from Saiakhs — a fort which, 
as was stated in last year’s review, renders the possession of Meiv 
altogether superfluous as regards the command of Her5,t On the 
part of England, Colonel Stewart was engaged in watching events 
from Khoiassan and Mashad, though without an official mission. 
To the east of the tract in which the above-mentioned movements 
took place, the reported acquisition by the Afghan G-overnoi 
of Badaksh^n of Shign5.n, a portion of the adjoining Turkoman 
teiritory, was the subject of some comment in the Russian 
press, but was unconfiimed by information officially pubhshed in 
England oi' India * Again to the east of this debateable land, the 
events in Yarkand do not present any remarkable featmes. A 
road was paitly constructed between Kashgai and Tsmehan in the 
adjacent pro'vinoe of Kansuh, and there were other signs of the 
desiie on the part of the Chinese authorities to open out that pait 
of the Empire The present Goveinoi of the Chinese Tuikesth5,n 
is, ouiiously enough, a convert to Christianity, having been le- 
ceived into that faith by the Roman Catholic Inland China 
Mission This Society was reported to be setting up an establish- 
ment m Yaikand, The enterprising tiadei from India, Mr. 
Dalgleish, made two journeys to Yaikand during the year, with 
a considerable train of goods Though he was well received by 
the Chinese authorities, he found that the jealousy of other traders, 
which was a marked feature of his previous visits, had thawed into 
an admission of Russians, who had establi.shed a Consulate theie, 
and the change of pohey was manifested, also, in the abolition of 
the monopoly of the Central Asian Trading Co. 

Amongst interesting information obtained duiing the year 
about this pait of the coiintiy may be mentioned the results of a 
journey to Badaksh4n and the upper Oxus by a Muhammadan of 
India, who went to pay a visit to a shrine in that diiection, and 
before going was instructed by the Smvey officials how to obtain 
and record the physical and geographical features of value and 
interest which he might observe on his way The same plan of 

' This territory, however, has been olaimed by Kabul tor many years; and the 
Amir hew only awaited an opportnmtv of finally beonrmg It, 
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getting information has been found very successful in othei diiec- 
tions, especidUy m the upper legions of Thibet and the unexplored 
Hindu-Kush. On the present occasion the tiaveUei got a medal 
from the Geographical Congiess held at Venice Passing to the 
We£,t, again, we find that early in the year the notorious Kurd 
chief, Obaidullah, was captuied and replaced m the hands of the 
Tmkish Government, whilst in November he is stated to have died 
at Meceah without the lecuiience amongst his adherents of the 
turbulent raids of last year and 1881 

B AJgTim,isth6n,---The events of the year, as far as they can 
be ascertained by people lesidmg beyond the frontier, indicate 
that whilst the peiiod under leview has been apparently fiee from 
any definite oi serious complication with foreign Powers, the rule 
of Abdul Rahman is as yet fai from being consolidated on a pei~ 
manent and baimonions basis within his own tenitoiies. The 
pecuhar relations between him and the Bntish Government pie- 
elude, doubtless, the immediate publication of the infoimation 
periodically received from Colonel Muhammad Afzul Khfi,n, the 
Envoy at Kdbul, who has, neveitheless, resided with the Amu’s 
Court throughout the year The presence, too, of consideiable 
numbei 8 of refugees belonging to the different Afghto parties, 
who have scatteied themselves over the Biitish frontier to watch 
events, is not conducive to correct infoimation, noi is the news 
brought by traders, who are mostly emhitteied againSt the Amii 
on account of the imposition of heavy transit duties with but small 
protection, entitled to much moie credence Discounting the 
different versions thus obtained, there is no doubt that the most 
serious opposition to the Amir has been from within, rather than, 
as last yeai, horn without his frontiei The presence in Mashad 
of some of the sons of Afghto Sirdais of the late Shu ’All’s family 
and faction, who can thus freely commimicate with Ayub Kh&n, 
on the one hand, and Yakub I{hg.n, on the otbei, was the 
occasion of some slight disturbances on the holders of Khorassan, 
and of one serious laid by the Turkomans of the Meiv valley on 
an impoitant position noith of Hei&t, called Panjdeh, which 
the Amii, on healing of the affair, had strongly reinforced 
At one time it was believed that Ayub himself had obtained the 
leave of the Shah to visit a shrine at Mashad, on the occasion of 
the journey thither of the Shah himself, early in June, but the 
lumour was contradicted, and the exiled chief is stated to have 
resided throughout the year at Teheran, though in December be 
is said to have received funds fiom Persia for a visit to Bokhara, 
md Mashad. His piesence, apart fiom any suspicions of active 
instigations, seems to have given the Amir cause for uneasiness, 
and on more then one occasion the Amir is said to have been on 
the point of starting to Hei§.t, or at least to Maimanah, in older 
to come to terms with the tribes supposed to be under the m- 
fliience of the exiles Theie was also a rumoui in October that 
Ayub had made oveitmes to the Khto of Bokh^ia, MusafiBr u’d 
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din, w]io had been instiumental in helping the piesent Amii of 
Kg,bul to expel Shii ’All in 1865, and with whom the Amii had 
always been on good terms. As Abdul JJahman has foi some time 
kept an establishment m Bokhaia teiiitoiy, wheie he is leported 
to be sending pait of his Kfibnl levenue, it is most likely that -the 
above iiirnoui was merely one of the numeious devices of the 
exiled Siidais to cause anxiety amongst the Court paity at Kd,bul 
A moie important event was the mission sent by the Shah to the 
Amir m July, which was received at Kandahar early in August with 
considerable pomp and hononis The Envoy, Mu Mazum Khfin, 
was received by the Amu in KAhiilin September, and is lepoited 
to have left that city for Mashad in October, oi the beginning of 
November, having failed, according to the report circulated in India, 
m the purpose of his mission. What this purpose was has not been 
yet ascertained by the public, at all events, though, considering 
that by the treaty engagements now in foice with Persia that 
country is prohibited from diplomatic intei course with Afgbanisthdn 
without the consent of the British Government, it is presumable 
that the objects of the mission were known to the authorities, and 
will come forward before long It may be noted, however, that, 
comcidently with the mission, Musa J5,n, who would probably be 
the pretender supported by the Ghilzai and DuiAni chiefs in case of 
an insurrection, was found to have made his appearance m Seisthfi-n, 
the tract that was in dispute between Persia and AfghanisthS-n 
some years back, and still in rather a lawless condition. The Amir, 
however, after having got in most of the revenue through Parw&nah 
Kh&n, the deputy left in Kdbul for the purpose during Abdul Eah- 
man’s absence at Jelfi,labg,d, seemed the attendance of some of the 
chief Dui^ni Sirdars at Kdbul, as hostages for then adheients. 
Few steps that liave been taken by the Amir since his accession have 
had as much effect as the execution of the Ghilzai chief, Azamat’uUah 
Khan, an event which, though it has rendered the Amu personally 
hated, seems, nevertheless, to have awed the whole of the south- 
west of his dominions 

It has also rendered implacable the powerful Sirdar, Muhammad 
Hasan Kbdn, Governor of JeldlahM m the time of Shii' ’Ah, and, 
since the flight of that chief, the uieconeilable enemy alike of the 
British and of the semi-foreign Abdul Eahman To this firebrand 
IS due the outbreak of the Shinwlnis, the operations against which 
tribe have mainly occupied the time of the Amir and his forces since 
the beginning of the year At the end of 1882 Muhammad HasaH 
was in the Lughman valley, trying to excite the tribes against the 
Amu. Having failed in that attempt, he passed into the Kuner 
country, wheie the Chief of greatest influence, Saiad Mahmud 
Bddshah Khfi,n, showed signs of taking up his quarrel. The Amir, 
however, at once despatched a force up that valley. Muhammad 
Hasan fled to his own country, south of Basaul, whilst Bfi-dshah Kh6n 
seems to have stood an attack by the Kdbul troops, and on defeat 
to have sought refuge to the east of the Kuner iiver, and from thence 
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to have passed luto Bajur, and down to Mitai, a Mohmand fort 
about thirty-eight miles north of ’All Masjid. Here he seems to 
have obtained the assistance of a very popular local Mullah, the 
Haji Sahib of Badmani, and to have made overtures to the Zaka 
Kheyl Afridis, who, refusing to join him in force, neveitheless took 
the opportunity of stopping the Khaibar traffic foi a while. A poi- 
tion of the Mohmands seem to have favoured, if not to have actively 
helped, the msuriectionary movement, though the Khdn of LMpuia, 
one of their most important chiefs, remained tiue to the Amu 
There was an action between the Kfi.bul tioops and the band under 
Badshah KhAn, the results of which weie undecisive, and, whatevei 
the exaggeration of the account spread in the Passes, there is no 
doubt that the Amu’s party did not bieak up the enemy’s foice to 
an appreoiahle extent, whilst Bfi-dshah, on the contiaiy, claimed a 
victoiy. The result was that the Amu himself, with his Court and 
a consideiable foice of regular tioops, moved out of K^bul to Jel^- 
labfi.d. He summoned the chiefs of the Shinw^iis to come into that 
place, and whilst they weie considering then answer he occupied the 
time ID examining the general admimsfciation of the provmce, and 
in collecting revenue fiom the defaultmg landlords, of whom some 
forty weie detained as hostages during his stay. Meanwhile, Mu- 
hammad Hasan letired to his tribe in the Tirah district, and entered 
into negotiations with both the Afiadis and the Ghilzais undei Faiz 
Muhammad Khdu. The Shmwdns did not come into the presence 
of the Amii, and replied to his summons that they considered 
themselves independent of his authority, and had accepted his 
former overtures, m the shape of Khilats (di esses of honour, &c.), 
merely as proofs of his maintenance of the same position with 
regard to them as his father had held, and as an earnest of the 
continuation of the same subsidy The Amir then ordered the 
Khdu of Ldlpura, the Khdn of Ddka, and the Lughman tubes 
to provide supplies foi the expedition, and sent his forces to 
cross the river at Ddka, and then to make the foit of Pesh 
Bolak, about thiiteen miles west of Ddka, then basis of opera- 
tions. From this point various excursions against small forts 
in the neighbourhood were successfully made, and the traffic in 
the Khaihdi was leopened. The Sliinwdiis seem to have got the 
Aindis of the Pass, or some parts of it, to begin their attacks again, 
though some of the laids weie at fiist chaiged upon the Shin- 
wdris themselves Later information did not support the lattei 
assertion, which was piobably the invention of the Afridis, who 
were afraid of losing their British subsidy The Amir letned from 
Jel&labdd towards Gandamak as the weathei grew hot, and his tioops 
made then mam attack upon the Shinwdri stronghold on oi about 
May 8. The troops were divided for the operation into two brigades. 
They burned nine towers, the standing ciops, and some of the 
villages, and kdled a large number, chiefly of the Sangu Kheyl, 
taking over 200 prisoners They themselves lost over ] 00 men. 
The Shinwdns were then disheaitened, especially as their total 
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numbei of fighting men did not exceed 8,000 , so they letired to 
the hills, sending some of then Maliks to Lfilpuia in oidei to get 
the good offices of Akbar Khtin in mediation with the Amii , with 
whom the latter was then in favour The Klbul troops were left 
at Pesh Bolak to watch the proceedings of the Sangu and AlnShii 
Kheyls, who, aftei the manner of then race, weie meditating revenge 
for the slaughtei of their tribesmen before Nazran. The attention 
of the Amir was for the time diverted fiom them by the refusal to 
pay full revenue on the part of the Kunei tubes, who were also 
found to be trying to patch up an alliance with the Northern 
Grhilzais. He then went foi Eamazfin to Mima Kheyl, near the 
Safed Koh lauge, where he lemiuned some weeks Meanwliile, 
Muhammad Hasan KhtLn was in the Bdiah valley, as a guest of the 
Zaka Kheyl The prisoners taken fiom the Shinw&iis in the action 
of May 8, to the numbei of 200 or more, weie deported to Kabul. 
At length, on the suggestion of Akbar Klidn, as well as influenced 
by the continued presence of the aimy at Crandamalc and Chapiiai, 
close to their valleys, the Shinwfi,iis sent in then tubal lepre- 
sentatives, oi Jiigab, to the Amii. The latter insisted on full 
revenue being paid, and, on the resiionsibihty of the Jirgah foi good 
conduct, an agreement was exacted from the Shinw^ris to this 
effect The prisoners taken to Kfibul, on the other hand, weie 
promised back, but later rumour states that they weie sent to 
Afghdn Tnikesthto The Shinwflus returned some iifles they had 
taken from the K5,buli tioops, and seventeen prisoners. It was 
geneially undeistood that the engagements entered into by the 
tribes were not intended to be kept, as the Shinwd,nB only wanted 
to get the blockade removed, whilst the Amir was at that time (July) 
equally anxious to letmn westwards, owing to the unsettled state 
of both Her M and Maimanah It was generally believed on the 
frontier that the recalcitrant tribe had been aided in then resistance 
by money and advice from Ayub, Yakub, oi both, at different times, 
and the Kha,n of Basawal in the Kabul valley was actually pro- 
ceeded against by the Amii for helping the Shinwfiiis in their 
intercourse with the refugees. This chief is stated to have been, 
too, the means of keeping up the communications between Ayub 
and Muhammad Hasan in Tiiah and the Barah valley. 

It was not till August 30 that Abdul Eahman re enteiod 
Kdbul, and on his arrival he spent some time in examimng 
the administration of his deputy, Paiwanah Kh&n, who had 
been left in charge, though nommally only the advising colleague 
of Habibullah Kh^n. The Persian Envoy arrived from Kan- 
dahar on September 3, and, as related above, remained till the 
end of October oi thereabouts The current reports regarding the 
object of his mission that weie life after he had left for Mashad 
were to the effect that the Amir was advised by the Shah to agree ' 
to the partition of his dominions, giving K&bul and Kandahar to 
Ayub Khan, and letaming for himself the northern provmces of 
HerS,t and Balkh. This highly improbable solution owes its origin, 
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it IS thought, to the geneial belief that Abdul Rahman’s mteiest 
lies lu Tulke 3 th^in, wlulst Ayuh Khin’s populaiity amongst the 
southern tubes, such as the I)ma,iii and poitions of the Gbilzais, 
IS undoubted. 

The airangement foi the payment of a subsidy of a lakh of rupees 
amonthjOi 120,000Z pei annum, to the Amii by the British Govern- 
ment, was somewhat severely criticised both in England and in India, 
chiefly on the grounds that the considerations on which it was 
made were entirely unknown to the pubbc, and were not specified 
in any formal agreement entered into by Abdul Rahman when he 
was placed on the thione The first instalment was duly received 
in Kabul dining the autumn, and was doubtless intended foi the 
payment of the HerS,t garnson, whom it was urgently necessary to 
keep well affected dining the negotiations with the Slimw3.iis on 
the one hand, and the Persian Envoy on the other. It was gene- 
rally repoited at one time, whilst the Amir was at JeMlabdd, that 
an interview would be arranged between him and the Viceioy, but 
appaiently no encomagement of the project was given by the 
latter, and, indeed, no special leason save that of want of aid 
against the lebelboiis tubes was alleged 

C The Indian FronUeie — The internal disputes m Afghams- 
th^n had veiy slight effect upon the conduct of the various tribes 
on the boider-land of the Panjab The most serious complication 
in that qnartei was an attack made on Mian Gul, son (?f the late 
Akhund of Swat, by Rahimatullah Kh&n, chief of Dii, who got 
possession of the peison of his rival, and impngoned him m a hill 
foit. His success in seeming the chiefship was almost neutral- 
ised by his ill-advised threat to desecrate the tomb of the 
deceased Akhund, who had been much levered in the Swat country 
Meanwhile, Umra Kh&n, a chief of Bajiir, gatheied a foice to- 
gether and rescued Mian Gul A sort of pitched battle took 
place, resulting in the victoiy of Umia Kh^n, who endeavouied to 
get the goodwiU of the Biitish Fiontier ofiBcials in his interests, 
whilst Rahimatullah is said to have sent for reinfoicements to 
his hrothei in law, Aman-ul-Mulk, chief of Chitial It was also 
reported that the Siah Posh Kafiis had made an attack upon 
Swat, and that the chief of Du had proclaimed a Jehad in con- 
sequence , but the flame of hostility did not spread beyond the 
fiontiers of the States concerned, and was still ahght at the end of 
the year 

The Afridis of the Khaihai seem to have been fairly quiet 
during the yeai, save foi the few raids mentioned in connection 
with the Shinw&ii operations The Malik Dm had an intertiihal 
quarrel with the Kamarai, from the other side of the Pass, and 
fought several times m the immediate vicinity of the route, 
without, however, distmhmg the tiaffio, piohahly because each of 
the combatants was in receipt of a subsidy from the Bntish, and 
did not wish to forfeit it. Duimg the first opening of the 
Sbinwfiiii troubles, the British authorities took the precaution of 
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lepairing and making" available the Tataia loute, a side way 
nearly paiallel with the main Khaihar road, on which some eight 
thousand lupees were spent. The Khfinsof L&lpiiia and Daka did 
good seivice in escorting caiavans of meichandise and pilgiims 
from Central Asia through the disturbed country dominated by 
the SangTi Kheyl, with whom the Zaba Kheyl Afiidis were sus- 
pected of being in league 

The Afridis of Kohdt had been in the habit of exporting the 
rook salt from the Dherang mines on payment of the almost 
nominal duty of 4 annas pei maund In oidei to stop the 
extensive smuggling into the Panj4b from this quarter, the duty 
was this year raised to 8 annas. The Jiigah, oi tubal coiinoil, 
lefiised to agiee to the increase unless then subsidy was also 
doubled. As this was lefn&ed, they gave notice that they would 
close the Kohdt Pass to merchandise, though passengers would be 
allowed fiee access to it The Panjdb authorities, on then side, 
notified the stoppage of the subsidy altogether until the contu- 
macious clans agreed to the laised salt duty. The Afiidis, accord- 
ingly, sent their families into the Tirah district, and prepaied for 
lesistance They were not joined, howevei, as they had expected 
to be, by the Malik Dm and Kuki tubes, with whom Muham- 
mad Hasan was then engaged in treaties in connection with the 
revolt of the ShinwS,iis, noi were the local clans of Afridis entnely 
with them, so by the end of August the agreement of the Koh4t 
clans, save that of the Misii, who fiom the first were the leaders of 
the movement, had been secured, and in September the Pass was 
again opened to traffic of all kinds 

In Baluchisthdn, there was one affray between the hereditarily 
hostile tubes of the Mans and the Bhagtis It appeared, fiom an 
inquiry held by Sir Eobeit Sandeman at Kwat-Mandi, that two 
Mans had come into Bhngti territory to claim compensation for 
some cattle. Theieupon a Bhagti gave information to an outpost 
of Sind Horse, at Sui, that these Mans were thieves come to lift 
cattle. In the attempt to arrest the supposed marauders a 
trooper shot one of the Mans. On the first opportunity afterwards a 
Mail killed a Bhagti, whereupon the Bhagtis made a raid on the 
Maris, and killed five of them, besides driving off some cattle As 
the perpetrators of this second raid dispersed amongst their 
fellow- tribesmen, there ensued a general feeling of hostility 
throughout the tract occupied by the two tubes. In the end, 
howevei, the Bhagti who had given the false information to 
the outpost was surrendered to the Political authorities for trial. 
Compensation for the damage done was assessed on the Bhagtis, 
who were also bound down by hostages to return the cattle taken, 
with the amount of the fine, within a fixed time. There was also 
a dispute of comparatively small importance between the Kh4u of 
Klielat and some Biahui Zammdars. The officers of the former had 
cut off the water supply from the fields of the latter, who attacked 
them, but the affair was settled by a Biitish officer of the Agency 
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Some valuable suiveys and aUied operations on the West and 
North-West Frontieis were earned out during the year In one 
case the native suiveyoi made obseivations up the Tochi rivei, 
fiom Banu to Arghun, fixed the position of two passes into the 
Glmm distuct by the Jadian lange, and returned thiough Wazi- 
ristbSn by the Gomal valley A moie impoitant expedition foi 
the survey of the adjacent country was organised towards the close 
of the autumn under Majoi Holdich, for the completion of the 
observations of the Mtle-known country suirounding the Takht-i- 
Sulaiman range, and started under a mihtaiy escort from Dera 
Ismail Kh&n. This expedition was to meet that of Su R Sande- 
man, marching from the Quetta direction, and (with that of Mi. 
Piyei, undertaken in October) will probably settle the most diiect 
and convenient loute between the north and Thal-Chotiah. Some 
opposition was offered at first, but the Sheoidni tribe gave hostages, 
and acqiuesced m the march through then teiiitoiy. 

An interesting expedition thiough Bajaui to the Kafir country 
was projected by Mi Macnaii, of the Survey Department, but only 
partially cairied out The journey was undertaken in disguise, but 
the suspicions of the Muhammadan chiefs on the route were excited 
by EaliS,t Kh&n, a rival of the Kaka Kheyl Pathfi,n who had started 
with Macnair as guide. The explorer had got only as far as Ohitral, 
when he was advised by the Khdn to advance no further, as the 
tubes along his i oute were likely to be hostile. He therefore re- 
turned to India by way of Gilgit 

No piogiess was made with the Quetta railway , but the Hamai 
load, which is an easy alternative for the Bolin when the latter is 
flooded, was considerably improved. The fortifications of Quetta 
itself, too, were proceeded with to some extent, and the bazlr of that 
station improved, as the trade with the West has increased con- 
siderably since the first settlement there, and still more since the 
opening of the hne from Sibi 

On the Northern Frontier there is little to record The Nipalese 
had some differences with the Chinese and Thibetan officers at the 
fiontiei custom-houses, owing to an alleged attack on Nipalese 
caravans by the Chinese. The friction between the two States has 
been considerable for some time, owmg to the dislike on the part 
of the Himalayan principality to send the piescribed presents to 
Pekm at certain mteivals, as has been the custom for the last eighty 
years. In the direction of Bhutan, too, there were frontier oecui- 
rences of a somewhat similar nature in October , the differences, 
however, aie said to have been caused by a raid on a Thibetan 
station by some of the Bhutia headmen, whom the Dharm Rdja 
was unable to control. The disturbances thus excited seem to 
have injured to some extent the smaU trade with India by Darjiling, 
which consists of wool, musk, and borax brought into India, and 
tea, cotton, &c , sent inland from Bengal and Assam. 

Still fuithei to the east, on the Assam border, the Akhas, one of 
the hill tubes, made a somewhat serious raid on British territory, 
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and earned off two native oBRcials of the Foiesfc Service , but 
the lest of the unsettled tubes of that neighbourhood gave no 
trouble The distiubance is set down to the Forest Regulations, 
which prohibited the fiee tapping of the india-rubber trees by the 
hiU tubes A detachment of Native Infantiy with police *was 
sent into the Akha countiy, and met with considerable hostility 
on then route. The operations weie still in progress at the end 
of December, though it was leported that the Foiest Eaugeis who 
had been earned off weie restored 

In Bmmah some confusion was caused by the escape of the 
Myin-Giin prince from Chun&r, wheie he had been interned. This 
prince was expelled from the Court of Mandalay in 1866, and resided 
at first in British Buimah In 1867 he visited Siam, and on his 
return to Rangoon was placed undei surveillance. He next resided 
at the Andamans, Banaies, and Chunfi,! From the latter he escaped 
late in 1882 to the French settlement of Chandernagor, a short 
distance from Calcutta From this asylum he began communi- 
cating with the British Groveinment legarding his rights to the 
throne of Burmah, whilst at the same time he was cairying on 
intirgues in Mandalay — it is said through his sistei, who was im- 
piisoned theie by oidei of Theebaw. The Groveinment of India 
declined to receive oi consider his lepiesentations unless he returned 
to then teriitoiy, which he refused to do. The present King of 
Burmah, pfiisonally unpopulai in many parts of his domimons, and 
unsuccessful in his negotiations wi( h the British as well as in his 
expeditions against the Shan tubes of his south-eastern provinces, 
sent troops to the iManipur fiontiei, expecting that to be the route 
by which the pietendei would entei Biumah on leaving French pro- 
tection. At the same time, oi a little aftei, the Chief Minister, 
who had been noted for his anti-British views, retiied, and King 
Theebaw made proposals to the Government of India for a renewal 
of the negotiations regarding the Commercial Treaty that came to 
so lame a conclusion last year. He received the answei that a 
certain time having been fixed foi the renewal, and this having 
expiied, no fuither pioposals would be entertained. Latei in the 
year he sent an embassy to France, with the object, it was believed, 
of getting aid against the semi-independent Shan States, which aie 
nominally undei his siizeiainty, shared with that, as far as certain 
tiacts aie concerned, of the kingdom of Siam. It is also veiy 
probable that the presence of the Mym-Gun in a French settlement 
had something to do with the mission, but, though the subsequent 
couise of events showed that the alliance of Fiance and Buimah 
may have been deemed advantageous by the former Power, no active 
steps to cement it weie taken during the year The envoys weie 
received, howevei, by the French Government 

The expedition against the Shans was not successful, and rein- 
foi cements of about 6,000 troops had to be sent. Another 
disappointment experienced by the King was the birth of a second 
daughter, by which he is still left without an heir. The Queen 
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has been successful m pieventing him from marrying four wives, 
in accoidance with the family custom, and is lepoited, too, to be 
responsible toi a good deal of the violence of his first acts on 
eomuig to the thione. 

As legaids British Buimah, which may as well be noticed heie 
as latei, the pievalenoe of gang-iobbeiies oi dacoities was a 
remaikable featuie of the yeai Most of the raids weie accom- 
panied by bloodshed, and in many the iingleadeis vveie atterwaids 
captuied Even in Rangoon and its immediate neighbouihood 
some offences of this sort took place, but then chief scene was in 
Pegu. The development of a trade route between Maulmain and 
YunS,n was much discussed in both India and England, owing to 
the pubbcation of the tiavels of Messis Colqiihoun and Babei. 
Later on, too, the sudden activity of Fiench enterprise in the 
T’len-Kwang, or Tonqiun, provinces of Annam, which will be 
treated of at length in another section of this work, lent addi- 
tional interest to information on this subject, and a second journey 
by a flesh route was arranged for by Mi Colquhoun and another 
tiavellei 


INDIA. 

TKe Feudaicyi'y States. — The chief events of the year, both m 
inteiest and in political importance, are those that have taken 
place in the gieat Muhammadan State of Hydiabftd Eaily in 
the season the young Nizftm, on the suggestion of the Slmister, 
Sir Sd,lfi,i Jang, departed fiom the usual custom of his family, 
and took a tour of inspection through the northern part of his 
State. The object of this pioceeding was both to familiarise the 
chief with the details of the administiation, which has been 
organised on the pattern of that of the adjoining British teiii- 
toiy, as weU as to break through the habit of seclusion which 
has been prevalent for many years The party, which included 
the Resident, the Mimstei, the Commissioner of the Assigned 
Distiicts, and a large number of the State officials, went to 
Aiiiangabad, where there was a large assemblage of the Niz4m’s 
subjects to leceive him After the young chief had undergone 
a comse of explanation of the vanous branches of revenue and 
general administiation, the party returned to Hydiabfid Very 
shortly aftei then arrival Sii SMar Jang was attacked by cholera, 
and died on February 8, to the deep legiet of his col- 
leagues, and of all who took an interest in the State he had so 
long administered. Memorials of the deceased statesman weie 
instantly subscribed for by all classes, European and Native, both 
m and out of Hydiabfid, and the followmg Gazette Extraoidinary 
was issued on February 10 by the Government of India . 

It IS with feelmgs of deep regiet that the Governoi -General m Council 
announces the death, on the evenmg of the 8th inst , from cholera, of His 
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Excellency tlie Nawdb Sir SdJ^’ Jang, Gt G S I , the Regent and Mimatoi of 
the Hydiahdd State By tine unliappy event the Biitish Goveinment has 
lost an enlightened and experienced friend , His Highness the Nizdm a wise 
and faithful servant , and the Indian community one of its most distinguished 
representatives 

It IS not the place heie to recount the sLoiy of whaf the 
deceased had done foi his native State, and the distinguished 
services he had rendeied to both the lat(' Niz5.m and the British 
Government , hut we must mention that a few months before his 
lamented death he had oiganised some extensive changes in the 
method of administi ation calculated to decrease hoth cost and 
delay, and that these arrangements were left by his death incom- 
plete The young Nisfim does not come of age until eaily in 
1884, so that the administration during the interval was earned 
on by a Council of Eegoncy, organised by the late Eesident on 
behalf of the Government of India In this Councjl the Nizd.m 
has a seat as President, a young Siidai, Khuished Jah, and the 
Mmistei of Justice, Bashii-iid-Daulat, with the Peshkdi, a Hindu, 
Eaja Sir N&iaindra Prasdd, as membeis, and the eldest son of Sir 
S5,14r Jang, named Mir Liakat ’Ah, as secretaiy. Practically, the 
gieater part of the administi ation rests with the last-named find 
Hie Peshk5,r. The removal of the strong hand of Sir SflHi Jang 
was soon followed by symptoms of the unsettled character of the 
resident uppei classes, who have been celebrated for many years for 
then intrigues and for then covert dislike of tire strict discipline 
enforced by the unswerving policy of the late Mimstei Passing 
over one oi two stieet affiays between the police and the aimed 
retamei s of the nobles, we need only mention a case that excited 
some comment in the jiiess geneially, especially in that portion of 
it conducted and read by the hteiate classes of the capital cities. 
It may he recollected that in the time of Sii Sdl5,i Jang there was 
considerable talk about a new line of railway through the Chandah 
coal tract, and the late Ministei was strongly in favour of its 
execution, though raising a question regarding the agency through 
which it should be undertaken It is believed that the Indian 
Government was of opinion, for political reasons which it is super- 
fluous to bring foiwaid here, that a woik of such magnitude 
should be oaiiied out by the Paramount Powei The Mimstei, on 
the other hand, desiied to make his own aiiangements with the 
capitalists who would agree to take up the contract, and intended 
appaiently to take the necessary steps m this direction in England. 
On his death, however, an agitation was got up in Hydiabad and 
the surrounding districts m opposition to the project, and a meet- 
ing was held under the presidency of one Dr AigonSth, a Bengali, 
and the principal of the HydiabM College, resulting in a telegram 
to the Viceroy, asking him to suspend any decision on the subject 
until after the receipt of a monster petition, said to be signed by 
1,500 of the principal men in the State. The piesident of this 
meeting was immediately suspended, and justified his action by 
referring to the number of signatures he had obtained , but on 
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mquiiy it was found that the lattei contained a good many 
either false oi obtained on incoiiect infoimation of the contents 
and object of the petition. It also appealed that Di. Argon^th 
had written to lequest the Joint Admimstiatois to subimt to the 
‘Council,’ of which he was president, all the papeis concerning 
the pioposed hne, foi the opinion of that Council. As Di Argonfi,th 
was the paid seivant of the State, and was proved to have taken the 
leading pait in the whole agitation, which included an attempt to 
excite to hostde demon stiations the uniuly Pathan and Arab 
leaders of the bodyguards of the nobles, the administiation took 
the simple comae of deporting the offending pimcipal acioss the 
frontier, with a prohibition of his leappeaimg He remained, 
theiefore, at Sholapui, on the bordeis of Hydrabad, and continued 
his meetings against the railway tiom the safety of British terri- 
tory. With him was deported the secietaiy to the Council of agi- 
tation, aPaisi, also in the State service Apart from this incident, 
which was founded on a false lepoit spread amongst the nobles to 
the effect that, in oidei to provide the funds for the new line, the 
districts of Naldrug and Amangabdd were to be hypothecated to 
the con cessionaries, there was no doubt a genmne dislike of the 
project amongst the conseivative paity — a dislike which had only 
been suppressed in the lifetime of the late Minister It was even 
lumouied that in the Council of Regency itself opinion was by no 
means united, and that the Niztim and Bashii-ud-DdUlat were 
against the Joint Admimstiatois and Khm'shed Jah. An emissary 
was sent, however, to England in the spring, a Company was 
floated, and it was reported that the contract tor the hne had been 
accepted by a leading firm m London The importance of the 
opemng out of the country through which the line will pass is 
not to be denied, and a large revenue is expected in time to be 
reaped by the State from the undertaking The obstacles are 
political considerations, into which enter both the treaty rela- 
tions with the British Government and any financial deahngs 
With Emopean firms, such as bio light this same State into 
difficulties a couple of geneiations ago The present proposal is 
to extend the State hne now running between Hydiab^d and 
Shahab^d, to Chandah, by Waiangal, to join the British State 
line from Waioiah, the junction to be at the livei Wardha, where 
a bridge will be built by the Nlz^im’s Government There would 
be branch lines to the God^waii as well ns fuithei to the south, 
and the arrangement proposed includes a concession of the work- 
ing of the State mines to a London company. The system would, 
if earned out, be the largest undertaking yet entered upon by a 
native State, and was strongly backed by influential retned Anglo- 
Indian officers in London 

The young Niziim is to be installed on attaimng his majority 
next year There was some difference of opinion as to the date of 
the latter event, owing to the respective calendars of the English 
and Muhammadan authoiities not being in haimony one with the 
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othei, but the event was fixed to take place in Febinaiy 1884, m 
the presence of the Viceioy 

In Mysoie, as in Hydrabad, an admimstiator passed away 
whom the State could but ill spaie, though the gap he leaves is by 
no means com pai able to that expeiienced by the Muhammadan 
State, and is due moie to the critical junctme of afiaiis than to 
the personal influence of the deceased. The Diw4n Eanguchdilia, 
who died m the middle of January, had a long and intimate 
acquaintance with the State, and had directed the whole of the 
administration since the rendition in 1881 Onhia death, several 
competitois appeared on the scene, as theie has been foi some 
time a iivaliy between the Mysoiean officials and those born outside 
the State The successor selected, howevei, was an adherent of 
the deceased Diw4n, Sheshddii Aiyai by name, Compti oiler of the 
Etija’s Household, and closely connected with the organization of 
the new departments carried out by the E4ja last yeai. One of 
the innovations inti oduced this year was a sort of Council, com- 
posed of lepiesentatives from different classes, before which the 
Diw4n published his statement of the financial and geneial ad- 
ministration of the past year, and explained his proposals for that 
to follow A scheme for the establishment of municipal corpora- 
tions and local boards, such as exist in British teriitory, was also 
introduced, and the revenue admmistiation was, by an Act of the 
ESja, assimilated to that of the Bombay Presidency 

The G-aikwai’s State, too, lost its Minister, Sir Mddhawa Eao, 
who letued early in the yeai, and was succeeded by a Muhamma- 
dan of rank, once in the Bntish revenue service, but for sometime 
past engaged on similar work under the Baioda admmistration 

Two smaller States, both under the Bombay Q-oveinment, lost 
the services of then Chief Ministers dming the yeai, though not by 
either death or retirement In Cambay, some of the pimcipal 
inhabitants made an exodus in January fiom the State into the 
adjacent district, and were joined by a number of others From 
this retreat they sent to the Local Government complaints against 
the Diwdn, a Hindu fiom Bombay, lecently appointed. On an 
inqmiy, conducted by the Political Agent, it appealed that the 
measures introduced into a letrogiade State by the inconsiderate 
eneigy of the new administrator had been earned out without 
judgment oi tact, whilst there had been also impopulai appoint- 
ments of officials connected with the Diw4n. Befoie the decision 
of Government was received, the Naw^lb had dismissed the ob- 
noxious Minister. 

The Jundgadh affair was more serious, and far more discreditable 
to those concerned Tlie dispute which occasioned the action of the 
Naw&b IS a long one, and had been considered by the Seoietary of 
State some years befoie. The outlines are as follows. In this State 
are some hereditary village watchmen, of a caste known as Maiya, 
who used to be bound to perform certain duties m their villages, 
and to be responsible foi the safety of the wops and other propeity 
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of the lesidents. As the State advanced in civilisation it was found 
necessaiy to abandon theiough piotection affoided by this body of 
men foi an oiganised police foiee, and an airangement became 
necessary legaiding the land held free by the Maiyas on consider- 
ation of then seivices. The lattei were unwilling to abandon 
then lands oi to pay a quit-ient, and the disagreement came 
successively before the Political Agent, the Local Government, and 
the Secietary of State. It was decided that a light qmt-ient 
should be fixed, and the Maiyas relieved fiom the obhgation of 
performing village service. Through negligence on the part of 
the local Pohtical Officer, the qmt-ient demanded by the State 
was far above what was intended by the Government, or what was 
reasonably payable on the class of land compared with that held 
at full rates in the neighbourhood, and the Maiyas again resisted 
the claim. The State then confiscated the whole of their ciops, 
and the Maiyas adopted the usual lesoiirce of the discontented in 
the Kathiawar Peninsula, as in Cambay, and ‘‘went out,” or 
retired to a hill just outside the JunSgadh hmits. Here they 
remained, awaiting the reduction of their rent, but without any 
act of violence. They had, however a few arms, and the Jun5,gadh 
autliorities represented to the Political Agent that the Maiyas 
might attack the State officers, or at least take to robbing the 
travelleis who passed by their place of refuge. Thereupon the 
Agent seems to have authoiised the State to proceed ‘to take the 
Maiyas into custody What followed is not to he gathered 
in detail from the evidence given by the State or Political 
Officers, as the pohce, composed of Arabs, Mekrtois, Pathfi,ns, and 
other martial and pugnacious classes, were left to manage the cap- 
ture as they pleased. The result, however, was, that with the loss 
of four men wounded by shot and thiee by sword-cuts, the State 
Pohce attacked the hill and killed over eighty of the Maiyas either 
in cold blood, oi whilst the lattei were in flight and unarmed, for 
only foity-BUt fireaims and foity-two swords were found in the posses- 
sion of the fugitives. The heads of the dead weie cut off, and the 
Minister, after conveying the congratulations of the State to the suc- 
cessful Arab m command of the pohce, actually took out the Nawfi,h 
in procession to meet the victoiious force on its leturn with the 
heads of the Maiyas in caits It was only the remonstrances of 
the Political Officer, who arrived just in time, that prevented this 
ghastly procession fiom entering the town in triumph. The 
resolution of the Local Government pubhshed in connection with 
the inquiry that followed was much and adversely criticised by 
the press, as it seemed to he entirely occupied with minimising 
the fault of the State, and in proving the Maiyas to have been 
actually in armed outlawry It suggested the dismissal of the 
bulk of the mercenaries employed in the pohce, or at least their 
hemg withdrawn from district work and placed as treasury and 
palace guards, and expressed its legret at the i est of the occurrences 
that took place, mcluding the part taken by the Diwfin and his 
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deputy. On the othei hand, the senioi member of the Bombay 
Council, Ml. Eavenscioft, put on lecoid a very strongly-woided 
protest against and dissent fiom the decision of his colleagues, and 
suggested the censuie of the hTawab and the dismissal of the 
Diwdn, himself an Aiab, and his deputy, a Bi3,hman. The Maiyas, 
in then tmn, appealed for redress to the Q-overnor- Q-eneial in 
Council, and that authoiity took the view of Mi. Ravenscroft, and 
stiongly censuied the young Nawab, ordered the dismissal of the 
Diwan and his deputy, with a stringent warning to the author ities 
as to the necessity for improving the administration that would 
admit of such atrocities The real matter in issue — that is, the 
rent payable by the Maiyas — was referred to the investigation of 
an independent authority who was not likely to be biassed by pre- 
vious expel lence of Kathiawar pobtics. 

In contradistinction to the action of the State in the above 
unfortunate affair may be mentioned one or two occurrences else- 
where undei purely native lule. In Udaipui, for instance, a first- 
class chief of good family was condemned to death and executed 
by order of the Edja, a ruler of the same caste, foi complicity in 
the murder of a rival Rajput chief, whom the accused had besieged 
in his village. In Jaipm, again, a case of sati performed by the 
widow of the Eajput headman of the village, with the connivance 
and aid of her connections, led to the conviction by the Eiija of 
all oonceineH in the matter, and the sentence of the actual assist- 
ants m it to imprisonment foi various terms of from three to 
seven years In this State, too, an exhibition of works of art, 
chiefly manufactured in Eajputfina, was held by the chief, with 
the aid of a European medical officei attached to the Agency, and 
seems to have been veiy successful, over 6,600 exhibits being 
presented. 

In other States little worthy of special mention took place 
during the peiiod under review. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

Amongst the chief official moves that have taken place durmg 
the year may be mentioned, first, that of Major Baimg (now Sir 
Evelyn), from the post of Financial Membei of Council to that of 
English plenipotentiary in Egypt, in succession to Sir E Malet. 
The post thus vacated was assigned to Sir Auckland Oolvin, who 
thus returned to India aftei an absence m Egypt of over five years. 
Theie were changes, too, in the Chief Commissionerships of Bmmah 
and the Cential Piovinces, and also in the Eesidentships of Hydra- 
hS,d and Mysoie Amongst the appointments less important in an 
administrative light, but of some pohtical and social moment, is 
that of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught to the chief command of 
the Meerut Division of the Bengal Aimy, with the leversion, it is 
stated, of the post of Commander-in-Chief of Bombay The Prince 

z 2 
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anived in Bombay in Novembei, and was received mth due honour 
in that town, and at the vaiious stages of Ins ]ouiney to Ins 
military station. 

The histoiy of the aimy dming the year is one of internal 
admmistiation without any field opeiations. The leorgamsa- 
tion of the Native Aimy resulted m the maintenance of a strength 
of 111,411 men, oi 456 above that of the old cadie. The leduc- 
tion m expense was not as great, however, this year as had been 
expected, owing to the discovery of certain claims on account 
of non-effective services overlooked for many yeais by the home 
authoiities There was a large expendituie, moreover, on small- 
arms ammumtion, as that manufactuied in Kiikee was found on 
investigation to be useless, so that it had to be replaced by fiesh 
supplies m excess of the estimated outtma at Dum-Dum. After 
the mvestigation and the consequent change in the management 
of the factory, it was stated that the powder made at Poona was 
m fault as well as the ammumtion. Some savings were effected 
by the abolition of regimental in favoui of station hospitals , one 
estabhshmenb thus serving a whole depdt or cantonment. The 
new transport department was thoroughly manned, and enabled to 
mobilise 45,000 troops with complete ambulance and carriage at 
short notice The use of cariier-pigeons in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment was tried as an eipenment, m acooi dance with the practice 
of some foreign armies. The additional expense thrt>wn on the 
Indian Treasmy by the shoit-seivice system, which had for some 
tune been lepiesented strongly to the home authorities, was some- 
what reduced this year by a system of bounty to time-expired men, 
who weie thus induced to re-enhst for four years or longer The 
cost of tiansporting them back to England was thus saved. One 
of the results of this change was somewhat cm ions Theie has 
been a remarkable decrease in the number of maiiied men in the 
ranks nndei the short-semce system, but on leceipt of the bounty 
a very consideiahle propoition of the bachelors who had elected to 
serve the additional time asked foi peimission to many instead of 
spending or investing then money The spread of temperance in 
the Emopean troops was lemaikable In Bangalore it is stated 
that one-fouith of the men weie abstainers The substitution of 
Indian for Enghsh-made stores has been gradually progi essing in the 
army, and in many cases the foi mer tui n out to he all that is i equii ed. 
Unfoitunately, as pointed out by the financial authoiities, no veiy 
great saving in this direction can he expected until non and steel 
can he turned out in India equal m fineness to that got in Europe. 

As regaids naval matters, the East Indian Station Fleet was 
during the year distributed mostly at a distance fiom the continent, 
in the eastern seas, and watching events in Madagascar, Late m 
the year a portion of the fleet went to the Red Sea, in consequence 
of the disturbances amongst the Arabs near Suakim, on the west 
coast In the disputes between the Imam of Muscat and his 
connections, aided by some Arabs, which ended m the siege and 
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paitial bombardment of the chief town, one of the smallei Biitish 
vessels mtervened to save the peisons and piopeity of the British 
subjects and the citizens as much as possible, and helped to diive 
off the assailing tubes by means of its long-range shells, but the 
affair was not ot great impoitance. 

The various measmes brought forward fbi the encouragement 
of local government scarcely advanced beyond the pielimmaiy 
stage, save in one instance, that of the Central Provinces, where 
the requued legislation was considered last year, and passed into 
law early m that under review. The woikmg of even this Act 
has not yet had time to form the basis of any opinion as to its 
advantages, whilst the Bills on the same subject for other Pio- 
vinces have been passed in two cases only, and then in anticipa- 
tion of the local arrangements which are necessaiy to make them 
workable. It is expected, however, that the various proposals will 
be finally adopted in time for the scheme to be in action m all the 
chief Piovmces by April 1 next The main lines of all aie almost 
uniform. The election of a oeitain majority of the members, the 
extended power ot the Boards over the local funds entrusted to 
them, and the provision of official supervision instead of direct 
initiation and inteiference, seem to be the principal ends in view, 
though in all the Bills the power reseived to eithei the Govern- 
ment 01 the local official authorities is considerably greater than 
what was suggested in the Ciiculai issued on the subject by the 
Supreme Government in May 1882 In mumcipalities more 
progress has been made in the dueotion of autonomy, and in the 
laiger towns the plans adopted show signs ol being successful. In 
some cases, however, the local feelings, such as those on lehgion 
and sect, are too high to allow of the administration of the Cor- 
poration by a non-officidl, and the District Officei ot the neigh- 
boming division has had to take upon himself the presidentship. 
It has been found advisable, too, to leseive in all cases the power 
of nominating a portion of the Committee, in order to counteract 
the efforts of the wue-pullmg that is so dreaded by certain classes 
of the hereditary leading farmlies. The general results, accord- 
ingly, will not be apparent till some years have passed. The 
Viceioy admitted his anticipation of some faulty administi-ation 
in the beginning, but trusted to the super visron of the local 
authoiities to prevent serious failmes, whilst without such a tiial 
no improvement could, he thought, be expected either now or 
hereafter. 

The year has been oliaiacterised by few serious riots or 
distmbances of the pubho peace, save in Burmah On 
January 17 an attack was made on the town of Nanpur, in Ah 
Eajpur, in Central India, by a party of Bhils and Vilayatis, or 
Afghans and RohiUae, under one Chitu, a Bhil. The Malwa Bhil 
Corps and a detachment of Central Indian Horse, with some 
Native Infantry, managed to disperse the marauders, and, with 
the assistance of the Bombay Local Police Force, to captme the 
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leadera, though not till after a consideiable chaae The investigation 
into the cause of the liots was held on the spot, and showed that 
the Bhils had been discontented for some time with the regime 
oi a Diw5,n who was practically the chief. They accordingly 
retired to then fastnesses, asking foi a real chief of the luhng 
family, with the alternative of setting up Olntu foi themselves. As 
usual in such cases, their cause gathered to itself all the wild 
chaiacteis of the neighbourhood, and when the movement spread, 
the Vil&yatis, of whom there are a good number unemployed in 
Central India, joined them for the sake of the plunder The nng- 
leadeis were tired and convicted by the Political Couit at Indoie. 
A few robberies in gangs, with other symptoms of an unsettled 
state of feeling, were lepoited amongst the Koiwas, a wild tribe of 
Sugujah, in the Chotab Nagpui division of Bengal, hut beyond 
this theie weie no piedaioiy raids. 

Perhaps a moie seiious class of offences in the present state of 
the country is that of sectaiian riots, especially between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans of the larger towns Last year 
and the year before we had to chronicle grave distuibances of this 
Boit. This yeai, though they have not been absent, showing the 
smouldeiiug of enmity always ready to bieak into flame, those 
that aie recorded aie less fieice than the oociiiiences at either 
Multan 01 Salem. In Calicut, Ikbalpui, Bhagalpiir. and Dacca 
the Muhammadans seem to have been the aggie^soie in the 
disturbances that took place In the last-named town they made 
the Hindus dismount ft om a marriage procession as they passed the 
Muhammadan houses In Ikbalpur, a piivate dispute between two 
members of the different religions was magnified into a race quarrel, 
but happily was settled by the tact of a Muhammadan magistrate 
belonging to a good family of the place. In Bhigalpur, the 
quarrel was about that frequent occmience, the purchase by a 
Hindu money-lender of some land on which a Muhammadan 
Masjid, probably in nuns, was bmlt The pui chaser lefused the offeis 
made by the Muhammadan leadeis for the ground, and bucked 
up the approach to the building. Tlie opposing paity mobbed the 
place, thieatened both the owner and the pohce whom he had 
called in, and finally attacked the lattei, who filed in self-defence, 
and killed one and wounded several otheis. In Calicut the 
Muhammadans maiched with a band past a Hindu temple at a time 
when they knew that a ceremony was being performed inside , the 
offended parties weie piudeut enough not to attack the offenders, 
hut laid a foi mal complaint against them, and proved then case 
At the Muhammadan festivals of the Bakia ’Id, which with the 
Muharram is the most usual time for a demonstiation, only two 
uproars took place , one at Bombay, the other at Delhi, Both hoie 
almost exactly the same featmes The Muhammadans wished to 
caii 7 out their ceiemony of kiUing a cow, for which permission is 
gi anted, not m the secluded place where they are instuicted to go, 
but m a place where they thought the Hindus would dislike to see 
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the performance. In Delhi a not actually took place, though only 
four men were injured ; but in Bombay the police arrested the ring- 
leaders and dispersed then followers with ease, as they did not belong 
to the moie turbulent class of Muhammadans, but were mostly 
weaveis and dyeis. In the chief town of the small State of Dran- 
gadi a, in Kathiawar, occmied the only not in which the Hindus 
were the aggiessois They resisted the progress of a procession of 
Bohorahs, a class of Muhammadans, on the ground that the latter 
were not allowed by custom to iide through any part of the town. 
The chief himself settled the matter. On the whole, though so 
slight, these disputes tend to show the intensity of the feehng 
still existing between the two great masses of the Indian popula- 
tion, and its readiness to break out whenever official discipline 
and vigilance aie at all relaxed. In some of the cases lepoited, 
especially from the more southern parts of the country, where the 
Muhammadans are both less numerous and less educated in 
political action than the upper classes of Hindus, it appears that 
some discontent was caused by the introduction of the elective 
system mto the towns, since the votes of the majority, diligently 
and skilfully collected, have the effect of extruding the representa- 
tives of the imnoiity fiom the Coipoiation save as the nominees 
of Government, a position which can be cast in then teeth by 
the rest of the membeis. This disadvantage, which would seem 
of little pditioal moment when the community is homogeneous, 
becomes entitled to consideration in the case of discordant races 
and religious creeds. 

But, in the piesent ciicumstances of India, the laoe-conflict 
that would be most detrimental to the prospects of the country 
is not that between two indigenous and subject races, which, as m 
the instances mentioned above, finds vent in isolated and local 
disturbances, but one which in an acute foim is happily but rarely 
manifested— namely, serious disagieemeut between the race m 
whose hands the reins of power are now placed, and any class of the 
native population. When classes are at issue, and the dispute 
IS not local, the results travel with modified force and direction 
to all the centres in which the divided interests are brought into 
contact with each other. 

Such was the case in the present year, which, though in many, 
indeed in most, respects one of piogiess and prosperity, will he 
distingmshed m histoiy by one of these class dissensions, arising 
out of a legislative proposition initiated by the Governor-General 
in Council, which created such a ferment tbioiigbont the whole 
of Eastern India, and established such an animosity between native 
and Euiopean, that all the cordiality and mutual trust which has 
been gradually built up since the Mutiny may be said, as far as 
those parts and certain classes are concerned, to have been in the 
utmost danger of entire demolition by the couise of a month’s 
agitation. 

Though the measure in question was one that affected to any 
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great extent one oi two Piovmces only, and those not immediately, 
the agitation, helped on by one oi two othei causes of dissatisfaction 
pieviously existing, was oained into the lest of the continent, and 
even became a paity question in England, and the leading topic 
connected with India that was discussed in home pohtics during 
the whole year It is a very hard task to set down concisely and 
yet fully the meiits of the case foi both sides in the controversy, 
because it has not only received the opinions of most of the leading 
officials in India, but has formed the stock subject foi months of 
the Indian press, and has, moreover, been plentifully diluted by 
comments, parhamentaiy and joninalistic, in England The 
mass of hteiature thus available is rendered all the more difBcult of 
digestion by the fact that into the contioveisy opinion largely 
enters, and the opinion oi sentiment of those peihaps most 
entitled to be heaid on the matter is laigely tempered with the 
caution of the administrator, so that, instead of an array of 
authorities on one side oi the other of the question, we find every 
possible gradation of view between unqualified dissent and equally 
frank agieement. Without touching on the merits of the case, 
theiefore, we recount it below in its historical aspect 

The measuie in question, then, is officially teimed “ A Bill to 
amend the Gode of Criminal Procedure, 1882, so far as it relates 
to the exercise of jurisdiction over European British subjects ” We 
may, however, mention that it is popularly known both in India 
and England by the title of the “ Ilhert Bill,” from the Legal 
Member of Council who mtroduced it In the ordinary routine 
of this post the Legal Member has to introduce numbers of 
proposals, any one of which can be said to be equally entitled 
with that in question to bear his name , but on the present occasion, 
either from the behef that Mi. Ilbeit had been the chief mover in 
the question, oi owing to what the Calcutta public held to be the 
strong general tendency of his opinions, the pi ess at once associated 
his name exclusively with this Juiisdiotion BiU We now give 
the “ Objects and Eeasons,” as published under his signatuie on 
January 30. 

1 Shortly after the Oode of Oiiminal Procedure, Act X of 1882, was 
passed, the question was laised whetlier the provisions of that Oode which 
limit the jurisdiokon over European British subjects outside the Presidency 
towns to judicial ofS^ceis who aie themselves European British subjects should 
not be niodihed It was thought anomalous that, wlulst natives of India 
weie admitted to the Covenanted Oivil Service and held competent to 
diBchaiga the highest judicial duties, they should be deemed incompetent 
to be J ustices of the Peace and to exercise jurisdiction over Euiopean British 
subjects outside the Presidency towns 

2 After oonsultmg the Local Govemnients, the Goveininent of India 
has airived at the conclusion that the time has come for modifying the 
existing law and removing the present bai upon the investment of native 
Magistrates m the interior with powers over European Biitisli subjects The 
Government of India has accordingly decided to settle the question of juris- 
diction over European subjects m such a way as to remove fiom the Code at 
once and completely every judicial disquahJication which is based ineielv on 
race distmctirms 
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3 With tins object the piesent BiU has been prepared In Section 1 it 
amends Section 22 of the Oode, which provides that only Euiopean British 
subjects can be appointed Justices of the Peace, and gives the Government 
power to appomt to that office such persons as it thinks fit belonging to the 
following classes , — 

fa) Members of the Ooveiianted Oivil Service • 

(6) Members of the Native Oml Service constituted by the lules made 
under the Statute 33 Vic cap 3 

(c) Assistant-OommiBSionerB in Non-regulation Provinces 

(a) Cantonment Magistrates, 

and being persons invested with the powers of a Magistrate of the fiist class 

4 The Bill then in Section 2 amends Section 36 of the Oode, and makes 
all Sessions Judges and District Magistrates ex officio Justices of the Peace 

6 Section 3 repeals so mucli of Section 443 of the Code as limits jurisdic- 
tion over European British subjects outside the Presidency towns to Magis- 
trates who are themselves European Biitish subjects 

0 Section 4 repeals the simdai provision of Section 444 of the Oode with 
regard to Sessions Judges 

7 Lastly, Section 6 repeals Section 460 of the Oode, which piovides for 
the case where the Sessions Judge of the division withm which the offence is 
oidmarily tnable is not a European British subject The same section of the 
Bill also repeals so much of Section 469 of the Code as provides that the 
section shall not be deemed to confer on Magistrates and Sessions Judges out- 
side the Presidency towns, not being Euiopean British subjects, jurisdiction 
over European British subjects 

Before explaining the changes embodied xn the above rather 
technical language, it is necessary to state briefly what the status 
of the Eui&pean British subject in India now is with regard to the 
Couits of Ciiminal Justice, and how it was oidamed, a question that 
has been well thieshed out hy the united legal acumen of native 
and European judges and lawyers since the Bill was published 
Up to 1860 the class of offendeis m question weie tiiable only 
by the Supieme Comts m the Pie&idency towns, and by Enghsh 
law. Theie was an exception in favoui of ceitain petty cases 
punishable by fine. In 1860 the Penal Code was passed, and 
made applicable to all classes alike, within and without the chief 
towns In the next yeai the Criminal Pioceduie Code was passed, 
maintaimng the jurisdiction in question. In the interval between 
that yeai and 1872, when the Code came undei amendment, the 
numbei of Euiopean settleis m the outlying districts had largely 
inci eased, so that, even with the aid of additional High, Chief, and 
Eecoidei’s Couits, great administrative inconvenience was felt as 
regards the tiial of the cases concerned. It is tiue that, according 
to two 01 Lhiee small Acts passed between 1813 and 1860, a 
Magistrate of full powers not a European Biitish subject might 
tiy the petty offences committed by one of that race, but as a 
matter of fact the power was never exercised, and apparently the 
contingency arising was not contemplated when the Act was 
passed, and was removed m 1861. In 1872, therefore, ifc was 
proposed to take away the right of the Euiopean British subject 
to trial by jiuy of his countiymen, save in grave offences, and to 
allow juiisdiction in othei cases to DistiicL Officers, that is, to 
Sessions Judges and Magistrates of the fiist class, empowered 
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to sentence to impiisonment up to a year and thiee months 
respectively On lepieaentations by the non-official Euiopean 
membeia ot the Viceiegal Council, howevei, a proviso was inseited 
into the new Act that the extended jurisdiction should be reserved 
for Judges and Magistrates who are themselves Euiopean British 
subjects In the Presidency towns such a restriction does not now 
exist, and tor six yeais past native Magistrates have been on the 
Bench, the acquiescence ot the race concerned being due, it is 
represented, to the immediate presence of the High Court, the 
Bar, and an En g lish press In 1882, when the Criminal Procedure 
Code again came up for amendment, one of the native members 
of the Coimcil made a reference to the subject of repealing the 
lace provisions, and the Viceioy stated that the matter was one 
which it was inconvenient to take up on the spur of the moment, 
and should receive attention at some future meeting of the 
legislative body This concludes the first part of the movement , 
but it may be added that in 1872 the lestiietion of the juiisdiction 
to Europeans was earned by a small majority only, though it 
included a strong element, both legal and non-offioial We may 
also state heie, and before resuming the narrative, that the 
privileges enjoyed by Euiopean British subjects, apart from that 
of the race of the trying authority, are these — No Court but a 
High Court can pass on one of this class of offenders a sentence of 
more than a year’s imprisonment, whereas a Sessions ffudge can 
sentence a native to death, transportation for life, and imprison- 
ment up to fomteen yeais. By a fust-class Magistrate a European 
British subject can be sentenced to imprisonment up to three 
months and a fine up to 1,000 rupees, and a native offender to im- 
prisonment up to two years, fine, and whipping. The Magistrates 
of the two grades below this have no jurisdiction to try European 
British subjects at aU. Then, again, the European can appeal from 
any conviction by a Magistrate either to the Sessions Judge or to 
the High Court direct, whilst a native can only appeal to the foimei, 
and when the sentence exceeds a certain minimum. Lastly, in 
trials befoie the High Court half the jmy may he European 
British subjects oi Americans None of these privileges were 
touched by the Bill under consideration. To resume the main 
history. About the time of the passing of the latest edition of 
the Criminal Code, in the beginning of 1882, aletter was addressed 
to the Lieut,-Goveinoi of Bengal by Bahu B L Grupta, a Bengali 
gentleman who had passed into the Covenanted Civil Service by 
coinpetition in England. He showed that whilst he had held foi 
a time the post of Presidency Magistrate in Calcutta he had 
ex officio exercised the jurisdiction over Euiopean Biitish subjects 
which, on his promotion to a higher office outside the Presidency 
town, was withdrawn from him. He added the stiong arguments 
adduced in 1872 in favour of the extension of the juiisdiction to 
natives of his lank and position in the Civil Service His letter 
was sent to the Grovemment of India with some remarks by Sir 
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Ashley Eden, who considered that the juiisdiction over Emopean 
British subjects should he conferred upon Covenanted Civihans 
or at least Distiict Magistrates and Sessions Judges iiiespective 
of then race The coiiespondence was then circulated to the 
Local G-oveinments and Administrations, whose opinion was asked 
as to whether there would be any objection to the extension 
of the jurisdiction to Covenanted Civilians generally who may 
be appointed to the lank of fiist-class Magistrate, or at least to 
that of District Magistiate or Sessions Judge. From the leplies 
received it appears clear that the oflficeis consulted assumed the 
question to relate only to the Competition Civilians, and under 
that impression they, with one or two exceptions, gave then 
approval to the proposition. The next step taken in the matter 
was to obtain the consent of the Secietaiy of State to the intro- 
duction of the necessaiy legislation. It seemed to the G-ovem- 
ment of India that the extension of the jurisdiction in question 
to the Covenanted Civilians, oi to the Distiict Magistrates and 
Sessions Judges alone, would be a measure not worth enaotmg, 
so the Bill drafted included, in addition to the competition 
men of native buth, the Statutory Civilians nommated m India, 
and the two other classes both also recruited by nomination 
Without further consultation of the Local Admimstrations on 
the enlarged proposals, and without inquiry as to the views 
of the nra-ofScial classes (since it is usual in oidinary cases to 
obtain pubho criticism fiom the latter through the publication of 
the intended legislation in the “Gazette” aftei leave to introduce 
a Bill has been gianted), the Amendment Bill was introduced 
at Calcutta on Febiuaiy 2 The European population of 
Bengal, mstead of being concentrated, as in Bombay and Madras, 
in the Presidency and other large towns, is scatteied ovei the 
outlying distiicts, as is also the case in Assam, the slopes of the 
Western Himalayas, and the coifee districts of the Nilgais and 
Ooorg. The provisions of the Bill, therefore, affected only the 
planting interest to any wide extent, as in the three Presidency 
towns Euiopeans had been for some time tired by native 
Magistiates without opposition. In Calcutta, accordingly, a stoiTn 
arose amongst the non-official classes that soon spread to the 
planting centres all over the Province Meetings were held at 
which the strongest language was used and the wildest proposals 
were accepted by the general vote. Throughout the Upper 
Provinces and the PanjUb it was the same In Bombay, too, 
where the question was of less practical moment, there was 
considerable agitation. It is superfluous to mention that with a 
large class of educated natives, as in Calcutta, a counter-agitation 
was got up, in the course of which much the same sort of language 
and resolutions weie distinguishing features, whilst the piess was 
freely enlisted, as in 1833, in the cause of both antagonists, and a 
state of hostility was moused unparalleled since 1857. The 
native press in other parts of the country took up the cry in 
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sappoit of fallen Bengali Inetliien, and the quebtion, which 
pracfaically affecfaed the position of but a few thousands (foi the 
Commandei-m-Chief had stated that the piovision legardmg 
Cantonment Magistiates was not to he put in foioe), was magnified 
in flaming leaders into tlie vital aspiiation of the 250,000,000 
inhabitants of India. It is scarcely necessary to mention here 
that in reality none but the liteiate classes of the natives m the 
laige towns took the least mteiest in any part of the discussion , 
but amongst the Europeans of every station in life the feeling 
adverse to the Bill was very strong, the more so as in the 
European Vagiancy Act a proviso already existed that, on con- 
viction of a breach of workhouse discipline, a vagrant should lose 
the “pirvilege” ot being tried foi any other offence by his country- 
men — a fact on which the agitatois laid much stress. 

The Bill as introduced was circulated for the opmions of the 
Local G-oveinments and Admimstiations, as well as for those of the 
Judges of the High and Chief Courts It was some time before 
all these reports were leceived by the Grovernment of India, andm 
the meanwhile the agitation amongst the Europeans and natives 
of the Bengal and Assam Provinces was in no way diminished 
The fmthei consideration of the measure had to be deferred until 
the letuin ot the Supieme Government horn Simla to Calcutta, 
because, though meetings of the Legislative Council weie held at 
the Hill Station, it was obviously impolitic to handle a ifuestion to 
which such importance was attached by public opinion, as it exists 
m India, far away from the centre of that opinion The Bill had, 
howevei, been considered in England, where public meetings in 
favour and against it weie held, and where it bad also received the 
approval of the Government in Parliament Two casual cnoum- 
stances that had taken place in India contiibuteff, unfortunately, to 
add fuel to the flames there. In the fiist place, a telegiapbed 
lepoit of the debate in the Council on the mtioduction of tlie Bill 
was transmitted by Eeutei’s agency to the Times m London with- 
out the notification that it was an “ official ” despatch, giving only 
the Goveinment views with any detail Secondly, months after- 
waids, in telegraphing the account of the opmions of the local 
officials consulted, Eeutei’s Simla agent added a numeiical 
summaiy which was seriously altered during tiansmission, appa- 
lently owing to a misreading of a signallei somewheie between 
Teheran and England As both these slips erred on the same side 
It was not haid for the strongly-hiassed opinion of the English 
press in Calcutta to attribute them to the designs of the Viceregal 
circle, naturally anxious to give to the view they took a good 
colouimg before Parhament rose, as the real facts were not ascei- 
tamable till some time afterwards A third event which occuired 
m Calcutta, just at the time when public opinion was most excited, 
was the committal to gaol for two mouths of a native editor tor 
gloss contempt of the High Gouit This personage was a some- 
what promment member of Calcutta society. He had been 
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dismissed from the Covenanted Civil Service some yeaishackfoi 
dishonest conduct, and had become a Professoi in a private college 
in Calcutta, besides being a member of the Corporation, an 
Honoiaiy Magistrate, and the editor of the Bengali, a weekly papei. 
He was instantly magnified into the martyr of the European 
Judges of the High Coiut, actuated by race feeling, and, as an 
aggravation of the unfortunate occurrence, the Benga,li Judge, 
whilst concmnng in the conviction foi contempt, dissented from 
the infliction of a punishment, as the accused had made an apology, 
which, however, the lest ot the Judges had found insufficient and 
unsatisfactory Meetings were held all over Bengal, and in the 
chief towns of the rest of Noith and Cential India, to express 
sympathy and indignation Telegrams for his release were flashed 
to the Viceroy, the Secietaiy of State, and the Prime Ministei, and 
a special emissaiy was sent by siibsciiption amongst the wealthy 
of Calcutta to procure the leveisal of the judgment in the Piivy 
Council That Committee, however, confirmed the decision of the 
High Couit, whilst the rest of the authorities to whom applications 
for redress had been made were necessarily powerless, even had 
they wished to intervene in such a case. 

By the time this ebullition had subsided, the opinions of the 
Local Grovernmenbs were ready for publication, and the agitation 
recommenced The Bill, as it stood, was not supported by a single 
administration, though the piinciple involved was admitted by 
several , but the modifications proposed, viewed in connection with 
the events that had taken place since the question fiist aiose, were 
almost more impolitic than a complete condemnation The opinion 
of those officials who were perhaps the least unfavouiable to 
the enactment may be summed up in the reply sent to the 
reference by one of the Madras Distiiot Officers, viz. — “ Piobahly 
innocuous, but perfectly unnecessary ” The general consensus of 
opinion, numerically speaking, of those who did not advocate the 
withdrawal of the whole Bill was in favour of lestucting its 
opeiation to native civilians who had entered by competition and 
had attained the rank of District Magistrate or Judge — a view 
which, with an extension to nominated civilians, Lord North- 
brooke, in a speech delivered in Bristol in Hovembei, stated to be 
that taken by the Biitish Government on a consideiation of the 
whole position of the question since its fiist origin. This compro- 
mise seemed to satisfy neither party, as the Opposition wanted the 
withdiawal of the whole principle involved, whilst the supporters 
of the Bill considered its piovisions even as they stood not suffi- 
ciently wide, and expected the abolition of distinction of lace in 
every Couit 

Duiing the Viceioy’s absence on a shooting excursion in 
Kashmn, Sir Auckland Colvin, who had not been connected with 
the Government at the first outbreak of the agitation about the 
Bill, returned to Calcutta in a gwasi-offieial capacity, to test the 
leal opinions and wishes of the representatives of the non-offigial 
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European community, Thia visit lestilted in an exchange of 
views with legaid to a compromise less distasteful to the class 
chiefly concerned than that announced by chffeient membeis of 
the Ministry in England, and by the end of the year it was 
gen ej ally understood that at the fiist meeting of the Legislative 
Council in January (1884), when the motion refeuing the ill- 
starred Bill to a select committee would be made, a compiomise 
would be announced, giving to Emopeans chaiged befoie a Distiict 
Magistiate oi Sessions Judge, whethei Euiopean oi native, tlie 
piivilege of claiming a juiy of which at least one-half the mem- 
bers should be Europeans In oidei to save the dignity of the 
ofiflee of Distiict Magistiate, which by the innovation would be 
placed in a woise position than that of a Euiopean fiist-class 
magistrate, left untouched by the Bill, the juiisdiotion of the 
foxmei officei was pioposed to be doubled. As m many distiicts 
it would be very dififloult, and perhaps impossible, to obtain a 
European quorum on a jmy, it was pioposed that under such 
oircum&tances the case should be tiiable by the Sessions Judge, 
who would, however, exercise with regard to it a jurisdiction 
not exceeding that of a District Magistrate Here the mattei 
remained at the end of December, and if the pioposals above 
mentioned should be finally accepted it was believed that the 
agitation amongst the Emopeans would subside. During the 
period to which oui review relates, however, it must be recorded 
that theie were no signs of a leooncihation between the two 
opposing interests, either in Calcutta itself, where the social 
entmU cordn,al6 was seriously affected by the dispute, or in the 
planting districts of Bengal or Assam ; and there were rumours of 
a couuter-agitation in favoui of trial by juiy for natives as well 
as Europeans, an innovation which had never yet been mentioned 
during the race contioversy. 

"We may conclude this explanation with a biief account of 
the legal effects that would have resulted from the proposed 
modifications which have produced so much lamentable discord. 
At piesent the Local Governments can appoint only Europeans 
to be J ustioes of the Peace, and these when they are Magistrates 
of the first class, Undei the Bill native ofiBcials of thp four 
classes mentioned will be eligible for such powers, and also 
invested ex offiaio when they are Judges and District Magistrates. 
But no other classes, either European oi native, can he thus 
appointed, and the Assistant-Judge must have been three years in 
that position before he can exercise this jmisdiction, and then he 
must he duly and specially authorised The piovisions as they 
stand were shown by the Local Governments to he restrictive, 
and thus inconvenient, in three ways. Fust, the power of the 
Local Government to mvest non-ofiBoial persons with the powers 
of Justice of the Peace in outlying distncts is taken away. 
Secondly, there ate a good numhei of the Uncovenanted Civil 
Service now invested with these powers, and exercising them on 
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the same footing as the lest of the magistiacy, but who will in the 
case of future appointments he incapacitated fiom this juiisdiction 
Thiidly, theie is at present no restiiction on the exeicise of these 
powers by a European Assistant-Judge, whilst now the Bill 
imposes a period of three yeais’ probation and a special investiture. 
Thus one of these officers who has been promoted from a magis- 
trateship in which he might have been a Justice of the Peace 
would have his juiisdiction hmited in his superior position. The 
Statutory Civilian mentioned in the Bill is that class nominated 
by the Local Governments without competition, as are the 
Assistant-Commissioneis, whilst the Cantonment Magistrate is 
usually a military officei, and the Commandei-in-Chief seemed to 
assume that none but a Euiopean would be appointed to that 
office, so that the clause will he a dead letter It is reasonable 
to suppose that all these technical defects would have been remedied 
m Committee, though of coiuse they were made the most of during 
the agitation Lastly, it is alleged by the opponents that Loid 
Eipon pledged his own Government only for the finality of the 
measure, and that, as it touches but a compaiatively small pait 
of the status of Europeans with regaid to criminal trials, the 
abolition of the rest is only a matter of a few years. On the other 
side, the native supporters of it demanded its extension to all 
classes of Magistrates, and the equalisation of the European to the 
native in regard to hmitation of punishment, lestiiction of appeal, 
and tiial by jury of compatriots, all of which being untouched by 
the Bill leave the anomaly, they said, as great as before, and 
more marked We will here leave the subject with the remark 
that, however much the principle involved may commend itself 
to the sense of equity, the political result was most disastrous to 
the haimomous administiation of the most populous and wealthy 
Provinces of the Empire, and led to the unprecedented incident 
of a pubho insult having been offered to the Viceroy on his letiun 
to the capital in November, and to the almost entire cessation of 
social intercourse between him and the non-official public 

The so-called “ Ebert Bill ” has almost dwarfed in its renown a 
fai moie mtneate and important piece of legislation introduced by 
the same peisonage in the shape of the “ Bengal Tenancy Bill,” or 
the “Kent Bill,” as it is usually called. For some years past 
inquiries have been in piogress regarding the status of tenants in 
Bengal, In one part of this Province, the East, it was beheved 
that the Muhammadan peasantry had been strong enough to hold 
then own (if not to get more than then own) against the Zamin- 
dars, whilst in Behar, on the other hand, the power of the latter class 
had increased to such an extent that the condition of the tenants 
had become extremely miserable, and their hold on the land most 
piecaiious and uncertain. Under these circumstances, and incited 
by the nets of an agrarian character that took place in North- 
Eastern Bengal some time ago, a Commission was held, and the 
results of then labours embodied in a Bill, which, with a few 
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alterations, was mtioduced foi pielimmaiy consideration into the 
Viceregal Council this yeai. As it is a measuie of gieat length, 
and affecting the interests of a vast number of cultivatois, not to 
mention the Zamindais, who had been from the days of the Com- 
mission stieniiously opposed to any change of thenatuie pioposed, 
the Viceioy suggested that a non-official vacancy in the Council 
which oceiiried about the time the Bill was ready foi discussion 
should be tiUed by a member chosen by the body of Zamindars to 
lepiesent then interests It was also suggested afterwards that a 
eoriesponding nomination of a representative of the Raiyat should 
be conceded, but such a course was not taken, as theie were 
aheady members of the original Committee on the Council who 
were thoroughly conversant with the details of the tenant’s case. 
The Bill, which is of a highly technical nature, was made over to 
a Select Committee almost as soon as published, and will, no doubt, 
be subjected to many alterations before it passes mto law. The 
general tendency was so stiongly in favom of the tenant that it 
excited great opposition amongst the Zamindais, both native and 
European, and meetings in disapproval of it weie held in all parts 
of the Province The most general censure was based on the 
assertion that instead of protecting the tenant cultivator it only 
tended to support the middleman, generally an alien money-lender 
and a non-agriculturist. Such a class would evidently be able to 
obtain the best possible terms from the Zamindar, but Vould also 
,rack-ient his sub-tenant. The Zamindais have the support of the 
British Indian Association, which is practically then lepiesentative 
body, and of one or two of the leading journals of Calcutta, whilst 
the High Court, through its Chief Justice, also pronounced against 
the Bill On the other side stand some of the highest of the 
Bengal revenue authorities, though the majoiity of those who aie 
in actual charge of districts propose considerable modifications 
before the provisions can attain then intended object. The Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Mi Rivers Thompson, gave his support to the 
Bill generally, though suggesting considerable changes, partly due 
to the very different circumstances of Behii and the Eastern 
districts. 

The rest of the legislation of the year contains little that calls 
for notice here. Two proposals for the improvement of the position 
of the Raiyat were entertamed — one the amendment of the Act 
for the lehef of the Deccan Raiyat , the othei, not yet passed, is a 
Bill for regulating the advances of cash to agi iculturists, a very 
difficult question, that has been before the Local Administration in 
different foims for some years The piesent attempt is to make 
the loans repayable after longer periods, and to allow greater 
freedom than undei the present system in the expenditure of the 
money borrowed. At present the loan is legally expendable on the 
land 01 on agiicultural improvements only, and the repayment, 
with interest, must be made withm a short term of years It is 
now proposed to extend the term of the payment as in the case of 
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tlie land assessment, whicli is fixed for a longer teim, and make the 
loan a charge foi ninety yeais. 

F%nanae — The annual statement of the financial administiation 
of the past and cuiient yeais, with the estimates foi the ypai 
following, IS made to coincide as neaily as possible with the end 
of the peiiod foi which the accounts aie calculated, which in India, 
as in England, is from April to the end of March. The dis- 
cussion of this subject in the Greneial (or Legislative) Council of the 
G-ovemoi -General can only take place when any fiscal enactment is 
biought foiwaid, as the constituting Act of the Imperial Legisla- 
tuie expiessly excludes fiom the consideiation of that Council any 
matter appertaining specially to the Executive of the countiy It 
has moie than once been suggested, as again on the present 
occasion, that the views of the non-official members of the Council 
might be usefully obtamed by means of an unimpoitant fiscal 
oioposal, to be introduced, as it were, collusively, without the 
.ntention of pioceeding further with it, but such a course never 
ixtended beyond the columns of the piess, on which accordingly 
Falls the task of criticism and review whenevei, as in 1883, the 
Statement takes the foim of a Minute, bearing the signature of 
:he Financial hlember of the Executive Council 

This document was on the occasion under review one of special 
nteiest, as,sapart from the mere explanation and discussion of the 
itatistics concerned, Majoi Baring intioduced a new system of 
Liiangement of the Tables annexed to it, in order to lendei the 
lomewhat complicated and peculiar tiansactionsof the Government 
)f India with the Secietaiy of State on the one hand, and the 
Provincial Governments on the other, more easy of appreciation by 
hose who aie inteiested in finance, but have no special knowledge 
if the Indian system The practical lesults of this innovation 
litherto apparent consist in a more than usually clear statement of 
he subject in the annual exposition in Parliament by the Under - 
iecretary of State. There is also appended to the Minute a note 
in the mihtaiy accounts and estimates by General Wilson, the 
nember of Council in charge of that bianch of the administration, 
,s well as interesting and valuable disquisitions by Major Baring 
Limself on the wheat trade, the opium revenue, the results of the 
bolition of most of the import duties, and of the reduction of the 
alt duty. 

The period to which the Financial Statement relates does not, 
nfoitimately, coincide with that comprised within the present le- 
lew. We have thus only the actuals for the year ending with 
larch 1882. For the foUowingyeai there are the revised estimates, 
Mch are probably on this occasion very near the actuals that weie 
rought to book up to the end of last Maich, and the Budget for 
he current year, which has still three months to run The first 
it of returns has become by this time a matter of history and 
eeds but a passing notice. It comprises the results of the first 
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yeai’s administration for which Majoi Baring is wholly lesponsible. 
The general results show an Imperial balance of 2,582,727?., which 
is considerably in excess of the estimate, 856,000? The improve- 
ment IS noteworthy m all the main heads of levenue, especially in 
opium, salt, railways of both classes, and forests. The decrease in 
the customs revenue, due to the abohtion of some of the import 
duties, Avas outweighed by an increased revenue from laiger exports 
of lice The annual loan, too, was taken up at a considerably 
higher rate than had been expected A favomable harvest through- 
out the greater part of the country had its effect on the excise 
revenue, wliich was more pioductive than had been anticipated in 
the estimates. On the other hand, there were some casual items on 
both sides of the account to be taken into consideration. For ex- 
ample, the English contribution to the Afghan War expenditure 
exceeded the net wai expenses by 380,600?., and there were some 
heavy adjustments with the Provincial accounts The loss by ex- 
change was also heai'y, as, the late having advanced a little during 
the last portion of the yeai, the Secretary of State took the oppor- 
tunity of drawing somewhat over the requirements foi the current 
period, in anticipation of the coming year, though the rate foi the 
year on the whole was less favourable by a small fraction than had 
been allowed for. Thus the aggregate of tiansactions may be held to 
ha\e been favomable beyond the expectations of the (Joveinment 
in March 1881 The above accounts, it must be e£plaiued, aie 
those of levenue and expenditure alone, and exclude the loan and 
debt account, with its accompanying items of receipt on account 
of remittances, bills on England, and cash balances, as well as the 
deposits by guaranteed and subsidised railway companies, &ei 
Into these adjustments it is superfluous to enter here; but it is 
advisable to pomt out that the surplus on tlie Impenal account 
would, if the transactions on the Provincial account weie included, 
be laised to 4, 102,5 1 9?., but this result would be liable to be misun- 
derstood by those imacquainted with the system on which the two 
sets of tiansactions aie adjusted, and which is fully explained in 
an appendix to the Statement 

As legaids the aiiangements foi the year 1882-83, there are at 
piesent only the estimates to judge by. Theseaie levised inDeeem- 
bei, and published with the Budget for the ensuing year in the 
Maich following. The oiiginal calculations are thus corrected by the 
experience of nine months of the period concerned. On the piesent 
occasion certain events duimg the yeai, amongst which the war in 
Egypi' is* "tlie most piominent, tended to make it highly important 
that the estimates should be levised with the greatest caution. The 
haivest was, on the whole, a good one, but, as the opium oiop was 
moie abundant in Bengal than was anticipated, the cost to be 
debited to that head of levenue exceeded the estimate to an extent 
above the slight impiovement lU the receipts. The loss by exchange 
with England, though diminished by the overdrawing of the account 
during last yeai, as mentioned above, was beyond the estimate. 
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which expected the maintenance of the rupee at its then curient 
late of one shilling and eightpence. It fell, howevei, to an 
aveiage of Is 7 52d., and thus a loss of some 4,178,000 iiipees 
ensued. In connection with this important item is the tians- 
fei of the Southern Maiatha Eailway, a protective work begun by 
the State in 1879, to a private company in the summer of 
1882, as related last year. The capital paid into the Home 
Treasury amounted to 1,724, OOOZ. (true sterling), of which 
55O,0OOZ was due to Groveinment foi the work already done on 
the line, and about 270,000^. out of this was to be credited to the 
Protective Fund during the current year. As, moreover, some 
provision was made in the Budget for further expenditure from this 
fund in the year on the tiansfeiied hne, that sum, together with 
the repayment adjusted in England, was not at once required 
for other works of a protective nature. It was there-foie airanged 
betlveen the financial authorities and the Commissioners foi the 
Protective Fund that the available surplus should be transferred 
to the head of Reduction of Debt, and that, as occasion offeied, 
about l,000,000i. sterling should bo remitted to be invested in 
England, and applied hereafter, when opportunities presented them- 
selves, to the reduction of sterling debt. In the following year the 
sum available for protective works will be in turn in excess of the 
assignment,foi the reduction of debt. This transaction reduced 
the drawmg of the Home Grovernment by some 300,000?. In 
addition to this casual item, theie is a slight excess over the estimate 
of Maioh 1882 in the land revenue, the net receipts from customs, 
forests, stamps, excise, and salt, with a consideiable impiovement 
in those from the two classes of railways, and a decrease in the 
expenditure on military and naval services and on law and justice. 
Two casual items of receipt require mention fiiat, a consideiable 
saving on the amount estimate as remissions of lapd revenue in 
the Bombay Presidency , and, secondly, the balance of the Patwaii 
Fund, a local provision in.the North-West Piovincesfor the expense 
of village ofiSceis, abobshed last yeai. The expenditure on account 
of interest, stationery, administrations, and superannuations shows 
an increase above the estimate made at the beginning of the year 
amounting to about 328,000?. The net result of the year’s finance 
IS estimated to be a surplus of 60,000? , instead of one of 285,000?. 

The last subject to come under notice here is the Budget foi 
the year ending with March 1884. In dealing with this topic it 
IS as well to quote the words of the fiamei of the estimates himself. 
Major Baring writes, “The consideration of any further measures 
of fiscal reform must be postponed. Last year a favourable op- 
portunity presented itself for the execution of some very large and 
beneficial improvements of the fiscal system. This year the case 
IS diffeient. The financial position is perfectly sound, but the 
situation is one in which great caution is required. We have to look, 
not only to the ciicumstances of the immediate moment, but also 
to the contingencies which may atiSe in future years.” And again, 
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“ Not only aie we able to balance our revenue and expenditure, but 
we aie able, without any mciease of taxation, and without in any 
way starving the pubhc services oi checking the piogiess of public 
woikfa of utility, to piovide an adequate suiplus in older to meet 
any oi the numeious unfoieseen contingencies which so fiequently 
aiise in India ” Accoidingly, the Budget is framed for a, revenue 
of 67,274,000^ , oi 64O,000Z. less than that of the revised estimate 
of the preceding year , whilst the expenditure falls below the cor- 
lesponding figmes for 1882-83 by ovei a million, being 66,817, OOOL, 
against 67,854, OOOi The surplus is thus estimated at 457,000?. 
Including Provincial with the Impeiial heads of expenditure, there 
13 an actual increase allowed for under the important heads of 
telegraphs, police, law and justice, naedical, education, political 
and teiiitoiial pensions, and subsidised railways On the othei 
hand, that under the laige headings ol lefiinds, frontier lail- 
ways, iiiigation, civil buildings, political, marine, and stationery, 
especially the second, has decieased The Military Budget, 
separately dealt with, shows a decrease in the net cost of the 
army amounting to 95,700?., and stands at 11,194,000? The 
reasons foi no larger a reduction in consequence of the new ai- 
langements of the yeai before were accidental, owing partly to an 
unexpected demand for arrears due to the Home Government on 
account of non-efiPective charges, and partly to the necessity of 
replacing a large quantity of ammunition made at K&kee, found 
on examination to be imperfect 

The revenue has been estimated below the revised amounts of 
the preceding yeai in the case of land, forests, mint, and salt, and 
above those sums in that of stamps, railways (State, guaranteed, 
and the East Indian). It is almost stationary in that of excise 
and customs Salt is expected to yield a larger revenue in the 
gloss, but a good deal of expenditure under this head is anticipated, 
which will reduce the net revenue 

The two most important items m the Budget under the 
present ciicumstances are exchange and opium The former is 
expected to amount to 432,000? more than the revised estimate 
of December 1882, and to reach 3,548,000?, the rupee being 
taken at Is 7 5c? This is due not only to the low rate of ex- 
change, which may use in sympathy with the reduction in lates 
of carriage of wheat on the Delhi-Eajputana-Bombay Line, but 
also to the amount of the home drawings, which are taken at 
16,300,000? (tiuc sterling) The opium revenue is stated by 
Major Baring to be one of the main difficulties in framing the 
Budget. The crop has been less than the sales for the last three 
years, but the deficiency has hitherto been supplied by the 
abundant stock placed in leserve after the prosperous seasons of 
1875 to 1877, The harvest of 1883 was reported to be below par 
when the Budget was under preparation, and the amount offered 
for sale cannot be reduced imder existing arrangements without a 
year’s notice Consequently, in order to stop the depletion of the 
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stock kept up to meet emeigencies, it was notified in August 1882 
that from the coiiesponding month in the following yeai the sales 
would he leduced fiom 4,700 chests monthly to 4,450, so that in 
the cmient yeai the total sale of Bengal opium, to which alone 
the above aiiangements refei, wdl be less than in 1882-83. by 
2,000 chests It was not considered safe to anticipate any in- 
cieased export of Malwa opium in consequence of this change, noi 
was the market piice of Bengal opium likely to be affected at 
present by the leduction m quantity offeied for sale. The duty 
on Malwa opium was, howevei, lowei by 50 lupees pei chest than m 
the previous yeai, so that theie is likely to be some, though not an 
impoitant, difference in the aggregate revenue, the more so as 
Majoi Baimg announced that next year the Bengal opium offeied 
in the market would be even less in quantity than in that undei 
leview. The out-turn of opium in the poppy-giowmg districts of 
Bengal is generally calculable in June, and in future, instead of 
giving a yeai’s notice befoio leducing oi otherwise modifying the 
amount to be sold, the practice will be to announce as soon as the 
prospects of the oiop aie known how much will be disposed of in 
the ensmng season. 

The connection of the salt duty with the lest of the revenue is 
not to be lost sight of, especially as fai as the opium revenue is m 
question. It was announced last year that the leduotion of the 
duty on an»article the consumption of which was expected to be 
thereby incieased to an amount that would cover the loss was a 
fiscal measme that had this recommendation, that the duty could 
be reimposed in case of a failure to realise these expectations, or 
of any other grave financial emeigoncy, such as the further depre- 
ciation of silver, or, more probably, the falling off in the opium 
revenue. As far as the present experience of the reduction has 
gone, the consumption of salt has been beyond the expectations of 
the financial authorities when the Budget was revised, and is 6'54 
per cent, m excess of that in the corresponding period of the year 
befoie It appeals, too, that the reduction in duty has reached 
the pocket of the consumer, as the maiket puce of salt in eveiy 
province affected by the change has fallen in a ratio vaiying fiom 
12 66 per cent in Oudh, to 23 8 m Bengal. The lates m January 
of the present yeai (1883) were lowest in Bombay and Madras, 
and highest in Assam and Cooig, the markets compai-atively most 
inaccessible There was also manifested, as was only to be ex- 
pected, a considerable variation in the distribution ot the stocks 
of salt. In the North-West Provmces, for mstance, the Sambhai 
Lake salt has been to a gieat measure displaced by the Cheshiie 
article, now duty free , and both the latter and Bombay salt are 
coming into general use in the more central portions of the con- 
tinent. The change, therefore, has been undoubtedly beneficial 
to both the State and the consumei, whilst the retail profit is 
likely to be still furthei leduced as the facibty of transport 
increases, 
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The licence tax, as was expected, has been letained for the 
present in its existing shape. The impolicy of mcoipoiating it 
with the permanent fiscal system of the country has been admitted, 
but, as last yeai, the Gfovemment has kept its hands imtied by any 
pledges with legaid to it As it is levied at present, with a liberal 
minimum-incidence limit, it was considered by those in charge 
to be less open to objection than a totally new impost, which would 
be not only uncertain as to its revenue, but disturbing to the 
public, who are now accustomed to the licence tax. The Financial 
Member made no reference to the extension of its operation to the 
official and professional classes, the taxation of the former of 
which is one of the most frequent suggestions of the press in 
India. 

The Famme Insurance Fund was contmued, with the variation 
noted above, on the same footing as last year. War, the second 
great disturbing element in Indian finance, was not included in 
the year’s eventualities. The loss by exchange was treated cau- 
tiously, whilst the opium revenue, the tourth uncertainty, was re- 
garded, as shown above, with anything but a sanguine eye by Major 
Baring, though it appeared to some equally interested in the ques- 
tion that his prognostications were somewhat too pessimistic in 
then tone. The loss of revenue in consequence of the abolition 
of the import duties was not mentioned specially in the Financial 
Minute, as in 1881-82 the exportation of iioe was sufficient to 
counterbalance the decrease in the receipts on account of imports, 
But for the following year the estimate as last revised falls short in 
net revenue of the actuals of the preceding season by 1,096,088?,, 
and the dechne in the cmient year, again, is expected to fall 
below this by a small amount The justification of this abandon- 
ment of a source of considerable revenue from a financial point of 
view can be found in the estimates and accounts which have been 
quoted above fiom the official Statement, whilst the commercial 
bearings of the hbeiation of trade will be mentioned below. 

Tiade and Oommeroe . — The chief means at present available 
of counteracting to some degree the detrimental consequences to 
the financial balance of the depreciated value of silver m reference 
to gold IS the extension of the export traffic from India, especially 
through the mercantile houses dealing with both the United 
Kingdom and China. The returns of the ten months between 
April and January for the last few years, excluding transactions in 
treasure, show the excess value of exports to have been as follows .™ 

1879 . , 15,394,901?. I 1881 . . 14,259,741?. 

1880 . . 17,988,557?. \ 1882 . . 23,524,690?. 

1883 . , 22,153,364?. 

The net imports of treasure in the fiist year of the above series 
amounted to 1,705,499? j in 1882 the corresponding figure was 
7,061,636?., and in the year under review, 11,193,922?. Adding 
to the last the value of the home drafts issued by the Secretary 
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of State, the lesult shows that l,845,067i. seems to have been 
lemitted to India m appaient excess of the rcquiiements of tiade 
duiing the peiiod in question , whilst in the pieceding peiiod tlie 
corieaponding excess was leduced by the smplus diawings of the 
Home Council to 918,145Z. This selves to denote the extraoidinaiy 
fluctuations in Indian tiansactions lesulting from the inevita*ble 
State tiansfeis fiom the one to the othei coiintiy The total value 
of the Indian trade foi 1878-79 was 88,090,6222 ;'and that foi the 
yeai 1882-83, 122,416,443i., ten months only being taken in each 
case, as above specified. 

The mciease ovei the figures of the preceding yeai dining tlie 
period under review — that is, foi ten mouths of the Budget yeai 
1882-83— amounts to 2,775,718^ on the import side, and to 
l,324,783i. in the case of exports The impoitduty is now confined 
to opium, wines, spurts, malt liquoi, aims, ammunition, and salt. 
The export duty remains on iice. 

The most important aiticles of export m bulk and value aio 
law cotton, cotton twist and yam, opium, oil-seeds, jute, wheat, 
lice, tea, hides, &c , and indigo. All these have increased dunng 
the year, excepting opium, rice, wheat, and indigo. The total value 
of the inoieasmg trade, omitting all commodities not rated at moio 
than a million in value, is 33,289,107?. , and that of the decreasing, 
22,978,252?. The fluctuations, however, in some cases, such as 
in rice and mdigo, are trifling , that in opium has received a partial 
explanation above , whilst the wheat exports of the preceding year 
were abnormally increased by events in the United States, though 
apart from those influences the trade shows a rapid and healthy 
development, on which a few words aie necessary below. But first as 
to the inoieasing trade. The value of law cotton exported increased 
by nearly two millions, oi 20 per cent ; and tlio improvement m 
Indian-made twist and piece-goods was respectively 45 and 31 per 
cent , especially in the China tiade Eight new mills wei e in 
course of oonstiuction in Bombay, and the Native Association for 
this trade took steps towaids finding fiesh maikets, especially on 
the east coast of Africa, for their most prevalent fabrics The 
comparatively new trade in tea has been similaily, but more widely, 
stimulated by the energy of the agents despatched by the Tea 
Association to Austiaha, Canada, and the United States In the 
first-named countiy this article has acqimed an established 
position, and in the other countiies, too, the demand is on 
the increase Samples were sent with success to the Amsterdam 
Exhibition and to the chief houses in London, where the sale is 
reported to be as satisfactory as is compatible with the almost 
prohibitive duty imposed by the Imperial finance. 

Without touching on the minor features of the export trade, we 
pass qn to the imports, leaving till last the question of the wheat 
trade with the United Eingdom, as it is connected with a separate 
topic to be taken up in its turn heieaftei. The mam imports aie 
potton twist and yarn, cotton goods of other descriptions, metals, 
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Silk (law and made-upl, lailway plant, maeliinery, and liquoi s The 
low rate of exchange that prevailed foi the greatei pait of the yeai, 
together with the troubles in Egypt, operated unfa voiu ably on 
the impoit tidde generally, but, nevei tireless, its volume has 
increased, though the full effects of the abolition of the duties 
could not be appreciated. The returns that are to hand, however, 
show that the articles relieved amounted in value to over 34 milbons, 
out of which there was an inci eased importation of articles valued at 
28,50O,000Z , with a decrease in those valued at 5,500,000Z The 
most lemaikable deciease has been in what are known as tuh%te 
piece cotton goods, in silk piece-goods, and in tea. The last item 
IS dependent a good deal on the action of the Eussian autlioiities 
in Central Asia, whence most of the impoitation is derived Eaw 
silk, non, copper, and haidwaie, with colouied cotton fabiics, show 
the greatest proportionate increase, though giey goods and twist 
aie not lai behind The total increase amongst the goods on which 
the duty was abolished amounted to about 1 6 per cent. As a 
matter of fact, the cotton industry in India has increased in 
despite of the fieedom of trade , andMajoi Baling took some pains 
to show in his Minute that what piotection theie had been was 
that of one class of English manufacturers against another, whilst 
the competition had diverted, undei the pioteotive duties, the Indian 
consumption from the finer goods to the coarsei 

The export trade in wheat, which, with the exception of iice, 
is the only food gram exported fiom India to Europe, is so import- 
ant a factor m the questions of exchange, of the extension of 
railways m the foimei country, and of food supply in the United 
Kmgdom, that it has been thought worth while to treat of it apart 
from theiest of the trade of the year The wheat traffic may be said 
to have begun in 1873, when the export duty was removed from it. 

It has hitherto reached its acme in 1 881-82, when nearly a million * 
tons were sent to Euiope In the year under leview, though the 
trade has fallen as compaied to the year before, which was one m 
which special circumstances helped the export, the estimated trade 
IS three-quarters of a million tons Half the trade is with the 
Umted Kingdom, and of the rest Fiance takes the largest portion. 
The totahmpoits of wheat in the foimer, m 1882, weie 64 million 
cwt , of which the Umted States supplied 35 millions, Europe 134, 
India nearly 8^, and the rest was fiom other British possessions. 
Ihus India has to compete more dnectly with the States than with 
any other market, and, unfortunately for the Biitisli market both 
home and Indian, the natural advantages of the rival are so’ great 
that the one commercial disadvantage under which it labours, that 
ot protection, is scaicely Significant in the balance In the way 
ot water communication, both rivei and canal, ocean freight un- 
hampered by the Suez Canal duties, inland communication, cheap 
rates of caixiage, and efficiency of airaugements for storage, ship- 
ping, and cartage, the Umted States possess advantages which 
are at present far beyond the most sangmne hopes of the 
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Indian mei chant. Added to thebe artificial aids is the almost 
unlimited area in the Western States suited for wheat oiops of 
the heaviest quality, with an out-turn per acre at present almost 
double that of the Indian fields It is ceitain, however, that in 
the main poitions of the latter the giadual impiovement of agri- 
culture is producing good results ; whilst the acieage under wheat, 
especially in the Northern Piovinces and Central India, is increasing. 
The actual grain, too, is a favourite m both British and French 
markets, for purposes for which the American and Canadian aiticle 
18 not suited In Ameiica the railway lines aie favourite invest- 
ments , but it 18 only of late years th.at English capital has begun 
to seek the Indian maiket, and piogiess m the hands of Grovern- 
ment is necessarily slow , the competition of canal caiiiage, too, 
IS entirely absent throughout nine-tenths of India, and the rates 
on the main lailways aie veiy oonsideiably higher than those in 
the States. 

This last consideration brings the subject to the point that has 
excited the greatest interest in commeicial circles duiing the year 
— namely, the reduction of the gram rates on the great Indian lines 
between the wheat-producing distncts of the Panjdb and Central 
Provinces, and the ports of Calcutta and Bombay. A step in advance 
was taken by the Government in reducing the rates for grain and 
oil-seeds along the Delhi-Rajputana Line to Bombay, as it had been 
represented, and with reason, as shown in this review of last year, 
that the north-country trade was being starved off from Bombay, 
the nearest port, by the rates of the State line operating in favom 
of Calcutta by the East India hne. The results will not be fully 
seen until the export season of the present year, between December 
1883 and May next In the resolution of the Government of India 
conveying the sanction to the reduction, some broad principles 
were laid down regarding the regulation of rates generally on lines 
of this sort, which weie cordially received by the Chambers of 
Commerce, especially in Bombay, and a stiong recommendation 
was made by the Pubhc Works authorities to those concerned in 
the wheat trade to make anangements at the different centres of 
collection, as well as at the exporting docks, for the due storage, 
cleansing, and shipping of gram, in order to raise the reputation 
of the Indian article in the European maiket foi cleanliness, 
apart from the economy of labour in transport On the same 
lines came circular lettei s to the chief mercantile bodies, asking 
for suggestions regarding the fosteimg of this important branch of 
trade, both by improving the samples grown and by preventing 
the mixture of grams other than wheat, and of dirt, &c., in the 
early stages of its collection for the export agents Later m the 
yeai an interesting correspondence took place on the same subject 
between the Great Indian Peninsula Line Directois on the one 
hand, and the Secretary of State and the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce on the other. In the Financial Statement Ma]or Baring 
had pointed out that the carriage of a ton of wheat 616 miles on 
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the line in question eostmoie than that of the same quantity 960 
miles over an Ameiiean line, and was also in excess of the lates 
on most of the other Indian lines The lesult, as stated hy the 
mei chants, was that northern wheat was diveited to Kurrachee, a 
longei distance and less convenient poit, whilst the distiicts 
east of the Cential Piovmees touched by the line weie untapped. 
The mattei stood thus unsettled at the close of tlie yeai, the 
advantage in aigument remaimng with the merchants. In the 
same direction was the reduction of the poit dues in Bombay, 
a measure which the piospeuty of the Coipoiation lendeied 
possible. Both in Calcutta and its rival city pioposala foi the 
extension of the dock accommodation weie discussed, and the sites 
for the works selected. In the former harbour, the wet docks aie 
to be at Kiddarpoi, with tempoiaiy whaif aiiangements foi the 
present. In Bombay a new dock is to bo constiiioted from funds 
which the Government has sanctioned to he laised hy the Poit 
Trust 

Bailways . — As regards railways, the selection of a Ime to he 
smveyed in detail as soon as possible, connecting Nagpui with 
Calcutta duect, through the Chhatisgarh and Sambalpui country, 
has been made by Government, The route selected has been 
ciiticised fieely in the press, as foi some time past iival routes 
have been advocated. The reason foi the selection is said to be 
the shortness, ease of construction, and proximity to theoEaniganj 
coal-fields, with the probability of extension by branches to the east 
and south-east at some future time. The loute passes M^nbhum, 
meeting the East Indian Line at Bairakai A survey between 
Godhia and Eatlam, long asked for by the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Centra] India Line, has been sanctioned, and another fiom Bilaspur 
to Jhansi, passing the Eiwah coal-fields. The estimated cost of tins 
latter is 245 lakis of rupees for 352 miles. A hue from Belaii to 
the Kistna iiver, and thence to join the new line probably to he 
undertaken by the Hydiahfid Administration, 255 miles in length, 
has been sanctioned, at an estimated cost of 1,77,50,000 rupees. 
In piusuance with the original contiact, the puichase of the 
Eastern Bengal Line has been notified by the Government of 
India. Progress has also been made with considerable portions of 
the hnes between Eewaii and Firozepoie, Amiitsai and Puthankot, 
and with the Central Bengal. 

One of the most important woiks brought to completion was 
the budge over the Indus at Attok, whereby Peshawar is now 
connected with the rest of India by an uninterrupted hne of lail. 
Shortly after its completion a report was set about that the 
frontier tribes were meditating a raid on it with the intent to 
do as much damage as they could, so a military detachment 
was posted for awhile in the immediate neighbourhood, hut no 
attempt on the work was made. The heavy floods m July did 
considerable damage to the two mam lines ipto Bombay, through 
the Tapti and Narbada valleys^ but the piincipal bridges and, 
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othei woiks weie unbiirt, though two smallei ones, with a con- 
siderable portion of the permanent way, were washed away. On 
the Poona line, too, some injury was done by landslips neai the 
Bhoi Grhat, and in the Darjeeling line similai mishaps occuiied. 
With these exce 2 Dtions, the railway has been fortunate. 

The extension of the railway system, especially in the disfiicts 
mainly concerned in the law produce trade, has been thus pushed 
forward as fast as possible, and with the completion of the stiaight 
line thiough the eastern portion of the Cential Provinces, men- 
tioned above, no very laige tiact of countiy will be left out of 
the influence of one system oi another. The iivei tiafflc, too, in 
Assam and Eastern Bengal has been improved by the provision of 
suitable steamers, but, as is jiointed out in the Financial Minute, 
much lemams to be done. The total length of line open up to 
March 1883 was 10, 2.61 miles, with 2,332 miles undei coustiuc- 
tion, 01 sanctioned for commencement dining the cuiient year, out 
of which 719 miles aie likely to be opened before Maich 1884. The 
speed of constiuotion duimg the last two yeais has been consider- 
ably m advance of that of the preceding period, and the experience 
thus gained regarding the policy of enlisting piivate capital under 
a limited guarantee by the State has enabled the (xoveinment, 
says Major Baling, to lay before the home authorities a general 
scheme of railway policy, not yet communicated to the public 
under which still more rapid progress may be expected. 

As regards pubhc works of other classes, the year is remarkable 
for no special undertakings The Commission of inquiry mto the 
Madias harbour works, which were very much injured by the great 
storm of two years ago, reported the necessity of some considerable 
modifications in the original plan of construction, in older to avoid 
damage in future cyclones from the same quarter. In October a 
oiicular announced that it had been decided to combine to a 
oeitam extent the post and telegraphic offices, as has been done m 
England. Telegrams will be received at any post-office and foi- 
waided by post to the nearest telegraph-office. Stamps will be 
received in payment of messages, and short lines will connect the 
mam telegraph-offices with hiancli post-offices as the officials of 
the latter are taught telegraphy. In letnrn the post will convey 
telegraph coiiespondence fiee ot charge. 

The ordinary business of the Postal Department has been 
laigely supplemented by tbe assistance it has been called upon to 
render in spreading the ciiciilation of small and stock notes, 
and in receiving deposits in tbe banks now in operation almost 
tbioughout the country. The experiment of stock notes, which 
were oiiginally floated to laise loans foi productive public woiks, 
has bad a year’s trial, and some of the defects of tbe plan first 
tried have now been ascertained. Theie is no doubt that tbe 
experiment has so fai not bad tbe success anticipated, but in India 
few such efforts can be judged hy so short a trial, and dming the 
year some important alterations in the system were discussed and 
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the opinions of the local authoiiLies taken legarding them The 
main difficulties seemed to consist in the length of time before a 
lost note can he repaid, the difficulty of tiansfei, and then only at 
a discount, and a general slackness in taking up the allotted 
amopnt. The success in the parts of Oential and Noithern India 
wheie the sale was granted as a monopoly does not seem to have 
been any gi eatei than where the notes wei e launched from the 
Civil Treasuries. The results of the utilisation of the post-offices 
have yet to he seen. The Savings Bank anangements were com- 
pleted in all the rural paits of India and in most of the towns of 
Upper India last yeai, hut owing to the chartered rights of the 
hanks of Bombay and Bengal the scheme could not be at once 
extended to the town of Calcutta and the Piesidenoy of Bombay 
The requisite agreement has now been made, but Madras has still 
established these banks in the luial districts only It may be 
noted as one of the featmes of the experiment, as fai as it has been 
conducted, that whereas m the more central savings hanks the 
proportion of native depositors was only 62 per cent., in the 
smaller banks now introduced the corresponding proportion is 91. 

Miacellawoua — Amongst the physical calamities of the yeai 
the floods that occuued in Assam and the Suiat district of 
Bombay may he considered the worst The latter began on July 3, 
and continued using until the 6th, during which period, in ad- 
dition to the damage done to the railway and telegrajfli line, of 
which two miles were swept away, nearly 1,400 houses and shops, 
with property to the estimated value of 260,000 rupees, were de- 
stroyed. The inhabitants of Bombay, many of whom are merchants 
of Surat birth, and have branch establishments in that city, came 
forward with a consideiable subscription, which was administeied 
by a local relief committee in providing shelter and compensation 
for the distressed families As this is the fomth oi fifth flood that 
has taken place within the last fifty years in this city, the com- 
mittee prudently suggested that part of the relief fimd shoidd he 
spent in lebuilding the dwellings of the poorer classes at a distance 
from the low bank of the river Tapti. The distiict of Cachar, in 
South-East Assam, was flooded in the beginning of May, and nearly 
the whole of the chief town, Silchai, was under water Great 
dishess was feared in the plantations up the valley, which weie 
cut off by the liver from the rice markets. Luckily some mer- 
cantile films in Calcutta were able to provide a river steamei, 
which conveyed the necessary stores of food to the distressed dis- 
trict. The nature of the houses aud the abundant supply of cane 
and other materials for lafts prevented any seiious loss of life, 
and the number of deaths reported was only twenty-six. Forty 
inches of lam fell m nine days, and not only the mam valley, but 
a good deal of the outlying cultivation, suffered fiom the floods, 

' The great volcanic disturbance m the Straits of Sunda, between 
Java and Sumatra, was not directly felt in India, though imme- 
diately after it a very high tidal wave washed the coast of Ceylon 
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and the southein pait of the Madias Piesidency. Foi some time, 
too, theie was visible aeioss the sun a sort of leddish vapom, which 
was consideied by the meteoiological authoiities to be the lesult 
of the extiaoidmaiy dischaage of sulphurous mattei fiom the 
submaiine volcano that caused the gieat disturbance, though 
difFeient explanations have been since published of this phenome- 
non, which was observed at immense distances fiom the scene of 
eruption The suiface of the sea was foi some distance fiom the 
islands in question covered with masses of Boating lava Slight 
shocks of earthquake weie felt in Calcutta and Daijeelmg shoitly 
after the explosion, though at an inteival that seemed to indicate 
but a faint connection between the two phenomena 

In the Bombay Presidency locusts continued to do considerable 
mischief to the young crops, though piecautions were taken to 
prevent the great losses that ocouiiod last year The services of 
an officei from Cyprus, where a similai plague had been life, were 
obtained by the Local Q-overnment, and measmes taken under his 
direction to destroy the grubs that threatened to become perma- 
nent residents of this part of the country 

As legaids the pubhc health during the year, it appears 
that smallpox and cholera were only prevalent in one or two 
places to an extent to entitle them to be called epidemic. The 
former was confined to parts ot the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, where it is said to have been intiodiiced by returned pil- 
giims from Meccah. In Bombay, both city and Presidency, 
cholera was above the oidinaiy rate, though it was confined to the 
two 01 three months pieceding the rainy season, and subsided after 
the cooler weatliei set in. It was the origin, however, of a long 
and somewhat bitter correspondence between the Local Poit and 
Medical officials and those in Egypt, wheie the strictest quaran- 
tine was imposed upon what the shipping and meicantile com- 
munity held to be quite inadequate grounds. The stoppage of 
tiade at a ciitical time of the season, owing to the prohibition of 
pilotage from a launch in advance of the vessel, was a substantial 
grievance about which strong representations were made, and not 
Without some effect, to the home and Egyptian Q-overnments. 

One of the events of the year in connection with the health of 
a neglected section of the native Indian population was the 
movement set on foot by two citizens of Bombay for the piovision 
of women doctors for native ladies of a rank which prevents them, 
according to their social custom, from attending a dispensary oi 
consultmg a medical adviser of the other sex The leqmsite 
funds were at once subscribed, and two practitioners sent foi from 
England Towards the end of the year the movement, which had 
gained footing in Madras some months befoie, spread to the north 
of India, where the seclusion of women is still moie prevalent. 
The Zenanah Mission, wherever at work, also helped in the 
matter. Moie than one native woman student left India during 
the year for England or America to complete then medical 
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education under the most favourable eucumstanoes. The Uni- 
versities of India, too, have taken steps to open then degrees to 
■women practitioners. 

The first International Exhibition ever held in India was 
opened m December, at Calcutta. The plan owes its initiation to 
a M Joubeit, who had conducted similai arrangements m New 
Zealand and Austiaha The venture attracted a number of 
Euiopean exhibitors, in addition to those of India itself. The 
Government took a considerable shaie in the aiiangements, and 
formed local committees in each Piovince to ensure the proper 
lepiesentation of the different Indian aits and fabrics. The 
building was opened on December 4 by the Viceroy, in presence 
oi H E H the Duke of Connaught and several of the leading chiefs 
of India In his opening address Lord Eipon mentioned specially 
the advantages of increased tiade between India and the Austra- 
lian Colonies, an intercourse which he hoped the Exhibition would 
help to make more intimate. 


Ill CHINA AND JAr\N. 

The negotiations that weic going on between Pans g,nd Pekin 
at the close of 1882 were continued, with vaiious complications, 
throughout the whole of 1883 , and though nnmeious collisions took 
place between the French and the Black Flags — semi-pnatical 
bauds occupying teiiitoiy adjoining Cbina — theie was no actual 
outbreak of hostilities with that country. Fiance continued to 
send reinforcements to Tonqmn, and the Black Flags, with the 
silent approval of the Chinese Government, opposed the French 
tioops at each stage of then advance. It was nndeistood that if 
the latter should attack Sontay and Bacnmh — impoitant places 
which weie held by the imperial tioops — China would legaid such 
a step as a casus hdk. Sontay succumbed to the French before 
the close of the year, but the Yellow Flags (imperial tioops) 
had quitted the place hefoie the attack was made, and no declara- 
tion of war followed. Not knowing how the Tonqmn question with 
France would terminate, China largely purchased war material lu 
the Umted States and war vessels in Germany. Three ironclad 
corvettes were built at Stettin during the year, but, although 
launched, the German Government would not allow them to leave 
whilst the controversy between Fiance and China remained un- 
settled This observance of international duty was the moie ne- 
cessary as it was stated that the Chinese army had been brought to 
a state of high efficiency through the teaching of German officers, 
the Flench military mstmctois oiiginally engaged havmg failed m, 
then task. In the spring of the year, whilst the French Government 
was hesitating whether to reduce Annam to a state of dependency, 
and to assert its claims to suzerainty in Tonqmn, m spite ot the 
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protests of the Chinese Q-ovemment, desultory fighting between the 
Black Flags and the French troops occurred at fitful rntervals. 
On March 27 Cnptaru Rrvrdre, wrth a force of 800 men, attacked 
Nandrnh, the Governor of which had refused to haul down hrs flag 
and admrt a French garrrson. The town, held hy Annamese» and 
Black Flags, was captured, after a bombardment that lasted 
many hours, rn whrch the Annamese lost their leader and about 200 
men On the same day an attack on the French in the citadel of 
Hanoi was repulsed Though worsted in both engagements the 
Aimamese remained close by, and skirmishes were of almost daily 
occuirence. Towards the end of April an envoy arrived at Pekin 
from the King of Annam to obtam the consent of the Chinese 
Government to the opening of the Songkoi, or Bed River of Tonquin, 
to foreign tiade, and to induce the Emperor, as Suzerain of the 
King of Annam, to afford such assistance as might be necessary for 
that purpose. The Emperoi consented, and gave orders for the 
immediate letmn of Li Hung Chang to his post, in order to give 
early effect to the King’s lequest. Early in May the commander 
of the French squadron in the Chinese Seas received orders to 
place all available landing forces at the disposal of Captain Rivi^ie, 
and preparations were made in Fiance for the despatch of transports 
and gunboats Captain Rivi^ie was also duected to repulse by 
force the 2,000 Chinese troops who had marched from Tientsin on 
May 7 shbuld they attempt to cross the frontier into Tonquin. 
After several days’ heavy cannonade from the Annamese troops, 
Riviere made a bold sortie from Hanoi on May 19 at the head of 
400 men. He proceeded some way without resistance, the enemy 
fleeing as he advanced , but at the very spot where Gamier fell ten 
years before on a similar expedition, the enemy suddenly opened 
fire from a stockade concealed by bushes, and 80 French soldiers 
fell dead or wormded without being able to fire a shot in their 
defence. Riviere himself, severely, probably mortally, wounded, 
was taken prisoner and subsequently beheaded by the Annamese, 
and hrs head stuck on a bamboo as a trophy. France, it was clear , 
would not disregard the check thus given to her prestige in Asia. 
But for Rivr^ie’s death the Chamber would probably have refused 
the supplies necessary for carrying on a war in which there was so 
much to risk and so httle to gam But the national pride was now 
aroused, and credits were promptly voted. "War ships were forth- 
with despatched to the scene of aqtion, and by the end Of June 
3,500 French troops, besides 1,000 Annamese auxiliaries, had 
arrived in Tonquin. Hanoi was at once constituted a place d'armos. 
The natives were expelled and then homes burnt, whilst the 
Eutopeans were sent to Haiphong, where then safety would be 
guaranteed by the presence of the men-of-war On June 7 
M. Tricou, the new French Minister in China, reached Shanghai 
to confer with Li Hung Chang, recently appointed Commander-in- 
chief of the Chinese forces, and invested with full powers to 
negotiate on belialf ot China. The insistence, however, of the latter 
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that his imperial mastei’s auzeiainty ovei Annam should be fully 
lecognised by France proved an insupeiable obstacle. Li Hung 
Chang, moreover, accused the French envoy of behaving with great 
rudeness, and refused to meet him again, lefenmg him to the 
Foreign Board at Pekin foi any further communications, and return- 
ing himself to Tientsin Probably the Chinese Governor’s angei was 
little else than the reflection of public nutation against foreigners, 
of which a strong proof was given at Shanghai (July 14) on the 
occasion of the celebration of the French national fete. On 
August 15 General Bouet, starting from Hanoi, attacked Phukai, an 
outpost of the Black Flags, 7 miles distant, and in the direction 
of Sontay. His force, consisting of 2,000 French soldiers and 500 
auxiliaries, advanced in four columns The one led by himself was 
lepulsed, but the others coming up succeeded in occupying the 
place, after a resistance that lasted from 7 A.M to 4 p m. On the 
following day, howevei, the Eed Eivei fose to such an extent that 
the am rounding country was inundated, and the troops had to 
letum to Hanoi, which they found partly under water The French 
ofBcial letuins gave only 2 oflSceis and 15 men killed, whilst rhe 
Black Flags, who lost 300 men, claimed the victory, as the French 
retried the next day On August 18 and two following days the 
forts at tlie mouth of the river Hue were bombarded and taken, 
the Annamese losing 600 men and the French none, though seveial 
balls penetrated their iionclads. A truce was granted by the 
Admiral m command, and envoys left for Hud on August 22 to tieat 
with the Annamese Couit, where great alarm prevailed. Tu Due, 
the King of Annam, had died on July 20, after a long reign of 37 
years, and was succeeded by his nephew, with whom, as he was in 
no way committed to the anti-French policy so long pursued by 
his uncle, the French were neither openly nor foimally at wai, 
and at once opened negotiations, with the result that a treaty 
between the Powers was signed. The terms eventually agreed 
to were — (1) a full recognition of the French Piotectoiate 
over Annam and Tonquin ; (2) the annexation to French Cochin 
China of the province of Bin-Thuan, (3) the occupation of 
the forts at the entrance of the iiver Hud , (4) the imme- 
diate recaE of the Annamese troops sent to Tonqiun; (5) the 
confirmation of all appointments made by the French authorities ; 
(6) Fiance to drive out of Tonquin the bands known as the Black 
Flags, and to ensme the freedom of trade. Besides these terms, it 
was agreed that Eesidents might be appointed by France in all the 
chief towns of Tonquin, and should be placed iindei the protection 
of the French forces , that the Fiench Eesident at Hud should enjoy 
thepiivilegeofpersonalaudienceofthe sovereign, that the Customs 
service should be entirely adnumstered by France , that the latter 
might elect forts along the Eed Eiver ; that 100,000Z. should be 
paid annually to the Government of Annam out of the proceeds of 
the Customs , that a telegraph wire should be set up between Saigon 
and Hanoi , and that Hiephma he recognised as the new Kmg of 
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\unain. Shoitlj' afterwaida the lattei received the Grand Ciossof 
he Legion of Honom fiom the Piesident of the French Eepuhhc 
fhe ariangement -with the comt of Annam did not m any way 
iffect the question i eg aiding Tonqmn, and France seemed less dis- 
)osed than evei to relinquish what she considered hei lights in 
hat district On September 10 a Chinaman, who was trying to 
oice his way on board the English steamer “Hankow ’ at Canton, 
vas accidentally drowned through the action of a Portuguese sailor 
\.s the British Consul refused to airest the alien, and the steamei 
legan to move away from the whaif,the mob attacked the foreign 
ettlement, burned the wharf and a numbei of houses, and cut the 
elegraph wires. Foieigneis at once betook themselves to the 
'easels lying away from the wharves, but no peisonal violence was 
iffeied them Gunboats were, however, at once despatched from 
long Kong to Canton This excited state of feeling was fuithei 
leigbtened eaily in Octobei, when the lesult was made known of 
he Gial of a Customs officer accused ol killing one native and in- 
uring another in a biawl The prisoner having been found guilty 
if manslaughtei, and only sentenced to seven yeais’ penal servitude, 
ymptoms of disturbance among the population soon .showed them- 
elves, mandarins of the highest rank weie insulted and spat at in 
he stieets, and troops were held in readiness to guard the Viceioy’s 
lalace and preserve ordei. The foreign residents were perhaps 
afe under cgivei of six gunboats, but more probably the piecautions 
aken by the Viceroy, Chang Shu Shing, averted a further outbieak, 
ind at length the city grew tranquil again Meanwhile, in Tonqmnese 
vateis Fiance was resuming active operations. In Octobei Admiial 
loLirbet, no longer under the authority of M Haimand, the Civil 
lommissionei, began to exercise greater fieedom of action He 
eoonnoitied Bacninh, but, findmg it strongly fortified and aimed 
vith Krupp guns, preferied waiting for leinforcements befoie 
nakmg his attack He began the actual occupation of Tonquin 
)y capturing the citadel of Nigne Bigne on Octobei 20, and that 
)f Pliimor, three miles inland, on the 21st, no opposition being 
)lfered On November 17 the small French gimboat “ Carabine,” 
nanned by thirty-six men, was attacked when anchored off Haid- 
luong by 1,200 Black Flags (all Tonqmnese) and a band of pirates. 
U the same time the citadel of Hai^uong, defended by only sixty 
oldiers, was surrounded and assaulted on all sides The laige 
gunboat “ Lynx,” with a crew of nmety-four, heaiing the cannon- 
ading, went to the .rescue, and airived in time to prevent the com- 
ilete destruction of the “ Carabine ” and the capture of the 
sitadel, which was, however, subsequently abandoned Through- 
)ut the Chmese Empire military preparations were being pushed 
brward with gieat activity The torpedo system of defence in 
he Peiho Eivei was completed, and the Taku forts made for- 
nidable Eegiments hitherto stationed m the north were marched 
outh, and General Pang, a distmgmshed Chinese officei, was sent 
0 assume command on the Tonqmn frontier . Tiade rapidly fell into 
BB 
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a critical state, especially in Shanghai, where native failnies were 
fiequent. The fiist week m December was said to be the most 
anxious one Canton had known foi eighteen yeais. General Pang 
had ariived theie with 5,000 soldieis fiom the north, and as a de- 
fengive precaution ordered junks laden with stones to be sunk in 
the principal channel, theieby rendering access for trading ships 
most difiBcult. On December 11 a French expedition of 6,000 men 
crossed the river Tay and advanced against Sontay. The foititiea- 
tions defending the approaches weie attacked on the 13th, and 
aftei two days’ fighting the whole line of entrenchments was 
earned, under cover of the fire from the fleet, at the point of the 
bayonet, after a stubborn resistance, the Marine Infantry and 
Algeiian Rifles bearing the brunt of the battle. The place was foith- 
with evacuated (December 17) by the Black Flags, the French 
admitting a loss of 3i!0 men, whilst other accounts placed it at 
1,000, and that of the Black Flags at over 5,000 men, including 
then commander, who was severely wounded, and Ins lieutenant, 
who was killed. Sontay was found to have been stiongly fortified 
and defended by Kiupp guns, and unexpected tieasuie, estimated 
at 1^2,000,000, rewarded the soldieis The French continued to 
occupy the city and the forts on the iivei, and after loinfoicing the 
various gariisons of the delta, of which Sontay was the extreme 
noithein point, set about dealing tho district of the rebels and 
pirates infesting it t 

The expected declaration of war against the French was not 
made by China, and the general situation appeared unchanged by 
the occupation of Sontay. As the year closed M. Tricon was on 
his way to Hud, to secure the signature of Khien Phua, the new 
King of Annam (Tu Due’s successor had been -poisoned early in 
Decembei), to the treaty made by M. Haimand in August. 
Preparations were also being matured by the French for an attack 
on Bacninh, and, as the Ohmese were concentrating troops at 
Canton and openly making hostile piepaiations, there seemed a 
danger that thedwo countries might drift into war at any moment, 
without any definite declaiation. China, however,’ might, it was 
thought, be restrained at the last moment by the fear lest a foreign 
war should be the signal for risings all ovei a vast empire since 
local dissatisfaction was rife 

Although the chief interest of the year’s history in China 
centred round the Tonqmn question, it included the final adjust- 
ment of the long-standing dispute between the courts of Pekin and 
iSt. Petersburg. 

Early in Maich,i as soon as the season allowed, the Russian 
troops lemaimng in occupation of Kuldja le-enteied Enssiau 
territory, the Taiantchees who had come over to Russian allegiance 
Weleommg them on the frontier with hiead and salt, and thanldng 
them fbi the protection aflbrded during then removal from Chinese 
territory. A body of Cossacks was Idft m Kuldja to protect the 
Russian Consul and traders. Frontier troubles, however, soon 
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broke out among the tubes as -well as between the Chinese and 
Eussians The latter had, it was asseited, advanced dve miles 
beyond the boimdary line marked out by the Kuldja Tieaty. The 
mattei, howevei, was speedily aiianged. In June Greneial Bob- 
ko£f pioceeded to the fiontiei to meet the Chinese Commission, 
and after careful study the dehmitation of the new Eusso-Chmese 
frontier was concluded, and a pi otocol signed on October 19 at 
Tchugutchak by the plenipotentiaiies of the two empues. 

The arrival of Sii Harry Paikes, the new British Minister to 
China, dm mg the autumn was greeted with enthusiasm by all 
Englislimen residing in the East. The valuable services he had 
rendered during the last China campaign, his intimate acquaint- 
ance with all questions affecting our commercial relations with 
China, and his long successful tenure of office in Japan, all 
combined to point him out as the most fitting successor to Sir 
Thomas Wade. On October 23 he left Chefoo for Corea, with the 
view of negotiating a treaty with that State, which would open up 
that country to residence and commerce for British subjects. 
Following the footsteps of Geneial Foote, the United States 
Minister, who earlier in the yeai had aiiived at Soul, the capital 
of Coiea, exchanged the ratifications of the treaty concluded 
in 1882 by General Sohufeldt between the United States and 
China 

Japan -^The year did not open brightly. Taxation bad been 
increased, trade was depressed, and, although the papei cuiieucy 
had improved nominally to the extent of 30 per cent, dining the 
last three months of 1882, banki uptcies were lepoited fiom all parts 
of the country ; and the omrency was fluctuating and uniehable. 
There wasj moreover, a general feeling of uneasiness at the relation- 
ship of the Government with that of China m legaid to tire 
Loochoo and Corean questions, and the military and naval forces 
were being actively strengthened ; fortifications being also erected 
along the west coast, especially at points supposed to be accessible 
to attack by the Chinese. The company organised by the Govei n- 
ment in October 1882 for providing mcreased facihties for the 
coasting trade continued its operation^, m spite of public opinion 
being strongly against it. M. Ito Hirobumi, the Japanese 
Minister, sometimes called the Bismarck of Japan, visited Beilin 
and London early in the year to study European constitutional 
law and history, with the view of advising the Mikado, on his 
return, as to the best form of constitution that should be granted 
to his subjects. The returns of a census taken on January 1 
give a total for the whole country of 36,700,110, of which 
18,598,998 were males and 18,101,112 females The number 
of inhabited houses was 7,611,770, whilst the Japanese army 
consists of 30 generals, 9,335 officers, and 109,496 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. , 

Ip. the course of the year two distinguished Prussian officials 
werq placed at the dispqsal of the Japanese Government hy the 
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Piuasiaii Cdibinct) to act as adviscis to the Minisii’y of State on 
administidtive lefoim and the public instruction A thud adviser 
for finance was to follow shortly after. 


CHAPTER VII. 

AFIIIOA 

I. SOUTH AFEIOA 

Gwpe Colony (including Basutoland ). — Sii Hercules Robinson, 
opening the Cape Pailiament (Jan. 19), said it had been thought 
advisable to hold a special Session in view of the disturbed state 
of the Leiibe country, where the biothei chiefs Jonathan and Joel 
were quairelhng over the succession to Molappo’s authority The 
condition of affairs in Basutoland, however, had deteimined the 
Ministei 8 to withdraw ft om the management and responsibility of 
the internal affairs of that distiict, reserving only sufficient control 
ovei its external lelations to maintain peace on the bolder of the 
Oiange Fiee State, as contemplated and imposed by the Annexation 
Act. In the House of Assembly Mr Scanlan, the Premier, made 
a statement (Jan. 22) to the same effect, adding thatlie proposed 
to visit and confer with the Easuto chiefs, and then to consult 
personally with the President of the Oiange Free State, as to the 
means of maintaining peace on the bolder Mi. Spiigg, the leadei 
of the Opposition, made an elaborate attack upon the Goveinment, 
quoting General Goi don’s verdict that the whole country “ stank 
with the deceit of the resident officials,” charging theBasutos with 
cunning and tieachery, and declaiing no settlement to be possible 
without'war. He, however, approved of the repeal ot the Annexa- 
tion Act, as it would force the Home Goveinment to declare its real 
intentions After a lengthy debate Mi Upington’s motion, con- 
demning the policy of the Goveinment, was negatived without a 
division, as was Mr Hoftneyei’s amendment, advocating an 
alhance with the Orange Thee State ; but an amendment by Mr. 
Vincent, accejitang the Government policy, with the proviso that 
the details of any anangement arrived at after consultation with 
the Basutos should not be carried into effect until the House 
had considered them, was carried by 34 to 27 Parliament 
was then prorogued, and it was only in the press and by public 
meetings that the general dissatisfaction at the proposed policy 
could find vent. During February the Native Commission 
reported in favour of teriitorial self-government for the various 
tribes, with a resident Deputy Governor, a consultative Native 
Council, and certam simple municipal arrangements, at the same 
time recognismg the authority of the Ministry and the supremacy 
of the Cape Parhament The Premier and the Minister for Native 
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Affairs at once set out (Feb. 27) foi Basutoland to consult with the 
Basiitos as to then futuie government , and in an interview with 
Letsea, the principal chief (March 16), the latter expiessed his 
wish to remain a British subject, but regretted the removal of the 
Eesident, Mr Oppen, and the appointment of Captain Blyth .At 
a subsequent meeting (March 27) Letsea and the other chiefs pro- 
posed that all disputes between natives resident m Basutoland 
should be decided by the chief of the district in which they 
occurred ; that a Council of Advice should be formed of the lead- 
ing chiefs and headsmen, to be elected paitly by the chiefs and 
partly by the Governor’s Agent; and that the duty oi the Council 
should be to consider and recommend, from time to time, such 
laws as might be deemed requisite for internal administration 
These proposals having been accepted. Captain Blyth, the new 
Governor’s Agent, was introduced to the various chiefs, by whom, 
as well as by Letsea, he was courteously received, although not 
enthusiastically welcomed by the Basutos at large, and the Premier 
returned to Capetown (April 14) beheving the Basuto question to 
be practically settled Such, howevei, was not destined to be the 
case. At a Pitso held (April 24) in Basutoland, Letsea, it is true, 
sigmfied his acceptance of the Government proposals, but 
Masupha and other malcontents refused to attend Fighting was 
consequently resumed in May between Jonathan and Joel, the 
latter of wh'im, in spite of the assistance of Masupha, was unable 
to hold his own, and ultimately Masupha withdrew his forces 
(May 15) from the district At a great Pitso held at Leribe 
(May 22), attended by 5,000 waiiiois and most of the leading 
chief's, Masupha made a speech, asking permission to hold Leiibe , 
and Letsea declared he was unable to control his people, and fully 
recognised Jonathan as Molappo’s successor The Pitso was fol- 
lowed by a sort of armistice, the Cape gaiiison was withdraivn from 
Maseru, and, although Masupha would not restore the cattle he 
had captured. Captain Blyth’s influence was already making itself 
felt At this juncture the Imperial Government intimated its 
readiness to accept provisional control over Basutoland, on the 
undortakmg that the Basutos showed them appioval of such step 
by some such payment as the hut tax, and by obedience to 
authority ; the Colony was to recoup itself by means of Customs 
duties or other revenue received on account of goods imported ; 
and the Free State was to prevent incursions into Basutoland. 
Early in July along debate on the Basutoland question took place 
in the Assembly, when thiee distinct proposals were urged upon the 
House. The Ministry submitted their scheme of separation, which 
Ml Hofmeyer opposed, whilst hli. Upmgton demanded alisolute 
abandonment of the country A motion to lemit the question to 
the electois having been rejected by a large majority, the Basuto- 
land Disannexation Bill, as pioiiosed by the Mmistiy (August 1), 
passed The Colonial Budget was brought forward, and showed an 
estimated levenue of .3,250,000^. (compaied with 3,682,098^. 
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actually leceived in 1882), and an expenditure of 3,820,000Z. , 
additional taxation was, theiefoie, inevitable in oidei to cover the 
deficit. The means proposed by the Government, an increase of 
the import duties on beer and tobacco, met with general approval 
from the majority of the Committee of Ways and Means, and Mr. 
Scanlan’s taxation proposals were adopted by the House of Assembly 
with little change. In like manner the Estimates passed the Lower 
House, one of the few items which was struck out being 8,000i. 
for the mternal adimnistiation of Basutoland. Pailiament, having 
run its course, was dissolved by proclamation (September 28), and 
the Premier, Mi. Scanlan, at once started for England to negotiate 
a loan. 

In Basutoland Jonathan was steadily gainmg in strength, and 
the number of loyals was found to be increasing Meetings were 
held to discuss the resumption of authority by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, a large majority being in favour of such a step A large 
majority of Masupha’s people, however, still holding for absolute 
independence, refused the proffered terms, and trekked out to the 
Orange Free State and elsewheie. Captain Blyth, the new Eesident, 
whose popularity with the ever -hostile Basutos was steadily gaming 
ground, was ordered by the Imperial Government to summon a Pitso 
m Basutoland November 28, to hear the terms on which the admin- 
istration would betaken over, viz aten-shilling hut tax, obedience 
to the President, and the general assent of the people. "The attend- 
ance was large, mcluding Letsea, his son, and the chief Jonathan. 

A document, acceptmg the terms imposed by the British Govern- 
ment, was signed by the chiefs, who represented about two-thixds 
of the entire Basuto nation. Masupha was not present, and shortly 
afterwards raised a protest, declarmghe would recognise no Govern- 
ment , but his influence was lapidly wamng. Before the close 
of the yeai the Queen’s Government was talnng steps to resume 
the control of Basutoland, in comphance with the prayer of the 
large majority of the natives. All sections of the press in Cape 
Town declared then entire satisfaction at the way matters had been 
settled; but its practical results on the new Assembly coidd not ^ 
be seen until the following year, when the elections would take * 
place But the final letuins for the elections to the Upper House " 
seemed to express dissatisfaction with the Mimstiy, and the 
Colonial Treasuiei lost his seat 

Natal — ^At the beginnmg of the year pubho opinion was 
much excited by the proposed release of Langalibalele, for it was 
felt the Impeiial Government had no right to thrust so notorious 
a rebel on the colony without consulting the wishes of the colonists. 
Their attention was, however, soon directed to a more important 
mattei, when it became known, in March, that Mi Escombe’s 
proposals for a change in the constitution of Government had 
been approved by the British Cabinet, and received the Queen’s 
assent. Under the new arrangement the Legislative Assembly 
was to consist of thuty members, of whom seven would be nommees 
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of the Ciown. This laige infusion of the nominee element 
into the Government was defended on the ground that it seomed 
the lepicsentation of the unenfianchised natives, and maintained 
the impeiial lesponsibility. Early in Apiil Parliament was 
dissolved, and the elections which followed were, for the most 
part, uncontested , the majority of the candidates who were de- 
feated in 1882 on the “Eesponsible Government” platform being 
now returned without opposition. When the new Parliament met 
(July 6), Sii U Bulwer, in his speech, aftei roferiing to the un- 
hioken peace of the colony, insisted on the necessity of giving 
eflfect to the new ariangements This, however, did not detei the 
Legislative Council fiom lejecting the Constitution Amendment 
Bill by the casting vote of the Speaker, and a little latei the same 
body refused, by a unanimous vote of the non-official membeis, 
to sanction any measure ioi providing for Langalibalele’s removal 
from Cape Town. This antagonism between the Council and the 
Administration showed itselt in various ways. A Select Com- 
mittee reported that one of the Government railways, foi which a 
monstrous price had been paid, was all but useless, and that, not- 
withstanding it had required continual repaus since it was taken 
ovei, it would be necessaiy to spend 40,000Z on bridges and via- 
ducts alone to make it safe for traffic. In the face of this the 
Council passed a resolution demanding the extension of railways 
in all directions. A moie practical vote was that given in favour 
of an Intercolonial Conference in which the South African 
Colonies should be represented The continuous strength of the 
Executive was infavoui of a vigorous retrenchment of expenditme, 
but the utmost aid obtainable from the Legislative Council was a 
giuclging assent on the understanding that measures of taxation 
should be pioposed in the following Session for the piomotion of 
public works. The Act leqiiiiing all natives passing between 
Zululand and Natal to obtain permits from the authorities, and 
imposing hnes on persons haiboming natives who weio without 
passes, met with general approval, though strongly opposed by 
ceitam membeis. One of the first to impede the law was Babul- 
amauzi, who was arrested in Gieytown, on a magistrate’s oidei, 
for having entered the Colony without a pass on his way to an 
interview with Miss Colenso. 

Zululand. — With the commencement of the year the prepara- 
tions foi Cetewayo’s restoration began A military escort having been 
sent on in advance to conduct him from Port Duinfoid to Ulundi, he 
left Simon’s Bayin hei Majesty’s ship BntoM.(Januaiy 4), and landed 
at Port Duintoid (Januaiy 10), where the number of Zulus in 
waiting to welcome him was ominously small. In return the King’s 
greeting of Mr. J. Shepstone,the British representative, was ostenta- 
tiously cold and distant. Cetewayo made no secret that he was dis- 
satisfied with the division of Zululand, declaring that Queen Victoria 
had promised that only a little bit of the country should be cut off, 
Cetewayo, on leaving Port Burnfprd (January 11), made slow 
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progie 38 tbiough the countiy, awakenirig so little enthusiasm that 
he was constiained to explain the absence of Ins subjects by the 
theoiy that foice had been employed to keep them away. When, 
howeyei, a few days latei (Jannary 15), Sii Theophilus Shepstone 
lead to him the conditions of his lestoiation, and asked if he 
accepted them, Cetewayo leplied in the affiimatii e, complaining 
at the same time of the division of his countiy By these condi- 
tions, which had been agieed to in England in the pievious 
Septembei, Cetewayo was to rule all the teiritoiy except Dunns- 
land and Hlubi’s country, which weie to become a lesei ved teiritoiy 
foi the Zulus dissatisfied with his lule Usibepu, now almost as 
poweifnl as Cetewayo, was to rule his own teuitoiy independently, 
and Cetewayo uudeitook to icspect its boundaries and those of the 
reserved teiritoiy, not to mteifeie with the loyal giils mariied 
during the wai, and to punish no one foi acts committed since the 
wai. Tiaders weie to leporfc themselves to the Piesident, fines 
and fees foi trials weie to go into Cetewayo’s tieasuiy ; theie were 
to be no lestiictions on taxes, and militaiy kraals weie not to be 
allowed Before Cetewayo reached Ulundi (January 24) it had 
been evident that his restoration was not desired by the bulk of 
his people, and he was well awaie that his formei influence had 
vanished Nevertheless, although there had been no lepiesenta- 
tive gathering of the Zulu people to greet him, and many of 
those he invited refused to come, yet 5,000 Zulu waiilois assisted 
at the ceiemony at Ulundi (Januaiy29). When he solemnly le- 
snmed his kingly office, Sn T Shepstone, representing Biitish 
anthoiity, explained the terms of the king’s lestoration 5 Cete- 
wayo interrupting him occasionally to state that the conditions 
]iad been imposed by Natal and not by England, although he sub- 
sequently assured his people that he had voluntarily accepted 
them. For two hours Onyamena, Dahulamanzi, and others com- 
plained bitteily of the settlement, but Sii T Shepstone had no 
power to altei the terms, and advised Cetewayo to address the 
Government through his new Piesident, Mr. Fynn, though he 
could hold out no prospect of any alteiation. It was mainly due 
to the tact and firmness of Sii T, Shepstone, and his extensive 
knowledge of the native chaiactei, that the installation passed off 
without distmbance, the attitude of the Usutu young men 
being so thieatening that he refused to allow them to assemble 
When the ceremony was over. Colonel Curtis, in command of the 
British troops, said, I have hi ought the king to his people He 
has now to rule, and my work is ended I hope a new order of 
things will result — union, oidei, and pi osperity ” The troops then 
left immediately for Natal. 

Cetewayo’s own impiessions aie contained in the following mes- 
sage he sent to England about this time — “ I enjoyed the passage 
out. I had a fairly good leception on landing, and in pioceeding 
through Dunngland , hut it might have been better had not the 
people been doubtful as to my identity Considering the short time 
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the people have had to come in, I have been well gieeted by them, 
I wish to say that I am thankful to the English for the reception 
they gave me in England. I believe things will go on all right 
now in Ziduland undei my supei vision. The Government officials 
have tieated me veiy kmclly at Entonjaneni ” 

The first symptoms of disoidei showed themselves in North 
Ziduland withm a few weeks of Cetewayo’s restoration The Zulus 
without warning enteied the Tiansvaal, destroying four kraals and 
captuiing a quantity of cattle , but civil war speedily took the place 
of fiontiei raiding. Eaily in Apiil the Usutus oi King’s regiments, 
to the numbei of eighty companies, attacked Usibepu , but the 
lattei, aftei enticing them into a difficult position, fell suddenly 
upon them with only twenty-five companies, and completely routed 
them Having attacked the advancing column he cut thiough it, 
then closed in upon one-half and utterly destroyed it. Failing in 
that quaiter, Cetewayo turned towaids the reserved territory, wheie 
he attempted to set up disaffection, whilst leoiganising his forces 
foi a renewed attack on Usibepu In another month he was ready 
to take the field, and, undaunted by the unlooked-for alliance of 
Oham and Usibepu, he was about to assume the offensive, when 
their combined foices fell upon him, diiving him back towards 
Ulundi with a loss of 6,000 men A shoi t lull followed , the Zulus 
in the le&ei ved teiiitory had begun to distiust Cetewayo’s declara- 
tions tha5 eie long the whole country was to be coded to him, and 
weie slow in responding to his appeals to their allegiance He 
continued, however, to rally his foices, and was gradually getting 
together a fresh army, when one morning (July) at suniiso he was 
suddenly attacked at Ulundi by Usibepu, and utterly routed 
News reached England that he had been killed during the retreat, 
and this was so geneially believed even m the Colony that the 
British Eesident instituted a search for the body , but it turned out 
afterwards he had only been wounded in the thigh, and was hiding 
in the Ikandhla bush His losses, however, had been seveie; 
several chiefs and some of his wives had been killed , Ulundi and 
Nodwenga had been burnt, the presents he had received in Eng- 
land were destroyed with the rest of his property, and many of his 
troops had to take refuge in the reserved teiritory, Oham and 
Usibepu patrolled the bordeis of the latter, claiming all women 
and cattle driven therein , but Mr Osborne, the Eesident, warned 
them not to enter oi molest any one theie Later on, in August, 
400 men of the Welsh Eegiment under Colonel Montgomeiy were 
ordeied to Foit Peaison on the Tugela as a coips of observation, 
and for the protection of the Natal bolder; and Fort Buckingham, 
commanding the ford near Cetewayo’s hiding-place, was gaiiisoned 
by Natal mounted police. Cetewayo continued for some time in 
hiding, whilst his wounds were slowly healing, but he mamtained 
a defiant attitude, and refused an interview with the Eesident 

In Zululand itself Cetewayo’s defeat was followed by a com- 
plete collapse of all law and anthority, and the resident Europeans 
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thought the only way to establish peace would be to effect an 
aimed occupation of the leserve, Thioughout Septembei Cetewayo 
remained in concealment, sleeping on the edge of a precipitou* 
foiest for safety, and with only fifty foUoweis about him. Usibepu, 
who „was on the watch to prevent his jommg the Boers, sent him a 
message to say he would neithei allow him to lemain in the le- 
seived teriitoiy noi letmn to Zululand, but that if the English 
would remove him to some distant place ho might live in security 
Mr. Osboine in leply infoimed Usibepu that a final message had 
been sent to Cetewayo calling upon him to sui lender, and that m 
case of a refusal Usibepu might entei the Ikandhla bush. Cete- 
wayo chose the foimei alternative, and requested Mi. Osboine to 
send an escort to conduct him to the British Eesidency. When 
the escort aiiived he declined to accompany it because a hoise and 
clothes had not been provided The Eesident then went himself 
with an escort of native police, and Cetewayo suuendered,ieaching 
Ekowe on October 15 with about 150 followers. There he le 
mained some weeks as the guest of the Imperial Cfovemment, 
lodging in a kiaal close to the Eesidency, wlnfst Mr. Eynn, the 
British Eesident in Zululand, went to Pieteimantzbuig to confei 
with Sii Henry Bulwei as to the destination of the fugitive king 
Ml Griant, Cetewayo’s English adviser, was not allowed to lemain 
\7ith lum, and, though Cetewayo begged that he might stop as a 
private friend, Mi. Osboine would nob permit him to def so. As a 
last resort Cetewayo telegraphed to the Secretary of State for the 
requisite permission, and he was greatly concerned when Mi. Grant 
had at last to take his depaituie In the meanwhile much distress 
prevailed in Zululand, and the uncertainty of the situation pro- 
duced mistrust and paralysed industry. Usibepu had fallen upon 
an impi of the Usutus, and lulled their leader and half then 
number He then held a sanguinary carnival in Cetewayo’s 
teiritoiy, slaying all the king’s people that fell into his hands, re- 
gardless of age 01 sex The natives began to cry out for a per- 
manent settlement of the British and the appointment of a wlrito 
lulei. In the prevailing state of insecurity the British troops 
were retained at Ekowe, and through then influence the semblance 
of quiet was maintained , but the feeling was general that Cete- 
wayo should be moved across the sea, oi anywhere away fiom the 
neighbourhood of the leseived teiiitoiy. In consequence. Mi. 
Osborne met the chiefs at Ekowe (Novembei 29), includmg Dabu- 
lamanzi, when then spokesman reviewed the changes in British 
pohey in Zululand, and ascribed all the agitation andbloodslied to 
the action of white men from outside He expressed the bewilder- 
ment of hiB brother chiefs at seemg Cetewayo biought among them 
to foment further discord, and concluded by imploring the British 
Eesident to take steps to preserve the lives and property of the 
loyal inhabitants of the reserved territory. John Dunn concurred 
in these starements, and predicted wai in the reserve if a settlement 
were deferred Mr. Osboine, in reply, commended the frank state- 
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ments of guevances made by the chiefs, but urged the people to 
till the giound and sow the ciops, adding that the question of 
Cetewayo’s lemoval was being then eonsideied by the Queen’s 
Q-oveinment. Though, nothing defimte had been announced about 
Cetewayo when the yeaa closed, it was geneially supposed th/it he 
would be reinstated at Ulundi, that hariaeks would be elected 
theie, and all communications from andmth Cetewayo would pass 
thiough the Biitish Gommissionoi. 

Transvaal — The commencement of the yeai found the Boeis 
still engaged in opeiations against Mapoch, and the lattei, though 
fighting obstinately, gradually drawing to the end of his lesouices 
In an attack on Secocoeni’s people he was repulsed with great loss, 
but for a long while he successtully withstood all attacks upon liis 
position. At length, however (Febiuary 7), the Boeis managed 
to blow up his stronghold with dynamite, using charges of 500 Tbs. 
and 700 lbs filed by electricity, and the natives weie driven out 
with gieat slaughter. The military instinct of the Boers was not 
long m fihding out a fiesh tube over which the extension of their 
rule seemed profitable The Bechuanas were not only the possessors 

of iich pastuie and other lands, but it was through their territoiy 
that the great trade routes from Cape Town to the interior lay j and 
it was deemed inexpedient (by the Boeis) that the control of such 
important highways should remain in native or independent hands. 
A difficiUty, howevei, lay in the way of fihbusteiing, since the 
suzeiamty of the English sovereign over the Bechuanas had been 
lecognised by the Boeis themselves. This, however, did not hindei 
then tactics of destioying the ciops and seizing the cattle, and 
geneially teiionsing the natives. Moieovei, Dr Jorissen, State 
Attoi ney foi the Transvaal, was despatched to England (Febr uai y 1 4), 
with the object, it was generally believed, of urging the Impeiial 
Government to renounce the British suzerainty over Bechuanaland , 
and the South Afiican press geneially favoured such a withdrawal, 
unless the Imperial Government was prepared to enforce its 
authoiity Mapoch, left without support oi assistance, tardily 
sued (April) for peace, expressing his readiness to pay an in- 
demnity as well as a yearly inbute on condition that his stiong- 
liold was restored to him. Mi. Goubert, however, declined to let 
Inm dictate his own terms, as he had provoked the wat ; but 
this asseition of the claims of the Transvaal Government failed to 
reinstate its exponent m popular favour ; for, almost at the same 
time, Ml Kiugei was elected President by 3,431 votes, as against 
1,171 foi Mr. Goubeit. When opening the Volksraad (May 7), 
Sir Kruger said the time had come for negotiating a modification 
of the convention with England, and that a spiiit of unity and co- 
opeiation continued to exist between the Transvaal Government 
and tlie British Kesident. By the misoairiage of his invitation 
the latter was not present at the swearmg in of the new President, 
but he was represented by his secretary, who was very ooneiliatory, 
and even hinted that a revision of the convention was possible! 
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On the Queen’s kithday a coidial exchange of friendly sentiments 
between the British Eesident and the executive ofSceia and the 
Volksiaad took place, and soon aftei it was announced that a 
High Commissionei would be appointed, with power to settle the 
teiroB of a new convention. It had been oiigmally intended that 
a special Commissionei should proceed from England to the 
Tiansvaal to examine into the working of the convention, and 
Loid Eeay, a Dutchman by birth, was selected foi that purpose ; 
but the Tiansvaal Government telegiaphed (June 17) to Loid 
Derby (Secietaiy of State foi the Colonies) that the Volksiaad bad 
resolved it was time to reconsider the convention, and mquiring if 
her Majesty’s Government would receive a deputation, either in 
London oi Cape Town, consisting of the President or Vice-Piesident 
of the Tiansvaal. Lord Derby replied (June 28) that her Majesty’s 
Government consented to inquire into the working of the Pietoiia 
convention, and would receive the proposed deputation in London, 
as preferable to sending a Commissionei to the Tiansvaal, Con- 
sequently, early in the autumn, a deputation, consisting of Presi- 
dent Kiugei and Messis Dutoit and Sinit, proceeded to England 
to discuss terms with the English Government 

They were warmly received in Cape Town m i oute, and a public 
banquet given in then honour was attended by the leading politi- 
cians of that Colony On their airival in England, oaily in 
November, theie was some delay about then interview with Lord 
Deiby, in consequence of the aiiival of the news that Mampoei 
had been hanged at Pretoria, notwithstanding the assurance given 
at Cape Town by Mi. Kruger that the sentence passed upon him 
should not be cairied out until the latter had had an opportunity 
of conferring with Lord Derby This diflSculty was at length re- 
moved, and the explanation accepted The draft of a treaty was 
submitted by the delegates to the Colonial Office. Its chief point 
related to the western boundary of the Transvaal State, upon 
which a great divergence of opinion was found to exist The 
negotiations concerning the frontier line continued foi some weeks, 
and it was uudeistoodthat the Boeis demanded, either in addition 
01 m substitution, the restoration of their complete independence, as 
seemed by the Sand Eivei Conventions. Loid Derby’s ultimatum 
was not made known before the close of the year , but it was 
imdeistood when the Tiansvaal delegates left London that terms, 
which stipulated for mutual coucessions, had been agreed upon 
To letmn for a moment to the war, which had been earned 
on fitfuUy throughout the summer, its close was brought about 
by the Burrender of Mampoer (July 6) and of Niabel, Mapoch’s 
commander (July 10), followed shortly afterwards by that of 
Mapoch himself with some 8,000 of his people, who, as prisoners, 
remained in the hands of the Transvaal officers. The Boeis thus 
achieved the conquest of a hitherto intractable tribe, ensconced in 
natmal fastnesses of enormous strength, Mapoeb’s entire tube 
was shortly afterwards “ indentured ” out for five years to various 
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Eoer faimei'S Goubeifc and the buiglieis engaged in the campaign 
made a tiiumphal entry into Pietona (August 1 ), and Mampoer and 
Niabel were biougbt to trial on charges of murder and rebellion, 
both chiela being defended by counsel Mampoei’s defence was 
that what he had done was incidental to a state of war foiced upon 
him by the action of the British Groveinment in wrongfully re- 
placing Hkukum , whilst Niabel pleaded that he owed no allegi- 
ance to the republic, and that as a neutral chief he had a perfect 
light to shelter Mampoei. They were both conyicted and sentenced 
to death, and Mampoei was hanged in November at Pretoria, but 
the sentence on Niabel and Mapoch was commuted to imprison- 
ment foi life. 


II EGYPT 

If the course of events in Egypt dining the year 1883 was 
unmaiked by events of such impoitance as those of the preceding 
yeai, the affairs of the countiy, nevertlieless, continued to absoib 
a large share of Eiiiopean attention The first few days of the 
year witnessed the close of Aiabi’s caieei,who, in pursuance of his 
sentence of perpetual exile, was deported to Ceylon That island 
of far-famed beauty was, accoi ding to Moslem tradition, the place 
to which 'Adam had been exiled when diiven ftom Paradise , and 
Arabi remaiked that he consideied himself “ gieatly honoured m 
being sent to the last resting-iilace of the common father of all 
men ” A life of Oiiental ease in such a retreat, with an allowance 
of 30Z. a month, '‘to be increased if necessaiy,” from the Govern- 
ment he had lately tried to overthiow, was the climax to the 
caieei of an unsuccessful rebel diffeient from that usually seen in 
Eastern lands, and was, peihaps, in a measuie due to a sentiment 
of sympathy, taidily awakened in England, with the nationahst 
cause Aiahi claimed to lepiesent 

The exertions of Colonel Waiien resulted in bunging to 
justice the murdeieis of Professor Palmei, Captain Gill, and 
Lieutenant Chairington, It was found that none of the money 
earned by the expedition had ever icached the rebels, the sheik in 
charge of Professor Palmer’s party having secieted it while the 
proposal of killing the piisoners was being discussed among the 
Arabs This fact seems to have aggravated the fanatical hatred of 
the Aiabs, who condemned then piisoneis to leap over the bunk of 
a high precipice, shooting them as they fell Thirteen of those 
concerned were caught and tried, and five of the actual peipetra- 
tors of the ciime were hanged at Zagazig (Febiuaiy 28). Justice 
was moie tardy in overtaking those who carried out the burning 
and pillage of Alexandria on July 11, 1882, in which Sulieman 
Sami had played the leading part All attempts to make out that 
the deed had been done by Aiabi’s orders failed, and no better 
success attended the efforts of Lord Eandolph Churchill and others 
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to induce the English Government to interpose on behalf of 
Sulieman Sami, who, tenoi-stiicken, was hanged (June 9), inuttei- 
ing “ Mazloum Arabi ” (“ Victimised by Ai abi ”), almost on the very 
spot where he had ordered the destiiiction of the city. The otliers 
who helped in the work of killing the Europeans and burning the 
city showed a more defiant demeanour, and shouted that they 
died for Islam. 

On the other hand, in addition to theii national honoui and 
reward, Lord Wolseley and Lord Alcestei were both presented with 
Kwoids of honom, inscribed “From the people of Egypt,” who, 
piobably, would moie gladly have made the same present to Aiabi. 
Ot less doubtful sincerity was the piesent of a handsome pan of 
pistols “ From the notables of Oano ” to General I)iuiy-Lowe, whose 
dashing cavalry march after Tel-el-Kebir undoubtedly saved tlie 
chief city from the fate of Alexandiia 

The attitude of the Eniopean Powers towards the English 
occupation of Egypt may have been desciibed at the opening of 
the yeai as one ot acquiescence tempeied by expectancy There 
was no denying the rapidity and success with which ihe lebellion 


had been quelled, and the declared puipo.se of h.ngland had been 
to uphold the then existing rSgivie Few, howovei, conceived it 
either likely oi possible that the status quo ante helium would be 
lestoied, and the announcement of England’s intentions was 
awaited with some anxiety. The suspense was speedily lolieved by 
a circular note issued to the Great Powers by Lord Gianville enily 
in January. The note had pieviously been submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Porte , and it must be conceded to Turkey that she 
did not at any time dui ing the year attempt to complicate the exist- 
ing difficulties in Egypt by interfering in the chaiaotei of suzerain, 
Loid Granville, in his note, pointed out that the course of events 
had thrown upon England the task, winch the Government would 
Willingly have shared with other Powers, of suppiessing the mili- 
tary rebellion in Egypt, and restoring peace and oider in that 
country. The work had been happily accomplished, and although, 
foi the piesent, a British foice lemamed in Egypt, the Govein- 
ment were desirous of withdrawing it as soon as the necessity for 
Its piesence was superseded by the organisation of proper means 
for the maintenance of the Khedive’s authority. Proceeding then 
to indicate his futuie pobey, Lord Gianville Bist pioposed vaiious 
measmes to secure at all times the freest possible navigation of the 
feuez Canal, its strict neutrality in time of war, and equal lights 
therein to all nations; second, the attainment of greater economy 
in the management of the Dana Estates; thud, the treatment 
of foreigners on the same footing as natives with regard to 
taxation; fbuith, the continuance for the present of the system of 
suits between natives and foieigners ; 
Egyptian army, with Biitish officers, 
lent for a time, to fill the higher posts, and of a separate force of gen- 
darmerie and police; sixth, some new airangeiient in lieu of the 
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Dual Contiol, such as the appointment of a single Euiopean finan- 
cial advisei, without authoiity to interfere in the direct adminis- 
tration of the countiy, seventh, the prudent lutioduction of 
lepiesentative institutions in some form adapted to the present 
political intelligence of the people, and calculated to aid then 
futuie piogiess. Practically, Lord Gianville’s sixth suggestion 
amounted to the withdiawal of England from the Dual Control, 
Sir Auckland Colvin at once resigned his office, and vvithin a 
few days the institution was abolished by a decree of the Khedive. 
Fiance, as the thud party to the Control, had already been invited 
to consider the impossibility of carrying on what reaUy was only a 
piovisional aiiangement in favour of the bondholders, after two 
out of the three paities desired, for serious reasons, to withdraw 
from it. France, however, after declining to act with England in 
the suppression of Aiabi, now refused the offer of nominating to the 
piuposed new office of Financial Advisei, insisting that the Control 
could only be abolished by the consent of all the three parties to it, 
and refused to be bound in any way by the Khedive’s deciee Such 
a piotest, though consideied as a sort of decorous foimality, was 
generally legaided as evidence of French powerless ill-will, which 
practically placed every arrangement in the hands of England , and 
soon afterwards Sir Auckland Colvin’s place of Controller was vir- 
tually revived in favour of Mi Edgar Vincent, under the title of 
Financial Adviser In all these aiiangements the Euiopean Power s, 
Fiance excepted, signified then acqmescence without demur. 

The process of reconsti action was now steadily pushed on, 
and whilst the Egyptian Goveinment swept away the Contiol, 
and in other respects created a tabula rasa, Lord Duffeiin, 
assisted by a number of able Englishmen, elaborated a scheme 
of administrative and social lefoim, including the germs ot a 
national lepiesentative system These leoommendations were 
set forth in a very lemaikable and compiehensive despatch from 
Cano (February 6). In eloquent and unsparing language Lord 
Duffeiin exposed the weakness and corruption of the Egyptian 
system, and the abuses which had led to a widespread sympathy 
with Aiabi’s insuriection. Tinning fiom the past to the future, 
he sketched the practical measures necessary to bring about 
a desired transformation in the mateiial, moiali and political 
condition of the country, and out of the existing chaos “ erect an 
Egypt peaceful, pi ospeious, and contented, able to pay its debts, 
capable of maintainmg order lalong the canal, and offering no 
excuse in the tioubled condition of its affau's for interference 
from outside.” These measures included the estabhshment of an 
Egyptian aimy of 6,000 men, a semi-militaiy conetabulaiy num- 
bering 6,600, both officered to a small extent at first by 
Euiopeaiis , and an urban pobce of some 1,600 constables, to 
maintain oidei in the large towns of the Delta. The pioposed 
system of^ leptesentative institutions comprised (1) ' the Village 
Constituency, (2) Provincial Councils, (3) the Legislative Council^ 
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(4) a General Assembly, and (5) eight Ministers lesponsible to the 
Khedive To provide for a pure, cheap, and simple system of 
lustice, which, Loid Dufferin obseived, would piove moie bene- 
ficial to the country than the largest constitutional privileges, he 
proposed a thorough revision of the codes and the oigamsation of 
new' tribunals, both to be upon the lines of the best European model, 
and presided over foi a time by Emopean judges. The other 
lecomraendationB included impiovement of the canals and 
iiiigation works, economy m the administration of the Dana 
Estates, and the allotting and sale of the Domain— both being 
lands acquired by the ex-Khedive and family, but now held, at 
almost luinous loss, by the State , a cadastial survey, with a view 
to an equitable reassessment of the land-tax, the easy transfer of 
land, &c , assistance to the fellaheen in relieving themselves from 
the heavy debt encumbeiing then lands, a national system of 
education , reform of the civil service , mitigation of the evils 
of the corvde, or forced labour system , abandonment of some of 
the more distant Soudan provinces , giadual abolition of domestic 
slaveiy, and effectual suppression of the slave tiade , Egypt 
to be allowed to enter into commercial conventions, regulate its 
own customs duties, and enforce necessary revenue regulations , 
and the equal taxation of foieigneis and natives. 

A foimidable aiiay of deploiable facts amply sufficed to show 
the urgent need foi these refoims, which were adopted without 
demur by the Egyptian Government. It must, however, he home 
in mind that they were proposed by the representatives of an alien 
Power, to a people averse to oui progressive ideas, and jealous of 
interference fiom without, however well intended. Had Lord 
Duffenn been commissioned to place affairs m Egypt on the 
footing of an Indian vassal State, the outlook would have been 
different. He himself estimated that the masterful hand of a 
Resident, by bending everything to his will, would, in the space 
of five years, have greatly added to the national wealth and well- 
being of the countiy by the extension of the cultivated aiea, 
and the consequent extension of its revenue , by the partial, 
if not total, abohtion of both the corvde and domestic slavery. 
But though compelled by force of circumstances to occupy Egypt, 
and to imdeitake by force of arms the restoration of law and 
Older, the British Government manifested a strong determination 
not to assume the responsibility of permanently administeiing the 
country, either directly oi mdirectly. That, under such circum- 
btances, very considerable progress was made during the year, in 
carrying out Lord Dufferm’s piogramme, said much for thb 
patriotic leadiness with which his advice had been accepted. The 
changes in the administration, in the j'udiciary, and m the army, 
as well as the development of political institutions, was neces- 
sarily slow; and in the meantime it was apparently agreed on aU 
hands that, though Egypt was to be educated for self-government, 
it was impossible for the piesent to dispense with British predomin- 
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ance oi to withdiaw the British tioops. A partial evaouatiOE 
took place, but the majority lemainecl, under the command, hist 
of Sii A. Alison, and subsequently of General Stephenson. Sir 
Evelyn Wood was invited to undertake the reorganisation of the 
Egyptian army, and was assisted by about twenty-six English 
ofBoeis Their woik practically amounted to the formation of an 
entirely new foice, the remnants of the army shatteied at Tel-el- 
Kebii having been despatched foi seivice in the Soudan, The 
eneigy and oigamsing ability of Sii E Wood soon oveicame this 
difficulty, and placed him at the head of a well-diiUed and appar- 
ently efeotive force of some 6,000 men. General Baker was at 
the same time chaiged with the foimation of a gendarmene foi 
the protection of the country along the desert borders The force 
numbered, during 1 883, about 4,400 men, the oiganisation being 
of a semi-mihtaiy character, and, to a great extent, a mounted 
force. The raising of an urban police, for service in the chief 
towns, was undertaken by Mi Clifford Lloyd, and to his zeal was 
due a number of salutary reforms in the piisons and hospitals, and 
the foundmg of municipalities in several of the leading towns ; 
but it was in clearing out of the prisons of Cairo and Alexandria 
the crowds of unconvicted, and even untried, prisoners that his 
activity made itself felt, and his sincerity to improve the condi- 
tion of the people was displayed Colonel Scott Monorietf was 
also invited' to supei intend the Pubhc Woiks Administiation, and, 
with a number of practical engineers, carried out various improve- 
ments in the canal and iirigation system Under the title of 
Piocureui-G4a4ial of the Native Tribunals, Sir Benson Maxwell 
was appointed to superintend the needful reforms in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and before the close of the year the new cml 
and ciimmal codes were completed, new tribunals organised, and 
several judges appomted, in substitution of the old-fashioned 
cadi couits, in which texts fiom the Koran were the chief legal 
authoiities invoked, while the real inspiration was drawn horn the 
money bags of one, or perhaps both, of the parties to a cause 
The progress of reconstructive measuies was considerably 
retarded by a very serious epidemic of cholera, which first appeared 
at Damietta towards the end of June, and in the space of three 
months earned off no less than 30,000 victims. There were not 
wanting unfiiendly ciitics, particularly in Fiance, who ascribed the 
outbreak to the carelessness of the Bntish authorities, in landing 
choleia patients from India without subjecting them to quarantine , 
but this charge was amply disproved The real cause was the 
herding together of thousands of people at the most stifling part 
of the year, without the slightest regard to sanitary precautions. 
Below Cairo the Nile and its canals were httle better than open 
sewers, cariymg down the whole lefuse of Egypt Dead animals 
floated down through Damietta, exhaling horrible odours, while 
the great fair at that place attracted a crowd ofl5,000 people, who 
for eight days lived on foul watei and putrid fish. The stench during 
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the fail was said to he ohseivable ten miles away For several 
days after the oholeia bioke out Damietta was without doctois, 
medicines, oi disinfectants, and before putting a coiclon inunclthe 
town 10,000 people fiom tlie fair weie allowed to dispeise thiough 
the intend, and the cordon itself was always to be evaded by 
badcsheesh The sanitary condition of most othei towns was little 
bettei than that of Damietta, where the deaths soon rose to 200 in 
a day. The pestilence next appealed at Mansourah, and heie, in 
consequence of the filthy condition of the hospital, few suivived an 
attack of the disease On July 16 one oi two fatal cases were 
reported at Ghizeh and Boiilak, the subuibs of Cairo, and the 
disease speedily laid a firm hold on the city itself, the death-rate 
rising to upwards of 500 pei day. One of the most infected 
quaiteis was isolated and blunt , but not only weie the good 
effects of this nentialised, but the epidemic was aggravated by the 
fact that no caie was taken to prevent hundieds of the evicted 
occupants of the condemned quaitei fiom escaping, and rushing in 
oiowds thiough the city. Choleia patients were cained to the 
hospitals in vehicles which the next day were plying foi hire, 
mourneis lode home sitting in the veiy coffins which had conveyed 
their choleia-stiicken relatives* to the grave, and the clothes of 
those who died weie sent to surviving relatives by the hospital 
authoiities A dozen medical men were sent out from England 
undei Suigeon-Qeneial Huntei, to aid in staying the 'plague, but 
then efforts were so thwarted by the Egyptian hospital authorities 
that then resignation and instant leturn weie threatened. Most 
of the Biitish troops weie removed to more healthy qiiaxteis out- 
side the city, but in spite of all piecautions 140 of them fell 
viotims. With the inciease of the disease in Cairo, howevei, theie 
was a ooriesponding decrease m the towns fiist attacked, and by 
the second week in August the mortality in the capital itself was 
rapidly subsiding. When September arrived the Nile had well 
risen, the canals weie filling, and the enforced regulations of the 
Extraordinary Council had succeeded in lelieving them of putiid, 
fever-spreading carcasses, thrown therein to escape burial fees. 
By the middle of the month the epidemic had almost entirely dis- 
appeared, with the exception of a few cases at Alexandria, where its 
violence had at no time been so severe as at Damietta or at 
Cairo The devotion shown by the English officers of the Egyptian 
aimy to then men, and the heroism of the English doctors, were 
the subject of comment, and even of sympathetic admiration, on the 
part of the natives , whilst the example set by the Khedive, by \isit- 
ing some of the foulest choleia wards of Cairo, Mansourah, and 
other places, stimulated the authorities to self-denying duty. 
Tewfik was greeted eveiywhere by eager manifestations of loyalty, 
which were entirely a new experience. “ You shall be our Mudir 1 ” 
was the frequent exclamation; and foi a time the Khedive’s 
courageous conduct seemed to have won for him a well-deseived 
and hitherto undisplayed popularity. 
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The subsidence of the choleia epidemic comoided with the 
time fixed foi the fii-st elections under the newly established con- 
stitutional 7 4gime. These took place dunng Septembei and 
October, but the indifference manifested must have been a little 
damping to aident political leformers. Bribeiy pievailed, but it 
was of a type little known in Western Europe, foi the Egyptian 
electois displayed a widespread desue to pay a sum of money 
lathei than leave their work foi the puipose of voting. So fai as 
could be done, the Khedive had anticipated the suspicions of his 
subjects on then fianchise rights, by pubhshing a Chaitei, provid- 
ing, amongst othei things, that no fiesh tax or buiden should be 
inflicted without the consent of the Geneial Assembly Tliat 
financial difficulties should aiise out of the events of 1882 was, 
however, inevitable. The cost of the aimy of occupation, of the 
expedition to the Soudan, and of the indemnity to be paid to the 
suffeiers by the burning and pillage of Alexandiia added about 
5,000,000i to the public debt, and this sum bad to be piovided 
for by a new loan. But with the letiun of peace and of an 
orderly government, and the profitable sale of Domain lands, the 
prospect was not gloomy Hopes were enteitained that at length 
Egypt was about to piofit by its natural wealth and by the industry 
of its peaceful inhabitants, when a new misfortune broke upon the 
country, upsetting the provisions of the most clear -sighted, and 
disappointing the hopes of the sanguine 

The region in Central Afiica known as the Soudan extends 
from Assouan to the Equator, and from Massowah on the Red Sea 
to the western limits of Daifoui, a teiiitoiy of 1,660 miles long 
by 1,200 miles bioad "Noith of 11° N. the population consists 
chiefly of Mahomedan Arabs, whilst south of that line negro tubes, 
mostly pagans, are scattered more or less densely. Foi centuries 
past the former have found among the latter supplies for the slave 
markets of Cairo, Damascus, and Constantinople. Egyptian rule 
was first extended to these districts by Mehemet All, undei whom 
Ibrahim Pasha carried it as far south as Koidofan and Sennaar 
The Arabs sullenly acquiesced in this invasion so long as then slave 
trade was not interfered with When, however, Ismail Pasha, 
undei European pressuie, was induced to issue his pioclamation 
against slavery, he alleged the necessity of extending Egyptian lule 
to the parts whence the traders drew then supplies. Su Samuel 
Baker’s expedition in 1870 thus led to the conquest of the Equa- 
torial provinces, of which in 1874 Colonel Q-ordon, of Chinese fame, 
was appointed Govemoi-Greneial. In the following yeai Dartour 
was added to the Egyptian possessions. Not only did Ismail Pasha 
arm his Enghsh Proconsul at G-ondokoro with dictatorial powers, 
but two years latei he formed aU his Cential African province 
into one huge government, which he intrusted to Colonel Goidon 
By treating the people justly, listening attentively to all their 
grievances, and mercilessly repressing all those who defied^the law, 
the Governor-General acoustomed the Soudanese to a much higher 
002 
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staudaidof government than any that had up to then pi evaded in 
those legions But on the fall of Ismail economy necessitated the 
recall of Colonel Gordon, although he had been the first to prevent 
the Soudan being a burden to the Cairo Exchequer After his de- 
paijuiiehis policy was entiiely reversed, and a whole horde of Turks 
and CucasRians and Bashi-Bazoiiks were once more let loose to 
harass the unfoitnnate Soudanese Egyptian misgoveinment became 
intolerable, and in the crisis through which Lower Egypt passed 
before Aiabi’s revolt, as is generally the case, a deliverer appeared 
This was Mohammed Ahmed, of Dongola, a Mussulman enthusiast, 
who gave himself out to be the Mahdi, the long-expected Eedeemei 
of Islam. In 1881 Reouf Pasha, sent to report on his plans and 
intentions, found him residing in a small island of the White 
ISTile, with a guaid of chosen followers, who stood before him with 
drawn swords He refused the demand of the Egyptian official to 
accompany him to Khai'toum , and when a small force was sent 
by watei to effect his captuie it was ignominiously lepulsed. 
Mohammed Ahmed then settled down at Gebel Gedir, which became 
his stronghold. Here he was left during several months to 
increase his infiuence among the neighbouring tubes In December 
1881 he defeated a force under Easliid Bey In the early months 
of 1882 another and stronger expedition was fitted out by the new 
Governor-General of the Soudan, Abd-el-Kader Pasha, under the 
command of Yussuf Pasha. At the same time a distiribt rebellion 


broke out in the province of Sennaar, on the Blue Nile, the leader 
of winch gave out that he was the Mahdi’s lieutenant, and assumed 
the title of his Vizier. Giegler Pasha, an Austrian officei, suc- 
ceeded in inflicting a defeat upon this pbpulai leader, thus pre- 
venting the insurrection spreading beyond the banks of the Blue 
Nile. In June 1882, howevei, Yussuf was utterly defeated by the 
Mahdi, few of the 6,000 Egyptian soldiers, and none of their 
commanders, escaping. This success gave the Mahdi’s troops a 
certain number of fireaims, though the maiority still had only 
swoids and spears Shortly aftei, the Mahdi met with his first 
defeat, bemg repulsed fiom the assault of El Obeid with a loss of 
6,000 men. He met with similar ill-success in the attack of othei 
towns. Dunng the Egyptian campaign there were contiadictory 
iiimouis of the dispersion of his followers and of then threatening 
Khartoum The Mahdi, howevei, laid siege again to El Obeid 
and on January 16, 1883, it was captured, and the gieat part of 
the ganison, headed by Iscandei Bey, their commander, took 
service under the Mahdi. Dm mg the spring of 1883 elaboiate 
preparations were made foi the suppression of the rebellion Witli 
a^ew to trating the value of the new Egyptian army, many of 
whom had been Aiahi’s soldiers, a camp was formed at Um-Durma, 
opposite Khartoum. Here, by the 
end ^ Au^st, Colonel Hicks, a letired Indian officer who had entei ed 
the Egyptian service, had collected an army of 7,000 infantry, 
120 cuirassiers, 300 Bashi-Bazouk cavalry, and about 30 guns, 
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looketsj and howitzeia oi all sizes At Duem he was to have 
been joined by at least anothei 1,000, and vanous detachments 
swelled the nurnbei of his foice to inoie than 10,000 men. The 
collection of the necessaiy camels was accomplished by the peisonal 
exertions of Alla-ed-Deen, the Groveiuor-General of the Soudan. 
On Septembei 9, Hicks Pasha began his maich up the Nile, keep- 
ing as near the western side of the White branch as the inunda- 
tions would allow. The spirits of the men were pronounced 
excellent, and then officers expressed themselves highly satisfied. 
The resolution was taken to maich through the desert on El Obeid, 
trusting to suiface pools for water The number of troops was not 
sufficient to hold communications with the base of opeiations, and 
it was decided not to frittei them away in the attempt For 
weeks nothing was known of Hicks Pasha’s movements, but at 
length the news reached Khartoum that the whole of the Egyptian 
aimy had been sunounded and destroyed by the rebels It ap- 
peared that aftei leaving the Nile, the army, which with followers 
numbered 1 1 ,000 men, marched in squaie, with the baggage and 

6.000 camels, hoises, and mules m the centre, to provide against 
surprise fiom the enemy’s cavahy. In this giuse they could only 
march some ten miles a day, the heat being excessive. For such a 
numbei it was almost impossible to cairy more than twenty-four 
houis’ water supply, and wells were nearly fom days apart. Even 
when the force got to where water ought to have been, the wells 
were sometimes found to be filled with stones, eaitii, and the 
rotting bodies of men and camels. In spite of all privations, how- 
ever, Hioks Pasha pushed on towards Obeid, where the Mahdi with 

3.000 men had his headquarters, hoping there to strike one decisive 
blow at the rebel power. But on November I a treacherous gmde 
led the Egyptian force to a rocky, wooded defile, without water, 
where an ambuscade had been prepared by the enemy, who were 
armed with iifles and aitilleiy. Hicks Pasha’s force was so 
situated that he could not use his guns. For three days the army, 
worn out by thirst, gallantly defended itself, but on the fouith, 
when the last caitiidge was expended, Hicks ordered bayonets to 
be fixed, and put himself at the head of the force, which was 
speedily annihilated to a man. With Greneral Hicks there fell 
Alla-ed-Deen Pasha, the Goveinoi-Geneial of the Soudan, several 
Biitish officers, Mi. O’Donovan, the “ Daily News” coiiespondent, 
famous for his adventures in Merv, seveial pashas and beys, and 
about 1,200 officers. Tbiity-six Kiupp, Nordentelt, and mountain 
guns, and all the flags, munitions of war, and camels fell into the 
bands of the rebels. Such a victory natuially set the whole 
Soudan m a blaze. The fiction of the Mahdi’s dmne mission 
required no fuithei confirmation, and additional thousands rallied 
to his standard. 

At Cauo the oonsteination was piofound, the dismay being 
rendered the moie intense by the lapid spread of the insuiiectiou 
in Eastern Soudan, wheie disasters similar to that in Koidofan 
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seemed to be impending, and had indeed already begun Defensive 
measures were at onoe adopted at Khaitoum by Colonel Coetlogon, 
the Biitish officer in command theie, who called in, as far as possible, 
the outlying gaiiisons. The hopelessness and inutility of holding 
so vast a coimtiy in the face of a discontented population had 
been pointed out by Loid Duffeim eaily in the yeai, and he had 
decidedly advised withdiawal horn the more distant provinces, 
especially of Western Soudan The Biitish G-oveinment, soon 
aftei the failure of Hicks Pasha, advised the Khedive not to 
attempt fuithei the leconquest of these distant possessions, but to 
lebeve the invested posts as qmckly as possible, to fix a hold upon 
the Eed Sea coast and the Nile valley as fai as Wady Haifa, or 
the Second Cataract , and then to maintain the defensive. 

Eeluctant as the Egyptian Q-oveinment evidently was to act 
upon such advice, theie seemed but httle possibility foi anything 
else to be done Foi in conceit with the Mahdi’s insuireotion in 
the Western Soudan, the tubes on the extreme east had shown 
signs of disaffection, and in August they broke out into open 
rebelhon, simounding the gainsons at Sinoat and Tokai, seveiing 
communication between Beibei and Souakim, and menacing 
Souakim itself, where they had only been kept at bay by the 
presence of British gunboats in the harbour A foice was de- 
spatched at the begmning of November foi the relief of the Tokai 
garrison, but on the 6th it was suiiounded by the rSbels under 
Osman Digna, and cut to pieces, Captain Monciieff, English 
Consul at Souakim, being among the killed A month latei an 
attempt to relieve the gairison at Sincat met with an equally 
disastrous fate, only forty men out of 800 suivivmg the furious 
onslaught ot the Arabs. 

It was clear that, if Sincat and Tokar were to be relieved, a 
considerable force must be despatched, and the question of how to 
do this without a breach of faith was a difficult one All the new 
Egyptian army undei Sir Evelyn Wood had been enlisted with the 
promise of exemption from service in the Soudan. In this dilemma 
the Khedive turned to Baker Pasha, now at the head of a creditable 
body of gendarmerie, avowedly raised as a kind of border police 
Of course these could strictly no moie be called upon to serve in 
the Soudan than the regular troops, but having undertaken charge 
ol the expedition Baker Pasha managed to get together some 
3,000menand despatched them to Souakim. Here, on Chiistmas 
Day, he held his first review, and, undiscouraged by the appearance 
of the motley crew, expressed himself hopeful as to the results of 
an encounter with an enemy said to be about 20,000 strong, fierce 
with fanatical hatred of their Egyptian oppi'essofs, and excited 
with recent victory. He resolved, howeiei to await the arrival 
of fuither reinforcements before advancing fiom the protection 
afforded by the ships and from the basis oi his supplies. 
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III, MADA-GASCAE AND THE CONGO. 

The lestleasness which foi Bome time had attacked a very con- 
siderable portion of the Fiench nation was destined to find outlets 
during the yeai m remote legions ; but probably nowheie was a 
display less expected than on the coasts of the island of Madagas- 
oai, Moie than a geneiation ago, it is tine, Fiench ciuiseis had 
halted theie, French missionaries had preached theie, and Fiench 
tiadeis had in the couise of then business managed to take up 
and aggiavate a tubal dispute dating from the remotest antiquity. 
The Hovas, now dominant thioughout neaily, if not quite, the 
whole^ of the cultivable portion of the island, had, at one time, 
shared the power with the Sakalavas and other tubes, but of late 
yeais — except on the noith and noith-westein coasts — the authoiity 
of the Queen of the Hovas, Eanovolana, was lecognised ovei the 
whole country, and, so far as could be gathered from mission- 
aries and tiadeis, hei sovereignty was practically undis- 
puted. Poubtless, however, the elements ot discord existed, 
and required but little piovocation to break into revolt. 

The actual excuse, however, given foi foreign mteivention was 
one familial to English eais It was asseited that a Fiench 
tiadei, M -Eibet, a native of Eeumon, had, with his seivant, been 
muidered at Mahaianeo, and that the Hovas’ authoiities weie 
either unwilling oi unable to disco vei his assassins A Fiench 
higate, the Flore, at once took up hei position before Tamatave, 
to ensure the safety of French residents , and before the middle of 
May a fiigate, three coivettes, and a gunboat were at various 
places round the northern coast, bent upon the peaceful mission of 
protecting the lives and property of the citizens of the Fiench 
republic. The natuial consequences of this solicitude weie soon 
manifest. A tew days later (May 16) the Fiench fleet bombarded 
the port of Maigunga, on the noith-west of the island, vaiiously 
described as an impoitant commeicial town, commanding the road 
and liver leading to Antananarivo, and a collection of mud huts 
— ^useless alike to inhabitants and invaders. The bombaidment, 
howevei, lasted six hours, and considerable loss was, it was 
said, inflicted on the Hovas. The French admiral, leavmg a 
small garrison, then withdrew to Mayotte, an island he had 
seized, and informed his Government that he had done away 
with all the military foits established by the Hovas in the terri- 
toiy of the Sakalavas, over which Fiance claimed a piotectorate. 
Foi some time the French ships contented themselves with cruismg 
round tfie northern coasts, occasionally bombaiding open towns, 
and destioymg Butish and other foreign merchandise. Admiral 
Pieiie, then acting under instiuctions, addressed an ultimatum to 
the Queen Eanovolana, in which he demanded the acknowledg- 
ment of the treaties of ISil, hy which the French piotectoiate 
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aloHg the north-western, coast had been recognised, the payment 
of an indemmty of a milKon and a half of francs, and “ the 
settlement in an eqmtable mannei of the tenure of piopeity by 
French citizens in Hova teiiitoiy ” These terms were summarily 
rejected by the Queen’s advisers The admnal forthwith (June 16) 
and without loss took possession of Tamatave, and destroyed 
Foule Point, Mohambo, and Tenerife, following up these exploits by 
declaiing the whole northern part of the island in a state of siege 
The Hovas at once retired into the mterior, where the French, 
during the remainder of the year, were unable to make any imr 
pression upon them. In the midst of their Koulle the Queen 
Ranovolana died (July 13), and was forthwith, and without dispute, 
succeeded by hei niece, who, accoidmg to usage, at once became 
the wife of the Prime Mmistei. The bombardment of Tamatave, 
however, was accompamed by a regrettable incident, which at one 
moment threatened the fiiendly relations of Fiance and England 
Admiral Pieire, acting on instructions which were subsequently 
shown to be wholly unfounded, took up a hostile attitude towards 
the Biitish Consul and Captain Johnstone, of her Majesty’s ship 
Dryad', and especially towards Mi. Shaw, an English missionary 
This gentleman was aiiested at Tamatave, on chaiges afterwards 
abandoned as baseless, and was closely confined on board a French 
man-of-wai, where he was treated with much needless seventy, and 
the display of petty tyranny. The recalhng, however, bf Admiral 
Pierre, and his subsequent death, befoie landmg at Marseilles, fur- 
nished an excuse for these high-handed piooeedings, and enabled 
the French Government to make an apology foi his undue detention. 

The difiSoulties of the situation were father aggravated by the 
death, at the moment of the French descent upon Tamatave, 
of the British Consul, Mr. Pakenham, who had resided in the land 
for upwards of twenty years After his death and at his funeral 
the French admiral undoubtedly paid official honour to Mr. Paken- 
ham, but it remained on record that shortly befoie his decease the 
British Consul was ordered by Admiral Pieiie to haul down his flag 
withm twenty-four hours , that on his refusal his secretary was 
arrested in his presence, and that the British flag was hauled 
down by the French. A few days later all communication between 
H.M.’s ship Dryad and the shore was forbidden by the French 
admiral , and the mail steamer Taymouth Gaatle, on hei arrival at 
Tamatave, was boarded by the French, who placed a sentry on board, 
and forbade the captain to land any passengers, and only allowed 
him to land cargo on payment of the Fiench tariff Admiral 
Pierre, however, made up the outgoing mails, and demanded and 
took the ingomg mails, and even demanded the consular de- 
spatches, and was only prevented from taking them by Commander 
Johnstone, of the Di'yad, sending them on board tlie Taymouth 
Oastle and escorting her to sea thiough the French fleet. Tama- 
tave was further proclaimed a Fiench town, and a French mayor 
appointed ; a large amoimt of British piopeity was destioyed, and 
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2,000 Biitish subjects, rendered destitute by the bombardment, 
had to be conveyed to the Mauritius. 

TheFiench G-ovemmentnevei seiiously attempted to defend the 
acts of then subordmates, and Admiral Pieiie was replaced as speed- 
ily as possible by Admiral Q-alibei, who was careful to lemove, as far 
as possible, the unpleasant memories left by his predecessor , 'but 
the tone of the French press showed that the “ forward ” policy 
had many supporters among the iiresponsible advisers of the 
pubhc 

After the occupation of Tamatave, however, the French forces 
in Madagascar scarcely came into collision again with the natives. 
They contented themselves with occupying the town, estabhshing 
a custom-house, and sending two oi three gunboats with a roving 
commission along the coast By this policy foreign settlers 
suffered more than the natives, for instance, it was reckoned that 
the British sugar inteiests within a radius of fifteen miles from 
Tamatave lepiesented a value of 250,000?., and, as the bombaid- 
raent of that town took place just when the planteis were pie- 
paring to gather in the year’s ciop, the losses of the British settlers 
were con sidei able 

The Congo — On the western side of the great Afiioan con- 
tinent Fienoh enterprise was seeking another field foi the display 
of its new-born colonial pohcy The river Congo, which pene- 
trates int« the heart of Africa, had long been an object of interest 
to the pioneers of commerce and civilisation The discoveries of 
Stanley, Cameron, and others had proved that the cataracts by 
which a short portion of its couise was rendered impassable, 
once passed, the iivei offeied a splendid highway into the inteiioi 
As early as the fifteenth century the Portuguese had occupied 
certain points, and,although they had been turned to little use in 
the inteivaljthe Portuguese still claimed ceitain privileges by right 
of early discovery and conquest Of late whatever had been done 
towards opening up the countiy was due to the missionary stations, 
chiefly Baptists, established along the lower reaches of the river, 
and more lecently to the enterprise of the International African 
Association, in which the King of the Belgians took a leadmg 
part. By the eneigy of Mi Stanley, acting in the name of this 
society, a road had been constructed by the side of the radius, and 
a steamboat successfully launched on the upper waters of the 
river In the couise of 1882, however, an adventurous traveller, 
M. de Brazza, claiming Fiench nationality, suddenly appeared 
from the north, having made his way acioss from the Fiench 
colomes, and commenced distributing tricolour flags along the 
banks of the river, and pretending to have obtained from their 
recipients the cession of tracts of territory to Fiance Proceed- 
ings of this sort happened to accord with the passing mood of the 
French people, and M deBiazzasoon found himself supported not 
only by volunteei adherents but encouraged by the French Grovem- 
ment. He returned to the Congo with men and money, and at 
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once set atout establishing a chain of posts along the rivei, and 
btiengthening the various bodies of natives he had left m charge of 
his station Occasionally he came into contact with Mi Stanley, 
whom he accused of placmg difficulties in his way. The banks of 
the Congo, fiom McRoma to Stanley Pool, at once acqmied a 
commeicial as well as a political impoitance, and weie promptly 
bought up by merchants of the International African Association, 
on which Majoi-Geneial Sn F Goldsmid represented British 
interests, and was charged with the duty of protecting the natives 
against any letmn to a system of forced labour. Shortly after his 
arrival at the Congo (October) the death was announced of Ma- 
koko, the chief with whom M de Brazza had concluded his 
treaty The successoi was a staunch supporter of Mr. Stanley, 
and consequently opposed to the agents of the International 
Association, who at that moment were cultivating friendly rela- 
tions with the French In November instructions were sent to 
the French authorities at the West Afiican naval station to give 
all aid possible to the Biazza expedition, “a mission as important 
as it IS perilous ” 

The English Government were at fust disposed to support the 
claims of the Portuguese, and possibly might have committed 
themselves fuithei than cuoiimstances would have excused, since 
on numerous occasions we have ignored the Portuguese whenever 
oui cousins had reason to inflict chastisement on the pwates who 
infest the mouths of the Congo and its neighbouring Bight 
At the very fust rumour that there was any possibility of our 
aidmg the disputed sovereignty of Portugal, a burst of indigna- 
tion, irrespective of party, met the proposal , and the Ministry, 
closely questioned in Parliament, sard that they had no intention 
of concluding any treaty without giving Pailiament full oppoi- 
tumty of expiessmg its views Nothing, however, was done 
duiing the Session, and subsequent to the departme of Sir 
Frederick Goldsmid little transpired as to the doings on the 
Congo beyond the statement that the Fiench naval authorities 
on the West Afiican station had received instructions to give aU 
possible assistance to the De Brazza expedition. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

AUbTllAXASlA 
I AUSTRALIA. 

Viotoiia — Towards the end of January the O’Loghlen Ministry 
presented a Memorandum to the Governor, statmg that in view of 
the obstrnctiomst tactics adopted m the Legislative Assembly, 
especiaUy against the Land Bill, they recommended that Parlia- 
ment should he dissolved — a step to which Lord Normanby assented. 
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Though piospective obstruction had been put forwaid as ground 
for a dissolution, the failure of the attempt to launch the four 
million loan in London was recognised in Melbourne as the real 
cause of this “ electioneering manifesto ” The prospect of security 
and powei which lay befoie the Ministers at the close of 1882,was 
dissipated when the news arrived horn London that not moie than 
an eighth of the foui million loan had been subscribed foi, and the 
papers were geneial in their condemnation of Sir Biyan O’Loghlen 
as a Tiea&uiei He had, they declared, neglected to stait the loan 
when money was cheap, and piociastinated until it had become 
deal The test questions, howevei, on which the elections turned 
were not limited to finance Intercolonial fiee trade, the 
federation of the Colonies, and the pieseivation of the secular 
piinciple in the Education Act were points which attracted the 
gieatesbinteiest, and of which the suppoiters weie the most suc- 
cessful. As soon as the new Pailiament assembled (Maich 1) a 
vote of want of confidence in the Ministiy was earned by a coalition 
between hli Griaham Berry and the Constitutional party, followed 
by a change of Ministry, in which Mr Service became Premier 
and Colonial Treasuiei, and Mi Berry Chief Seoretaiy and Minister 
of Public Insti notion. 

During the eaily part of the year Melbomme was the scene of 
a senes of strikes, beginning with the bakers and butchers and 
subsequently extending to other trades Shorter hours rather than 
increased wages weie demanded by the men , but the struggle for 
the most part ended in favoui of the employers, leaving a cer- 
tain amount of ill-feeling between the classes. 

In his speech proroguing Paihament (April 19) the Govemoi 
expressed his approval of the annexation by Queensland of New 
Griiinea. Pailiament on its reassembling at once took up the 
matter, and latei on the Victoiian Government, joining with the 
other Colonies, stiongly uigedupon the Imperial Government the 
importance of annexing the New Hebrides, Solomon Islands, and 
other groups in the Pacific not under the dominion of any other 
Power. An addiess to the Queen was, moreover, unanimously voted 
by both Houses of the Victoiian Parliament in support of the 
annexation of, or the establishment of a Protectorate over. New 
Guinea and the other islands in the Pacific, and stating that the 
Colony was prepared to share the expenses entailed by such a 
policy. Public interest in the question of the annexation oi pio- 
tectoiate of New Guinea .ind othei islands continued to increase, 
and great disappointment was caused by the Imperial Government 
faihng to lecogmse the dangei to the Australian Colonies of their 
being flooded with French convicts, should the adjacent islands 
become Fiench penal establishments after the model of New 
Caledonia, and should the French authoiities maintain the pohey 
of refusing to receive back convicts who had escaped to the mainland 

Attention was momentarily distracted tiom this to a nearer 
and more immediate gtievance The ss. Pathati was annomiced, 
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bringing amongsb its pas&engers the lush informeis in the Phoenix 
Park murdei tiials — Kavanagh, Hanlon, and Smith. ThePiemiei, 
in reply to the inquiry of the Assembly as to the intended action 
of the Government, declared at once that the men would not be 
allowed to land Consequently, on the aiiival of the steamei, a 
paity of police boaided hei, the passengeis weie mustered, and, 
with the assistance of an Iiishman m Melbourne who knew 
Kavanagh by sight, the mfoimeis weie recognised, and aftei a 
violent lesistance by one of them weie detamed in the chief 
engineei’s cabin until final airangements could be made foi their 
disposal It was eventually settled that the men should be taken 
back to Iieland m the Fathan, the Government paying then 
passages , but a few houis after the steamei had staited for Sydney, 
en route foi Ireland, a telegram aiiived fiom the Imperial Govern- 
ment insti noting the captain of H.M S. Nelson to receive them 
on boaid until fuithei orders. 

Ml Service, in his financial statement (July 18) to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, estimated the revenue of the Colony foi 1883-84 
at 6,000,000i , and the expenditure at 6,060,000i , the revenue 
for the previous financial year (to June 30, 1883) having been 
6,110,0001, and the expenditure 5,690,000^. The amount lie 
proposed to borrow foi pubhc works was restricted to l,000,000i. 
for the construction ot railways, in oidei to utilise the rolling 
stock and rails on hand The Colonial Tieasurei also proposed to 
contract a new loan of 3,000,000i ,to meet the old loans falling due, 
explaining that the public debt of Victoria amounted to 26,000,000^., 
and the net revenue from railways and waterworks, after meeting 
all expenses, was sufficient to pay 4 per cent, of the debt. 

The Public Service BiU, which struck straight at the heart of 
pohtical patronage, came before Paihament Its mam feature 
was the adoption of competitive exammations for civil appoint- 
ments, on the model of the system in force in the mother country 
Although the measure was favourably received, its provisions were 
m some degree modified out of legaid for political pressure 

The Colony during the year contmued to make provision for its 
naval and militaiy defence Batteries were completed and aimed 
with modem artillery, the land forces reorganised, and the naval 
forces strengthened by the addition of two gunboats, the V%ctona 
and Albei t, built in England, and three formidable torpedo boats, 
constructed for the Colony by Messis. Thoineycroft, one of them, 
the Childers, being longer and more poweiful than any in the 
British Navy 

Early mthe year the gold returns for 1882 were published, and 
gave a satisfactory lesult, the yields being 1,066,533 oz , as com- 
pared with 886,416 oz for 1881. The amount of wool locally 
produced was 84, 711, '791 lbs., valued at 4,792,084Z The impoits 
during 1882 amounted to 18,784,081?., and the exports to 
16,193,579?, whilst the lailway receipts for the year ending 
June 30, 1883, came to nearly 2,000,000?. 
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jVew South Wales , — ^The Greneial Election at the close of 1882 
had resulted, as was anticipated, veiy unfavoui’ably foi the 
G-overnment, and consequently, as soon as Parliament met and 
the Speaker had been elected, the Mimatry resigned. The 
Governor (Lord A Loftus) then entrusted Mr. Alexander Stuart 
with the formation of a new Cabinet, and Parliament at once le- 
assembled (Januaiy 17). The Governoi in his speech on the 
occasion congratulated the Colony on its continued piosperity and 
the flouiishing state of its finances. The levenue was steadily 
incieasing, and had already exceeded the estimates given by the 
Treasuiei in the pieceding November by 258,000i , and the surplus 
thus obtained would be applicable to covei appiopiiations foi vaiious 
public services. The Goveinoi also announced that Bills would be 
intioduced to authorise the cieation and issue of consolidated 
stock, to estabhsh high schools, and to intioduce a comprehensive 
measme of land leform. Mi. Dibbs, the Colonial Treasmer, lu 
produomg his Budget, brought down the figures to the end of 
1883, and after providing foi all present and contingent Labilities 
started the new year with a suiplus of l,846,238i This suiplus 
was the result of selling land, and of selling it faster than the 
proceeds could be spent The incoming Government, however, 
pledged to a change in the land pohcy, had already stopped the 
auction sales of lural land, mvolving thereby a reduction of 

1.000. 00(X m the annual revenue. Mi DibbSjtherefoie, refrained 
from proposing any change in the fiscal system (although his 
predecessor had intended to abolish many of the small and com- 
paratively umemiineiative duties) on the ground that, looking at 
his diminished land revenue, it would be better to leave the 
existing taxes as they were Moreover, as the surplus did not 
exist as cash in the bank, but had been advanced to the loan fund 
for the construction of i ailways, it would be necessary to i eceive fi om 
the Railway Department such portion of it as might be required for 
the current service of the year. In other words, a railway loan of 
about 1,000,OOOL would have to be floated to admit of the amount 
borrowed from the revenue account being returned. By way of 
satisfymg the public creditor that he might go on lending to the 
Government for the piesent for railway construction without any 
anxiety, Mr. Dibbs stated that the railways in the Colony had 
been valued at 25,000,000?., at which pnce they could be sold to 
a syndicate of capitalists, if it were the policy of the Government 
to dispose of its interests, so that the whole of the national debt 
(18,000,000?.) could be extinguished, leaving a net surplus of 

7.000. 000?. In addition to the security afifoided by railways, there 
was owing to the Government, fi.om conditional puichaseis of land 
m the Colony, a balance ot about 12,000,000?., for the payment of 
which every new work undertaken would be an additional guaran- 
tee. In the face of such facts as these, Mr Dibbs thought the 
charge that the Colony was under takmg Labihties without either 
a wise provision for them discharge oi a suflScient justification for 
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increasing them was not to be sustained, and as an enconiage- 
ment foi the futiiie, he added, that m 1881 the tonnage of ships 
enteiing the poit of Sydney, exclusive of the coasting service, 
exceeded the tonnage enteiing the port of London fifty yeais 
before. 

[As in Victoiia so in this Colony, there was a general feeling of 
regret that the British Cabinet had declined to endorse the action 
of Queensland in annexing New Gmnea It was certain that if 
the latter passed into the hands of a foreign Power the people of 
New South "Walea Would have to bear a permanent war tax, besides 
the risk of having more escaped convicts landing from foreign 
settlements. Opmion among the Australian Colonies as to the 
importance of New Guinea not being annexed by any foieign 
Power was so unanimous that the policy of federation was seriously 
discussed, with the lesult that towards the close of the year an 
Intercolonial Conference met at Sydney, to consider the question. 
It was lesolved (December 7) that a Federal Council should be 
formed, to deal with matters in which united action might be 
desiiable, A Bill was accoidmgly prepared for the constitution 
of this Council, which the Imperial Government would be requested 
to introduce and cairy fhiough next session It pioposed that 
each Colony should be represented by two members, and the 
Clown Colonies by one There were to be yearly sessions, and 
any three of the Colomes would be competent to summofi an extra 
session. The first session was to be held at Hobart Town, and 
convened by the Governor of Tasmania The summoning of sub- 
sequent sessions would be determined by the Council This body 
would be invested with legislative authority with regard to the 
relations of the Colonies with the Pacific Islanders, the prevention 
of the influx of criminals, marriage, divorce, fisheries, natuiahsa- 
tion, enforcement of criminal process, extradition, colonial defences, 
quarantine, patents, copyiight, bills of exchange, and othei 
matteis The royal assent would.be necessary to give effect to 
any decision arrived at by the Council, and would be given through 
the Governor of the Colony wheie the Council was in Session 
The Act was only to be operative in the Colonies which assented 
to its provisions, and would not have force until four of the 
Colonies had signified their adhesion to the Bill 

Public woiks were pushed forward with great vigoiu, moie 
particularly railways , and by the autumn 1,300 miles had been 
opened for traffic, and 548 raoie were in couise of constiuction 
A popular f6te was held (June 14) at Aldbury, the bolder town of 
New South Wales and Victoria, to celebrate the completion of the 
dnect railway between Sydney and Melbouine, and a banquet 
under the auspices of the Governors of both Colonies, and to which 
1,000 invitations were issued, passed off with great &clat. About 
the same time the Macquairie Lighthouse at the South Head was 
finished, and handed ovei to the Government authoiirtes. 
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The rabbit invasion continued to be a souice of unabated 
trouble, and such hoides crossed the boidai into South Austialia 
that the Minister of Lands from the lattei Colony was sent to 
Melbourne to confei with the Q-oveinor on the subject. Latei on an 
Act was passed by which the Goveinor was autboiised to appoint 
inspectors, who might entei Ciown oi private lands at all reason- 
able horns, foi the piu'pose of destroying labbits, oi might lequire 
the owners of private lands to destroy them, under penalty for 
neglect. Anybody who had a live labhit in his possession lendeied 
himself liable to a penalty of lOOi., oi six months’ impiisonment, 
and no one was allowed to captuie or kill any animal that was a 
natural enemy of the labbit. Anothei pest turned up in this 
Colony in the piickly pear. It was introduced about ten years 
previously as a garden ornament, and had become such a nuisance 
in many districts that the Legislature was asked to pass an Act of 
Pailiament providing foi its destiuction 

South Australia, — The Colonial Tieasuiei, in his financial 
statement in the House of Assembly (July 27), estimated the 
revenue for 1883-84 at 2,330,000Z., inclusive of the proposed pro- 
perty tax, which was expected to yield 1 60,000i. The levenue for the 
preceding year amounted to 2,090,000? He asked foi a vote of 
40,000?. to encomage immigration, and announced the intention of 
the Goveyiment to connect the railway system of the Colony with 
that of Victoria. The discovery of a fine, well-wateied country in 
the northern teriitoiy levived the hope that the enormous tracts 
whioli have for so long remained neglected would become available 
foi agricultural and pastoral uses. Arrangements were made 
early in the yeat to deteimme the Australian longitudes with 
exactness, and the boundary between this Colony and Queensland 
was clearly defined 

Queensland — Pubho interest in Europe no less than in the 
Pacific centre in this Colony, on account ot its forward action in 
the policy of Colonial annexation. Humours had for some time 
been industriously ciiculated that a foreign Power — what Power 
was not specified — was piepaied to undeitake the colonisation of 
New Q-uinea , thereupon the Queensland Government liuriiedly de- 
spatched a police magistrate to take formal possession of the island 
in the name of the Queen, pending the decision of the Imperial 
Government. The English Cabinet, howevei, having assured 
itself that there had been no tinth in the riunoui, wrote back to the 
Governor disapproving of what had been done, and declining the 
proposed annexation in the absence of sufficient pi oof of the 
necessity of such a measure This decision gave great disappoint- 
ment throughout Australia, for opmion was pretty general as to 
the necessity of securing the island , and during the summer it 
was stated in the Legislative Assembly that the Government would 
leave nothing undone to give effect to the wishes of the Australian 
Colomes in the matter. In July the Executive Council adopted a 
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Memoiandum, which was foiwaided to the Secietaiy of State foi 
the Colonies, mgmg the Home Government to leconsidei their 
determination, and inviting them to take measuies with a view to 
pioviding federal goveinment for Australia All the Australian 
Colonies accepted invitations to attend a conference to be held at 
Melbourne, as to the annexation of New Guinea and the other 
islands in the Pacihc This Intercolonial Conference was sub- 
sequently held at Sydney, in Novembei,and a senes of lesolntions 
of the highest importance was adopted , not only calling upon the 
mother country to annex New Guinea and the New Hebrides, but 
to foibid any further extensions of non-English power in the Pacific 
south of the Equator. {Vide aho page 398.) 

In August the Government was defeated on the question of a 
tianscontmental lailway connecting Bnsbane with Point Parker 
An T^nghah syndicate had obtained the consent of the Piemier 
(Sir T Mollwraith) to then terms for oonstiuctmg this railway. 
These terms, however, on examination, showed that the syndicate 
was not only to be paid in cash for the actual cost involved, but 
was to leceive, in addition, land to the estimated value of twelve 
millions steihng The Colonial Paibament, without hesitation, 
refused to sanction the scheme, and on the defeat of the Gdvern- 
ment Pailiament was dissolved The elections which followed 
were against the Ministiy, which then resigned, and hji GrifiSth 
became Piemier, and Colonial Secretary The census of 1881 
showed what a disparity there still was between the numbers of 
men and women in this, the youngest of the Austiahan Colonies. 
There were 38,861 umnairied adult males to but 6,290 unmarried 
females. Of the women, 86 per cent, were married , of the men, 
only 46 per cent. The Colony was still face to face with the 
labour question, and, seeing no other solution, the authoiities sent 
an agent to China to obtain labourers, and weie prepared to pay 
the 101. poll tax now lequired on the landing of eveiy Asiatic or 
African alien ’ 

Tasmania — This Colony continued to make satisfactory 
progress, and, owing to its recently developed mining wealth, has 
reached a very piosperous condition. With the siuplus funds at the 
disposal of the Government, Hobart and Launceston have been to a 
great extent rebuilt, and but foi the dearth of labour (the supply 
being lower than at any time since the outbreak of the Victorian 
gold fever) the colony promises well for the future Some large 
nuggets of gold were found at the Rocky Mountains during the 
spring, the largest weighing 25 lbs Parbament was opened on 
July 24 by the (governor, Sir J C Strahan, who congratulated 
the Legislature upon the prosperity of the country, and announced 
that it had been decided to appoint a Tasmanian Agent-General 
in London On August 1 the Colonial Treasurer debveied his 
financial statement. He expected the financial year 1884 to com- 
mence with a probable surplus of 51,376/1. The receipts he 
estimated at 572,3781., and the expenditure at 503,6311., leaving an 
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available balance of 68,847i., which, added to the siu’plus at 
beginning of the year, amounts to 120, 222^ He proposec 

fiuthei lemission of taxation on the ordinaiy neeessaiies of life, 
the hope of getting a “free bieakfast table” foi the woik 
classes The Groveinment proposed a large expendituie on pul 
works for the cuiient year , 719,000? was to be spent on lailwi 
9,000? on loads and budges, and 60,000?. on pubhe buildings i 
other woiks 

Ftyi . — The sugar mdastry has greatly developed in this Colo 
The mills are at work, and those being constructed indicated ti 
capital was being invested in the Colony The laboui quest 
excited attention early in the year, for, whilst land and money w 
plentiful, the supply of bone and muscle was limited Plant 
weie hesitating between Polynesians, who spent their money fiet 
and so contributed to the revenue and to the maintenance of sto 
keepers, and Indian coohes, who, while less liable to small-p 
spent next to nothing, and put by all then eaimngs The tians 
of the seat of Government from Levuka to Suva gave a gi 
impetus to the growth of the lattei place, and levelling, lo 
making, and house-buildmg are going on m every direction ^ 
levenue of this Colony has now leached a total of 90,000? 
annum, and its popidation consists of 110,000 natives, 2,f 
Euiopeans, and labourers from India, &c Towards the end of 
year the Colonists of Fiji sent home a petition to the Queen, a 
ing for the incorporation of the Colony with one of the Austi al 
Colonies, oi, m case they should become federated, that it may 
constituted an integral portion of federated Austi aha 

Neiu Zealand — Shortly after the arrival of the new Goveii 
Sir W C Jeivois, at Wellington (January 20), the Minister 
Native Affairs aimounced the intention of the Government to thi 
open the Kmg’s coimtiy, paitly for the construction of pul 
works and par tly to enable the Government to have access to th 
own blocks of land near Mokan, such a step being equally adv 
tageous to Maoiis and Emopeans This act was followed b; 
further indication of the Government pohcy. The Maori ki 
accompanied by seveial leading chiefs and about fifty followi 
paid a visit to Auckland, where he was cordially welcomed by i 
citizens, and received with maiks of attention by the Pii 
Minister (Mr. Hall) A general amnesty was shortly afterwa 
issued by the Government in respect of all offences of a politi 
kind, or connected with the Waikato war Te 'WTiiti and Te Ko 
were released, the lattei giving assmances that he would never ag 
cause any trouble. The Colomal Tieasuiei’s financial statemeni 
the Legislative Assembly showed that the revenue for the year, 
March 31, 1883, mcluding the credit balance up to Maich 
1882, amoimted to 3,670,000?., being 76,750?. above the estimr 
The expenditure, mcluding 270,000?. devoted to the Sinking Fu 
of the public debt, was 3,640,000?., being 56,750?. below 1 
Estimate. The surplus was 35,600? , exclusive of 85,750?. t 
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Cl edit balance fiom tbe Land Fund account The amount ap- 
piopnated foi public woiks had been 1,810,000^, and the actual 
expendituie only 897,000? , the Public Works Fund shomng an 
unexpended balance of 1,020,000? The public debt amounted to 
30,400,000? on March 31, and the Sinking Fund to 2,500,000? 
The Tieasiiiei said the business of the Government Life Insurance 
Department contmued to be very satisfactory, the Colonial in- 
dustiies were rapidly developing, and, although tiade was partially 
depi essed, a return of prosperity was assured He estimated the 
revenue for 1883-84, including the balance up to March 31, at 
3,610,000?. , and the expenditure at 3,662,000? , showing a deficit 
of 52,000? , which he proposed to meet by increasing the property 
tax one farthing in the pound. This, he expected, would realise 
86,000? , and so effect a surplus of about 32,000?., which would 
be devoted to the constiuction of loads and bridges Like the 
Australian Colonies, the New Zealand Government gave much at- 
tention to its means of self-defence, and among the purchases were 
fom foimidable steel torpedo boats, built in England. As a curious 
development of protective policy of the Colonies, it may be 
mentioned that, though the South Island produces corn in abund- 
ance, while the staple product of the North Island is timber, each 
is protected against the other. To keep foreign corn out of the 
North Island a duty of one shillmg pei 100 lbs. on gram and fllom 
is imposed, and to restiict the importation of timber to South 
Island, a duty of two shillings per 100 ft. is enforced. 
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JANUARY. 

1 On the Cambrian Railway, neai Barmouth, a serious accident was 
occasioned by the fall of some of the overhanging roadway upon the metals 
A tram runmng into the obstruction was upset, the engme and tender roUing 
over the precipice on to the rooky shore of Cardigan Bay, about fifty feet 
below The engme driver and stoker were killed, but the other passengers 
escaped with severe bruises, the carnages, although oveitunied, not falling 
over the ohff side. 

2 Disastrous floods reported from various parts of Central Europe The 
Rlnne in many places had swept away its embankments, making between 
Wesel and Emmerich a lake five miles in breadth Highei up the stream, 
from Basle to Bmgen, villages were submerged, and tlie plums were covered 
with water Houses iwe washed away on the banks of Mam, the Neokar, 
and other tributaries, TOilst on tlie Danube the whole of the lowei parts of 
the city of Vienna were submerged, the floods extending from Passau to 
Pesth In Prance the Doubs, the Sa6ne, and the Seme rose to an ex- 
traordinary height, inflicting enormous damage, and rendermg thousands 
homeless 

— Three Emergency men havmg been attacked by an armed party at 
Upper Cross, Tipperary, closed with them assailants, of whom one was shot 
dead, and some others wounded, 

3 The removal of the lantern tower of Peterborough Cathedral com- 
menced m consetiuenoe of the alarming report of the arduteots appomted 
to examine the cracks which had recently appeared m parts of tlie bmldmg 
The tower, wluoli was 150 feet high, rose over the oeiitre of the buildmg, 
and its fall would probably have mvolved the total destruction of the 
Oathedial The cost of the removal was estimated at 40,0001 

— The police authorities of Pesth received information of a plot, m 
wluoli several Italian workmen weie said to be implicated, to asaassmate 
the Crown Prince Rudolph, 

A- 
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3 The comse of the Rhone, as -well as the railioad between Oollonges 
and Bellegarde, blocked by a landshp, which at one time threatened to pro- 
duce the most serious consequences The Rhone at this point runs tlirough 
a rooky gorge, bounded on one side by a spui of the Jura, on which is built 
the Fort de I’Ecluse, and on the other by the precipice of Mount Yuache 
Thi> railioad, befoie enteimg the great Oiedo tunnel, passes thiough a shnit 
one below the fort At 4 30 a in a mass of earth fell fiom the innuntam 
above the smallei timnel, and completely blocked the course of the Rhone 
At noon the tunnel itself feU m with a leport that was heard foi miles The 
watei gathered behind the baariers with frightful lapidity, but a few 
hours after the second landslip the dam was bmst through, and the danger 
averted 

B In 1882 the number of emigrants, includmg foreigners, who left Eng- 
lish ports was 413,288, an increase on 1881 of 20,774 Those of Biitish and 
Irish origm were 279,366, an mciease of 36,364 The favourite destination 
continued to be the XJmted States, which absorbed 163,436 , British North 
America, 34,344, Australasia, 31,406 , and other parts, 9,623 

6 The funeral of Gambetta celebrated with great pomp in Pans The 
body, which for two days had lam in state at the Palais Bourbon, was con- 
veyed to the cemetery of P610 la Chaise, attended by a ooitdge over two 
miles in length Funeial orations weie dehveied by the President of the 
Chambers, M Heiui Mai tin, and representatives of the Ministry, the Senate, 
the Press, the Army, Ac The coffin, pendmg its removal to the family 
grave at Nice, was placed m a vault belongmg to the Pans Municipality 
A bag filled with Lorrame earth sent from Metz, bearing the msoription, 
Lofharvtiyia memor, molata non domita, was placed on the coffin 

— Marshal Polk, State Treasuier of Tennessee, arrested at San Antonio, 
Texas, on the charge of havmg absconded with State funds valued at from 
600,000 dollars to four millions 

7. A coUision took place at the mouth of the Mersey, between the steam- 
ships K%y by Hall and City of Bi uaaeli, lesulting in the loss of the latter vessel 
and ten hves The City of Bmaseh, one of the Inman Ime, running between 
Liveipool and New York, had amved m the Meisqj early in the inornmg j 
but in consequence of the dense fog, lay under steam close to the light-ship. 
In spite of the pieoaution of fog-horns, steam-whistles, and bells, she was 
suddenly struck by a large steamer on the starboard bow, which proved to 
be the newHaU luiei KiibyJECall, arriving from Glasgow on her first Voyage 
Tire City of Bimseh began to suik lapidly, and in twenty minutes after bemg 
struck went down with a lurch Two passengers and eight of the crew, in- 
cluding the second officer, weie lost, the boats having the greatest difficulty, 
oil account of the fog, m finding those floatmg about the wreck 

— Two young guls, m the service of the Independent minister at Glos- 
sop, found dead m their beds It transpired that a flue of the heating 
apparatus of the chapel adjommg passed up the wall of the house, and some 
of the bedroom paper bad been torn away, thus admittmg the fiunes of the 
stove 

8 Sir Cliarles Dilke re-elected for Chelsea without opposition, on his 
appointment as President of the Local Government Board 

9 The town of Baab, m Hungary, a centre of _^tl^e gram trade, greatly 
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devastated by the floods Upwards of 10,000 persons in the distiict were 
rendered homeless , 400 houses were altogether swept away The Danube 
overflowed its dykes near Kouidm, flooding the country foi miles, and the 
Theiss and the Waag, as well as the Eaab, were swollen by the floods to an 
alarming extent 

— The colours of the 71st Highlanders, winch had been captured at 
Buenos Ayres in 1806, lestored to the regiment An Bnghahman settled at 
Buenos Ayies had obtained possession of them and had retained them for 
many years On Ins deathbed he desued that they might be sent to the 
Duke of Cambridge 

10 Newhall House, the chief hotel of Milwaukee, totally destroyed by 
fire m the course of a couple of hours Of the 100 persons slecpmg m the 
buildmg, upwards of ninety lost their hves, some by burning, others in leap- 
ing from the upper atones. The fire was believed to he an act of inoeii- 
diariam, and the bar-keeper was ariested and accused of the crime, hut was 
eventually acquitted 

11 The Eoyal Oouits of Justice used for the first tune for the pubho 
sittings of the vaiious Courts. In consequence of the assizes fourteen of 
the judges were absent, so no official ceremony took place beyond a few 
words from the Lord Chief Justice (Coleridge) to the bar 

12, At Eome 126 persons arrested on charges of high treason and revolu- 
tionary manceimes Papers oontaimng accounts of Oberdank’s life and 
“martyrdom ” were found, m great numbers 

13 The Xody of M Gambetta, having, as it passed tlirough Dijon, 
M&oon, Lyons, Avignon, and Maiaoilles, been received with imposing 
honours, ai rived at Nice, where at noon the funeral ceremony was performed 
with great pomp M Gambetta was interred m the family vault, beside his 
mother and aunt 

— The Prmce of Wales, accompanied by his two sons and the Dukes of 
Edmhurgh and Oambiidge, unveiled the statue of the late Prince Imperial 
(Napoleon), erected m the grounds of the Eoyal Mihtaiy Academy, Wool- 
wloh The statue, executed by Count Gleichen, was the outcome of a public 
subscription from the ranks of the army, over 20,000 persons havmg 
oontributod, 

— The Dublin pohoe, acting upon secret information, surrounded a 
number of houses occupied by suspected persons, and carried off fifteen to ho 
examined before the Secret Inquiry Committee at the Castle The prison ors 
weie charged with being concerned m a plot to muider the more active 
members of the Duhlm pohee 

— The hutli of the eldest son (second child) of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught took place at Wmdsor 

— ' At Beiditzcheff, a town of Eussion Poland, in the government of 
Baeff, while a perfoimance was being given m a ciious, a fire broke out 
The building in a few minutes was amass of flames, and 1,300 persons 
perished 

— At Constantinople a brawl took place within the Yildiz-Kiosh, the 
residence of the Sultan, between tlie Albanian and Circassian guards— the 
old and the new body guaj.d— the object of the former, it was enid, having 
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been to asBaasinate the Sultan No details weie allowed to tiauspire, and 
the numbei of men killed within the palace was variously given from fifteen 
to one hundred 

14 A fire bioke out at Planter’s Hotel, St Louis, m which three hv.s 
were lost, and much property destroyed, 

16 A convict, undei sentence of fifteen years’ penal seivitude, escaped 
from Poitsea piison by making a hole in the ceding of lus cell, and slidmg 
down a water-pipe mto a oourt outside the prison walls 

— • Patnok Bhggina, aged 60, convicted of murdermg Lord Ardilaun’s 
twohadiffs, and throwmg their remams mto Lough Mask, executed at Galway 

— In the Oity a fire broke out in a house in Windsor Street, let in small 
tenements to nnmeroua lodgers Pive persons were burned to death, and 
four mjured m jumpmg from tho second floor wmdows 

Sprmgs of mmeral oil disco vexed m Elm Oolhery, Buckley, Flintshire 

17 A strike of guards, engine drivers, and othei employes on the Oale- 
doman Radway, commenced, and gradually extended over the various 
districts through which the company’s Imes extended The objects aimed at 
were limitation of the oidmary day’s work to rune hours, augmentation of 
over-tune pay, and re-arrangement of Sunday duty 

— At the request of Mr Saokvdle-West, H B M Munster at Wash- 
ington, a portrait of Thomas West, third Lord Delaware (after whom the 
Delaware River was named), was presented by the British Consul to the 
eity of Phdadelphia The ceremony took place m the preaenSe of almost 
the entire consular body. 

— Lord Derby received at the Oolomal office the agents accredited by the 
seven giest Colonial Dependencies Sli' Alexander Galt, the Canadian 
Commissioner, congratulated, on behalf of his colleagues, Lord Derby on bis 
return to tlie Colomal office. 

18 The Holy League, a Russian secret society, dissolved. It had been 
founded under official patronage by Count Paul Schouvaloff, and others, 
with tlie object of beatmg the Niluhsts by counter-plotting and oounter- 
minmg, and protectmg the Ozai’s hfe from assossmation 

19 Appointment announced of the Rev Canon Wilkinson, of St, Petei’s, 
Baton Square, to the Bishoprio of Truro , and of Rev Arohdeaeon Lewis, of 
Lampeter, to the Bishopric of Llandaff 

— At Muiden, near Amsteidam, the explosion of a piivate gunpowder 
manufactory unroofed neaily eveiy house m the town , and wmdow frames 
at distance of six or eight miles were broken by the shock About forty 
lives weie lost and enormous damage done 

— ■ The mad steamer Orniina, from Hamburg to New Yoik, with a oiew 
of 110 hands and 380 passengers, prmcipally emigrants, run into (m a fog) by 
the British steamer Sultan, from Hull The coUision took place near the 
island of Borkum, near the mouth of the Elba The Omibna sunk almost 
immediately, and upwards of 400 hves were lost 

20 The Southern Pacific train from San Francisco to New York met 
with a senoUB accident shortly after reachmg the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada, From somfe unexplained cause the tram began to back, and the 
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breaks being unable to hold it, it ran down the tiack for about five miles, 
when it rolled over the embankment fifteen feet high The whole tiain, 
eioeptmg two cais, which ran on two miles further, feU m a heap and at 
once took fire, and nearly 30 persona were either burned to death or very 
seiiously injured ^ 

Twenty-one peisons arrested in Dubhn, brought up before the magis- 
trates on the charge of conspitmg to murder Government ofiicials. Tha 
testimony of an “ approver” named Farrell, reveahng the seciat lustory of 
the organisation, alone occupied the Court 

— At Glasgow an explosion took place at tlie gasworks which supply the 
southern pait of the town, domg much damage to the neighbummg houses , 
and a httle later m the evening, an attempt was mode to blow up the 
Keppooh Hill bridge, an aqueduct conveymg the Frith and Clyde canal. 
The canister by which this was to be effected was found by a gumier of tha 
Royal Artillery ; he and lus four oompanions were wounded by the explosion 
of the canister they had unearthed 

21 At Borne an International Fine Arts Exhibition opened with great 
state by the King and Queen of Italy. 

22 The Ex-Empress Eugdiue suddenly left London for Fans, where she 
remained about six-and-tliirty hours at the Hotel du Bhin, and visited the 
chief members of the Bonaparte faimly 

23. Official statistics published showing the number of Quakers in the 
tJmted Kingdom to be 17,977, m addition to whom were 6,790 regular 
attendants at Friends’ Meetmg Houses, but not in full memberslup. The 
body was represented m Parhament by ten members. 

24 The lowering, pnor to the removal, of the equestrian statue of the 
Duke of WeUington at Hyde Park Cornei commenced The statue was 
erected on September 30, 1846. 

The election at Mallow resulted in the return of the Nationalist 
candidate, Mr O’Biieu, the editor of United Iidand, by 161 votes against 
80 given to Mr. Naish, the newly appointed Sohoitor-Geuaral 

— Bank rate of discount reduced, after a poi'iod of eighteen weeks, horn 
6 to 4 per cent The reserve of com stood at 12,377,0651. — being a propor- 
tion of 44^ per cent to the liabihties. 

The silver wedding of the Crown Pimce and Princess of Prussia 
(Prmcess Eoyal of England) celebrated at Berhii , but m consequence of tho 
recent death of Pimoe Charles of Prussia the Court feslmtiea and* public 
fetes were postponed 

26. A duel took place at St Geimam, near Pails, between Aur4lien 
Scholl, the joumahstj and Dr. Fonfcame, m consequence of tlie latter having 
rudely msulted the former in a cafd The duel was with swords, and Dr, 
Fontame was slightly wounded. 

27 A portion of the remauis of tha Spanish hero, El Oid, and lus wife 
Ximena, which m some unexplained manner had been transported to Big- 
marmgen, m Germany, by a M. de Salm-dyk, restored by Prince Ohailes of 
HohenzoUem The ceremony took place at Madrid, when King AJphonso, 
surrounded by his Court and the representatives of the province of Castdle, 
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lecejved the urn, pending lia reatoiation to the cathedra] of Buigos or the 
ohuioh of Ooidava, where the sepulchie of the Oid is shown 

28 Oaptam Mayet, a Fienehman, who for two montlis had been making 
balloon ascents flora the Eetuo Gaidens, Madrid, met with a fatal accident 
The balloon, aMontgolfiei, was a laigo one, and oonsideied perfectly safe. 
In consequence of the lugh wind, Captain Mayet had to descend rather 
hurriedly and, falling on a populous suburb of the city, got entangled m the 
housetops, and tlie Frenchman was thrown down into the stieet below and 
killed 


FEBRUARY. 

1 The Jfeuniuj e Castle, on her voyage from Shields to Cluna, foundered 
duimg a gale in the Bay of Biscay Befoie getting clear of the Chaimel her 
steering geai had been destroyed, and latei on the saloon was crushed and 
carried away , the passengers escaping in their nightdresses to the engine- 
room Fuidmg the stoke-hole fiUmg with watei, a boat was got leady, into 
which eight peisons scrambled , but almost iiniuediately the slup sank with 
thirty 01 forty souls on boaid For three days the boat was tossed about, 
the passengeis being without food, and with little clothing On the evemng 
of the tlurd day they woie picked up by a passmg ship and conveyed to 
Boulogne 

2 The mqmry mto charges of conspiracy at Duhlm resumeif, when eight 
of the prisoners m custody were chaiged with having mm’deied Loid 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr Bmke m May 1882 

— An accident occurred on a railway m Hungary, constructed on the 
plan of the Biglu line A tram of twelve loaded coal tracks was gomg up 
the hiU, when the teeth of the engmo broke, and the tram began to fall 
back, and with mcreasmg speed rushed down the valley, wheie it was dashed 
to pieces — seven women bomg killed and as many workmen seriously 
injured 

— Representative teams of the Cambridge University and London La 
Crosse Clubs met for the fiist time at Willesdon Green — the laitei bemg 
ultimately victorious by tliree goals to one 

— Tivo gomekeejiers muidered by poachers early in the evening, at 
Harelan, near Pool, Glasgow, Renfiawshiie. 

“• Disastrous floods occurred in vaiious parts of the United States ; Ohio, 
Indiana, and Westein Pennsylvania especially suffering Many large towns 
Were mundated, notably Cleveland (Oluo) and Biadford (Penns ), and 
throughout the country cattle and live stock were swept away by the freshets 
m large numbers, 

6 Lord Elcho succeedecl to the vacancy created in East Lothian by his 
father’s snooession to the Eaildom of Wemyas HiS opponent Mr, Finlay, 
the Liberol candidate, polled 400 votes, to 492 given to Lord Elcho 

— The work of clearmg away the Law Oouits adjoining Westminster 
Hall commenced. The materials, fittings, etc, having been previously sold 
by public ootion. 
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9 Prmce Napoleon brought before the Ghamhre des mv,M mi Accusation, 
which at onoe decided that there were no giomids for the prosecution. The 
Prince was immediately set at liberty 

10 Miss Booth and hei companion, Miss Chailesworth, expelled from 
the canton of Geneva , Miss Booth, for not pioducmg an account of a oalleo- 
tionmade at a Salvation meeting in Decombei, and Miss Charlesworth because 
she was not furnished with the written authoiity of her parents to reside in 
the canton, and because after being examined for tlnee hours on Saturday 
in camel d she objected on conscientious gromids to undeigo a second exami- 
nation on Sunday 

12 Great floods prevailed over nearly the whole of England, especially 
in the imdland and southern counties Windsor Castle was the centle of a 
district wholly covered by water, communication by road bemg impossible, 
and by railway much impeded All romid the coast severe storms were 
reported, and great damage done to shippmg, haibours, and sea-coast towns 

— Mr John Blight, MP, presided at the opening of the new In- 
firmary, Rochdale, the gift of Mr Thos Watson to that town 

16 Bank rate reduced to per cent , the stock of bulhon bemg 
22,606,0221 , the total leseive 13,287,8821 , and its pioportion to habilities 
46 pel cent 

— Parliament assembled and opened by Royal Oomnussion 

17 SernJus floods repoited m various paits of the United States The 
Ohio lose to an unpiecedented height, carrymg destiuction in its course 
60,000 people being depiived of shelter Along the entire ooiuse of the 
Mississippi similai devastation occuried 

18 The embalmed body of Riohaid Wagner, which had been brought 
from Vemce to Bayreuth, mteired in the tomb built by Wagnei himself in 
the grounds of his vflla Wahnfiied The enoimous funeiol procession opened 
with the Bayieuth fiie biigade, with then blight helmets ciaped, followed by 
the funeral heralds, the hand of the 7th Infantiy, and one aftei the other the 
numerous deputations, cariying wieaths Bohind them came the carnages, 
carrying a pile of wreaths, and then the heaise, accompanied by the whole 
of the oleigy of the city The pall was borne by eight of Wagner’s most 
intimate fnends The oofim was followed by his son Siegfried, as principal 
mourner, and the aides-de-camp lepresentmg tlie King of Bnvaiia 

21 According to a Parliamentary paper, tlie voluuteei forces enrolled 
at the close of 1882 weie 207,336, of whom 199,374 woie efficient , 6,692 
officers (328 of whom had passed examinations in tactics) and 1,129 seigeaiits 
had earned the extia grant for pioflciency, and 177,878 had been present at 
inspections The efficients of each arm weie. Light Hoise, 210 , Artilleiy, 
36,691 , Engineers, 8,661 , Mounted Rifles, 38 , and Rifles, 103,984 

22. The heart of Pius IX solemnly deposited in the vaults below St 
Peter’s, and peimanently placed in a marble um close to the tomb of tlie 
Stuarts 

23. A violent explosion heard at Ganshortcli, nsai Biussels, and a man 
named Mdtayer found in a ditch mortally injured by the explosion of a bomb 
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ho had in lua pocket A companion named Oyvoet waa subsequently airested 
and afterwards extradited at the demand of the French Government for 
connection with anarchist plots at Lyons, both men havmg been condemned 
by default m Fiance 

— At the Missouri Penitentiary, Jefferson city, where 1,400 convicts 
werS undergoing sentence, a mutmy broke out, and the ringleader, named 
Johnson, set Are to the buildmgs When the warders rushed to put out the 
flames, the convicts cut the hose The alarm-bell was rung, and the male 
population of the town at once formed a cordon lound the burnmg prison 
The majority of the convicts (1,160) surrendered almost at once , but Johnson 
and some others endeavoured to force their way out, and were captured 
Several prisoners weie burnt, and many hurt in attempting to escape , others, 
however, assisted m extmgmshing the flames 

24 Mr JohnMorley, for many years editor of the FmimgMly Bemew, 
and moie recently of the PaU Mall GaaeUeBjad Macmillan’s Magannc, elected 
member (Radical) for Newcastle-on-Tyne by 9,443 votes, agamst 7,187 given 
to Ml Gamsfoid Biuoe, Q 0 , the Conservative candidate 

— Mr Harrmgton, whilst undergoing a sentence of imprisonment for 
an inflammatory speech, elected without opposition for the county W estmeath 

26, A daughter bom to the Duchess of Albany at Windsor Castle 

— A desperate attempt made near Cornamona (near the scene of the murder 
of the two Huddys) to murder another of Lord Ardilaun’s bailiffs, named Flynn 

26 The petition against the election of Mr Coleridge Kinnaud for Sahs- 
bury dismissed The chief charge against lum was the employment of 78 voters 
and 136 non voters as agents, m an election where he polled only 966 votes 

27 A bomb, charged with gunpowder, thrown into the courtyard of the 
Austrian ambassador’s palace at Rome 

28 Colonel K.lng-Harman, a Conservative, returned for Dublm County 
by 2,614 Votes, agamst 1,428 polled by Mr McMahon, the Pamelhte candi- 
date At Portarlmgton Mr. Frank Biewster, a Oonseivative, received 
70 votes, against 67 given to Town-Counoilloi Mayne, who stood as a 
Nationalist, 


MARCH. 

i Bank rate reduced to 3 pet cent 

— The festivities of the silver wedding of the Crown Prince of Prussia 
and the Prmcess Royal of England, mteirupted five weeks previously hy the 
death of the Emperor’s brothei;, Prmce Charles, celebrated with full 
splendour Amid the processions of the 'Troubadours and the Queen of 
Love m the White Palace at Berlm, one gay pageant was especially m 
honour of the Prmcess — the Court of “the High, Mighty, and Magnificent 
Empress, Queen Elizabeth ” 

— Baron Nordenskgdld, as chief of the Vega expedition, claimed of the 
States-General of Holland the 26,000 fi offered by that body in 1606 for the 
discovery of a north-east route to Oluna. 

2. Oantomd Government of Geneva rejected Mias Booth’s appeal agamst 
summary expulsion of herself and Miss OharlesWorth, on the ground that 
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slie ■was the hierarchical head of the Salvation Army in S-witzerland , and, 
as such, responsible for its acts, which were destructive of pubho order and 
peace 

3 Dr Benson “confirmed” at Bow Chuich, Oheapside, as Archbishop 
of Oaiitorbury , the Bishops of London and of the prmcipal dioceses pf the 
southern province actmg as Queen’s Oommissioners on the occasion 


6 Foote, the editor of the Fieethinkei newspaper, convicted at the Old 
Bailey of the publication of blasphemy, sentenced by Mr Justice North to 
one year’s imprisonment with hard labour , Ramsey, the publisher, and 
Kemp, the printer of the pubhcation, respectively sentenced to nine and 
thiee months’ imprisonment At the previous trial, the jury havung been 
unable to agree upon their veidict, were discharged , and Mi Justice Noith 
ordered the case to be retried again at once, with a fresh panel 

6 Wrotham Park, Bainet, a seat of the Earl of Strafford, totally de- 
stroyed by fire , the piotuies, plate, and much of the furniture being saved 
The house was built by Admual Byng m 1764, Lorn designs by ’Ware 


9 The judgment of the Oouit of Appeal, in the case of Eobaits v the 
Oity Corporation, although technically adverse to the ex-Remembranoer, was 
morally a decision in his favour Mr Robarts succeeded in vindioatmg 
himself and in eliciting strong judicial disapprobation of the conduct of the 
Corporation The judgment was a distinct censme upon the unfair way m 
winch the Common Council had pietended to adjudicate upon the vague 
charges circulated against Mr Robaits without affording hun any adequate 
opportunity of refuting them The Common Council having called upon 
the Remembrancer to resign, had a week later displaced hmi under a 
Standing order as to annual election nevei before so enforced, and now 
made no other defence than that by this order the tenure of office liad ceased 
by effluxion of time The Master of the RoUs (Su G. Jessel) held that, “in 
good Sense and honesty,” Mr Robaits’s tenure of his office was dining good 
conduct, condemned the proceedings of the Common Council by which that 
tenure was discontinued, but admitted the validity and apphcation of the 
order as to yearly election Mr Robarts’s contention that the case was one 
of dismissal was therefore deolaied by the court to be untenable 

10 Colonel Gerard Smith (Liberal) returned for ‘Wycombe by 1,106 
votes, agamst 657 polled by Major Carson, the Conservative candidate 

14. Sir Robert Phillunore, after sixteen years’ service as Judge of the 
Admiralty Court and Dean of the Arches, took his leave of tlie har. 


— The “ Drink Bdlof tlieUmted Kmgdom,”a3 made out by Mr Hoyle, 
showed the foUo-wmg figures — 


British spiiits i 
Foieign spnits. 

Wine 
Beer . 

British wines, estimated 


18B2 

£28,664,264 
9,960,426 
12,988,164 
. 78,268,616 

. 1,600,000 
£126,251,369 


£28,780,719 

0,964,318 

14,080,281 

72,800,142 

1,600,000 


£127,074,460 


In 1880 the total was 122,279,2781 ; 1879, 128,143, 8b3h , 1878, 142,188,9001 j 
1877, 142,007,2311. , 1876, 147,288,7691. In 1876 the expenditure per head 
was 41. 9s , m 1880, 31, 10s. lid , m 1881, 31. 126 lOel , and in 1882, 
31. 17s 7tl. 
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15 A room m the office of the Local Government Board, Whitehall, 
completely wreclred by the explosion of a quantity of nitio-glycerine, placed 
msida the balustrade of one of the windows No lives were lost, but the 
explosion shattered much glass in the neighbourhood About the same time 
(9 p M ) a vessel fiUed with the same explosive, and with a fuse attached, 
was found in close pioximity to the Times printing-office 

— Contrary to custom, the University boat-race rowed (Tliuisday) in 
the evening Tlie names and weights of the ciews were as follows — 

OXPOED Cambbidge 

st lb at lb 

1 G. C Bourne, New (bow) 10 11^ 1 B 0 Giidley, Thud Trm 

2 B S de Havilland, Corpus 11 4 (bow) 10 7 

5 G S Fort, Hertford 12 0 2 F W Fox, First Trinity 12 2 

4 E L Baxley, Biasenose 12 65 d 0 W Moore, Chnst’s 11 I'S 

B D H Maclean. New 13 2^ 4 P W Atkm, Jesus 12 1 

6 A E Pateison, New Inn 6 F B ChmobiU, Third Trm 13 4 

Hall 13 1 6 S Swann, Trinity Hall 12 12 

7 G Q Eoberts, Heitfoid 11 1 7 S Faubau-n, Jesus 18 4 

L B West, New Inn Hall F 0 Meyiiok, TrmityHall 

(stroke) 11 0 (stroke) 11 7 

E H Lyon, Heitfoid (cox ) 8 1 PL Hunt, Cavendish (oox ) 8 1 

At 5 40 P M a wretched start was made, the Oxford gettmg slightly the 
advantage in the scramble West led oft with 42 strokes to the muiute, and 
at the fourth or fifth stroke quickly drew Ins boat away, although Meynck, 
the Cambridge stroke, was rowuig 40 to the minute At the London Boat- 
club’s boathouse they were three-quarters of a length ahead, ai;d tins was 
increased to a length at the Craven Steps, whioh were reached m 2 minutes 
29 seconds Here a snowstorm, which had long tlireatened, burst forth, and 
the rest of the race was rowed agamst blinding snow Eormding Craven 
Pomt the rowing of the Oxonians became slightly irregular , while, as a set- 
off, the steering of the Cambridge coxswain here became very erratic, At 
the Crab Tree, a little nioie than a mile from the start, there was a clear 
length between the boats , but shortly befoie Hammersmith Suspensioii- 
biidge a spurt on the part of the Cambridge boat gave it some advantage, 
though it was full in tho wash of the leading boat At the bridge, whioh 
was reached m 8 mmutes 9 seconds, Oxford was nearly three lengths in 
front. Another spurt off Chiswick Eyot was made by the Cantabs Li 
Oomey Beach, however, the Oxonians got togethei again, and both crows 
settling down to their noimal stiokas of 30 for Cambridge and 36 for Oxford 
it was soon that Oxford still drew away Baines railway-biidgo was reached 
in 1'7 imnutes 32 seconds, with moie than two oleai lengths between the 
boats Cambridge, though struggling couiageously to the last, were beaten 
at the Ship by four boats’ lengths , the tune of the wnuiing boat bemg 
21 mmutes 18 seconds 

10 Forest City, California, totally destioyed by fire Seventy-six 
buildmgs of importance were burnt, hundreds of people rendered houseless, 
and property to a large amount consumed 

— Aocordmg to an official return the pliylloxeia had destroyed nearly 
2,000,000 acres of vines m France, and 1,600,000 acies more had been 
attacked, and more or less affected m their yield About 60,000 acres had 
Withm the last year or twm been replanted, and the young vmes dosed With 
sulphate of carbon, while 30,000 aoies newly planted were protected by sub 
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mersion , 40,000 aoi’ea more -weie planted with Ameiieaii vines Seventeen 
fresh districts weie invaded during the yeai 1882 

17 At 'Windsor Oastle, the Queen slixiped upon soma sians, and falhng 
apramed her knee Although at hrat regarded as of but alight importance, 
the aocident was the souice of much paui and inconvenience to Hei Majesty 
for many weeks 

19 At a meeting of the Privy Oouncil, Lord Cailmgford took Ins place 
as Lord President, in succession to Bail Spencer 

— Railway ooUiaion outside Grlasgow station, lesulting in the death of 
four peisons, and serious injuries to twelve othois 

20 The eruption of Mount Etna assumed serious propoitions An 
earthquake at Oatama was followed by fresh shocks and the opening of 
eleven fresh fissuies in the side of the mountain at a height of about 3,600 
feet, and lava issued, hut soon ceased to flow The inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding villages, however, passed the mght m the fields The trees in the 
threatened districts weie hung with oflermgs and wav candles devoted to 
patron saints Theie had been no eruption on the southern flank of the 
mountain, imtil the present one, since 1792 

24 At St Paul’s Oathcdial, during the aftei-nooii service, George 
Campion, a “maker of agricultiual implements,” after the singing of the 
anthem, rushed up the olioir, leapt upon the Communion Table, and flung 
down the oioss and candlesticks He was brought up before the city justices 
and aenten'Sed to a flue of , which was paid foi lum by a sympathetic fiiond 

27 At Miskolcz, in Hungary, an earthquake was felt The audience in 
the theatre were seized with panic and rushed out, and many wore injured 

— The town of Miragoane, m the island of Hayti, seized by the Mulatto 
revolutionists without opposition, most of the able-bodied men joming the 
mauigents , and, in a subsequent attack by the Government tioops, were 
defeated with severe loss 

28 Judge Lawson passed aentenoo on twelve membeis of the Irish 
“Patriotic Brotherhood,” condemning ten of them to ten years’ penal 
seivitude, and the others to seven and five years’ each, “foi conspiring to 
overtlirow the Queen’s anthoiity m Ireland and to murder various owners 
of land ” 

— The fourth centenary of Raphael’s birth celebrated at Rome In the 
mormng theie was a procession from the Oajntol to the Pantheon, where 
a bronze bust of the painter was nnveiled In the afternoon there was 
a further commemoration in the hall of the Hoiatii and Ouriatii on the 
Capitol, at which the King and Queen were present The Duke Bipaldi 
reopened the Eariiesma Palace, winch had been closed for many years, and 
thousands sti earned in to look at Raphael’s frescoes In the evemng theie 
were illuminations Similar festivities took place at TJihino, Raphael’s 
birthplace. 

— At the Birmmgham Quaiter Sessions, James Hartnell, alias “Meth‘ 
ration, the gieat soer of England,” alias “Anna Ross, the seeiess of New 
York,” who claimed to be descended from Lord Lovel, was charged with 
defrauding numerous women hy sellmg them love-charms and spells A young 
Woman deposed to paying pnsonei diffeient sums of money in order to gam 
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‘ ‘ a wealtiy Adonis and live happy ever afterwards ” He was sentenced to 
nine months’ impnsonmeiit as a rogue and vagabond 

29 Enthronement of the Primate in Oanterhuiy Oathedial 

— At Liverpool, two men named Deasy and Flanagan arrested and 
charged with having m then possession explosive compounds, with the intent 
to commit a felony Deasy had arrived by the steamer from Corh, bringing 
as his luggage a package containing a large quantity of liquid dynamite 

30 Accounts received of serious raids m New Mexico and Arizona by the 
Apache Indians In the latter teriitory a United States Judge and his wife, 
and seven mliabitants, were murdered, and as many in New Mexican settle- 
ments. 

— The Warsaw Foiest Academy closed, and 109 students expelled foi 
insuhordmation 

31 Sentries posted at the New Law Courts, Somerset House, and many 
other public buildings, hitheito unguaided by soldiers 

— The remains of Professoi Palmer, Captain GiU, R N , and Lieutenant 
Charrmgton, R N , who were murdeied by Arabs during the Egyptian cam- 
paign, landed at Portsmouth The remams, which were discovered in the 
desert of Tih, by Captain Warren, R E , were oaiefully oolleoted, brought 
to this country, and subsequently interred m St Paul’s Cathedral 


APRIL. 

2 Prmoess Maria de la Paz, Infanta of Spam, and second sister of the 
King, married m the Chapel Royal, Madrid, to Prmoe Louis of Bavaria 

— A lettei from Rome to the Times described the results of the excava- 
tions at the Forum “The orator’s platform, the Rostra (forimng three sides 
of an oblong 78 ft by 43 ft 6 in ) is open to view , and its oonstiuotion of 
huge blocks of tufa restmg on a foundation of tiavortme points to it as the 
original Rostia, to which the beaks of the galleys taken at Antium, b c 338, 
were affixed The holes running thiough the wall still remain m winch the 
metal staaohions weie inserted that supported the beaks Its position is to 
ibe right of the Arch of Severus and somewhat to the fiont At the other 
end of the Foiiim is tlie Rostra Juba, which m later times superseded the 
ancient platform Documents and drawings, moreover, discovered by Signor 
Lanciam pomt to the conclusion that the ancient edifice converted mto a 
Christian Basilica byPopeHononus I , and dedicated to S Adriano A.D. 680, 
was no other than the Cmia, or rather the moie important part of it. 
While S, Adnano was the Senate Chamber propei — that is, the haU in which 
the senators met — the Cuna buildings covered the whole of the space from 
the south-east side-wall of S Adnano to the north-side wall of Santa Maitma 
and included both those edihoes The Via Bonella now passes between the 
two churches ” 

4. At Nice, the pier promenade, on the eve of its completion, totally 
destroyed by fire. 

At Berhn, the National Theatre, the largest in the capital, took fite 
from the sparks of a chimney, and, notwithstanding the iron curtaih. and use 
of incombustible scenery, was totally destroyed. 
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6 The first of a aeries of arrests m connection with the dynamite plot m 
London, made at an hotel m Southampton Street, Strand The pilsonei, who 
gave the name of Norman, subsequently turned Queen’s evidence The 
others arrested were Albert 'Wliitehead, at Birmingham, Henry Dalton, 
alias O’Oonnor, Dr Gallagher and his brother Bernard Gallagher, Wilham 
Ansburgh, and others who gave foreign names 

— According to the Daily News, arrangements foi protectmg the Houses 
of Paihament by nulitary force, when nearly completed, were abandoned at 
the instigation of the Speaker 

— Large tracts of country, bordermg on the Vistula, inmidated, forcing 
the inhabitants to take refuge in Dantzig The military, unable to break 
the ice at the mouth of the river by means of artillery, at length succeeded 
by the use of steameis 

6 The House of Lords accepted the Government pioposal to refer the 
scheme of a Channel Tunnel to a Committee of both Houses 

7 At Vallorbes, a thriving village on the slopes of the Jura, a file broke 
out m a baker’s shop, and in less than an houi 12,000 out of the 20,000 
inhabitants of the place were houseless The breeze which was blowing 
earned the flames from cottage to cottage , and on one side of the stream 
which divides the village, every buildmg, pubho and private, was destroyed, 

9 Conrad, a German, who had murdered Ins wife and four ohildien, 
beheaded at Berhn, inside the gaol, the Emperor having heen advised not to 
commute hjf! sentence 

— Mr, Justice Fry appointed Loid Justice of Appeal, m suooession to 
Sir Baliol Brett, promoted to be Master of the Rolls , and Mr A L Smith, 
of the South-Eastern Cirouit, appointed to succeed Mi Justice Fry 

— Mr Clarke’s action to recover 600i penalty from Mr Biadlaugh, MP , 
for votmg without havmg taken the prescribed oath, dismissed with costs by 
the House of Lords. 

10, The teroentenaiy of the birth of Hugo de Groot (Grotius) , the com- 
mittee proceeded to his birthplace (Delft), and a wreath was laid on his tomb 
in the old church, and an oration pronounced by tlie acting piesident of the 
committee, M Oremers 

— The trial of the “ Invinoibles ” charged with the minder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mi T H Burke, commenced at Dublui Twenty 
piisoneis were arraigned, and the five prmcipal accused — Brady, Kelly, 
Caffirey, Curley, and Fitzliarns, were tned separately 

11 In 1882, 193,687 German subjects emigrated, chiefly to the Umted 
States Of these Prussia sent out 116,000, Bavaria 12,000, and Saxony and 
Wurtemberg each 7,000 The total number of emigrants from 1871 to 1882 
was 999,386, of whom 961,704 went to the United States 

12 Specie payments resumed throughout Italy, after a suspension of 
over twenty years 

— Spanga, the Itahan suspected of the murder of Hen von Majlath, 
arrested at Presbuig On bemg apprehended, he fired several shots from a 
revolver at himself, mflictmg a serious wound m the face He was sub- 
sequently removed to Pesth He confessed to knowing the three men 
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arrested, but denied having been pieaent at the murder, and said he fled 
from Pesth because he had lobbed a doctoi’s house there 

13 The railway conneotmg Tiflis and Baku opened for traffic, thus 
brmgmg the Caspian into direct communication with the Black Sea ports 
of Batoum and Poti 

— The Goiiii Oiieulai announced that the effects of the spiam from which 
the Queen had been suffering foi some weeks, were still so severe as to 
prevent her walking or even standing foi more than a few seconds 

14, Ml 0 Biadlaugh, M P , who had been prosecuted at the instance of 
Sir Henry Tyler, for comphoity in the publioation of the Fi eetlimhei , aoqmtted 
of all share m the transaction , Loid Oluof Justice Ooleiidge, in his charge 
to the ]iiry, laying down hm mterpretation of the laws against blasphemy 

16 Heaify siiowstoim reported from Scotland, the Grampians being 
covered wnth snow fiom base to summit 

— A seiiouB file ooouned, involving the destruction of the premises 
belonging to Messis Kogan Paul, Trench & Co , m Paternoster Square. 
The fire is supposed to have oiigmated at an old hoateby ui Newgate Street, 
"The Cat and Salutation” tavern, fioni which it extended on all sides, 
destroying piopeity estimated at 160,0001 , whilst some of the losses at the 
publishers’ were wholly iiTeparable. 

— A telegram announced that the Governor of Queensland had sent a 
pohoe office! (or magistiate) across the Torres Stiaits and aimexed New 
Guinea (the largest island m the world) to the British Crown 

17 Seventeen prisoners, tried at St Petersburg for iiolitical offences, 
received sentences Five of them, accused of bemg participators in attempts 
on the lives of the two Emperois and General Strelnikoff, weie condemned to 
be hanged two to hard labour m the mmes for hfe for orgamsing msurreo- 
tion among the peasantry , and the remamder for vanous terms of imprison- 
ment and enforced labour 

18. The Prince of Bulgaria airived at Constantinople and leoeived by the 
Sultan with great distinction 

19 Statue of Lord Beaconafield, by Eaggi, elected in Parhament Square, 
unveiled by Su Staftoid Noithcote, accompamed by the Marquess of Salis- 
bury and principal members of the Conservative party 

— Parhament House, Quebec, totally destroyed by fire, the ongm of 
winch was unknowm The buildings weie of leoent date, having been 
erected to replace a previous edifice also destioyed by fire in 1854 

— Monsignoi Periaud, Bishop of Autun, received member of the 
French Academy, m succession to M Auguste Barbier He was welcomed 
to the body by M Canulle Eousset 

— The memheis of the dynamite conspiracy arrested in London and 
Bimmigliam, hi ought up at the Bow Street Police Ooui’t, and charged with 
being HI possession of a quantity of explosives with intent to^ commit a 
felony. 

20 The Charter of the Enyal College of Music received the Queen’s 
approval in Council at Oshonie 

23 In the case of Bradlangh v. Newdegate, M.P , Lord Justice Coleridge 
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decided that an action foi maintenance wonld lie agfunet Mr Hewdegate for 
mailing himself lesponsihle for the costs to be mcinied by Mr Claake m his 
action for recovering 5001 penalty from Mi Bradlangh foi voting in Parha- 
ment 

— H R H the Duke of Albany laid the foundation stone of the new 
buildmgs of the Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institute, m Bream’s 
Buildmgs, Chancery Lane 

26 A meetmg under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, held at the 
Mansion House, in support of the scheme for the extension of Univeisity 
Teachmg The pimeipal speakers were Right Honourable W E Forster, 
M P., Sir Lyon Playfair, M P , Right Honourable J G Gosohen, MP., 
Lord George Hamilton, M P , Lord Reay, and Professoi Stuait, of Cam- 
bridge 

— The Irish Land League Convention opened its sittuigs at Philadelphia 
Messrs Patrick Egan, James Mooney, Jolm Deny, &o , were among the 
members present The section headed by O’Donovan Rossa held meetmgs 
apart 

26 Two deputations, one fiom the Oliambei of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom, and the other fiom the Associated Ohambei of Oommeico, waited 
on Lord Granville to iiige tliat the Government should give its direct aid to 
the outtmg of another canal in the East 

27 The navigation of the Neva formally opened by the Commander of 
the Petei and Paul fortiess 

— The Qaxette dontamed a Queen’s proclamation oatablisliing the older 
of the “ Royal Red Cross,” a decoration for nurses who devote themselves 
to the oaie of the sick and wounded of tho Army and Navy 

28 Meeting held at Croydon to stunulate local zeal for the preservation 
of the old arohiepiscoiial pialaoe, at present used as a school, but of which 
the lease was about to expue 

30 The newly-appointed Bishops of Llandaft (Aichdeacon Lewis) and 
Truro (Dr Wilkinson) did homage at Osborne 


IMAY, 

1 Accordmg to a return published in the Oiiaidian it appeared that m 
London and the suburbs vestments weie used m thirty seven oliurches as 
agamst the same number in 1882, incense in ten, as against the same 
number , altar-hghts m sixty-four as against fifty-nine, and the eastward 
position in 304 as against 270 The number of cliurohes in which altai- 
hghts and the eastward position were used was greater than it had over 
been, but in 1876 incense was used in eight ohurcliea in which it had since 
been discontmued 

— Bishop of Llandaff enthroned at Ins cathedial by the Bishop of 
Dover in his capacity of Archdeacon of Canterbury 

— The new road connectmg Hamilton and Grosvenoi Places thrown 
open for pubhc u?e The cost of this improvement, which necessitated the 
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tlirowing back of the teiumplial arch, at the top of Constitution HiU, was 
about 28,000J, 

The International Exliibition of AniBterdam, especially intended to 

display colonial pioducts, opened witb great ceremony by the King of 
Holland 

2' The National Libeial Club, maugurated by a banquet at the Aquarium, 
at wlucli Mr Gladstone, Earl Granville, and Mr John Morley, M P , were 
the prmoipal speakers 

3 At the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, a fire broke out 
just as the guests of the Eoyal Caledonian BaU were leaving The Grand 
Lodge Room and Temple were destroyed, as were also the portraits of the 
Grand Masters smce 1776 

4 Lord Dufferm left Egypt, having handed to Sherif Pasha Iiis report 
on the condition of the country, 

6 A dreadful explosion took place at the shell factoiy at Pnddy’s Hard, 
near Portsmouth Harbour Some men were engaged in filling shells, and 
it is supposed that by some means a fuse must have become igmted The 
buildmg was destroyed, and of the seven men at work six were either killed 
on the spot 01 died shortly afterwards 

6 Guion steamer Alaska arrived at New York (Sandy Hook) in 6 days 
23 hours, 48 minutes after leaving Queenstown, the shortest passage (west- 
wards) on lecord 

7 The Royal College of Music at Kensmgton Gore opened bjrthe Prmoe 
of "Wales, when the director, Mr George Grove, announced that 100,0001 
had been raised and fifty scholarships founded, of which fifteen were to 
provide for the mamtenance as well as future mstruotion of scholars Mr 
Grove, Mr George Maofanen, and Mr Arthur SuUivan received the honour 
of knighthood on the occasion The buildmg had origmally been erected 
by Sir Charles Freake for the National Tiainmg School of Music, and by 
him was presented to the Royal Collage of Music 

9 The town of Croydon received a loyal chaitei of mcorporation 

— Presidmg at a breakfast at Exeter Hall “ General ” Booth stated that 
the total marketable value of the Salvation Army’s property was more than 
160,000? , and that the mortgages on it did not exceed 40,000? 

10 Bank late of discount raised to 4 per cent , the cash and bulhon 
standing at 20,648,208? , and the reserve at 10,307,183? , leaving a propor- 
tion of 33f pel cent to the Labilities 

— New Cential Fish Market, adjoinmg the Smithfield Meat Market, 
erected by the Corporation of the City of London at a cost of 28,000? , 
formally opened by the Lord Mayoi and Sheriffs The new maiket was 
intended to lelieve the pressure of tiafflc upon Bdhngsgate 

12 The Fisheries Exhibition at the Horticultural Gardens, Kensington, 
opened in great state by the Prmce of "Wales on behalf of tho Queen 

13 The foreign fisher-guls and tliose fiom Newhaven who had taken 
part in the opemng ceiemony of the Fisheries Exhibition, received at Marl- 
borough House by the Prmcess of "W'^ales The Prmoe and Prmcess, with 
the young Princes and Prmcesses, and Prmce Henry of the Netherlands, 
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went out on the lawn to meet the visitora, with whom they talked foi some 
time The fishei-folk weie afterwards enteitained in the servants’ -hall, and 
then taken in carnages, provided hy the Baioness Buidett-Ooutts, to the 
Zoological Gardens, where they met fifty of the Irish fishermen The whole 
party were subsequently taken to the house of the Baioness in Piccadilly 

14 A terrible accident occuraed at Lookeibie, whore the main line of 
the Oaledoninn Eailway is joined by the branch running by Dumfries and 
Newton Stewart to Stiamaei and Portpatiick, on the western coast of 
Wigtonsluie At half past eleven a goods tram from Cai lisle had finished 
its shunting operations at Lockeibie, and was moving out of the station 
northwards, when an express from Straniaer plunged into it, knocking over 
some of the trucks and fouling the line Almost immediately after the 
coUision the down tiain from Glasgow and Edinbmgh came up and dashed 
into the mUee at the rate of fifty mdea an hour This tiam was composed 
of about a dozen carnages of various lands, foi London, Manchestei, and 
Liverpool, and was drawn by two powerful engmes When the leading 
engine reached the middle of the station it left the metals and dashed mto 
the platform, tearing away first of all about twenty yards of the wooden 
platfoinn It next ploughed into the portion of the platform wluoh is built 
of sohd masonry, and broke the flagging and stonework mto shapeless dihm 
for a distance of forty yards furthei It then fell upon its side, but con- 
tinued working and tlnwmg out steam The driver and the flieman weie 
killed on the spot The second engine maintained its position on the rails 
eighty or mjiety yaids further, but wrought a toriible amount of destruc- 
tion One side of the express was stripped almost from end to end by 
oommg in contact with the disabled trucks of the goods train on the up 
line Pirst-olass oairiagos, tluid-class, composites, and sleeiniig-saloona had 
all shared the same fate In some, the whole of one aide was torn off com- 
pletely, seats weie broken and dislocated, and all aiound lay strewn splin- 
tered panels, bioken glass, doois of carnages smashed into long strips , 
heiaand theie a pair of wheels of a dismembered truck or pieces of torn 
01 twisted iron helped to make a picture of rurn seldom paralleled The 
express had been ver-y full of passengers, many of whom were returning 
from home for Whitsun holidays, and how so many escaped injuiy is extia- 
ordinary Only two passengeis were actually killed, but a very large 
number weie seriously mjured 

15 Particulars published of a small company, under the ohammonship 
of the Duke of Mailboiough, fonned to smvey a rival route to tlie Suez 
Canal— a waterway through Palestine from Acie to the liead of the Gulf of 
Akabah The company proposed to make a canal 200 feet wide and forty 
feet deep, from Haifa, in the Bay of Acio, through the plain of Jezreel to 
the valley of the Joidan, a distance of twenty-five miles. Another canal 
would be cut from the head of the Gulf of Akabali to the Dead Sea, of 
winch the level is many hundred feet below that of tire two open seas to bo 
connected If, however, the two coirals could be successfully carried out, 
an mland sea about 200 miles long, varymgin width fromthieo to ten miles, 
and deep enough to float vessels of the largest size, would connect the 
Mediterranean with the Eed Sea, and 300 squaie miles of countiy, chiefly 
desert, would bo submerged 

17 The session of the old Catholic Synod held at Zuiich under the 
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presidency of Bishop Heizog, who repoitecl the cause in the Bernese Jura^ 
to he almost lost Nearly every congregation of that distiict have returned' 
to Eomaa Cathohoism In Lrizera, Geneva, and Aaigau the prospects were 
inoie satisfactory 

17 At Bonn the synod of the old Oatholics, under Bishop Beinhens, was 
hut spaisely attended, and much disappointment expressed at the hostihty 
shown to the movement in Germany and France 

18 Cyclones burst over large districts of Wisconsm, Minnesota, Illinois, 
and Missouri Houses were destroyed, and many waggons weie swept into 
Lahe Michigan, over winch were laised spiral columns of water Bighty- 
thiee persons are reported to have been killed and 340 injured 

19 Heavy rams and the melting of the snow on the moiintams led to the 
ocounence of serious floods m Dakota, washing away the greater part of 
Anchor City and Golden Gate, above Deadwood, and sweeping away all 
houses ill Deadwood on the low'ei levels Timely telegraph warning was 
given, but several lives were lost, and ^700,000 worth of property was 
destroyed 

21 The “Cock” tavern m Fleet Street, a well-known and song-cele- 
brated resort, datmg from the time of Charles I , sold for 3,1001 , the pui- 
chaser oovenantiiig to expend 6,0001 on the building 

22 The Czar of Russia made his State entry into the city of Moscow and 
took up his residence at the Kremlin 

23 King and Queen of Portugal amved at Madrid on Utyisit to the 
Spamsh Royal family, and received m great state, and much popular enthu- 
siasm. 

— The “Derby” stakes at Epsom won by Sir F Jolmstone’s St Blaise, 
by Heniut— Fusee (C Wood), defeating the favourite, Lord Falmouth’s 
GaUiard (placed 3rd), and a field of eleven starters. Time, 2 minutes 48 
seconds 2-6ths 

24 The remanis of Isabella, Queen of Denmaik, sister of the Emperor 
Charles V , who died at Ghent, in 1626, disinterred and transmitted to 
Denmaik at the request of the King 

— Brooklyn Budge over the East River, oomiectmg New York with 
Brooklyn, opened with great ceiemomal in the presence of Piesident Arthur 
and the Fedei-al and State officials The budge is tlie largest suspension 
budge m the world, bemg 6,989 ft , oi upwards of a mile long over all , the 
mam span is 1,695^ ft , and the land spans between the two towers and the 
anchorages 930 ft each The towers are 271+ ft above the water, 104 ft 
by 69 ft at the bottom, and 136 ft by 63 ft at the top The roadway is 
85 ft wide, 119 ft above the water at the rise from the towers, and 136 ft 
at the centre It is divided into five avenues, the two outside for velucles, 
the two-mnei for tram-cais, and the middle one, 12 ft above tho rest, for 
foot-passenger’s Tho whole cost, moludmg the land required, was originally 
estimated at ,310,800,000, but has reached ^'16,600,000, oving to changes in 
the plana involving an increase of height and tho siibstitutwn of steel for 
n-on in the cables and superstructure One hundred thousand peisons 
passed over on foot in the first twelve hours 

— The Epsom Grand Prize for tliree year olds (value of stakes 3,837?.) 
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won by Prince SoltykofF’s Padlock (Rossitei) 8 st 3 lb , 1^ mile Time, 
2 min 3 see, l-6th , eight started 

26 According to a House of Ooinmons lotmn of the chinches, chapels, 
and buildings registered f 01 religious woi ship in England and Wales, thei e 
weie — chuiohes and cliapels in winch marriages are solemnised acoordmg to 
the rites of the Established Ohiiich, 14,673 Places of worship certified 
under Acts 16 and 16 Vict , c 36, and 18 and 19 Vict , c 81 — Pie&byteiians 
Ohuich of Scotland, 6 , United Presbyterians, 7 , Presbyterian Ohiiich in 
England, 67 , Piesbyteiiaii Church of England, 201 , Independents, 2,603 , 
Baptists, 2,243 , Moravians, 34 , Roman Catholics, 824 , Society of Fiiends, 
376 , Umtarians, 124 , Wesleyans, 6,469 , New Connexion, 200 , Piimitive 
Methodists, 3,826 , Bible Chiistians, 496, United Methodist Piee Cliuioh, 
1,230 , other Wesleyan Methodists, 66 , Calvimstic Methodists, 896 , 
Countess of Himtnigdoii’s Connexion, 36 , New Jerusalem Oluiioli, 39 , 
Catholic Apostolic Chmoh, 47 , Latter Day Saints, 47 , .Tews, 80 , all others, 
1,371 , total, 21,343 Acoordmg to Mi Mann’s religious census there weie, 
in 1861, 14,077 ohurohes, and 20,390 other places of worslup 

— The London Corporation, in pursuance of a petition by the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, and coimcillois, made an order diiectmg that “all issues 
or inquuies at Nm P'lius which would otherivise be tned and executed 
withm the county of the city of London shall for evei hereafter be tried and 
executed at the new Courts of Justice ” 

The Oaks Stakes at Epsom (value 3,4761 ), won by Loid Rosebeiy’s 
Boniue Jeftn, by Macaroni — Bonnie Agnes (.1 Watts), defeating tiro favourite 
Captain Maoholl’s Rookery, and a field of fourteen staitors Tune, 2 min, 
63 sec 

26 The “Queen’s Birthday Gazette” contamed the list of the first 
recipients of the Royal Rod Cross, instituted under tiro warrant of April 23 
The names comprised those of the Ptmeoss of Wales, the Ciowii Piinoess of 
Prussia, Viscountess Strangford, Miss Nightingale, and many members of 
Catliolio and Protestant sisterhoods devoted to nursing 

27 The Empress Eugdnie had a naiiow escape as she was leturning from 
the North Camp Roman Catholic chm’ch at Aldershot One of the horses 
began to plunge and the otliei hoiso also became very restive, and at length 
one of the animals got Ins hind leg over the carnage pole With the aid of 
some passers by the Ex-Empress was extricated from her dangerous position 
and walked home with her attendants 

— The coronation of the Czar and Czarina took place at Moscow, amidst 
general enthusiasm, and accompomed by the most gorgeous ceremonials, 
religious, civd, and military , all the crowned heads of Buiope being repie- 
sented by members of then families, and the majoiity of the tiibutaiy princes 
attending in peisoii The wdiole proceedings lasted a fortnight 

28 Disturbances took jilace at St Peteisbmg on the occasion of the 
promulgation of the Imperial ukaso defining the limits of the reforms and 
benefits accorded by the Czar on his coionation 

29 A meetmg attended by 280 members of the Liberal party hold at the 
Foreign Oflice, to hear from Mr Gladstone a statement regarding the state 
of public business and the inospects of legislation during the session , Whilst 
a meeting of the Conservative party took place at the same time at tlie 
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Carlton Oluli to consiclei Uie attitude to bo adopted towards the Agiicultural 
Holdings Bill 

SO Mi Justice Bany appomtod to the Irish Court of Appeal m the place 
of Loid Justice Dersy, deceased 

31 The Geneial Assembly of the Fioe Church of Scotland debated at 
great length the mstrumental music question Principal Bamy moved a 
resolution iii favoiii of granting liberty to congiegations in the matter Sir 
H Moiicrieff, who proposed a resolution foi delay, was supported by the 
Begg party and the Higlilandeis The discussion was continued until eleven 
at night, and it lesulted in a majoiity of 300 to 269 in favour of Piincipal 
Eaiiiy’s pioposal 


JUNE. 

1 In Hhnois, a site upon Lake Michigan, near Greenbay City, havhig 
been given by a layman, every paiish of the diocese was permitted to own 
a lot of land, on condition of erecting on it a cottage for its clergyman and 
family to occupy during the excessive heat of the summer. The name given 
to the place was Anapauma 

2 A medallion portrait of Qaiibaldi, presented to the Duke of Sutherland 
by the Italian lesidents m London, unveiled at Stafford House, wheie it 
was affixed on a memoiial tablet Mr Gladstone paid an eloquent tribute 
to the oharactei and caieei of Gaiibaldi 

3 Grand Prix de Pans won by Due de Castries’ Frontiii (English bred), 
defeating St Blaise, the winner of the Dei by, by half a neck, and'Six otlieis 
Time, 3 mm 20 sec 

— Two vessels heavily laden with fiesh herrings havmg arrived early in 
the mommg at Strome Fen’y, Eoss-shire, it was deemed desirable, oon- 
aidermg the heat of the weathei, to despatch them at once to the southern 
markets The railway officials oonimenced the work of transferring the 
fish from the boats, but were violently interrupted by the fishermen 
Several encounters took place, m oU of which the fisheimen, bemg much 
the most numeious party, came oft victors Constables weie telegraphed 
for, and they arrived by special tiain fiom Dingwall They charged the 
mob repeatedly, but were mvaiiahly driven back, and at length they returned 
to DingwaU In the afirays several persons were injured, and subsequently 
arrests weie made and the Sahbataiian iioteia committed foi trial, convicted, 
and finally impiisoned 

6 A duect tiain(letiain6dait), peifoiming the journey from Pans to 
Constaiitmople m 80 hours, despatched fiom Pans for the first time, aooom- 
pamod almost thioughout its loute by a severe thunderstoim Accommo- 
dation foi eating, sleeping, and dressing was provided m the cars 

7 A return issued, winch showed that fifty-eight deaths had occurred in 
1882 m the metropolitan district upon winch coioners’ Junes letiiinod a 
verdict of death from staivation, Twenty-thiee ocouned m the cential 
division of Middlesex, twenty-eight m the eastani, and three m the western, 
one in Westminster, and three m Gieeiiwich 

— ■ The despatch boat Lively, having on board the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to mqume mto the wrongs of the Skye orofteis, struck on the 
Chicken Book, about five miles from Stornoway All efforts to get her 
afloat were ineffectual and she was ultimately abandoned 
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8 About midingkt a French aeronaut, L’Hoste, Btarted fium Boulogne 
with the intention of crossing the Ohamiel The balloon look at first a 
south-easterly course, but soon changed, for a soutli-westeily one, and 
descended at Dunkuk early on the following moining Stalling after 
brealifast the aeronaut soon found himself caught by a sioim wave His 
lunbs were benumbed with cold, and the gusts of wind at times nearlj' blew 
Inin out of the car Witli ddhculty he made the balloon descend and foimd 
hmiself in the midst of a thick fog After a while the balloon lost its 
buoyancy and foil into the sea, where it was picked up by a luggei and 
M L’Hoste was conveyed in safety to Antwerp 

— Ascot race meeting concluded The piincipal events lesulted thus — 

Pniioe of 'Wales’s Stakes — Loid Falmouth’s (jaUiaid, A jis , 1) st 1 lb , 2 min 
62^ sec , mile Seven lan 

Ascot Stakes —Mi Jaidine’s Ishraael, 6 yis , 7 st 10 lbs , A min 41 spo , 2 
miles Seven lau 

Gold Vase — Mi Johnstone s Boidei MinsUel, J yis , 7 st 8 lbs , 8 mm 45 sec , 
2 miles Six lan 

Hunt flip — Ml Gerald’s Elzevu, 4 yrs , 7 st C lbs , 1 mile Twenty two lan 

Orange Cup —Mi H Peck’s Jlaioaldme, 5 yis , U st 7 lbs , 8 miles Tluee lan 

Gold Cup —Ml Lefevre’s Tristan, 6 yis , U st 4 lbs , 2-^ miles Pour ran 

Hardwioke Stakes - Mr Lefevie’s Tristan, 6 yis , 9 st 12 lbs , 2 min S7^ sec. 
1-J mile Nine lan 

Alexandia Plate —Duke ot Beaufoit’s Faugh a Ballagh, 4 yis , 9 st , 5 min 
Ail miles Foiii lan 

9 Collision took place nt a sliort distance tioiii Calais between the mail 
packet Wcna and a Fienoli bary^no A passengei on board tlie former was 
killed by a falhng mast and several otlieis mjuied A thick fog prevailed 
at the time 

— Severe tliuiidei storms leportecl fiom the midland and northern 
Counties Old Hall, Lumley near Duihani, the Post-oflioe, Ohristohuioh, 
Hants, and Llanduiab’s Chinch, Ross, struck by hghtimig The steeple 
of Pamswiok Ohuioli (near Stroud), 173 feet high, was also struck, and, 
fallmg tluuugh the bolliy tower, did great damage hut occasioned no loss 
of life 

11 Second reading of the Bill for legalising mariiage with a deceased 
wife’s sister carried in the House of Loids by 166 against 168 

— Mr Alderman Roe retmned without opposition as member for Derby 
in file place of Mr M T Bass, resigned 

— Tamatave, chief port on the east coast of Madagascar, bombarded by 
the French foi two hours, and subsequently occupied without resistance on 
the pait of the Hovas 

12. Ml Bright arrived at Biimmgham to receive the congratulations of 
the constituency he had represented for twenty-five years It was estimated 
that half a million of people were present along the line of procession 

— With reference to the fifth amuversary of the Berhn Conference, the 
Tima correspondent at Pans furnishes the following personal recollections 

“LordBeaconsfield,” he said, “ arrived in Berhn at nine m the evening 
At ten o’clock he was at Prmce Bismarck’s Suddenly the Prince said, 

‘ Let us speak of busmess 'What have you come for, iieace or war 1 ’ 

‘ Peace first,’ replied the Earl, without hesitation, ‘ and war afterwards, if I 
cannot have peace as I imdeistand it I am ready foi eithei.’ Thence- 
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foiWcttcl the Chancellor could gauge what England wanted , and it may be 
added that Lord Beaconsheld did not yield an inch except on the question of 
Batomii The Congress met on the 13th, and on the 18th the Russian 

Plenipotentiaries found that then mstructions did not allow them to make 
the concessions demanded by England as to Turkey’s light of fortifying and 
gaiiisoning the ciests of the Balkans The sittings were suspended till the 
22iid On the mormng of Friday, the 2l8t, no arrangement had been come 
to Beaconsfield engaged a special train foi Monday morning His mten- 
tioii was to reach London on Tuesday, to go to Windsor on Wednesday, and 
to meet Parliament on Thuisday with a declaiatioii of war At 3 40 Prince 
Bismaick called on him — ^for ho was confined to his room On entering 
Bisiiiaick asked Mi Oorry to let him know when it was 3 66 The con- 
versation turned on Lord Bcaconsfield’s health ‘The work of the Oongiess 
b tiling you,’ said Bismarck ‘ No,’ replied Beaconsfield, ‘ it is tune that is 
tumg mo ’ ‘ I hope,’ returned the Chancellor, ‘ you will have pleasant 
leoolloctions of your reception here We are rather unpolished but good at 
bottom ’ ‘ Oh,’ replied Beaconsfield, ‘ I shall take away the best impres- 
sions of my short stay I have found nothing but courtesy and goodwill I 
have ]ust this imnute been told that, notwithstanding all difhoulties, a 
specitil train will be ready for iiio on Monday moinmg ’ The ChanceUoi 
gave a start, and at that moiiient a message was brought him that it 
was 3 56 Beaconsfield, who did not know the reason of tins message, 
frowned The Chancellor rose, sayuig, ‘Then this is your ulhmaiwn, is it?’ 
‘ Qmte so,’ replied Beaconsfield, endeavouiing not to reioal his emotion by 
his voice Bismarck loft He knew what he wanted to know '' Through 
some mysterious leakage, the rumour at the same time spread tliat the 
Bittmg of the 22nd could not bo held It was the break-up of the Congress 
The Chancellor went duect to Qoitschakoflf, found Sohouvaloff also there, 
and two hours afterwards Lord Beaconsfield learned that the representatives 
of Austria, Russia, and England were to eonfai at the Enghsh Embassy 
Gortsohakoff, angry and vanquished, did not attend it At eleven o’clock 
the special tram was countermanded, and at midnight a telegram to the 
Times Stated that the Balkan and Bulgarian question ivas settled ‘ There 
IB still a Turkey in Europe,’ exclaimed Bismaiok, on leaimng the result ” 

Since the signing of the Beihn Treaty five of the plonipoteutiarios had 
died, Mehemet All, Hen von Bnlow, Baron Haymerle, Prmoe Gortsohakoff, 
and the Eail of Beaconsfield 

14 A trial lasting four days at the Oential Oiinunal Ooiufc, before the 
Lord Oluef Justice of England, the Master of the RoUs, and Mi Justice 
Groie, and a jury concluded Thomas Gallagher, 33, described as a phy- 
sician, Heiuy Wilson, 22, clerk, John Cm tin, 34, engineer, William 
Ansbuigh, 21, no occupation , Alfred Whitehead, 23, painter ; and Bernard 
Gallagher, 29, iron mouldei, weie mdicted for treason felony, and for bemg 
conoenied m the dyiiarmte conspiracy T GaUaghei, the biam of the con- 
spiracy, Whitehead, the mamifactuier of the explesives, Wilson and Curtin, 
their active assistants, were found guilty, and weie each sentenced to penal 
servitude for life Ansbuigh and Beiuaid Gallagher, against whom the 
evidence was faint, weie acquitted, and, as the Ciown decided not to prose- 
cute them for any tiiinoi offence, they were discharged The prisoners were 
not indicted mider the statute of treason of Edwaid III , but under the 
Treason-Felony Act of 1848, whioh was mtended to clear up some 


uncei- 
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tamties and to substitute m certaan mstances a milder sentence foi offenders 
irlio were deemed too contemptible to be executed Anothei conspiiatoi, 
named Lynch, had tinned Queen’s evidence, and mainly contributed to the 
imi'avelhng of the plot The piisoiieis were charged with conspiimg to 
“ levy wai , ” Dr Gallagher had, it was said, neverpurposed to “ levy wai,” 
even if he entei tamed any criminal mtentions It was contended tljat to 
constitute the offence anned foioe must be ariayed agamst aimed fuice, the 
might of the lobel must be pitted agamst the might of the Crown Lord 
Coleridge, however, brushed aside the difliculty, such as it was, when he 
said that the crimmal law covered all new as well as old means of carryuig 
on war , and the thiee Judges (the Lord Cluef Justice, the Master of the 
Rolls, and Mi Justice Grove) had no hesitation in lulmg that if the 
prisoners had agreed to blow up public buildings uitli a view to create 
general terioi m the hope of biingmg about the uidepeiidence of Ireland, 
they were guilty of an ofteuce within the Act When this point was dis- 
posed of, the defence of Di Gallaghei and Whitehead virtually collapsed. 
■^Vhitehead had been found in possession of an enoimous quantity of nitio- 
glyoeime He had, it was plain, maiiufactuied it in large quantities 
Gallagher and the other prisoners had brought toLorrdon suftioient explosive 
matter to do enormous damage Putting the iiifoiniei Lynch’s evidence out 
of the question, thoie ivas enough in the admitted facts to satisfy a jury 
that some of hire piisoneis had come to London with the deliberate intention 
of laying a Luge portion of it in lums If any ooiioboratioii weie needed, 
it was supplied by the informer, who was initiated in the mysteries of the 
Fenian Brotherhood m Ameiica The evidence agamst Wilson and Ourtm, 
who played iiiuror parts nr the piece, was not so complete, but then con- 
duct, too, was not easily exirlicable on any hypothesis of innocence 

16 Upwards of thuty sealing schooners mrraeised in a heavy ice held 
m the noithein part of the Gulf of St Lawience 

10 At the Victoria Hall, Sunderland, an accident occuired mvolvmg 
the death of 183 children A conjuror named Fay had been giving a per- 
formance foi the childien, and at its close began to scattei pii/es over the 
hall The ohildiaii m the galleiy, feaiful of loamg then share, rose from then 
seats and hurried down the stalls leadurg to the body of the hall Thete 
weie thiee flights of steps and the landing About the middle of the lower 
landing was a strongly constructed swinging door, about five feet wide, with 
a holt which can be let down mto a bole m the floor, so as to keep it ajar to 
the extent of twenty-two inches The object of this aiiaiigoment is, of 
course, to prevent more than one peison from passing the ticket-taker at 
once Whether any of the ohildien, when they reached this door, got 
tlirough it, IB not laiown It is piobable that two attempted to go thiougli 
the outlet at once, that they stuck in tlio narrow way, and otheis pressed 
upon them from belund, and that perliaps a third was blocked in the open- 
ing The place was then impassable, and while it was so tlie oluldieu, eight 
01 lime hunched strong, came bearing down fioin tho gallery belund tliem 
There w'as no panic, no alaim, no shout of “Fiie ' ” oi “Thieves I ” it was 
simply a rush down to gam tho closured presents The door pieveiited the 
egress of any of the clnldron from below, and the hundreds coming fast from 
the ooindois above set up a block on tho small landing between the door 
and the upper flight of steps Witlun foiii yards of this spot there was 
absolute safety, and hundreds of cluldieii stood there in comfort ; but the 
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small, upeu space inteivenmg between the stairs and the walls and door nas 
a veritable sliambles Olnlclien weie tumbled head over heels, one on'the 
top of the othei Slmeks and screams vibiatad thiough the staircases 
Moie still piessed down fioin above The children at the bottom of the 
stairs got packed as it were in a well The heap of wiithing and rolling 
humanity became liighei and higher until it lose above the heads of those 
who weie fiist jammed in the door-way, and became a mass upwards of six 
feet m height The fearful struggle in which the ohildien pulled and tore 
for bale life was all within a space of about twelve foot square, whilst the 
audience m other parts of the house weie entirely ignorant of what was 
passing, and for a tune none of the attendants even suspected anythmg to 
have gone amiss 

18 During the excavations at Rome in the small open space behind the 
apse of the church of Santa Maiia sopia Mmeiva, near the site of the 
temple of Isis and Seiapis, a small obelisk and a sphmx of basalt dis- 
covered 

21 A waterspout descended on Silesia, followed by violent ram, winch 
caused destructive floods In some places the lam fell umnteriuptedly fur 
forty houis Budges were swept away, and lailway embanlmients injuied 
to such an extent as to inteiiupt the tiaffic Seven lives were lost At 
Glatz and Neiase the watei rose 14 feet above the noimal level, reaching the 
highest point since 1829 Aftei the floods had subsided in Silesia, the Elbe 
rose 7 feet at Dresden 

20 The tenius-comt at Versailles opened as a national museum, m 
memoiy of the oath taken there by the membeis of the States-General on 
June 20, 1789 

— A fire bioke out in the Government dookyaid at Amsteidam, which 
destroyed the newly-built man-of-war, Dopyei sbcMik Zoitemio , and consumed 
seveial buildmgs and an enormous quantity of timber 

22 A general strike of telegraph operators took place throughout the 
United States, about 17,000 ceasnig to woik almost smiultaneously 

— At Peterboiough the vacancy created by the letiremeut of Mi 
"Whalley was filled by Mr Sydney Buxton (Liberal), who polled 1,438 votes, 
defeating Ma. Eeigusson (Conseivative), 1,100 

23 Loiusc Michel, a pioininent Fieiioh Sooiahst, charged with inciting 
the people of Pans to msiu’iection and pillage on Mai oh 9, fomid gudty 
with extenuatmg ciicmiistances, and sentenced to six years’ miprisoiiment, 
to be followed by ten years’ puhce supemsion 

— Seieial coses of suspected choleial) having appealed at Damietta, a 
aaiutaiy cordon was at once drawn round the town, but m spite of all pie- 
cautioiiB tlie epidemic invaded the prmcipal towms and viUagoa of Lowei 
Egypt Ahnost simultaneously nows arrived of the laiages made by yellow 
fever at Vera Cruz and m the suiiounduig distiiots 

— The International Chess Tournament held tins yeai at the Criterion 
Restaurant, London, concluded after six weeks’ duiation The wnmeis and 
their scores weie Znkertoit, 22 games, 300i, , Stemitz, 19, 1761 , Black- 
hume, 16 J, 1601 , Tchigorm, 16, 1251 , Enghseh, 15), 761 , Mackenzie, 
16), 761. , Mason, 15J, 76Z. Baion Kohsch’s prize of 261 for the best score 
agamst the pnze winners was awarded to Rosenthal , and a consolation prize 
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of 501 was divided among the othei compotitois m proportion to the 
iiumher of games won hy tliein Zukertort, a native of Berlin, waa a pupil 
of Anderssen, domiciled m this country since 1872 In 1878 he obtained 
the first piize at the Pans tomnameiit, and m 1882 at Vienna the fourth 
piize with the special prme foi the best perfoimance against the leading 
wmneis 


24 The Tell Ohaxiel, on the Lake of Luzern, winch had been restoied 
by the Society of Swiss Aitiats and decorated with frescoes by M Sttiokel- 
berg, foimally handed over to the Government of Uii m the presence of dele- 
gates of the Confederation and rejnesentatives of twenty Cantons 

26 The Prince of Wales presided at Mailboiougli House ovei a meetmg 
to consider the foundation of a Bntisli School of Archaeology and Classical 
Studies at Athens 

27 The Svu and Siaski Ship Canals connectmg the lakes Ladoga and 
Onega, opened with great ceiomony by the Emperoi and Empiess of Russia 

— The Oxfoid and Cambiidge Cricket Match oonoliided at Lords with 
the followmg result — 

OAMBEIDGE 

Fust Innings 

Mr J E K Studd, b Bastaid 2b 

Ml 0 W Wiighl, 0 Bobinson, b I’eake 102 

Hon M B Hawke, b Page 0 

Mr 0 T Htudd, o Kemp, b Peake dl 

Hon J W tlansfiold, b Peake 24 

Ml P J dePaiavicmi, b Page 1 

Ml P'J Heneiv, b Peake 1 

Ml W N lioe, b Peake 0 

JIi J A Tuinei, not out 13 

Mr C A Smith, b Page 3 

Ml H G T Topham, o Kemp, b Pago . 0 

Byes, 4 , 1-b, 10 . 11 

Total , 216 


Seeond Innmgs 
0 Wallcei, b Eobinson 1 

not ont 29 

o Kemp, b Bastaid 1 

not out 0 

0 Page, b Peake 20 


Bye, 1 . 1-b, 1 6 

Total 69 


OXFORD 


Fu'st Innings Second Innings 

Ml J G. Walkei, luii out . 16 b 0 T Studd 61 

Mr T R Hme-Haycook, b Smith . 12 o Topham, b Smith 21 

Mr 0 F. H Leslie, c Topham, b Smith 6 b Smith fa 

Ml A G Giant-Ashei, c Smith, b 0 T Studd 0 1-b-w, b Smith 19 

Ml M C Kemp, b C T Studd 1 b Smith 24 

Ml WET Bohtho, c Smith, b C T Studd 1 c Heneiy, b Smith 10 

Ml H G Buggies Duse, b Smith 6 b Smith 0 

Ml H V Page, lun out fa c Turnei, b 0 J Studd 67 

Mr E Peake, c Smith, b C T Studd 0 not out 11 

Jlr G E Robinson, lun out 8 b 0 T Studd 0 

Ml E W Bastard, not ont 1 o Smith, b 0 T Studd 6 

L b, 6 , n b, 1 6 B, 6 , 1 b, 2 , n-b, 1 8 


Total 


56 Total . 


Umpnes — LiUy white and Pullen 


28 According to an official return the numbers of matriculated students 
in the German Umversitics m the sunimei term were — Berlm, 4,062 , Leip- 
zig, 3,097 , Muiuoli, 2,296 , Breslau, 1,669 , Halle, 1,414, Tubmgen, 1,373; 
Bomi, 1,166, Gottingen, 1,104, Wurzburg, 1,086, Heidelberg, 1,019, 
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Koiugsberg, 929 , Marbiirg, 848 , Strasbuig, 840 ,'Fieiburg, 823 ; Gieifs- 
wald, 741 , Erlangen, 641 , Jena, 631 , Kiel, 447 , Giessen, 464 , Munstei, 
328 , Roatook, 231 ,— an inciease on the total of the year 1882 of 1,266 
Formerly Leipzig was at the head of all in i aspect of numbers 

29 A lire bioke out at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) in a chemical faotoiy, 
and'spiead lapidly The flames burst out on the loof of the celebiated 
Gothic Town-hall, erected in 1363 on the site of Chailemagne’s Palace Its 
two ancient towers and loof weie totally destioyed, but fortunately the great 
Coronation Hall with the magnificent frescoes reniamed umnjured All the 
documents and valuable coUectioiis weie saved Altogetliei twenty-five 
houses weie more oi less damaged, but no lives weie lost 

— Mr H B Ince, Q C (Liberal), returned for Hastings, in the place of 
Ml O Murray, by 2,138 votes, defeating the Conseivative candidate. Mi 
J H B Warnei, who polled 2,101 votes 

30 Annual Dinner of the Oobden Club held at the 81up Hotel, Gieeii- 
u loll , Bight Hon J Chamberlain pi esiding 

— Prmce and Prmcess of Wales went to Eastbourne to open the Princess 
Alice Meinoiial Hospital, and mauguiate the new Watei -works 

— Destiuctive hie oocuiied at the coach-building woiks of Messrs 
Kesteiton m Long Acre Whilst duectnig the In omen to place the hose so 
as to protect the Queen’s Theatie adjommg, Captain Shaw fell fiom the 
laddei, and a few mmutes afterwaids Enguieer Port, one of the oflioers in 
charge, met with a simflai accident Both weie at once conveyed to the 
hospital, but no seiious results ensued 

— Monaghan election resulted m the return of Mr Healy, the Nation- 
ahst candidate, who polled 2,376 votes, against Mi Monroe (Conservative)) 
2,011, and Mr Pruigle (Liberal), 274 


JULY. 

1 The Civil List Peiisioiia gianted during the yeai were as follows — 
Ml Samuel Bauson Garduier, a pension of 1501 , in lecogmtion of his 
valuable contnbutions to the histoiy of England , Mis EmmaBobnisoii 801 , 
m recognition of the services of her husband, the late Canon Bobinson, in 
the cause of public education , Mi John Hullah, 1501 , ui lecogmtion of his 
great sei vices in the adianeement of musical education iti this country, 
Mr David Wingate, 601 , in consideration of his merit as a poet, and of his 
uaiiow means of subsistence , Mis Abna Haas, 801 , in recognition of the 
position of her late husband. Dr Haas, as an Oriental soliolai, and of Ins 
impoitont services in the British Museum , Mrs Auguste Maigheieta 
Elizabeth Pnlmei, 2001 , iii lecogiution of the services of her late husband, 
Professor Pabnei, and m view of all the circumstances of the case , Pruice 
Lucien Louis Bonapaite, 2501 , in consideration of his services to hteiatuie 
and learmng , Anna Maiia Lady PaUiser, 1601 , m leoogiution of the 
Valuable services of her late husband, Sir William Pahiser, m the improve- 
ment of tlie manufacture of piojectiles and rifled ordnance , Mrs Hamette 
Scott Bussell, 901 , m consideration of the high position held by her husband 
as a naval aiclntect 
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2 At Sliafflekl, duimg the aunnal pioceasion of the Band of Hope 
elnldien, when the streets were most crowded, a dray horse took fright 
and ran toward the procession A panic ensued, many children and adults 
being knookad down and trampled upon Two cliildren were killed ajid 
many seriously injured 

3 The steamer Daphne, 600 tons, whilst being launched at Lmthouse 
yoid, Glasgow, capsi/ed, and of the 200 men on board 140 were drowned 

— Wilham Johnson, aged 46, a native of Chiistiaiisand, arrived at 
London-biidgo from Drontheim, in a boat 24ft long with 6]ft beam, and a 
depth of 2ft Ho left on the 1st June, and coasted for about four hundred 
miles to Stavangei, wheio he took in watoi, and aftei one day’s stay, left on 
the 17th With a fair wind and smooth sea he inaiiagod seven knots an 
hour He made Flainborough Hoad on the 26th Wliile in the North Sea 
he exporieiioed a north-easterly gale, and was oompellod to lie to sea-anchor 
foi two days He called in at Lyiui, and arrived in tho Thames on Monday 

4 Mr Henry living, on the eve of lus depaituie foi the United States, 
entoi tamed at a dinner in St James’s Hall, at winch 660 guests were 
present, and Lord Coleridge presided Speeches were made by the Uiuted 
States Ministei (Mr Russell Lowell), Professor Tyndall,^Mr Alma Tadema, 
R A , Lord Ooleiidgo, and Mr Irving 

— Tho King of Saxony, whilst visiting the faotoiy of Heirii Gioigi at 
Milan, in tho Provuico of Voigtland, nairowly escaped bemg killed Whilst 
ascending uwa lift the maolunery broke down, and a heavy weight falluig on 
Heir Hublei, the goveinoi of the district, killed him mstantaneously, and 
severely wounded the manager of the factory The King escaped unliurt 

— A balloon occupied by two aeronauts, a Belgian and a Frenchman, 
descended at Bromley (Kent), havuig left Oourtrai the previous evening The 
balloon had first travelled toward Louvam, when the wmd shifted and earned 
them eastward over Ostend, biought them along tho olmmiel past Dover, and 
finally landed them within sight of London 

6 Mr Wm Spottiawoodc interred m Westminster Abbey, the site of his 
grave bemg to the north of Poets’ Comer, near the statue ot Dryden, 

— Piofessor Huxley elected President of the Royal Society in sucoessioii 
to Mr Wm Spottiswoode 

6 Henley Regatta concluded, no less than oightoen heats having been 
lowed on the first day On the second day the wmd blew from the Berks 
shore, and, with this advantage besides that of the bend, the boats on that 
side weie successful in nearly every lace Tho Grand Challenge Cup was 
won by London by a length fiom Twickenliani (with four Oxford oais m tho 
boat), Exeter College bemg half a length belund the latter Kingston boat 
Thud Tiinity by two lengths for the Wyfold Challenge Cup for fours 
The Ladies’ Challenge Plate was won by Christ Ohuich, who also beat Cams 
for the Visitors’ Challenge Gup Hereford Cathedral School were successful 
m the Public Schools Challenge Gup Lowndes (Twickenham, formerly of 
Hertford College) won the Diamond SouUs, and Roberts and Brown (of the 
same olubs) the silver goblets for pau's 

— A Oonunission appointed by the Mmiicipality of Pans to draw up a 
catalogue of books for the use of the popular libiaiies has adopted a resolution 
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to exclude from this catalogue tlie Bible, “et tout autie livre de oontro- 
verse rebgieuse pouvant, a quelque titre que ce soit, faussei ou paasioner 
I’opimon ” 

6 A trial began yesteiday at Nyiegylnwar recaUmg tlie logon Js of the 
T VrifVHf- Ages About a yoai previously Hei ) Fuoihj alleged in the Hungarian 
Parliament, as a reason against adnuttmg fugitive Jews, that the criines laid 
to the charge of the Jews m former tunes weie still comimtted, giving as a 
proof the story of Esther Solymosi, a girl of fourteen, at Tisza-Esslar, who 
had been seen to enter the Jewish butcher’s house, but no one had seen her 
afterwords, though seventy-nme days after hei mysterious disappearance a 
body was found m the Bivei Tisza The deputy declared that it was firmly 
beheved m the whole toivn that the Jews had murdered the girl m the 
synagogue, and paid the authorities to hush up the whole aflair It appeared 
that the only witnesses to the deed were the butcher’s two sons, fouiteen 
and five years old respectively, who testified to having seen the minder 
tluough the keyhole Upon tins testimony the butcher was arrested and 
eight other persons, whom the boys declared to have seen in the synagogue 
wlule the deed was perpetrated The Jews not only denied having com- 
mitted the crime imputed to them, but also any knowledge of a murder 
of the kind A pioclamatiou of the Burgomaster warned the people to 
abstam fiom demonstrations against the Jews during the trial Close to 
tins, howevei, an anti-Senutio pamphlet, stamped with a Urge black cross, 
was plaoaided, and the anti-Semitio membeis of the Hungarian Diet arrived 
m a body to be present at the trial 

12 Serious floods reported from Ontaiio (Canada) Seventeen persons 
drowned, and enormous destiuction of property caused by the sudden rising 
of tlie river Thames beyond its highest flood mark 

— Fancy dress ball and entertamment given at the Albert Hall by the 
Savage Club, attended by the Prince and Pimoess of Wales, and many 
membeis of the Royal family Tlnrty luembeis of the club attired as North 
American Indians acted as a Reception Oomnuttee, and performed a variety 
of ceiemomes of the Indian ohaiaotei 

— The Orange demoiistiations m Ulatei passed ofl quietly oveiyivlieie 
except at Newiy, where a shglit disturbance took place, involving no serious 
consequences 

13 Intelhgeuce leoeived at Beilm, that the Duke Nicholas Coiistanti- 
novitcli, whilst Bupeimteuding the consti notion of the Aiy Canal, in 
Turkestan, had been placed under arrest, foi Iiavmg interfered m matters 
imder the control of the governor 

14 The sale of the tliud portion of the Beokfoid hbiary by Messis. 
Sotheby, exteudmg over twelve days, concluded The total amount reahsed 
was 12,852{ , bringing up the total to 35,^051 

— National fetes m honour of the Republic celebrated throughout 
Prance In Pans the oolosaal statue of the Republic by M Leopold Monoe 
unveiled A few isolated attempts by anaiohiata to mterrupt the feehiig 
were suppressed by tlie populace At Eoubaix only was public or del 
disturbed 
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14. Tlie Eton and Haiiow ciidcet match resulted in a cltw Tlie game 
at the close stood — 


ETON —Fust Innings 


Ml A H Stucld, b Grieve 61 

Ml F Thomas, b Young 9 

Ml E H Eombei ton, b Young 0 * 

Mr P Maiohant, b Gnavo 93 

Mr R J Lucas, c Thompson, b Young 12 

Mr A 0 Eichaida, b Giieie 18 

Mr J Hargreaves, o Oiawley, b Thompson 14 

Hon C M KnatobbaU-HugeBBen, b Giie\e 0 

Ml 0 A Gienfell, b Young 19 

Ml H W Forstei , st Cox, b Hewett . 6 

Hon A B Paikei, not out . . . .0 

Nb . . .1 

Total 231 


HARROW 


Fust Innings, 

Mr P H Oates, b Thomas 
Mr V Thomson, lun out 
Ml 0 D. Buxton, b Parkei 
Mr T Gieatoiex, not out 
Mr H E Ciawley, o Marchant, b Paiker 
Mr B M Biitlei, o Haigreaves, b Paikei 
Mr H T Hewett, b Paiker 
Ml A F Danglish, b Paikei 
Mr B A F thieve, b Paikei 
Ml A B Cox, 1 b w, b Paikei 
Ml W A R Young, b Parkei 
B 6, 1 b 3 

Total 


Second Innings 

22 not out 29 

C 

38 o Thomas, b Eichaids 0 

.37 not out 40 

3 
2 


0 

0 

8 B 6, w 1 , 7 

120 Total 76 


16 Royal Agrioultuial Society’s Show opened at Yoilc 

— The match for All England Lawn-Tennis Ohampinnsliip between the 
bi others W and E Renshaw was played on Monday at Wimbledon, hefoie 
moie than 3,000 spectators E Renshaw won the first set by six games to 
two , then W Renshaw won the second and third sots each by six games to 
three , E Renshaw won the fourth by six to tour, making two sets all In 
the last and deciding set, W Renshaw won foui games straight off, then 
E Renshaw two games, W Renshaw the seventh, E Renshaw the eighth, 
and the nmth, hmslung the match, was won by W Renshaw 

— A young officer named Veie, whilst playing at lawn tpiiins at Bedford, 
suddenly diew a pistol fiom Ins pocket, shooting a young lady tliiough the 
heait, and himself tluough the head In both cases death was ^most 
mstaiitaneous 

18 Judicial Committee of the Privy Council refused leave to appeal 
against the sentence of the Calcutta High Oouit, committing native’editor of 
the Bengalee newspapei to piison for two months foi contempt of Court 

— The foundation stone of the Institute of Science, Art, and Literature 
at York, laid with fuU masonic honoms by the Prmoe of Wales 

— The Wexford election resulted m the leturn of Mr W K Redmond 
(Nationalist), by 307 votes over the O’Oonor Don, who polled only 120, 
notwithstanding the supposed suppoit of both Liberals and Oonsoivatives. 
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18, Archbishop of Canterhuiy presided nt a meeting at Wilhs’s Eooma/m 
support of a scheme to estabbsh intermediate day schools upon Church of 
England principles 

21 Lord Penzance gave final judgment in the case of Martin r 
Maokoiiochie, which had been before the public for about fifteen years 
Mr" Mackonochie, who was accused of unlawful iitual, whilst incumbent of 
St, Alban’s, Holborn, had exchanged that cuie for St Peter’s, London 
Docks Lord Penzance pronoimced the deprivation of Mr Mackonochie 
from all ecclesiastical promotions m the province of Oanteibury, and con- 
demned him in the costs Mi Mackonochie made no answei or appearance, 
21 The Wimbledon meetmg of the National Rifle Association closed, the 
following bemg the winnei-s of the pimcipal piizes — 


With the Martim-IIemy iifle — 

Queen’s Fuze, Fust Stage, Part T l Gaptaiu Long 1 06 

Queen's Pilz8,FustStage,raitII J 2ndEenfiewJ’ 183 
Queen's Pnze, Second , Stage —Gold Medal, &o "I 
Seigeant Mackaj’’, 1st Sutheiland J 

(Captain Long soonng 78) 

Alexandra —Seigeant Peat, 2nd V B W Smrey Cfa 
Aimy and Navy Challenge Cup, Fust Stage — \ 

C P 0 Hawking, H M S Cambridge / 

Second Stage 
With the Snidei rifle — 

St George’s ChaHengc Vase,— Piivate Wilson 

Queen’s Westminster J ^ 

(After shooting off ties with Lieutenant Gibson, fltb Abeideen, and 
Seigeant M'Lay, 6tli Lanoashne ) 

Windmill — Piivate Lloyd, 2nd Hants 36 

Prince of Wales’s— Sergeant Lawienoe, Istl 
Dumbarton / 

Snider Association Cup - Corporal Taylor, Ist) gg 

With any nfle — 

Albeit, Fust Stage — Lieutenant Colonel Su H "i , . _ 

Harford, 1st V B Leicestei / ^ ^ ' 

Albeit (Jewel), Second Stage —James Wilson, I 
Hlstoi Rifle Association / “ 

Wimbledon Cnp -Lieutenant Whitehead, Istl 
Lancashire J 

Matolica 

Snider — 

China Cup— Forfarshiio . 367 

Chancelloi’s (Univeisity) Hate ^ ]. 

Ashbuiton (Pnblic Schools) Shield — Chaiteihouse 405 
With Martuii Heniy — 

Kolapoie Challenge Gup — Mother Countiy 698 

(Canada. India, and Channel Islands competed ) 

United iSeivice Cliallengo Cup — Volunteeis 694 

National Challenge Trophy, Scotland 1806 i 

Any rifle — 

f Ireland , 1,600 ) 

Elcho Shield J Scotland 1,689 ^ 1 , 

I England 1,664 J 

{Ss“ ss;} 

!.«», IS} 
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22 An attempt made by three Pienchmen to cross the Meibtenaiiean 
fiom Marseilles to Algiers m a balloon The wind at hist oarned them 
towards Ooisica, off the coast of which island they nariowly escaped diowii- 
ing Having lightened the balloon by thi owing away all then apparatus, 
pioviaions, &c , they lose suddenly to a great height, and finally descended 
in safety near the Tuscan village of Brescia 

24 Captain Webb, who in 1876 successfully swam across the Channel 
from Dover to Calais, diowned in attempting to swfni the Niagaia ra2nds 
At four o’clock, having been lowed out to the middle of the atieam m a boat, 
he dived mto the liver at a point opposite tlie “Maid of the Mist ’’ landing, 
Bwmiming leiaiiiely down the iivei, and in six minutes icached the rapids 
iindei the Suspension Budge At tins pouit his speed increased, and the 
ruslinig water carried him uj) and down with a swmg-hke motion, until he 
was whirled into the vortex formed by the under -streams from the Horse- 
shoe Falls At one time he was lifted lugli on the crest of a wave, and at 
another sinking mto the deep tiongh, but apparently still swunming with 
ease and confidence Onoe he was draini under by the current but rose 
again to the surface at a distance of 160 yaids From this pomt his speed 
increased 67017 moment until he reached the edge of the whiilirool on the 
American shoie Webb was swept into the neck with frightful speed , rising 
on the west of the highest wave, his face towards the Canadian shoie, he 
lifted his hands and was then precipitated mto the gulf For a moment his 
head appeared motionless above the eddies , and then he sanlc and was seen 
no more The distance from the Suspension Bridge to the entrance of the 
whirlpool IS a mile and a quaitei Captaur Webb had traversed it m five 
mmutes His body was recovered four days subsequently about five miles 
below the lapids 

26 This clay, the Feast of S James, patron samt of Siram, 1,300 ooines 
of the Gospels burnt m the Custom House at Barcelona, on the ground 
that their sale could not be authorised ivithout a violation of the Constitu- 
tion 

— The “ Summaiy,” a condensed edition of the Timei newspaper, price 
one halfpenny, published for the first tune 

27 In the Niu'emborg Chess Tournament the fiist prise was awarded to 
Hen Winawei, the second to Mi Blackbrnmo, the third to Mr Mason 

28 At Perth Station, wlule one portion of the London express was 
standing at the ticket platform, the second jiortion dashed mto it at great 
speed Eleven persons were injmed, though none fatally, wlnlst many 
were much bruised and shaken 

— Peterboiongh Cathedral nariowly escaped being bimut, a fire having 
broken out m the paitially-demolished Lantern Towei, and spreading with 
gieat rapidity to the wooden pcaftoldmg An alaim was promptly raised and 
the fii’e extinguished before any serious damage was done to the Cathedral 
fabric 

— Ten men convicted by the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh on 
the chaigo of rioting at Stiome Feiry, the “ riots ” beuig violent displays of 
zeal against the anti-Sabbaiarian piaotices of the railway oftioials, 

— The town of Casanucciola, on the island of Isohia, almost entirely 
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destroyed by an earthquake ; the actual loss of life, never accurately 
asceitamed, exceeded two thousand peraons , wlulst almost the whole popu- 
lation was rendered homeless In fifteen seconds all was ovei Tlie 
ground, it was said, lose and fell hke the sea duiing a storm with a rushmg 
noise Two villages in the neighbourhood suffered slightly, but those on the 
oppcfsite side of the island weie unconscious of any distuibance 

29. James Carey, the mformei by whose aid the minders m the Phoenix 
park weie brought home to so many of the accused, shot on board the 
steamslup Mehose Castle, between Cape Town and Natal by a passenger 
named O’Donnell 


AUGUST. 

1 The Paicel Post came into operation, the mimmum cliaige bauig 3d 
for paicels not exceeding 1 lb , and the maximum weight 7 lbs foi which 
one shilling was charged 

— A papyrus ofifeied by Mi Shapira to the Biitish Museum, purportmg 
to give an authentic account of the jouineymgs of the ohildion of Isiael in 
the inldemess, diflfeimg in certaui lespects, cluonological and geographical, 
fiom the accepted text of Deuteronomy Mi Shapna stated that ho first 
heard of the fiagments in July, 1878, from some Arabs, who told him at 
Jerusalem of some httle black fragments of writmg, smellmg of asplialte, in 
the possession of an Arab m the neighbourhood of the Anion ^ They weie 
said to have been found by some Arabs, who were hiding in a rooky cavern 
at a tune of persecution, in 1866, and who believed them to be tahsmans 
During the next month about tlriee dozen columns weie brought to hnji, 
and he wrote at the end of September to Professor Solilottmaim, who, on 
seemg a copy, pronounced them forgeries, and asked the Consul at Jerusalem 
(who bore the ommous name of Baron von Miinohhausen) to prevent the 
writmgs from being made pubhc Shapira accordingly placed them in a 
bank at Jerusalem, but finding that Sohlottmann’s objections weie based on 
mistakes in copying he le-examured them, and the Consul at Eeyrout, 
Professor Schroder, pionomiced them to be genuine They were taken 
to Leipzig in the course of the summer to be photographed, and Dr 
Hermann and Professor Guthe behoved m them, the latter intendmg to 
write about them The Tmstees of the British Museum, to whom the 
manuscript was oifeied for 10,000i , leferred the question of genmneness to 
a number of scholars, who unhesitatmgly declared the writings to be clumsy 
and modern forgeries 

Sir Claude C de Orespigny and Mr J Smimons left Maldon (Essex) m 
a balloon at II p m , and two hours and a half later lost sight of the shores 
of England, sailing at on altitude of about 10,000 feet At about 0 am, 
having meanwMe shot up to a height of 17, 000 'feet, they sighted land, and 
soon afterwards safely descended close to Plushmg, the actual distance, about 
140 miles, having been accomplished nr less tlian six hours 

3. Rev Di Barry, successively Head Master of Leeds and Cheltenham 
Schools, Principal of King’s CoUege, London, Canon of Worcestei and West- 
mmster, appointed Bishop of Sydney and Metiopohtaii of the Austrahan 
Church. 
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3 At Goodwood the piincipaliaees of tlie week were thus decided — 
Goodwood Stakes, 2] miles — Sii F Johnstone’s Come Eoy, 6 yis , 9 st. (6 mins 
2 secs ) 

Sussex Stakes, Hew mile — Duke of Hamilton's Ossian, 3 yis , 8 st 6 lbs 
Stewaicls’ Gup— Sii G Chotwynd’s Hornpipe, 6 yis , 8 st 9 lbs 
Goodwood Cup, 2|miles — Mi J Johnstone's Boidoi Minstiel, 3 >rs , 7st, 5 lbs 
Ohesteifield Cup, 1] mile —Duke of Hamilton’s Vibiation, 1 yis , 8st lib 
(2 mins 1 6 secs ) 

— After a tiial lasting over six weeks, the whole of the fifteen Tews 
acoiised of the niurdei, oi of comphcity in the miiidei, of a giil Esthei 
Solyinosi, acquitted The story, as illustiative of the state of public 
feeling towards the Jews in Hungniy, was as follows — Bsthei Solyinosi, 
a poor little seivant maid, was sont by a idther harsh and scolding mis- 
tress on an oil and to the village of Tisza Eszlar one Saturday morning 
in Apiil 1882 She was seen as late as one oi two o’clock ui the aftei- 
noon , but she never returned to liei nustiess’s house, and after that 
day was never again seen alive IVlietlier she got into the Tlielss by 
accident oi foul play, or plunged m to escape haidsluiis and ill-treatment, 
never tianspued , but it was made clear that a body which six weeks later 
bumped up against some rafts one summei evening, as the laftsmen, “not 
moie drunk than usual,” were lounging on their great stages by a waterside 
village a little furthei down, was that of the unfortunate gul The body 
was dressed in her clothes, and had on the foot a characteristic maik , so 
that ui spite of the decomposition of the face many witnesses identified it 
But long before tlus a rumoui had got about that the Jews had killed Esther 
in then synagogue for a sacrifice Foi some reason the girl’s mother en- 
couiaged the idea It became an aiticlc of poinilar faith, and was taken up 
with the greatest eneigy by the judge or magistiate of the district and Ins 
various subordinates And now comes the darkest part of tlie stoiy A 
Jewish boy, Moritz Scharf, some fouiteon yeais of age, was piovailed upon, 
apparently by tin eats and cajoleiy, to fabricate a oiroumstantial acooiuit of 
the way m winch Ins own fathei, tho kocpei of the synagogue, with othei 
Jews, had enticed Esther into tho temple, and then and theie had out hei 
tlixoat and diamed oft her blood And to this stoiy, in all its details, 
luiowing well enough that if credited it would consign Ins father to tlie 
gallows, Moritz Sohaif continued to adlieio with a peisistcney and determina- 
tion that tmdei the circumstances are nothing less than appalhng The 
district magistrate Bai-y had fully made up his mind that the enme should 
he fastened on the Isiaelites, but the discovery of the body in the Theiss 
was far from setthng the matter The thooiy put forward was that a double 
oiune had been committed , a second gnlhad been put to death by the Jews, 
and the laftsmen had been biibed to tow it down the rivei and pietend to 
pick it up below Tisza The laftsmeii weie aiiested, and at first denied all 
knowledge of the matter But Baiy and Ins suboidmates and assistants 
weie violent and thieatenmg , acertam amount of toituie was applied, and 
more was promised , and seveial of tho witnesses were at length frightened 
into makmg a sort of confession And ui this way sufhcient evidence was 
supposed to have accumulated to allow the vaiious Jews who woie said to 
have oomimtted the murder, as well as the men who had leceived the body, 
to bo put on their trial at the provincial cununal court at Ny-iegyhazar. 

6, At an eaily hour befoie dawn two legiments about 800 strong 

c 
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stationed at Badajoz mutinied and pioolaimed tlie Repnblio They wore 
joined by a few handled civdiaiis, andfoi a time gave use to much mieasmess 
The prompt and eiieigetic measiiies of the Spanish Government speedily 
cheeked the piogresa of tho movement 

6 A mass meetmg, held m Trafalgai Square to suppoit Mr Biacllaugh’s 
claim to take Ins seat, very largely attended 

— An attempt made at Coventry to receive the Godiva pageant The 
procession was made up of men in aimoui, representatives of various trade 
societies, and tiiumphal cars Lady Godiva (Miss Maud Forrester), preceded 
hy hei jester, rode on a giey horse, followed by Leofiio, Earl of Mercia, and 
a crowd of distinguished personages, from Edward the Black Piuioe to Mary 
Queen of Scots, who had in any way been associated with Coventiy during 
then lifetime 

7 Queen’s proclamation issued in the West African Settlements 
authoiising the annexation of a strip of coast line at Biitish Sheiboro, by 
which the British Colonial possessions obtamed an unmteriupted stietoh 
from Sierra Leone to Libena The teriitoiy annexed was to extend about 
half a mile inland 

8 Five L'lshraeii tried at Liverpool on the charge of conspiracy to disturb 
the Queen’s authority m Ireland by destroying houses or public buildings by 
means of dynamite Aftei a prolonged trial four out of the five woie found 
guilty and sentenced to penal servitude for hfe 

— The Emperor of Austria went to Ebensee to meet the jpinpeior of 
Germany, and to escoit hun to lachl On leavmg, the latter expressed hia 
doubts that they would meet again 

— The Luther oommemorations which were carried on throughout the 
yeai at various places comiected with the Refoimer’s life commenced at 
Erfurt The histoncal procession ananged to represent Luther’s ariival m 
that city (April 6, 1521), on his way to attend the Diet at Worms, traversed 
Erfurt, and thence pioceeded to Eisenach and the Wartburg 

— Senous anti-Seimtic iiots took place at Buda-Pestli, and at vaiious 
places in North Hungary 

10 The governor of Salouica seized by biigands in Ins own town, earned 
off to the mountains, and held to laiisom , winch was ultmiately paid by tho 
Tmkish Governnieiit 

11 Princess Loikn, daughter of the Prmce of Montenegro, married to 
Prince Kaiageoigewitch, the Seiviaii Pietendei 

12 A Colossal statue, by the sculptoi Bairias, commemorative of the 
siege of Pans, 1870-1, unveiled at Courbevoie 

14 At SouthaU Pailc, a private lunatic asylum near London, a fire brolie 
out in one of the wings of the budding, and, spreading rapidly, destioyed 
nearly the whole mansion, built by Sii Christopher Wren The proprietor 
(Dr Boyd) and his son lost then hves in attempts to provide for the safety 
of the patients, two of whom were burned to death, as was also one of the 
servants 

16 Disturb.'mcos took place in Agram, in consequence of the official 
placards on pubhe buildings being printed in Hungarian as well as Croatian 
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Similai’ displays of anti-Magyai feeling took place in various paits of tlie 
Banat, 

16 TLe premises of the Penny Benefit Bank in Bloomslmry Street weie 
wrecked by a ciowd of the clepositois, augmented apparently by a nuinboi of 
street loungers Books and. papers weie scattered about, and the desks and 
fixtm'ca smashed to atoms A plaster bust of the supposed foundei of the 
concern was pelted, and the fuiy of the mob was incieased on finding a 
large cash-box empty Although the inteiior of the piemises was wrecked, 
the police did not interfere 

— At Wheal Agar Mine, neai Rediuth, Ooinwall, as the gig was bung- 
ing to the suiface a load of miners, the lope broke, and the “ skip ” lan 
violently back to the bottom of the shaft, lulling twelve of the occupants 

17 During the excavations canned on by the Fienoh school at Athens 
in the island of Delos, a private house was discovered near the theatie of 
Apollo A court sunounded by pillars and twelve rooms were thus far 
revealed, the floor of the court of beautiful mosaic, containing flowers, fishes, 
and other ornaments, and in the middle of the couit a cistern full of 
water 

— Captain Moleswoith dehvered to the Balloon Society a leotme on the 
proposed Jordan Canal Prom Malta to Port Said was 1,130 miles, and 
from Malta to Acre 1,246 miles, malang a cbffeienoe in that lespect of 116 
miles, but the idea was to cut a canal which would bo twenty-five miles from 
Acre to tl!e valley of the Jalud, and thus to obtam access to the valley of 
the Jordan The canal would be about 33 ft deep, so that it would talce 
the largest ships , it would be about 200 ft wide, and therefore would allow 
vessels to pass each other fi eely , there would be no necessity foi any locks, 
because when water was let m the water of the Dead Sea that of the 
Mediterranean would practically be on the same level to the Gulf of Akabah, 
and so on into the Red Sea The diffeienoe of distance would be more than 
compensated foi by saving of time, the estimated rate of travelling being 
sixteen miles an lioui, agnmst four oi five in the Suez Canal , so that theie 
would be a saving of about two days A company had been formed, and 
the coat was estimated at 8,000,0001 , but if it amounted to 20,000,000? the 
advantage would still be gioatly m favoui of the shipowners The expense 
of mamtaimug tho Suez Canal was enormous, while in the case of tlie Jordan 
Canal it would be next to nothing, as there W'as a natural valley nearly ten 
miles wide, and no wash 

— Duke and Duchess of Connaught opened a now park 27 acres m 
extent, presented to the town of Grimsby by Ml Heneage, M P 

18 At Sligo Mr Lynch (Home Rulei) elected by 1,646 votes, against 
983 given to Mr O’Haia (Conservative) 

— A serious strike broke out nr the Ashtoir-rinder-Lyne cotton distiict, 
the mosteis msiating upon rntroduciiig the Blackburn list of prices, and tho 
opoiativea stienuoualy resistmg the movement About 8,000 hands, ui 
about one-thud of the whole number employed, went out 

— Pope Leo XHI addressed a letter to tho Oardrnals Antomo dr Luca, 
Grov Batt Prtra, and Hergenrother, complanrmg of the uirfamioss with 
which the past history of the Papacy had boon treated by authors, and an- 
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nouncuig that the tieaauies of the Vatican Lihraiy, hitheito kept seciet, 
would he placed at the seivice of histonaiis for hteiary mvestigatinn 

18 At Holloway, a buiglar discovered in the act of hi caking into a house 
took to flight, hut, finding lumself closely puisued, he turned and filed 
several tunes with a levolver, wounding thiee people seriously. 

ID In Fiance the second ballots foi the Depaitniontal Ooimcils showed 
an aggregate net gam of 139 seats foi the Eepubhcan paity In only nine 
out of the ninety councils the aiiti-Repubhcans foiiiied a majoiity 

20 Indignation meeting held at Eichmond (Suirey), on account of the 
inadequacy of the -svater-supply Aftei an expenditure of 00,0001 m sulk- 
ing an Artesian well, no water had been obtamed 

— Senous riots between the Eoman Oathohes and Orangemen took place 
at Coathiidge, neai Glasgow 

21 A severe tornado passed over Minnesota Telegraph -posts and 
houses were blown down, in large numbers At Eoohcstei 300 buildings 
were destroyed, 200 moie mjuied, and 26 lives lost Hailstones measuring 
10 inches m circmnferciico fell at various spots m the track of the storm 
A railway tram was lifted oft the lails and completely ivieoked, thereby 
injurmg eighty peisons 

24 Loid Coleridge, Lord Cluef Justice of England, accompanied by Mi 0 
Russell Q 0 , and otliei memheis of the Enghsh Bar, anived at New York on 
a visit to the Umted States, as guests of the Bench and Bar of that nation 

— At seven o’clock, a. m , a singular match for 51 a side hepan on the 
farm of Mi George Melbome, Beacon Hill, near Ameshury, and lasted all 
day in bioilmg hot weather The contest, which was under the auspices of 
the Church of England Tempeiance Society, was the lesult of a bet at a 
pubhc meetuig at Sahsbuiy between Mi Terrell, a Wiltslure farmer, and 
Ml Abbey, an Oxfoidahue farmer and leoturei for the Society The object 
of the tnal was to show which could do most work in the harvest field, the 
former drmking beer and the latter water only Mr TeireU won by 
3r 21 p pitching ” 20 a 2r 7p to Mr Abbey’s 19 a 2i 26 p It was 
proposed to present the winnei with a gold medal So great was the strain 
on lum that at five o’clock he was taken to a wood and anointed 

26 Parhainent pioiogued by Royal Commission 

— Hon C H Stiiitt (Coiiseivativo) letuined without opposition for 
East Essex, m the place of Colonel Riiggles-Biise, "vvho retired on account 
of ill-health 

2b A dejiloiahle and, as it would seem, peifeotly mexcusahle collision 
occuiied about forty miles S 3 W of the Eddystoiie, between the Newcastle 
steamship Woodhimi and the Eieiich steamei A'f Get mam The lattei was 
hound from Havre to New Yoikwith 462 passengers and a oiew of 122 men 
The Woudbnin (Captam Howe) i\as rotiuning home from Madras vtd Suez , 
hnt liaving been disabled in a gale she had put into Lisbon for lepaus, and 
was coming to London m tow of the tug Betovenj The night was fine and 
starlight, and the sea perfectly eien The Piench ship was sighted two or 
three hours before the collision, and theie is no explanation why it occurred 
The Sf. Germain steamed into the Tf'oodbnm, winch was so soiiously lujnied 
that she went down in tliree minutes, and of the eiglit-and-twenty souls on 
board only eleven were saved, The captain, the chief officer, the second 
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engineer, and the only passenger, Michael Biyne, a military man, were 
amongst those who peiished The loss of life would have been gieatei hut 
for the promjititude of the tug, winch lost no tune in piching up the men 
who were oUngmg to siiars, foi tho Frencli vessel did not got out hei boats 
till an hour afteiwaids Slie ivas so badly mjured that she transferied a 
laige numbei of hei passengeis to the tug, and put into Plymouth • An 
examination of the St Oetmraii levealed uijuries far moie serious than her 
own ofheers had imagined, and it was marvellous that she reached Plymouth 
2? The volcanic eruptions in the island of Java aio thus described by an 
eye-witness, who, though escaping with his life, lost all Ins propel ty — “ On 
the 26th, loud lepoita and detonations were lieaid fioin the duection of 
Krakatau, and towaids evening the sea became unusually agitated, the water 
assummg a colour of inky blackness No apprehensions, however, were 
enteitamed foi the safety of the town, and nothing occurred dining the 
night At 6 A nr this inoining Mi Sclunt went down to the beach to look 
after the mooring of Ins boats While engaged in this work an immense 
wave, about SO inlitrea high, swept without the slightest warning over Anjsi, 
completely rumnig the place, and penetiatmg inland to the distance of about 
two miles Ml Sohmt only saved Ins life by jumimig into one of his boats, 
winch was close at hand , seven of his family, however, were among the 
victims of this flood The few suivivois made then way as best they could 
inland , but, to add to the honors of the scene, the atmosphere grew pitch- 
daik, and boiling mud fell in showers At about 10 a m a second wave, 
supposed tq,be lughei than the hist (though its height could not he estunated, 
owmg to the daikness), again swept over the place By this time, however, 
most of the suivivois from tlie hist wave had gone inland The coast of Java 
fiom Maoek on the north to Java’s thud point on the south-west has com- 
pletely changed its onnfiguration, the sea having encioaohed to the distance 
of about half a mile inland Thousands of cocoa-nut pahiis have been 
destioyed, and banian-trees two hundred yeais old have been completely 
uprooted and swept away , laigo masses of coral weighing 400 to 500 piools 
each have been earned foiii nulos inland , and behmd Anjei a laige lake of 
salt water has been formed ” Captain E Tidmaish, of the ship Bfti/ of Naplet., 
aiiived at Smgapoie on September 18, reports — “We anchored here (Smga 
poie) to-day, lunety-six days horn Penarth, of which twenty-four were 
occupied fioni Snnda On airival there (on August 21) ashes were teeming 
Ui torrents, so I stood south for twelve horns, then came north again, but 
foimd tlungs getting worse Accoidmgly stood south once more until weatliei 
settled AU one day it was as daik as the giave, and pumico-stonos and 
ashes were still coming down On getting to the Straits came through a 
bank of ashes, and could only force the ship half a mile an houi (thus talaug 
hve hours) Wlieii once I got into clear watei, I was all the remainder of 
the day sailing through dead bodies of men and women Was two days off 
Anjer, which is a heap of ashes ” 

28 The report of the Boatd of Tiade on Railways for 1882 issued, show, 
mg that the numbei of miles open m the Umted Kingdom was 18,467, an 
mcrease of 282 , and the total capital expended 767,809,6701 , an increase of 
22,271,4081 The receipts wero-*Passenger8, 28,790,8131 , an mcrease of 
104,8141 , goods, 37,740,3161 (increase 939,3151 ) , and inisoellaiieous, 
2,839,0961 (inciease 177,9961 ) , total, 09,377,1241 (inoiease 2,222,1241 ) 
Working expenses, 36,170,4361. (incioase 1,270,4301 ) , net earnings 
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33,20G,(iSSZ (increase 951,688? ) , aveiagc clividond, 4 32 pei cent (decrease 
0 01) , litto, on oidmary capital, 4 73 per cent (mciease 0 07) The capital 
IS made up as follows — 

£ 

Oiamaii 283,674,000 Oi 37 per cent 

CiinrantLcd and Piefciential 205,050,000 Oi 38 pei cent 

Loans and Debentiue Stock 189,276,000 Oi 26 pei cent 


The following table lepiesents tlie sources from winch the revenue from 
passengei tiaflic is derived — 


Suuico of lltweuuo 

1882 

1881 

lUClQEiaO 111 
1882 

DeciociSG ill 
1882 

First-class 

Second-class 

Tliud-ohss and Tmlla \ 
mont liy / 

Peiiodical tickets 

Kvoess Luggage, Ac 

Total 

4:3,753,000 

3.417.000 
16,381,000 

1.010.000 
3,636,000 

±’3,801,000 

3.445.000 
16,377,000 

1.621.000 
.1,646,000 

£1,004,000 

89.000 

91.000 

£51,000 

28,000 

±’28,797,000 

±’27,692,000 

£1,106,000 

- 


SEPTEMBER. 

1 The contest foi Riitlandshue, the fiist foi foity-two yeais, resulted iii 
the letuin of Mi J W Lowthei (Oonseivative) by 860, over IVIT Handley 
(Libeial), 194 votes 

2 Staghtz, a subuib of Berlin, was the scene of a frightful railway 
accident Wlulst a ciowd of peoiile were croasmg the line to get mto a local 
tram, the mail tram dashed through, kilhng thiity-mne people and seriously 
injurmg many otheis 

3 Comte de Chambord (Henri V ), aftei lying in state at Prohsdorff, 
buried with gieat solemnity in the Cathedral of Gorts, by the side of the 
bodies of Charles X , Due d’Angouleme, and the Duchess of Parma Li con- 
secpience of the lefusal of the Comtesse de Chambord to recognise the Comte 
de Pans as head of the re-umted houses of Bouibon and Orleans, no princes 
of the Orleans family attended the funeral — the place of chief mouiner being 
occupied by Count Baidi, the Comte de Chainhord’s ueaiest male relative 
111 the funeral cortege were about 700 Fienchmen, moluding not only 
Legitimist noblemen and gentlemen, hut deputations from French workmg- 
men’s societies 

4 At the Shue Hall, Taunton, Mi Lowell, the American Minister, un- 
veiled, m the presence of a huge assembly, a bust of Henry Fielding, the 
novelist, who was horn m the neighbourhood of Glastonbury 

6 A disastrous huiiicane passed over the island of Dominica, upi outing 
the laigast trees of the forests, caiiymg doatructum tluough the viUages, 
and mflicting damages estimated at 100,000? on Eoseau, the capital of the 
island During the contnmance of the hmrioaiie blmdmg ram, vivid 
lightning, and a constant loE of near thunder prevailed 

8 A serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease showed itself among the 
cattle m various ports of the country In the first week of July the returns 
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showed only 1,828 anmials attacked, m two inontlis these had risen to 
28,699, fresh outbreaks having occuiied in 1,402 places 

10 Tiadas Umun Congress opened at Nottingham uiidoi the presidency 
of Ml T Smith, and oontuiued its sittmga throughout tho week, In tho 
ooinse of the proceedings Mi Fredeiic Haiiison delivered an address on the 
Trades Umon movement The eiigiiieeis had mcioased from 33,0Cf0, in 
sixteen years, to 50,000 , and the carpenters from 8,000 to 20,000 The 
tadors, whose union did not exist ni 1867, numboied 13,000 The income of 
the various societies had doubled, and hve of the unions had spent 2,000,000? 
in SIX yeais It would be impossible to calculate how much they had saved 
the country m money m times of distress, and how much they had done to 
aUay the iriitntion winch aiose m those times , for instance, seven societies, 
whose leserve amounted to 760,000j , spent less than 1 pel cent of their 
income upon stiikes 

13 Banlr rate of discount leduced to 3} per cent — inopoition of Bank's 
reserve to habihties by 46^ per cent Bullion, 24,122,381? , reseive, 
14,481,191? 

— Second senes of the Luther festival celebiatious commenced at Witten- 
berg, when the Crown Piinoe of Germany opened the “Luther Hall,” foimed 
of the saloon and six rooms of the house iii which the Refoimei had lived 
foi thnty-eight years 

— Captain Simmons and Mi Small, a local pliotographei, made a halloon 
ascent fiom Hastings, descending safely on the following day at Cape la 
Hogue 

14 Coitaohy Castlo, eight miles north of Forfar, the seat of the Eail of 
Aulie, but in the occupation of the Fail of DucUey, destroyed by fire A 
laige poition of the castle had been rebuilt within the previous ton yeais at 
a cost exceeding 60,000? No lives were lost, but a laige quantity of furiu- 
tiiie belonging to both the owner and occupant was burnt, and many of the 
family pictures 

16 M L’Hoste, theFiench aeronaut, aftoi sovoial ineffectual ofl’orts to 
cross the English Channel, left Boulogne at 6 pm, and descended at 
Smeeth, neai Ashford, about 11 p m 

IV Mr Gladstone, m company with Mr Alfred Tennyson and others, 
having gone round the Orkneys, &c , in the steamship J^cmbiule Oastk, 
suddenly arrived at Copenhagen, where he entertained the 0/ar and Czarma, 
the Kuig of Greece, the King and Queen of Doimiaik, and many of their 
relatives, then on a visit to Copenhagen 

— hLss Booth arrested and impiisonod at Neuohatel for having held 
services of the Salvation Army m a wood about five miles from the town 

19. The Biitish Association assembled at Southport, where the President 
of the yeai, Professor Cayley, dehvered the inaugmal address, almost 
uxcliisively devoted to mathematics and mathematical speculations 

20 A ti amcar, propelled by electricity contained m a Fauro’s aooumulatoi , 
successfully run m Pans Thuty mdes Wore traversed in about thi’ce hours 
by the car. Usually drawn by tliree horses 

21 The Jewish Ghionide announced that the colony of Koumaiiian Jews 
at Samaria m Palestine, the most promismg of the settlements of repatriated 
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Jew^, had collaijsed, and that the closing of the Agiicultural School at Jafla, 
founded with the Scune object, would piobably follow 

21 The ten Stiome Feiry rioters, sentenced at the High Court of Justiciary 
in Edinburgh to four months’ iinpnsonmont, hbeiated after havuig served 
half their teim 

22 At Poit-au-Pruice, Hayti, the negioes broke out into not and piUaged 
the foreign meiohants The disorders at length ceased on the threat of 
bombardment by foreign men-of-war lying in the harboui 

— The Lancet oontamed the account of an old woman at Aubdrme-en- 
Royans, between Valence and Grenoble, who had leached 123 years without 
any infiimity except shght deafness According to hei marriage ceitihcate, 
she completed in the jirevious Jauuaiy hei 100th yeai since mariiage She 
had been a cantimeie ” under the Fust Eiupne, and had had two sons killed 
at the battle of Fiiedlaiid and in Spam She lives almost exclusively on soup 
made with bread, to which is added a little wme and sometimes a little 
brandy Di Bonne, the doctor of the chstrlct, stated that she was iievei lU^ 

24 About 10 A M a hie broke out iii one of the sequestered buildiiiga of 
tile Royal Aiaonal, Woolwich, in winch 7'70 fully-charged war rockets were 
stored Foi a time a geiieial feeling of panic peivaded Woolwich and the 
neighbuuihood, upivaids of 660 rockets rushing over the adjoimng country 
to a distance ol nearly fave miles There weio many hairbieadth escapes, a 
great deal of damage was done to buildings , but the shipping m the river 
escaped, and only two lives— those of a man and a boy woilang ufi the store- 
looni — weie lost 

— Father Anton Anderdy, a native of Biieg, Valais, elected to be 
Vicai-Geneial of the Jesuits, to assist Father Beckz, whose great age 
(89 yeais) rendered him mcapable of undertaking all the duties of Ins post 
The Provincials of the Order were summoned to Floienoo, and at the first 
votmg Father Anderdy was chosen by a large majority, and the selection 
approved by the Pope After the expulsion of the Jesuits fionr Switzerland 
in 1848, and from Piedmont in 1849, Father Anderdy, then 34 years of 
age, had gone to the Umted States, where he ofliciated for two years as 
Rector at Green Bay 

26 The Derby magistrates fined the landlady of the ‘ ‘ Wlute Swan ” public 
house m that town for selling, and the sexton of the parish churolr for being 
found in possession of, wine duimg piolubited hours on Smiday the 16tli. 
Tlie wme had been loiiuued for sacramental piuposes, and was not paid for 
at the time of purchase 

— Strike of weavers at Ashton-under -Lyiie terminated by a compromise, 
after haniig lasted eleven weeks 

27 The Princess Beatrice, on behalf of the Queen, opened a park 
presented by Miss Diithie, of Rutlueiston, to the city of Aberdeen, 

— Rev G A Shaw, the English missionary aiiested at Tamatavo, and 
imprisoned for nearly two months by the French naval authorities ofl: the 
coast of Madagascar, addressed a crowded meetmg at Exeter Hall, and gave 
an account of his suffermgs and tieatmcnt, 

28 The National Monument of Germany, erected oli the NiederWald, 
overlookmg the Rlune, unveiled by the Emperor m the presence of 80,000 
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spectators The colossal statue, said to be an idealised poitiait of the 
aitisi’s daughter, represents Germania as a woman m a giidle-bound robe, 
her left hand lestmg on the hilt of a drawn swoid, and her light holding a 
laui el- wreathed Imperial ciown The bionze figure alone is about 36 feet in 
height, and with the pedestal and socket measures about 80 feet The aitist 
was Johannes Solullmg, of Diesdcn, and the fouiidei of the statue ,Von 
Millei, of Munich The total cost of the monument was estimated at 
1,100,000 maiks, part of winch was raised by public subscription, and the 
lest from a Parliamentary giant 

28 An olcotiio tiamway from Poitrush to Giant’s Causeway — a distance 
of about BIX miles — opened by Bail Sponcei The electricity employed was 
generated by machmes at Walk MiU on the ri\ er Eusli 

— At the Pittsburg, U S , regatta, the Bngbshscullei, Geo H Hosmer, 
won the final heat in 20 mms 3 secs , over a couise of thiee miles The 
othei competitors weie Ten Eyck and W Piiddy 

29 The election of the Loid Mayoi for the aiisumg year took place at 
the GmlrlliaU The Court of Common Council by an almost unanimous vote 
sent up the name of Alderman Hadley, the next m lotation for the post of 
Lord Mayor The Court of Aldeiineu, however, by a slight majority, 
decided ui favoui of Aldeiman Fowlei, M P , whose name, as a mere 
formality, had been sent m by the Livery 

— ICmg Alphonso of Spain, who had been invited to pay a State visit to 
Pans, leached the French capital about 4 pm, where an enormous crowd, 
estimated at 200,000, awaited linn, lining the streets from the railway station 
to the Place de la Concorde As soon as the King appeared ho was received 
with yells and lusses, and a sccno of indescribable confusion ensued His 
offence in the eyes of the Pans populace was liis acceptance of tlie Honorary 
Colonelcy of an Uhlan regiment in the Geimaii army— the legunent m 
question happenmg to be temporarily stationed at Strasbourg 


OCTOBER. 

2 The Pittsbuig Exposition buildmg, on the Alleghany river, totally 
destioyed by fire, together with the contents, estimated at a milhon 
dollars 

— The Ohuicli Oongiess met at E,eadmg, under the titular presidency 
of the Bishop of Oxford 

3 Burnham Beeches, purchased by the Corporation of the City of London 
for a pubhc rooieation giouiid foi evei, dedicated hy the Duke of 
Buckingham, m the piesence of the Lord Mayor, the Slienfis, and other 
members of the Corporation 

4 The Manchester election lesultod in the return of Mi W H 
Houldsworth (Conservative), 18,188 votes, ovei Dr Pankliurst (Independent 
Radical), 0,216 

— Norwegian State trials commenced with the mipeaclunent of Mr. 
Sehners, Minister of State. 

G The Bicentonaiy of the ostabliahment of the fiist German settlement 
in the United States celebrated with gieat festivities, especially at Plnladelphia 
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m the difltnot BtiU known as Germantown In the year 1683 tlurteen German 
families had, at the peisuasion of Wilham Penn, sailed from London for the 
New World 

7 A mass meeting at Neuchatel, attended hy 8,000 persons, demanded the 
expulsion of the Salvation Anny from the Swiss canton, and passed a imam- 
iiioiis vote of conhdenoe m the Cantonal Government 

— The Pope at St Petei’s gave audience to a gieat Itahan pdgrmiage, 
numbering ten thousaiid peisons About one-haK of the pilgnms weie priests 
and peasants belonging to Rome or the neighhouihood, but the lemainder 
came from distant parts of the Peninsula 

8 The Lanarkshire nimeis workuig in the Laikhall district, to the 
numbei of over 1,000, went out on stiike foi inoieased wages 

— Acooiduig to the final statistics of the last census, the number of 
foieigners resident in Fiance had risen fioni 379,829 in 1861 to 1,000,090 m 
1881, of whom the Belgians weie the most niimeious, 433,266; then the 
Italians, 240,733, thoGeimans weie 81,986 , Spaniards, 73,781 , Swiss, 60,200 , 
and Enghsh, 37,000 

9 At Newmaiket, the Cesarovitch Stakes, 2| miles, won by Mi G 
Lambert’s Don Juan, 3 yeais(5 st 10 lbs ), defeating twenty one other horses 
Tune, 3mms 69| secs 

10 A disaster similar to that which had happened three yoaispieviously 
occuiied to the Severn tunnel On the Monmouthshire side of the tumiel, 
undei the laud, springs weie known to exist Into one of^ these the 
workmen had the misfoitune to break, and the water poured in so fast 
that they lud to flee for then lives — some seven oi eight hundred of them — 
but all escaped, and the only loss of Ido was that of thiee of then 
eight pomes 

11 Statue of Sir Thomas Wlute, Lord Mayoi of London m the reign of 
Queen Mary, unveiled at Coventry Sir J White was founder of Merchant 
Taylors’ School and prmcipal benefactor of St John’s College, Oxford, and 
bequeathed large suras of money to Bnstol, Nottingham, Glouoeatei, Warwick, 
Coventiy, and other places 

12 The State Council of NeucliMel issued a decree expelling Miss Booth 
and oU foieigneis suspected of an intention to organise meetings m support of 
the Salvation Aimy 

13 A ladles’ school at Warsaw, founded by the Duke of Leucliteiiherg, 
and under the pationago of the Empress, seaiohed hy the police, and 
the head misti ess and eight of the puinls aiiested, the fuimei while letters 
were being delivered to her at the post-oflice vvluoli were found to contain 
Niluliafc writings from Switzerland More seditious doomnents weie found m 
the house, to which many Russian noble famdies sent them daughteis, and 
the Goveminent are said to have looked upon the school as a powerful means 
of Russifying Polish aiistocrats 

14 The Empeioi of Austiia visited Szegedm to inspect the city, which 
had been practically lebuilt since its dosti action hy the floods of 1880 Three 
thousand new buildings, of various sizes, had been erected, and upwards of 
thirty mdlion floims had been expended in laying out the new town 

16 The Erytlirean pemnsula, neai Smyiaia, visited by an earthquake, 
which laid in rums Chesmot and the neighbouring villages Upwards of a 
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thousand lives were lost, and 20,000 people weie rendered homeless The 
sliock was felt at Ohios, and much damage caused throughout that island 

IB The International Geodetic Congress met at Rome In the course of 
its proceedings. Dr Hirseh, of NeuchMel, proposed the adoption of the 
meridian of Greenwich, with a view to the unification of longitude and time 
After reference to a Committee and subsequent discussion, this proposal* was 
adopted 

17 During the gale and the ahnormal high tides, the Severn lose fifty feet, 
the waves sweeping over the lofty railway pier at Raw Passage Between 
8 and 9 p m a tidal wave rolling in fiom the Channel swept ovei Coldooott 
Maish, wheie there was a shaft of the Severn tunnel, in which eighty men 
were woilung Some weie ahle to escaiie in time, hut the majoiity foimd 
then retieat out off, and, after spending the night in great peril, weie ulti- 
mately rescued with the loss of only one hfo 

18 Yery high tides lopoited all round the coast , in the West and South- 
West a heavy gale blowing at the same time diove the sea far mland, 
inflicting serious injury to buildings and overflowing lai go tracts of oountiy 
The Irish coast also suiTored, Cork and Water fold sustaining much damage 

— The remains of William Harvey, the discoverei of the circulation of 
the blood, removed fioin the vault in Hampstead Church, Essex, and de- 
posited ui a saioophagiiB in tlio Haivey Chapel attached to the church The 
prmoipal pait of the oeiemony was assigned to Sir Wm Jeiinei, the Piesident 
of the Collejje of Physicians, who was accompanied by the moat distmgiuslied 
medical men of the day, oithei acting as delegates fiom the various medical 
bodies, or individually lendenng a maik of lespect to the illustrious Harvey 

19 An explosion took jJace at the Whaincliife Carlton Colheiy, near 
Bainsley, involving the loss of twenty lives Most of the deaths were due to 
suftooation from after-damp 

— The workmen engaged in digging the foundations for the new pieis of 
the tower of Petei borough Cathedral came upon tiaces of masonry, winch 
were subsequently identified as the lemams of a Saxon monastery built on 
the spot in 055 a d 

20 Thiee shocks of an eaithqiiake in quick succession, and a fourth after 
a slight interval, folt at Gibialtar, then dueotion fiom north to south No 
serious damage was done 

22 Count Stephen Batthyany shot in a duel with Dr Rosenbeig, a 
baiiistei of Biida-Pesth The cause of the quoiiel which elided fatally was 
the Count’s wife, Ficiulein Scliorbergei, tlio dauglitoi of a wealthy hanlcer, 
wlioiii Di Rosenberg had maiiicd accoidmg to the rites of the Jewish Churcli 
some time pieviously Hei parents weie aware of the ceremony having been 
gone tlirough , hut endeavouicd to have it pronounced void, took then child 
to Paris, and mairied her at Wiesbaden on Ihtli to Count Batthyany Dr 
Rosenbeig at once went m seaioh of the bridegroom, who foi a long time 
refused to fight with Dr Rosenbeig on tho giound of the latter’s social posi- 
tion ; but ajmy of honoui having decided that Dr Rosenbeig was entitled to 
satisfaction, the meeting took jplace Two shots weie fired by each of the 
combatants without efleci , at thetluid Count Batthyany fell dead, the hiiUet 
hiving enteied lus temple’ 

24 According to an official return of the Company of Jesus , it appeared 
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that the tve provinces into which the orclei is divided comprised 11,068 
inembeis, as piiests, professors, and coadjutors Of these France olamied 
2,798, Germany, Austiia, Hungary, Belgium, and Holland, 2,166 ; Spam 
and Asia, 1,933, England and the United States, 1,896, and Italy, 1,658 

26 The first Oabmet Oomicil of the Recess held 

29 An International Trades Union Oongiess assembled at Pans, and 
contmned to hold meetings tlnoughout the week To the English delegates 
were accoided the posts of honour m spite of their total divergence from the 
views of the foieign woikmeii The lattei desired State inteivention m 
tiade disputes, whilst the former recommended association and self-help 

30 Two explosions took place on the Undergromid Radway about 8 p jvt , 
one between Praed Street and Bdgware Road (7 62 p m ), and the other 
between Charing Oioss and Westminster Bridge (8 5 r m ) By the lattei, 
which occuned just behuid a tram entering Chaiing Cross Station, no injmy 
was done to hfe oi hmb, but a portion of the tunnel was wrecked, and 
much damage done to pioperty By the foimei, which took place just alter 
the tiam had started, the occupants of the last tluee carnages weie seiiously 
injured, and the lollmg stock and pait of the station wrecked Although no 
arrests weie made m spite of tho laige rewaid o&eied, the police obtained 
sufficient evidence to connect the outiages with the Fenian party 

— hlr Michael Davitt addressed a crowded meeting at St James’s Hall 
on the “Land for the People” His speech was well received, and the 
reception accorded to the speakei was most enthusiastic 

— The goods steamer Holyhead, belonging to the London and Noith- 
Weateru Radway Company, oame into collision in a fog with the Geiman 
slup Alhattdna, twenty miles off Holyhead The Geiman slup sank almost 
immediately, seven out of twenty-two of the crew being saved by the steaniei’s 
boats Aftei a shoit mterval the stoamei also foundered, but all her 
paasengeis and ciew, except one sailoi and a boy, were picked up by a 
passmg sohoonei, and brought into Holyhead 

— Great failures in the cotton tiade lepoited fiom Liveipool, the 
liabilities of the head of the cotton “ Corner,” Mr Moms Ranger, bouig 
estimated at above half a mill ion stoilmg 

31 The Fisheries Exhibition at Soutli Kensiiigtoii closed with great 
ceremomal by the Pimce of Wales The total nurabei of visitors to the 
Exhibition, fcom May 14 to its close, was 2,703,051, exclusive of over 
20,000 picsent on the openuig day, 

— At Wittenbeig and Woims the 36Gth aumveisai'y of Luthei’s protest 
agamst the Papacy celebiated with great pomp, tlie pinicipal mcidout being 
a histone piocession from Lutlier’s Oak at Wittenbeig, and the peifoiin- 
auce at Worms of a play repiesentmg the chief acts of the Reformer’s life 
At various oUier places m Germany with winch Luthei had been connected 
there weie fStes, 

— A fire broke out m a laige cotton waiohouse at Savannah, ultimately 
spreachng over an area of half a squaie mile Three hmidicd houses, chiefly 
of wood, belonging to the negioos, and cotton bales to the value of a 
milhon dollars, were destroyed Not moie than ten lives weie supposed to 
have been lost, but upwaids of 1,600 poisons iveie lendercd homeless. 
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NOVEMBER. 

1 The amiml Municipal elections tliroughoiit England and Wales respited 
generally in favour of the Oonserrative party, they gaming 84 seats as compared 
with 60 won by the Liberals The lush Nationalists weie beaten by the 
Liberals at Liverpool , the teetotalleis weie victoiious at Doncaster, Hull, 
and Dewsbury , whilst at Godalimng the supporters of electiic lighting 
defeated the gas adheionts 

— Hiots occurred at Londonderry, iii consequence of the Lord Mayoi 
of Dublui (Ml Dawson) visiting that city with tho object of dalivormg an 
address on the franchise question His visit was supported hy the Nation- 
ahat party, but stiongly opposed by the Orangemen of the place and 
noighhouihood, who occupied the Corporation Hall when the lectuio was to 
have been delivered In the not which ensued a caipentoi and a boy were 
shot 

— The Bishop of Lichfield, m a letter to his oleigy, annomiced the estab- 
lishment of the “ Pastoral Older of tho Holy Ghost,” a new ecclesiastical 
union “ foi the higher fulfilment of the ofhce and work of a priest ” 

— The aimy of Hicks Pasha, 11,000 stiong, despatched by the Khedive 
of Egypt to dispeise the insurgent foice of the Malidi, and to subdue the 
Soudan, utteily destioyed near El Oheid, above the Fifth Cataiaet The 
army was led by a tieaoheious guide into a naiiow defile wheio the guns 
weie useless Aftei thiee days’ fighting, worn out by thirst and fatigue, it 
was incapable of further resistance, and was massaciedto a man A numbei of 
English officers, Mr O’Donovan, the Meiw conespondent of the Daily 
News, and about 1,200 Eimopeans of various nationahties, weie among the 
killed One man only escaped 

2 A fire broke out at the Drapers’ Hall, Tluogmoiton Street, hy wluoh 
the dome of the loof was almost wholly destroyed, and much damage done to 
the rest of the building 

3 The polling foi the election of the Lord Hector of the Hniveisity of 
Edinburgh resulted as follows — Sir Staftord Noithcote, 1,036 , Mr G 0 
Tievelyan, M P , 983 , Emeiitus Professor Blackie, 236. 

— A great file broke out at 6 am at Messrs Lyiie’s tunber yard, 
Haggeiaton, and coutmued to rage for upwards of sixty hours with but little 
abatement An enormous mass of timber piepared for firewood caught fire 
and the efloits of the fiiemen to oxtingmsh the buinnig mass were qiute 
inofifoctual Nearly tlurty houses m the neighboiuliood weie rendered 

umiiliabitable by the heat and from the danger of the falling embers 

Almost smiultaneoiisly a great file broke out at Glasgow, dostioying the 
pionusos of Messrs Wylie & Oo , cabinetmakers, and extending to many 
of the sunounding budchngs 

4 A statue to Alexandre Dumas, the woili; of Gustave Doid, uiivoded m 
Paris, on the Place Malesheibes, m presence of a large assemblage of 
distinguished artists and literary personages 

6, The funeral of Fraulein Wegnei, the smibidte of the Wolliiei 
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Theatre at Berlin, oelebrated with extiaoidinary pomp, The Emperoi was 
represented by his Piivate Secietaay , the Inteiidaiit-Geiieial of Theatres, 
the leading inembeis of the Berlm theatiical companies, accompanied the 
procession, which was received at the cemeteiy by a crowd of 20,000 persons 

6 A serious file broke out on the premises of Messrs Pewtiess, cspoit 
pack’ers. Camion Stieet and Laiiience Pountiiey Hdl , and another at High 
Stieot, Kingsland, by winch twelve houses and their contents were destroyed, 

— AtKome the excavations in the iieighbomhood of the Foium brought 
to light the celebrated Atrium Vestal, with mscnptioiis in lionoui of three of 
the Vestales Maxinne The whole of the huildings, sculptures, Ac discoveied 
dated from about the fourth century of the pieaent eia 

6 A detachment of the Egyptian ar^ny, 500 strong, sent to restore order 
111 the Soudan, completely routed by the msuigonts at Tokkai Lieutenant 
Moncneff, British Consul at Suakun, was amongst the killed, fifteen persons 
only escaping from the Bedouins, who pursued the conquered troops for days 

7 A terrible coUrery explosron, rnvolvnrg the loss of srxty-severi hves, 
took place at Monkfield Colhery, near Accrington 

— Excavations at Taplow Court, near Mtudenliead, resulted in the dis- 

covery of a “Viking’s ” tomb. Of the body scai’oely any recognisable traces 
were discovered, and the iron spear and sword by Ins side cnmibled to dust on 
being touched, but the gold ornaments were found to he in a lugh state of 
perfection ^ 

— Sir Henry Mddmay, Lord of the Manor of Burnham, Essex, obtained 
anmjuiiotion to lestiam a fisheimaii from parting with, damaging, or destroy- 
ing a whale, thirty-five feet long, which the latter had caught m the rivei 
Crouch, and had exhibited to the pubho 

8 Sir Moses Montefiore’s birthday, by the Jewish calendar (8th Ohesvan), 
and his entry upon his himchedth yeai, oelebrated at Ramsgate with great 
rejoicings Congiatulatory messages sent by the Queen and other distm- 
guiahed persons 

0 The speakers at the Lord Mayoi’s Banquet at the Ginldliall, in addition 
to the members of the Mimstiy, included the French Ambassador (M 
Waddmgton), uho spoke m English, and M de Lesseps 

— Of the mayois elected tlnoughout England and Wales, the Liberals 
clauned 106, and tlie Ounseivatives 09, whilst m 16 cases no political opimons 
were given At Eomsey both the nominees dcohned to accept oflioe if 
elected , whilst at St Ives theie was a tie between the outgoing mayor and 
a new candidate Each candidate havmg m the lust instance voted foi him- 
self, the outgoing mayor’s right to give a casting vote m hia oivii favour, and 
thereby reseating himself, was challenged 

10 The 400th anniversary of Luthei’s buth celebrated m various parts of 
England and Germany, and by the Piotestant communities of Fiance and 
other countries. 

12 The Lord Mayor notihed that the use of the Mansion House for a 
lectuia on Luther by theHofpiedigei Stocker, piesident of the Aiiti-Semitio 
Committee of Berlm, would he witluhawn 

A file, oiigmating m tlio principal hotel, oocuned at Shenandoah, 
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Pennsylvania, a flourislung lumiiig town, which was (ilmoat cmuiilutoly 
destroyed and 1,300 poisons lendeied homeless, — On the same day ateiiiblo 
fire biofce out at a laige clothing inanufaotory at Chailoston, in which sei'oial 
hves weie lost 

12 A collision took place at MaiyluU Station, iieai Glasgow, ii passengci 
tiain inummg mto a half-shunted inmeial tram Thirteen persons Vcro 
injiued, and much daningo done to the lolling stock 

13 The Colston Festival at Biistol was celebrated by the annual baiKjuets — 
the “Anohoi” bemg attended by the Eail of Noithbrook, Mr S Morley, 
MP, and the leading loial Liberals , the “Dolphin” by the Duke of 
Beaufort, Eight Hon James Lowthor, M P , and many other distingiusluKl 
Conservatives 

— The Duke and Duchess of Edmbuigh wont iii state to Oioydon, to lay 
the foundation stone of the new wing of the Cioydon Hospital This was the 
fiist ofiioial visit paid to Cioydon by Royalty since the days of Queen Eh/abetli 

— The Union Canal between Edmbuigh and Glasgow buist nuai 
Murohiston, rapidly fillmg up tlie cutting just completed foi tlio Edinbuigli 
suburban Ime, and spreading aoioss the fields towards Loitli Consideiablo 
damage was done to pioperty, but no lives were lost 

— The Raglan Music Hall, Union Rtioet, Boiough, totally dostioyed bj' 
fire The flio was not observed until 6 a m , at which tune tlioio wcio only tw o 
caietakers on the premises, both of whom escaped 

14 TheUoiporation of the Tiiiuty House entei tamed at a giand banquet 
M.deLessepSjMi Ohambeilam, andotheis intorestodm shqipmgandooinmoico 

— The Duke of Cambiidge took the chief pait m piosonting the old 
oolouis of various Scottish legiments to the authorities of St Giles’ Cathedi.il, 
Edmbuigh 

16 A strike, with the approbation of the trade union, made at Leicostoi 
against the employment at then own homes of Jews m the boot and shoo 
trade The union delegates sustamod their views, although imioy nf the 
principal employers in the trade wore Jews 

— Hen Tis,^a, the Hungarian Piimo Minister, announced his intention of 
introducing a Bill for the legalisation of mainngos between J ows audChristi.uis, 

— The election foi the Lord Rectoiship of tho Glasgow Umvoraity 
ternunated as follows —Right Hon Professoi Fawcett, M P (Lihoml), 707 ; 
Marquess of Bute (Conseivativo), 000, Piofossor Ruskm (Independent), 31{l 

16 At Pans, a youth named Cuirieu, by tiade a baker, aimed with a 
levolver, forced lumsalf into the leceptioii-room of tlie Mimstiy of Public 
Instruction, demandmg to see M Julos Feiiy, tho Piiine Mnnstoi, and 
declaring himself commissioned by a seciot society at Ldlo to assussinato the 
membeis of the Government 

17 The Theatre Royal, Darlington, binned to the giound oaily this 
mormng A peiformanoe of tlie “Ticlcet-of-Leavo Man,” concluding with a 
display of firowmks, had been given on the pieceding evening. 

18 The steamer Fansot burnt on the Mississippi river Tho fire was 
discovered just before daybieak, and tho ship at once lun aslioro tlie 
majority of the crew escaping m their night-clothos Tho slnji and cargo, 
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Including 3,664 baleB of cotton, valued at 260,000 dels , completely de- 
stroyed 

19 The pieromg of the Arlberg Tunnel, commenced in 1880, brought to 
a conclusion in two yeais less than the contiact time The tunnel, winch 
18 the thnd great boimg made through the Alps, is 6 miles long, as com- 
pared with the Mount Oenia, 7i mdes, winch took 13 years to complete, 
and the St. Gothard, 9^ miles, wluoh took 3 years to pieice 

21 Shortly aftei midnight Edward Weston the pedestrian left West- 
mmster Budge on Ins undertaking to walk fifty nnles eveiy day foi a 
hundred days, Sundays and Chiistmas Day excepted, and to leotme each 
day m support of Uie Temperance cause. 

22. The Bectoiship of St Andrews Umversity conferred upon the 
TJmted States Amhassadoi, Mr J Russell Lowell, hy 100 votes, against 82 
polled by Mr Gibson, M P foi the Dmversity of Dublin 

Tjie vacancy for the city of York occasioned by the death of Mi' 

Leeman (Liberal) filled hy the letum of Su Fied G Mihiei, Bart (Con- 
servative), by 3,948 votes, agamst Mr E Lockwood, Q 0 (Libeial), who 
polled 3,927 

24 A school of ait, under the direction of Mr H Herkomer, A R.A , 
opened at Busliey (Herts), ha\mg for its object the moie systematic trainmg 
of art students on the prmciple of association 

26 “ Evacuation Day,” the last of tho series of oenteninal oeiemoiiies m 
the United States which commenced in 1876, oelebiated by a ^reat pubho 
display, especially at New York, whence on this clay the BiitiSi troops m 
1783 were finally withdrawn A statue of Wasliington was unveiled m fiont 
of the building in Wall Street (New Yoik) wheie Wasliington took the oath 
as fiist President 

— The mterment of Su Wilham Siemens took place at Kensal Green 
Cemetery, preceded by an imposmg funeral service in Westinmstei Abbey, a( 
which representatives of the vaiious scientific bodies, the Royal family, 
Cahmet, , attended 

— Prmoe Prisdang, Envoy of the King of Siam, invested, at his lesidenoe 
in London, with the rank of Phra Wongs Th’oe The insignia termed of the 
Golden Vases accompanied the golden diplomas, which were brought hy a 
special mission from the King They consisted of a plate of gold on winch 
weie insciihod the name and honours of Pimce Prisdang, the decorations 
of the family order and of that of the Grown of Siam 

27 Heniy Watters, a stockbiokei, tried foi complicity in the “ Eivor 
Plate Bank frauds,” which had led to the theft by the manager Warden, 
and then disposal on the Stock Exchange by Watters, of bonds to the value of 
120,000? Both the accused were foimd guilty (Warden on 24th), and 
sentenced to twelve years’ penal servitude 

— The “Errds” of Aristophanes perfoimed m the ouginal Greek at the 
Theatie Royal, Oambiidge, by membeia and undergraduates of the 
University, the cihief part of Peithetairos was performed by Ml James, of 
Kmg’s Collage, and among tho others those of Euelpides (Mi Newton), and 
of the Hoopooe (Mi Pryoi), were most appreciated 

36. The elevation of Mi Alfied Tomiyaon (Poet Laureate) to the peerage 
as Baion Tennyson aniionnced 
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30 At New Yoik, the Windsor Theatie, m Bowery Street, burned to the 
ground, the flames extending to the adjoining Hartman’s Hotel, which was 
also destroyed The audience had just quitted the theatie when the Are 
broke out 

— The sale of the Beckfoid Libiary, havmg occupied foity days, 
spread over a peiiod of eighteen months, brought to a close The total,sum 
reahsed was over 73,6001 

— The House of Lords, sittuig as a Oouit of Appeal, gave judgment m 
the case of Dobbs u. Giand Junction Watei works Company, laymgdown the 
principle that the ‘‘annual value,” not the actual lent paid by a sub- 
tenant of pieiipses, wag to be tho basis of the water-iate assessment 


DECEMBER. 

1 The trial of O’Donnell, lasting two days, for tho mm’der of the informer 
Carey brought to a close at the Old Bailey The jury retired at seven 
o’clock, and, afiei an absence of nearly two hours, brought m a verdict of 
guilty O’Donnell, on being removed after sentence, struggled violently, 
protesting loudly agamst his fate 

2 Serious notings took place at Newiy and at Wexford, At the former 
the Nationalists attacked the Orangemen, and at the latter the Roman 
Catholics sacked a theatre where an evangelistic service was being held 

3 Bmns, the hangman appointed in succession to Marwood, ceusuiod by 
tlie prison authorities at Liverpool foi Ins conduct at the execution of Henry 
Dutton, whose pulse did not cease until eight minutes after the bolt had 
been withdrawn 

— Five bundled farmers, repiesentmg the greater part of the counties of 
Waterfoid and Kilkenny, gave notice prohibiting hunting over their lands by 
the Ourraghmore hounds 

4 The offer of the Speakership, in succession to Sii Henry Brand, O 0 B , 
made to Mr Goschen, by whom it was declined in consequence of liis 
defective eyesight, winch the doctois pronounced incurable 

— The case of Pnestman v Wlialley, which mvolved the validity of the 
propounded wdl of a Mr Wlialley, of Leominster, closed aftei fourteen 
days’ trial before Mr Justice Mamsty and a special jury. The will was 
declared to he a forgery, and a compromise made with the next-of-kin 
declared to have been obtained by fraud 

— The remams of Oajitam T B Hanham, who had died m tho previous 
week, oiemated in a piivate furnace attached to his house at Maniston, near 
Stuiminstei Newton, Dorset In about a couple of hours the coflia and 
body were completely destioyed, without causing the least inconvenience to 
the neighhours 

6 At Constantinople a teriible fire hipke out in the Haskiem quarter, 
uiliabited by Jews and Turks Six hiindjed houses, four synagogues, thirty 
shops, and a Gieeli church were destioyed 

b At Brussels, during the sitting of the Ohnmher of Repiesentatives, a 

jO 
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file broke out in the building known as Palais de la Nation, and, rapidly- 
extending, destroyed the Ohambei, the library, and many of the adjoining 
offices One gasman was killed and two firemen injured The cause of the 
fire was the gas, which igmted the framework of the cupola The buildmg 
had been erected m 1778 by Maiia Theresa for the Brabant States The 
dan;age done was estimated at over 12 millions of francs The Charter of 
1830 and all the State papers relating to the establishment of the Belgian 
Independence were destroyed, and the country was thus left without a Con- 
stitution 

7. At Rome, in the fields behuid the Oastle of St Angelo, a duel fought 
with the sword between Signoi Nicotera, a former Cabinet Mmister, and 
Signor Levito, Secretary-General of the Interior, m consequence of an insult 
offered by the former Signoi Nicotera thought lumself aggrieved by the 
deooiation of a man who had hbelled him, and took very violent means of 
expiessing his displeasure, spitting m the face of Signoi Levito m public 
Both combatants were wounded, but Signor Nicotera only slightly Signor 
Nicotera’s origmal intention had been to challenge the Minister of the 
Inteiica, Signoi Depretis, but, on account of his age, he had sought redress 
from his subordmate The combatants fought so desperately that, after 
both were woimded, then seconds had great difficulty in putting a stop to 
further fightmg 

8 A white elephant, purchased by Mr Bamum from the King of Siam 
foi 40,0001 , left Rangoon by the steamer Temssmm for London, ew route to 
New York 

10 The gold medal and travelhng studentship of the Royal Academy for 
historical pamting awarded to Mr W, Mouat, London, and that foi sculpture 
to Mr W Bates 

— The Ozai while out huntmg met with a serious accident, the horses 
having run away and overturned the sledge, and the Czai, it was stated, had 
received a violent contusion of the right shoulder, mjurmg the ligaments 
No news of the accident transpired for ten days after its event, when it was 
ascribed to Nihihst design and attack, 

11 The Upper House of the Hungarian Diet rejected by 109 votes to 
103 the BiU proposed by the Mmistry for iegahsmg mamages between Jews 
and Ohiistians 


— Aeoordmg to a Parliamentary return, the cost of promoting and 
opposmg local BiUs before Parhament, from 1872 to 1882 inclusive, amounted 
to 4,664,8741 , thus apportioned —Railway Bills, piomotmg, 2,602 6671 
opposing, 807,0681 , Gas, piomotmg, 302,6721,, opposmg, 44,0861, j Water, 
promotmg, 312,3661 , opposmg, 66,0461, 


— At a banquet given at the Rotunda, Dubim, Mr Parnell was pre- 
sented with a cheque for 37,0001 , the outcome of the PameU Testimomal 
Fund, m recogmtion of his services to Ireland 


— The New Zealand Shipping Company’s ship Tonganio amved at Port 
Ohabnets m forty days nme hours’ steammg, the fastest passage from Eng- 
land to New Zealand on record It was the ship’s maiden voyage 

12 Some horns before daybreak a terrific gale swept across England 
from west to e^t, doing considerable damage m the southern suburbs of 
London, but stiU more m tlie Midland counties and m the south-west of 
Scotland A portion of the stone wall of Lmcoln Cathedral was blown 
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do-STO, togetlier -mth numerous factory olimineya at Leeds, Huddersfield, and 
Manchester, and churches at Glasgow and the neighbourhood , wlulst round 
the coast great loss of property and Itfe ooouned, rrrcluding a large fleet of 
Dublin herring-boats At Manchester, where five lives were lost, a surgeon 
m the act of setting a woman’s arm, broien in the gale, was stiuoli; by a 
piece of falling ohinmey entering the room — Ins thigh was broken, and he 
survived only three days 

12, The electron at Ipswich, consequent on tire death of Mr JO, Oob- 
bohl (Conservative), resulted iii tiro return of Mr H W, West (Liberal), by 
3,266 votes, over Sir W Charley (Conservative), 2,810, 

Order In Council issued, flxmg the duration of the Long V acation from 
August 13 to October 23, a reduction of ten days m its length, 

IS, Lord Grairville accepted, on behalf of the City Liberal Club, the 
statue of Ml, Gladstone, by T Onslow Ford, presented by Mr, B W, 
OuiTie, 

_ 14, At Phdadelplua (U,S ) a detachment of the Salvation Ai’iny aiTested 
for noisily oonduotmg their street services. The judge ordered that the 
Army might use the steps of the Old State House for praying, pieaclung, 
and singmg, but muit not parade the public thoionghfares, beating 
drums, &q 

The Standard Theatre at New York, where Messrs Gilbert and 
Sulhyan’s opeias had been first produced in America, caught fire just before 
tlie commencement of the performance, and m a few hours scarcely any’ 
thing but the walls remained, 

— The greater part of the temporary buildings m the Great Squaie of 
Alexandria destroyed by file 

16 Heir Hlubeck, the Pohoe Superintendent of Flonsdorf, a suburb of 
Vienna, murdered on his return fiom a meeting of Sociahst woiking-men, 

— Judgment given on the application for a new trial m the ease of Belt 
V Lawes Mr Justice Mamsty was satisfied with the verdict and damages 
awarded (6,0001 ) , Mr, Justice Denman found no ground for disturbing the 
vordiot as agamst the weight of evidence or misdirection of the judge, but 
thought damages should be reduced to 600Z, , Lord Chief Justice Coleridge 
thought the damages excessive, and tliat there had been a gross miaeamage 
of justice m the first trial 

10 The Spamsh mail steamer San Angitshn (2,948 tons), having on 
board four passengers and seventy-eight officers and men, burnt in the Bay of 
Biscay on her voyage from Corunna to Liverpool Tliree boats were lowered 
and filled, but in consequence of the heavy sea only two boat-loads were 
rescued by passing ships, 

17 Patrick O’Donnell, a bricklayer by trade, convicted of the muider 
of ,Jamea Oaiey the mfoimor, hanged in Newgate Efforts had been made 
ui the United States and elsewhere for a reprieve , but the law was allowed 
to take its course O’Donnell died inthout making any statement with 
regard to his associates (if any) m the murdei, 

18 Joseph Poole executed in Eichmond Gaol at Dublin He was a 
prominent Fenian, and was sentenced to death foi the murder of James 
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Eemiy m Seville Place, a bioliher Fenian who was suspected of having 
given infoimation to the police 

18 The annivoieary of shutting the gates of Deny oelebiatsd with con- 
siderable ceremonial, m spite of the restrictions imposed The effigy of 
Lundy the traitor was burned by n mob, although every effort had been 
made by the authorities to prevent the introduction of the figure uito the 
city 

— A file broke out at tlie Royal Dockyard at Lisbon, destioying, 
amongst other things, the tiammg brig Oamoens 

19 Trieste new harbour works, wluch had been fifteen years in pro- 
giess, and on winch upwards of three millions "sterling had been expended, 
completed 

20 Wilhelm Wolff and Edouard Bondurand, chaiged with having in 
then possession explosives for an unlawful purpose, with the object of 
blowing up tire German Embassy, after repeated remands, committed for 
trial 

21 The trial of ten persons concerned in the dynamite outrages at 
Glasgow concluded , the five inigloadais weie sentenced by the Lord 
Justice Clerk to penal servitude for life, the remomnig five for seven years 

22 Shooks of earthquake, accompanied by subteiranean rumblings, 
expenenced at Lisbon, domg but httle damage 

— A number of the workmg-iuen of Derby went to Hawaiden Castle 
to present to Mr Gladstone a desseit service of Derby chifia, specially 
designed and manufactured for the occasion The service was produced by 
the Derby Crown Poicelain Works, under the supermtandence of Mr 
Richard Limn, the art director of the factory The characters reproduced 
on the poreelam were from sketches made by Count Holtzendoiff, and 
repieseuted Derbyshire scenery 

23 At Brussels the Magasina du Piintemps, on the Boulevard du Noid, 
totaJly destroyed by fire 

— At a meetmg of the Holy Synod and General Assembly of the 
Orthodox Gieek Church, held at Constantinople, the Gieek Patriaioh 
Joachim III resigned his office, m consequence of the attitude of the Porte 
towaids the privileges of the Gieek Church. 

24 Oentenmal anniversaiy of the lesignation of George Washmgton of 
his command of the United States army celebrated as a general hohday 
tliroughout the Umon 

— The Great Western Railway Company’s mail steamer of It eland, 

running between Weymouth and Oheibourg, went ashore during the fog on 
the Kimmendge rooks, about fifteen miles off Weymouth No lives were 
lost, but the cargo was much injured 

26 Riot occurred at Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, between tlie Roman 
Oathohos and Orangemen of that place Four men were killed and a 
number of them seriously mjuied 

— Accoidmg to the Vienna Presse the Grand Duke Nicholas Oon- 
stantmovitoh, for some time livmg m exile m Turkestan, made an attempt 
to escape mto India He was closely pursued and overtaken by General 
Ahrameff, and bmught back to his place of confinement 
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ST Dickens’s “ Old Oimosity Shop,” being 14 Portugal Street, Lnicom’a 
Inn Fields, ordered to be demolished by the Board of Works as in dan- 
gerous condition For some years it had been^ used as a stoiehouso for 
waste paper 

28 About 500 Pans students met at the Salle de I’Brmitage to consider 
what steps should be taken to obtam lediess from the editor of a newspaper, 
Le c> i (ki Peuple, foi an aitide insultmg the student body Four of the 
number were selected to demand fiom the editor of tlie paper repaiatiou 
by arms 

29 The cluef of the Russian secret pohee. Colonel Soudakm, and hi8 
prmcipal assistant, an officer of tlie gendarmes, found iiiuideied m a room 
of a house on the Newsky Prospect 

— TheRov A H Maokonoohie, on whom a sentence of deprivation had 
been pronounced by Lord Penzance on July 21, resigned the living of St 
Peter’s, London Docks, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners having ceased to 
pay the stipend from the date of the judgment of the Court of Arches 

30 The parish church of East Hannmgfleld, near Chelmsford, of which 
a portion dated from the sixteenth century, totally destroyed by fire, the 
east window alone being preserved 

— The remams of the Austrian General d’Aspie biouglit from the 
cemetery at Padua, placed with great ceremony m the heroes’ vault of the 
Ruhmeshall at Wetzdorf, beside the bodies of Radetzky and Wimpffen, hm 
oompanions'ln aims 

31 Failure announced of the firm of A and H Brogden, ironmasters, 
&c , With liabilities of neaily a million and a half 

— A demonstration made against a Jesuit missionaiy wJulst preaching 
at St Johannes’ Kuch, at Yienna , a pamo ensued, and many people were 
severely injured m attempting to leave the ohuich. 
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In the front lank amongst the books of science which have appealed dmmg 
the year a place must be accorded to a Manual of Patnoiogy, by Joseph 
Ooates, M D (Longmans), a closely but clearly prmted volume of 900 
pages, illustrated by 339 excellent woodcuts, many of which are original, 
wlule others are copied from well-known and acknowledged home and 
foreign authorities The work covers the whole held of pathology, and, 
]udgmg from the treatment of the subjects of micro-organisms, tumours. 
Blight’s disease, and diseases of the neivous system, is well up to date 
(1883), and the newest discoveries and theories of pathologists are stated 
m clear and mtelhgible language, and entirely without bias tHecognising 
the natural connection which exists between physiology, Instology, general 
pathology, and pathological anatomy the author has added very much to 
the value and mterest of the work as a text-book and work of refeienoe by 
mtroducmg a concise account of the healthy structure and functions of the 
various organs of the body, which serves to show more clearly the patho- 
logical condition mduoed by disease The addition of general pathology — 
usually dealt with m woiks on surgery oi medicme— bungs pathological 
anatomy and histology into direct connection with the piaqtice of these two 
branches of the healing art, and this practical tendency of the boolc is stiU 
further emphasised by occasional references to the action of therapeutical 
agents In the absence of special references to authorities it is difficult to say 
winch ports of the work are based on the authoi’a investigations , but while 
advantage has obviously been taken of all sources of information, every 
section bears the stamp of his individuality, and m tins respect the work is 
more ongmal than any text-book on pathology m the Enghsli language No 
separate chapter la devoted to a description of the rougliei operations of the 
2)ost-in(ntem room, nor to the dehcate and oompheated manipulations of 
prepaimg and staming objects for the mioioSoope, although descriptions of 
the latter kind are to be found in various parts of the woik, especially in the 
chapter treatmg on parasitee Di Ooates’ Manual is a valuable addition to 
Engbsli medical hterature, and it is a work which will be very acceptable to 
physicians and surgeons, os well as to medical students, os containing a lucid 
account of tlie position of the science os it now stands, and as indicating the 
du-ectioji in which further observation is desirable, and hkely to prove 
profitable to the pathologist 

Among the yolumes of travel winch every year seem to increase in number, 
and vary gieatly la importance. Across Ctaryse (Sampson Low) holds a 
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prominent place It is a record of a journey of esploration, undertaken by 
Ml Archibald Oolqulioun, Executive Engineer, tlirougli the South Oluna 
borderlands from Canton to Mandalay, for the purpose of considering trade 
extension with Indo-Ghma The authoi disclaima liteiary pretension, 
stating that lus narrative was written on the giound , and certainly the 
freshness of the descriptions justifies his excuse 

It is a most readable book of travels, and though the minutiae of detail 
are sometimes excessive and mar the proportion of the picture, the same 
excuse which Mr Oolquhoun made for his literary imperfections must 
perfoicG avail here The uiterest to those who are not naturally lovers of 
geogiaplncal narrative will centre m the views on trade extension set forth 
in chapters 17 and 18 of vol u 

In these he describes the products of the Shan and Yunuan comitiies, 
them population, and absence of communication , and sets forth lus views as 
to the railway system possible, and the especial impoitance of opeiung out 
new markets, oonsideimg the pressure of the Erencli on Tonqum The 
comparative value of the difleient trade routes is of comse a matter of 
dispute between the few who have special knowledge of the district, but the 
necessity of opening up the Shan country, now that British Burmah has 
moreased so enormously in trade and population, is admitted by all , and 
Ml Oolquhouii’s detailed experience ought to go fai to settle the question as 
to the most practicable scheme The gieat want of British Burmah seems to 
be population, and he considers that Chinese and Shan immigration should 
be looked to instead of that fiom India To promote this there must of 
course be safe thorouglifaics, and the particular one he advocates, from the 
Irawada Delta tluougli the south-west frontier, would have the advantage of 
opening up the richest part of Yunnan, which faces British Burmah, as well 
as ‘N’orthern Siam and the independant Shan country The two questions 
Mr (5olquhoun set himself to solve on his journey were, what present trade is 
theic, and what prospective trade will there be, if pioper oommumoations are 
constituted, and, from which quaitei and along wluoh route can such com- 
munication best be effected , and the elucidation of both these is to be found 
m the present volumes The geography of Indo-Chma, with the exception 
of the French expedition in 1868, and Mi Baber’s in 1876, has been the 
subject of hardly any important investigation The idea of finding a 
practicable tiade route occuned to Mr Oolquhoun in 1879, when second m 
command of the Government of India mission to Siam and the Shan States 
He travelled tluough 2,000 miles of unexplored country, with a friend, 
Oliailes Waliab, who has smea succumbed to the fatigues it entailed, and the 
only financial help he had came from the Glasgow Ohamber of Commerce 
The nanative of lus experience and obseivation apart from its special 
purpose is very pleasant readmg, and likely to mteiest many ui a subject 
they would otherwise avoid We must not forget to mention that there are 
over 300 illustrations of dress, manneis and customs, arcluteoture and 
scenery, mostly from origmal photographs and sketches 

The Ziand of the lion and Sun (Macmillan) is the title of a book on 
Persia, written by 0, J Wills, M D , late one of the medical offioeis of her 
Majesty’s Telegi-aph Department m Persia It is the record of fifteen years 
in that country, spent at Teheran, Haniadan, Eeimonslia, Julfa, Isjiahan and 
Shiraz, with one inteival m 1876, when the wiiter came home, inained, and 
returned with his wife He found it however no place for ladies, and gave 
up his appomtment m 1881 The book is full of the usual descriptive narrative 
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of the country and its inhabitants, and, as Persia is comparatively untrodden 
ground, much of this has considerable novelty foi the reader 

The subject of the fast opening commerce with Persia might well have 
taken a more important pait in the author’s nariative instead of being 
lelegated to an appendix of thiee pages The chief necessity befoie it can 
be M.ell estabhshed seems to bo the opening out of the Kerun Rivei — the 
route via Ahway to Ispahan and Telieian The demand for cotton, cloth, 
Bugai, &c , all beuig satisfied by Russia, the idea seems to be that it is 
tlirough Russian influence that Peisia steadfastly keeps her country closed 
to English enterpnse Mi Wills lecommends in addition to the opening of 
the Kerun Rivei that, mstead of only having native agents at the great 
commercial centres, we should liave Enghsh consuls to protect tiade and 
administei justice 

In The Orkneys and sbetland (Stanford) Mi Tudor has been fortunate 
m finding nearly a fresh field on winch to exercise Ins energies More 
inter esting islands would be hard to find than these— rich in the rehos of a 
pre-liistorio past, with a special histoiy of then own extending over six 
oeiituries, possessmg a coast sconeiy which foi giaiideui of foim and beauty of 
colouruig cannot be surpassed m the British Isles, and affoichng in the 
Northern gioups the most mteiestmg fields of study possible to the geologist 
and innieralogiBt It is the attempt to do justice to these numerous pomts 
of view from winch the islands can be considered that has made Mi Tudoi’s 
book of more mteiest for the historical and aichoeological student than for 
the general leader of books of travel and geography He fiist traces the 
history of the islands tlnough their Piotish or pre-lustoric peimd, then as 
mdependeut dependencies of the Norwegian oiown, and finally as annexed 
to the British crown and admimsteied or lathei oppressed by the Stuarts 
Of the fishing and agiicultuial life of the crofters, then superstitions and 
language, the author gives a most detailed and mteiestmg account, wlule the 
geology and flora of the islands aie treated in separate chapters by specialists 
m each subject The geography of both Northern and Southern groups is 
carefully gone mto, and the book is freely illustrated' with maps and drawings 
of subjects of archceological and pictorial mteiest Mr Tudor has been 
long known to the “Field” by lus papers on the Orkneys and Shetland — 
the result of his frequent sojourns m these islands— and m the present 
volume has brought then past and present condition befoie the reader with 
exhaustive industiy 

It ought to tempt many people to vai-y their summer holidays, and 
especially anglers to tiy them luck m the Shetland lochs 

A book of similar kind and importance is Mi Griffis’s account of Corea 
the Hermit KTation (Allen) He gives an histoiical outline of the country 
flora before the Ohiistian eia to the present yeai, and an account of the 
pohtical and social life of its people Hus record is not one of personal 
experience, but Coiean and Japanese life have much in common, and with 
the latter Mr Grififis has ample acquaintance “Corea has for centuries 
successfully carried out the policy of isolation Instead of a pemnsula her 
rulers have striven to make her an maccessible island and msulate hei from 
the shock of change ” Yet from Corea Japan got much of her art, lettois and 
oivihsation, and though more alhed to the Japanese than to the Olmiese m 
language, pchtics and social customs, Corea is difleient from either 

Tho land of morning calm, as the mliabitants oaU then country, was first 
entered by Europeans m 1C27, when a Dutch ciew was cast ashore , and their 
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leport of what they met with was long tieated with the same contempt as 
weie Polo’s atones of his wainleriiigs Divided into eight inoviijoes Coiea 
IS governed by a lung undei the suzeiainty of Olnna, which subjected it in 
1230 He appomts his successois at pleasure, the present dynasty having 
lasted since 1392 Political parties, we learn, aie of great powei, and the 
nobles have giadually compelled the loyal piiiioes to take up a positipn of 
absolute pohtical neutrality A state of feudalism exists, but serfdom is 
gradually declining, and the spirit of association which is abroad everywhere 
prevails among the Ooicans of all classes, so tliat they combine foi mdepend- 
ence and form poiveiful tiades unions Social life, however, is at the lowest 
ebb Women have no existence except as uistiuinonts of pleasuieorlaboui 
They aie absolutely nameless, and are called simply “ the sister ” or “the 
daughter ” of such a one , maiiiage is a matter of negotiation, and the sexes 
aie separated fi om the ago of eight Of the details of outdoor hfe and 
employment, burial, diet and costume, there is ample to interest the student 
of comparative sociology Paganism, and siipeistition, Confucianism and 
Buddlusm prevail, though Olmstianity entered in the present century with 
French missionaries in 1835, many of whom suflered maityrdom later on 
The last few years have seen tlie opeiung up of treaties with Coiea by 
England, America and Chuia, and a new one is about to be made with 
England by Sir Horry Polices 

In KTortli America (Stanford) Mr Stanford has issued the last 
volume of ins “ Compendium of Geography and Travel,” wluoh, taken as a 
whole, IS the most complete senes of the Icmd ever published m England, 
and must iftrd a place in eveiy lihraiy 

This volume is not so exhaustive as that on Asia Both Piofessor 
Hayden, who has undertaken the ‘ ‘ United States,” and Professcr Selwyn, who 
has had ohaige of “Canada,” have given too much space to the physical aspects 
of the respective countries the result is a less well-halanoed account of the 
different departments than is to he foimd m the other volumes Thus 
Piofessoi Hayden suboidmntes m an undue degree the histoiioal and 
political account of the United States to their geological and physical aspects, 
and barely deals at all with the commercial aspects of the country , while 
Professor Selwyn makes it very evident that his paiticulai hobby is that 
Canada is the best country foi immigration that the world offers But of 
course such books as this are among those that always want constant 
levision, and it will be easy in subsequent editions to bring this volume up 
to the level of the others This series is intended to be a companion to 
the atlas, and the maps are consequently plentiful and thoroughly well 
executed 

The aolden Chersonese (Miiiiay) is the title of Miss Bird’s last account 
of hei wandeimgs in the Malay peninsula We find the same picturesque 
desciiption and power of depicting natural scenery that mark her other 
writings, and her knowledge of the flora of different paits of the world 
enables ber to give plenty of local coloui to ber account 

Hei wilting 18 always fiesh and characterised by huinoui and enthusiasm 
for her subject, and there is no more pleasant conipamon to an nnaginative 
expedition to the Tropics than this experienced traveller 

Spam comes m foi recommendation tooths tourist thiough the pen of 
Ml Gallenga, in Ins Iberian Remlnisoences (Chapman and Hall), but ha 
might have made a inucli better hook about it than he has done, if he had 
not oiroumsoiihed his aim His object is not, he says, to make a histoiicaJ, 
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or political woili, liut “ to give sketches of the country , to blend the descnp- 
tion of localities with remaiks on national peculiarities , to bring men and 
things of Spam befoie English leadeis ” His sketches aie mostly very 
amusmg, and especially his accomit of the Carhst War 

He does not give a very flattering pictuie of the Spanish people, but he 
is probably very ]ust when he says, “they are bettei than then Govern- 
ment ” He thus sums up the social character of the nation and its rapidly 
moieasmg improvements — “ There must needs be not a httle private vn-tue 
to withstand the constant scandal of so much public conuption The people 
have had enough of not and racket to feel what a blessmg a httle qmet 
hvmg might be, if it could be obtamed, no matter under what rdgime There 
has been nndemable advance m the secmity and well-beuig of the country 
undei Alfonso’s rule Fields and vmeyaids have been unusually productive 
in spite of long dioughts and sudden floods The m ig mdus+”y has 
made rapid progieas, the Spaniards acknowledging t’ ntal- 

ists who have taken them in hand benefi.t tlm ■ wes 

Public works aie pushed foiwaid with fresh e^eig;'“ ^ ^reat 

cities, especially Madrid and Barcelona, aie metyoT^- 

to have become ahnost uiuecognisable ” /iilie 

Ml Hare’s Cities of Soutbern Italy and gist 

Co ) will take a first place among guide books of the yeai7n^m |||^ ^ ts 
book— and such it is though vastly supeiior to most — a map is an ^“^iStoi’s 
able oompamon, and its absence seems a curious oimssion than for 

IVIr Hare pmsues the same system as that to winch lusj' traces the 
accustomed — copious extiacts from well-known writeis enliven^eJj^JscI^ then as 
pleasant narrative, and piotiues among the text, really well Oy as annexed 
the least agieeable featuie m the book The scene of Mr Hare’sthe Stuarts 
this tune has been paitioularly temptmg to quotations, and aooorcitions and 
find Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and all classic autliois who have deBoribe(i]iii@ the 
nature and the agiioultuial hfe of the people, laid under oontiibution,nig2ists 
‘'Eustace’s Classical Tour,” Grote, Milman, Symoiids, Amp^ie, De bus is 
and many Frenoli and Itahan authois, yield frequent extracts Mr Haroigs 
certainly at Ins best m his accomit of the Itahan peoples, their tompeiamcfen 
and social manners and customs, as may be seen in his mtroduotory ohapti 
and his chapter on Naples and Sierly Here, as elsewhere, ha is chatty and 
amusmg, while his cultivated taste and knowledge of books enable him to 
excel ui fertihty of illustration and comparison No doubt it would be easy 
to pick out mistakes of detail, and each reader will find omission of what he 
considers to be more impoitant than many facts given in the topical matter 
Thus it seems stiange that Mr Haie should fail to mention ui connection 
with Naples the most successful educational effort m Italy— Madame 
Schwabe’s schools That such mstitutions should spread and prevail seems to 
be the only chance of the legeneiation of the Itahan people 

It IS doubtful whether he wiU tempt many tom’ista to leave the beaten 
track and try OaJabria, which Mr Leai failed to do in lus “ Jomnal of a 
Landscape Painter,” written now tlurty years back, for the nature of the 
inhabitants, want of decent accommodation, and unsamtary state of the villages 
will more than counterbalance the beauty of the scenery and the picturesque- 
ness of the oostumes, Sicily is giadually attracting more and more visitors, 
as it gradually refoims its local manners and extends its civilised habits , and 
only when Oalahna does likewise will it he hkely to be patronised by the 
Englishman in search of health and hohday 
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Mr and Mrs Macquoid’s book About TTorltshlre (Ohatto and Wmdus), 
without pretending to be a guide-book, will be a pleasant companion to those 
who mean to wander over the most mterestmg county m England Eoi there 
13 no county which combines so definite a history, so many cathedrals and 
churches, such a variety of castles and abbeys, so much splendid moor and 
coast, with so mteiestmg a people 

It is a gossipy book, interspersed with numberless illustrations diawn by 
Mr Macquoid and fairly engraved, and full of legendaiy lore, some of the 
stones being very well told 

Another pomt in its favour is that it is not overwhelmed with liistorioal 
and ecclesiastical mfoimntion, winch might easily have proved a snare to 
anyone writing about Yorkshire 

Miss Qoidon Gumming gives ns a record of six months spent In the 
Kebridea (Ohatto and Wmdus) She is one of oui pleasantest writers on 
home and foreign travel, and thoiouglily understands the art of hemg 
picturesque inthout being sentimental 

The Scotch legends and folk-lore that cling about the Noithern Islands 
are told with graceful sympathy, and tlie many curious customs that pi avail 
among the fislung population meet with humorous Appsentation, especially 
the lengths to which their Sabbatarianism will drive them 

The hook is full of aU sorts of mterestmg matter weU told, and ought 
to tempt many to these western isles for a liohday, though the illustrations 
are by no means up to the level of the rest of the book 

Norfolk Broads and Blvers (Blackwood) is another holiday book, but 
written esyeoially fiom the point of view of the spoitsman In truth, as 
Mr Davies shows, theie is no bettei playgiomid m England than the lakes 
and nveis of East Anglia, none easier of access or moie cheaply to he 
enjoyed The engravings printed on copperplates duect from negatives of 
the author’s photographs are most happy m their effect, and greatly add 
to the attraotivenesB of the book Of oomse, there is a great deal about 
fishing and cruising and wildfowl, about eels and otters and decoys, and 
all the natural Instory connected with the locality 

It is, in fact, full of the detail of sport and picmo life which, when well 
told, is so alluring to the holiday-inakei, and who of us is not a holiday 
maker, at least in imagination ? Summer and winter, the Norfolk lakes 
and nveis have plenty to offei to the sportsman, though, unfortunately, like 
all other places of the kind, they are rapidly getting overrun 

The reviewer of books of travel and advoiituie has the same feeling 
about the sameness of the material he has to get through as the reviewer 
of works of faction The nianneis and customs of natives, hoWevel admirably 
portrayed, the flora and fauna of the Tropics, liowevei brdhantly described, 
the supeistitions of Eastern countiies, the hardships undergone by the 
enterprising traveller — all have a tendency to iiin in grooves, however 
diveisified the experiences, oi liowevei various the scenes described The 
tendency now to illustrate books of travel with marvellous lepresentatioiia 
of native costume and implements, &c , a little lightens the task, for they 
engage the eye and take oft the mind fiom the round of descriptive 
phraseology which repeats itself with little variation for page after page 
Of such illustiationa Mi im Thuiii’s hook Amone' tbe Indians of Culana 
(Kegan Paul) contams a fair numbor, there are woodcuts of nU kinds, 
of blow pipes and fire sticks, darts, drums, flutes, shields, earrings, 
pottery, and all tlie illustrative stock m trade of a confirmed nariato? 
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of travels Not that Mr im Thnrn’shook is more in need of such adornments 
than othei books of the kind, foi his narrative is not dull oi badly re- 
lated — it IS meiely one of many of the same type He spent two and a 
half yeaiB m British Guiana, fiom 1877 to 1879, and leturned to England 
at the end of that time He found English lanes and woods and rivers 
pleasant enough, he tells us, in fine weather, but with gloomy days his 
longings foi “the deep shadows and broken hghts of the gigantic tropical 
forests, foi the sunht waters of the broad riveis and the lolhng himtless 
savannas” letuined to him, and he went back in 1881 The present 
volume contams much anthropological matter of great mterest ooncermng 
theEedmen, and the chapters on Indian religion and folk-loie are parti- 
cularly good 

Two laige volumes racoid the lU-fatod Voyage of the Teannette (Kegan 
Paul), compiled fiom the slup and leo joiunals of her Ooimnandei George 
Be Long by Ins widow This narrative is iiitioduced with a biief sketch of 
the Oommandei of the Expedition, and an account of the prepaiations for the 
voyage to discover the Noith Pole, which began in July 1879, after which 
the story of that voyage is continued in the words of Lieutenant Long , for 
besides the ship’s log, he kept a full journal dunng the voyage, and con- 
tinued the leoord aftei the ship was abandoned in June 1881, aftei drifting 
two winteis m the pack ice Then came the dreary maioli ovei the frozen 
ocean, the chsoovery of Bennett Island, where Lieutenant Long left a reooid 
ropoitnig aU the original iiimibei of eight oflioeis and twenty-five men com- 
plete and m good health Fiom tins island they proceeded in their three 
boats to the Sibeiian Islands, fiom whence they set out again to^lhe mouth 
of the Lena liver , but the boats weie sepaiated in a gale, and only one of 
them, with Long and a paity of thiiteen, landed Then begins the record of 
disaster, m the month of October , eight of the party died from exhaustion 
and staivation while tryuig to reach a settlement on the Lena nvei 
Lieutenant Long, when too weak to do moie himself, sent two seamen on a 
rehef expedition southward to KuMaiok Suika, apparently twelve miles away. 
With only one nver to cross , but the chart was uisuffioient, the distance 
was much greater, and a later one shows that theie was really a native 
settlement close to the point where the cutter first landed How these two 
men eventually fell ui with natives and leached then destined place after 
teiiible sufferings, how they came upon Melvdle, who commanded one of 
the boats that disappeared in the gale, and how rehef expeditions for Long 
and his few companions were at once oiganised, we cannot describe here 
Then efforts were eventually lewaided so fai that they foimd the bodies of 
Long and the others witli him , but the fate of the second cutter with 
Lieutenant Oliipp m it lias never been discovered 

Like oui neighbours over the water, eveiyoiie heie is Writing tlleiT 
remmiacences There is a fashion for autobiography, and though it is un- 
doubtedly the most uiterestiiig form of biography, it oertamly runs a chance 
of bemg ovetdone at the present tune Mr HaU gives lus Retrospect of & 
Xons; life from 1815 — ^1883 (Bentley), and as he has been an active man ill 
the prof ession of letters, it is full of personal anecdote, gossip, recollections 
and portraits of WeU-known figures He begin life as a leportei, and Ins book 
opens out with sketches of statesmen and oralois— the Duke of Wellmgton 
Canning, Sii Charles WetheiaU, Lord Palmerston, Bail RusseU, and many 
others bemg mcluded His connection as editor With various magazines and 
reviews affords much amusmg talk “ John BuU,” “The Morning Journal," 
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“The New Monthly Magazine,” were tempoiarily under his management, 
and the “Ait Jomnal” long afforded him scope foi eneigy and activity 

The critical judgments of the men of letters he knew will offend the 
reader as much or even more than did those of Mr Carlyle m the “ Eemim- 
Boences,” acoordmgaa the undoubted gemus of the lattei may be m Ins opinion 
an excuse, or the reverse, foi his haishness of expiession Mr , Hall 
frequented Lady Blessmgton’s “ evemngs,” knew Lady Morgan and Miss 
Martmeau, Landor, Golendge and Lamb, Wordsworth and Barry Cornwall, 
Orabbe, Bowles and Eogeia, so that his leoollections might be of considerable 
significance, but many of these not disfiguied by bad taste add nollnng 
new to our estnnate of them Perhaps the best pait of the book is that on 
Ireland which the anthor knew thorouglily, and which he writes about with 
much humour and instructiveness 

Carlyle hteratuie has aheady attamed to an impoitant magnitude, but 
with the pubhcation of Mrs. Carlyle’s XiOtters (Longmans) public mterest 
m the subject has probably reached its chmax Mr Froude, as editor, has 
acquitted himself well m a difiScult mattei, and though many of the domestic 
details— the stiuggles with dnt and servants especially— might have been ad- 
vantageously omitted, the two yolmnes form very jiloasant and mterestmg 
readmg on the whole Mis Carlyle will honcefoith stand out as one of the 
moat mterestmg women of our time, who, though not endued with oiigmal 
mteUeotual powers, and oveishadowod by the piesence of the rugged figime 
whose peisonahty overwhelmed her at every tuiu, had so much native strength 
of oharaoter, wit, and resouioe that she made a maik foi lieiself wherever 
she went ->She had furthoi so gieat a natinalgift of expression and humorous 
sense of the moongiuities of life that many of her letters are worthy to lank 
among the best of those of her countrymen 

Mr Anthony Trollope’s Autobloirrapby (Blackwood) is very different 
to the morbid analysis and personal oiitioism that the pubhc has been ao- 
ouatomed to of late under the title of autobiogiaphy Anythmg that con- 
trasts more sharply with Carlyle’s Eemmiacences than Trollope’s story of Ins 
hfe cannot weU he imagined It is the lecord of a healthy mmd with a keen 
delight in outside hfe, a sound judgment and an unpiejudioed peroeption as to 
the wi’itei’s own charaotei and attainments But one of the oluef charms, m 
these days of artificial writmg, is the extreme sunphcity and lucidity of the 
style He says somewhere in this memoir — “A man who thinks much of 
his words as he writes them will generally leave behind lum work that 
smells of oil ” Of course the facile invention with which he threw off novel 
aftei novel, and which he inherited fiom lus mother, must inevitably result 
m great ease of style, and m none of lus woika is this more apparent tlm.n 
in tins record of his hfe Theio is no moie patlietic chapter to he found in 
anybody’s lemmiBcences than that m which Trollope tells how lus mothei, 
having had her home hiuken up for the fifth time, in poveity at Bruges, and 
over fifty years of ago, wrote novels foi the support of hei family by the bed- 
side of hei dying sun, wlule she did all the woik of a day and night nurse to 
a siok household 

It IS the unvarmshed simplicity of the nairative that takes hold of us , 
there is no appeal to our emotions eithei there or wheie he describes his 
own miserable boyhood, and tlie suffermgs that he endured unuitenuptecUy 
until he obtained his tiavelhng surveyorship in the Post Ofiioe Besides his 
peisonal histury, with its maiked tiansition from extreme poverty to pios- 
peiity, his love of hunting, and aspirations aftei a hteiaiy fame wluch he 
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began to aohioTe only at the end of efforts extending over ten years, he 
makes many observations on subjects which aie moie or less always with us 
as food for discussion and liteiary cnticisni, and on winch his opinion is well 
worth having, such as inteinational copyiight, the art of wiitmg novels by 
taskwork, competitive examinations, the iiovehat as teaohei, dishonest 
criticism, and the like His judgments on his contemporaries are always 
kindly, and many stiU living will ha touched by his appreciative mention of 
them, and then inteioonrse with lum 

Lord Bonald Gowei lias pubhslied his Remlnlsoenoes (Kogan Paul) at 
the age of thirty-eight, and if he had waited longer it is probable that many 
things now mcluded would have been omitted There is not much of 
permanent interest in the book, and the two bulky volumes might have been 
more satisfactorily reduced to one small one. There are a great many names 
of dukes and duchesses, a great many lecords of fasluonable entertainments, 
and a gieat deal of personal naiiative about his own attainments, winch 
appeal to have been lemaikahle from his eaihest oluldhood A more modest 
estimate of himself, and better taste ui the atones about the celebntles of 
all kinds whom he has known, which have sometlung of the “society” 
journal flavour about them, would have produced better tlungs, for the 
author has wit and a powei of giaphic wiiting But it is doubtful if these 
volumes will reconcile any one to the habit of keepmg a journal uiunteriup- 
tedly from tlie age of eight years 

The Ulary of Mr. Henry arevllle (Smith, Elclei and Oo ), edited by the 
Countess of Enfield, extends ovei the penod between 1832—1861, and Offers 
from the memou's of lus elder brothei Charles m being entirely^ree from 
the scandal which occasioned so much ontioism It must he added, however, 
that they contain no material of equal importance, for Henry Grevilla, though 
attached to the embassy at Pans during part of the time, did not live in the 
pohtical world to anythmg like the some extent, and the interest of his diary 
hes m his acquamtanoe with the best society of Fiance and England It 
would be cunous to estimate how many books of gossip Talleyrand has 
served to enhven mdirectly by records of lus conversation and epigrammatic 
talent Here he is one of the oluef figures, while the Duke of Wellmgton, 
next m importance, comes out to hve once more m the hearts of his admirers 
To those who have lived m oi about the time that tins reooid covers it may 
hnng many pleasant lecollections, and the course of French pohtioa and society 
during the Bepubhc will be easily retained by means of the judgments of 
the leadmg Frenchmen, noted by Mr GraviUo m his conveisations with 
them 

In Biographical Sketches (Kegan Paul) Mr Kegan Paul collects six 
essays on Irving, Kehle, Bowland Wilhams, Newman, Maria Hare, George 
Ehot, which he has coiitiibuted to various magazmes and reviews durmg the 
past twenty years They are pleasant leadmg, and have much of the fresh- 
ness of personal anecdote and reminiscence about them 

No biography of the present yeai is likely to attract moie attention than 
that of Edward Palmer (Murray), Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, who 
met with so tragic a fate m his expedition to the deserts m older to insure 
for us tlie good will of tlie Bedouins m tlie Egyptian War Mi Besant has 
done his task well and sympathetically, and though many may wish to have 
more information about Palmer as an Oiientahst and explorer, and a more 
complete and famihar study of the man in every way, the picture as it is 
stands out boldly, full of hfe and colour 
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ISTo man has evei possessed more vaned gifts than Palmei, or had a more 
strikmg personality, hut it is tlie latter which will' attract to him the ma- 
jority of readers As a hngmst he was supreme, writing and speaking brd- 
bantly in a dozen tongues, but to the quahties which made liim a successful 
student were joined the usually opposite ones which gave him so remarkable 
an mfluenoe over his fellow men, and whioh caused him to be selected for 
the secret mission winch he conducted so admirably and which endSd so 
fatally He possessed skill m acting, versifymg and mesmerising, and could 
express himself with graceful ease in any language at the shortest notice, 
qualities which made lum a delightful oompamon and a sympathetic friend 

So flexible a mmd, such diveisity of taste, so many mcongiuous quahties, 
such eagerness and fulness of vigour, turned what might have been the 
uneventful prosaic life of a student into an existence of such varied interest 
that it seems to be removed altogether fiom om own age and nation Mr. 
Hesant sums up his woik in a few giapluc woids 

"It is the history of a man who was a gieat scholar but never a book- 
worm ; a gloat Imgmst, yet never a pedant , a man of the pen and the study, 
yet one who loved to go about, obseiwant, among his feUow-men , a man. 
sequestered, as all real students must be, from the common struggles and 
selfish mterests of most men, yet one who could sympathise with and see the 
better side of those struggles , one to whom there weie no ranks, grades, or 
distmotions of men at all— a true repubhean , to whom men weie m- 
terestmg or dull, curious, attractive oi the leverse, according to their 
quahties and not their position , who was prepared to love a prince as much 
as he migh^love a pauper, and was leady on occasion to esteem a bishop os 
much as he might a gipsy tramp ” 

Professor Bum ows, mhis life of lord Hawke (Allen and Oo ), besides 
a peisonal biography of the groat Oornish a'dmual, gives an account of tlie 
Enghsh wars m the reign of George II , and of the state of the Biitish 
Navy at that tune He undertook the task, he tells us, from a feehng that, 
notwithstandmg the gieat actions of Ushant and Quiberon Bay, with winch 
Hawke’s name is connected, the position assigned to limi m history is far 
beneath wliat it should be, and a desue to set his loputation on alevel with 
his services Thai Hawke’s caieei suffered from its identification thioughout 
with that of the Whig party is possible, but that the want of posthumous 
appieciation he has met with is to be explained by that, or the depreciation 
of his contemporaries, among whom Walpole must be included, Professor 
Burrows by no means satisfactoiily pioves The victory of Quiberon 
durmg the Seven Years’ Wai was really the only engagement m which 
Hawke won decisive glory, the Bochefort expedition was rumed by delay 
and want of agieement between his colleagues, and the battle with the 
French off Ushant just missed success thiough the want of co-operation of 
one of Ins oaptams In addition to tins, Hawke was often at odds with the 
official world, though beloved by the public and his sadors, whose comfort 
he was always endeavourmg to ensuie, with the result that honours came 
tardily, and when he was already advanced in life Professor Burrows’ 
narrative will not rank with the “Life of Nelson” and other favourite his- 
tones of heroes foi detail, and it has entered too mmutely mto the Instory 
of the Britsh Navy, but it gives an mterestmg account of that quarter-of- 
a-century when the aggression of France and Spam obhged England to 
enter mto the defensive war which led to the acquisition of her present 
empne. 
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A volume by Lieut -Ooloncl Charles Townshend Wilson on The l>uke 
of'SeTwlck as Marshal of Prance (Kegan Paul) is a supplement to 
one written a few years since oalled “James II and the Duke of Berwick,” 
and takes up the nairative where the first leaves off, dealing with the years 
fiom 1702-1734 The Maishal’s autograph luemoiis form the basis of the 
hook, and his celebrated defence of the Alpine frontiei of Fiance, though 
told at much length, is fuU of interest 

Colonel Townshend has written the book m the hopes that a record of 
memorable campaigns throughout the war of the Spanish succession, of the 
amphtude of lesourco displayed, and the stratagem and subtlety of tactics 
displayed in those days may bo an inteiostmg, as it is nn miportant study 
to the mihtary student “ Apart from the cause and efioct of the war,” ha 
continues, “the sui passing genius of Marlborough, the overtlirow of the 
ill-direoted armies of France, and the sudden resuirection of the defeated 
soldiery when mspiied hy an able chief, yield lessons of gieat woitli to 
officers of all ranks The patience as well as the courage of the rank and 
file, who performed them duty without a hope of reward, and amid haadships 
undieamt of in our luxurious age, the dread execution done by muskets and 
well-wielded broadswords, compose a series of subjects not to he hghtly 
regarded ” 

The Diary and Detters of Pbilip Henry (Kegan Paul), edited by Mr 
Matthew Henry Lee, are not of much iiiteiest except to those who feel 
inohnad to study Nonoonfoimity under the Stuarts Pluhp Henry was a 
Puiitan Mid Royalist, who, as he writes in one of the most takmg pages of 
Ins Diary, saw the beheadmg of Charles I , and his lettcis and^ieoords aie 
full of the qiiamt timohty of detail that fills so much of the wilting of his 
oontemporaries, m whom was no sense of perspective of any kmd As a 
picture, however, of the Puritan ideal of life and of its narrow rehgious 
concentration, it is not without importance 

Professor Vamb^ry is well-known to Englishmen, not only as a travellei 
and philologist of great reputation, but as a steady supporter of the oivil- 
ismg Hlfluenoa of this country in the East His life and Adventures 
(Fisher Unwm), written hy Imnself, is a thoroughly hvely and ’atti active 
record of a career full of romance and spmt His independence oommenood 
at twelve years of age, when he was turned adrift to commence his fortunes, 
his mother having mainied again and got a fresh family to support A love 
of wandemig, a marveUous power of languages, and dauntless energy and 
spirits set him rapidly on the way to fame One could wish that such a 
small part of the hook had not been devoted to hia faithful struggles, the 
greater part bemg taken up with his ten years of Eastern journeys Only a 
thorough acquamtance with the various languages and habits of the people 
that he lived amongst in Central Asia could have enabled hun to pass safely 
through the dangers and hardships ha endured His weU-known journey to 
Khiva and Bokhara has been already described hy lum m lus “Travels in 
Central Asia,” but appear heie agom as a necessary part of his biography 
Having been told that his geogiapluoal and etlmologioal discoveues would 
meet with due recognition only m England, withm two weeks he effected a 
sudden transition from the wilds of Asia to London Society, where he 
became the hon of the season of 1864 Of his reception by Sir Henry Raw- 
linsonnnaSir Roderick Muroluson, of Lord Stiaiigford’s wonderful talent m 
Oriental languages, he speaks with much appreciation To satisfy an eager 
London puhhc who were deluging him with mvitations and demands for 
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pliotographa and autograplis, he wrote his first hook of adventuies, 
“ Travels m Oentral Asia ” 

“ Only those who foi months and years,” he says, “ have moved about 
freely m the open an, and who have learnt to appreciate the charms of a 
contmually wandermg hfa with all its existing adventures — only those will 
know with what unspeakable pangs and siiffenngs a former travellei, can 
shut himself up m a room, fiom winch he sees only a small bit of the sky, 
and sit down and wiite conscientiously for houis every day for weeks and 
months,” In three months from the time of its commencement he had 
revised the proof-sheets of the book 

Enghslimen will turn with especial mterest to Ins views on Russian 
advance in Asia Wliile admitting that the leadnig men of the day in 
Eastern matters are tlioioughly up in Eastern cpiestions, he expi esses much 
surprise at the popular ignorance on the subject, and explams the fact ‘ that 
a nation so supeifioially informed of tho real condition of the East should 
play such a mighty and influential r61e m that pait of tho world,’ by the 
fact that the ‘masses aie eveiywhere led’ After showmg what advan- 
tages Russia enjoys over England in hei easy assimilation of the senu- 
oivilised and baibarous Asiatics to the spmt of the bulk of the Russian 
people, and in the smulanty of modes of thinking and acting, in supersti- 
tious and geneial views of hfe which Russians have with Oiientals, he 
tlius sums the diffeienoe between the two agents of our modern culture m 
the East — 

“Russia conquers m order to Russiamse and to absoib all the various 
nationalities m the large body of the Russian people, whilst England con- 
quers m order to civihse, to give the unliappy nations m Asia, foi a wlnle, 
an education, and to let them afterwards loose, matin ed m liberal institutions, 
able to take care of themselves ” At the age of tbirty-two Professor Vam- 
b^ry settled down with a modest salaiy in the chair of Oriental Languages 
m the "Umversity of Pesth, where he continues to prosecute _his Imguistio 
studies with great zeal 

Two volumes of the live winch aie to recount tlie life and contam the 
letters and hteiary remams of Lord Lytton (Kegan Paul) have appeared 
and brmg us down to the twenty-eighth year of his life The bulk of tho 
biography would have been gieatly lessened, and with considerable advan- 
tage, if the son had allowed liis father’s personal account to be presented to 
the pubhe without all the supplementary matter, muoli of it wortliless and 
uninteresting, which he has mtei woven m it with the object of illustration, 
He says, ‘ ‘ the mam purpose of the book is to illustrate niy father’s Me by 
Ms works, and his works by his Me ” But this would have been just as 
possible if the autobiogiaphio sketoli had been piesented complete m itself 
and the dlustiative matter relegated to separate volumes Emther on in 
the Pieface, the author thus adequately desciihes the cliaiacter of the Me 
he has given to the pubkc “The individuality I have attempted to describe 
was many-sided Of a Me so long, so variously active and imoeasmgly 
laborious, a Me touolmig at so many different pomts hterature, society, 
and poMios, and coupled with a oharaotci so complex and so uncommon, no 
true picture could be given by a few lapid strokes, however skdfully ap- 
phed ” The first volume oontama the autobiographical account of Edward 
Bulwei’s cluldhood and the nairative of Ms school and college days, m wMch 
autobiography is muigled m the way above commented on, with supplemen- 
tary and dlustrative chapters, fimsliing witli liis Waivderjahe and episode 

E 
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with. Lady Oarohne Lamb, who, not content with having formed a haison 
with Lord Byion m her youth, attempted m nuddle life to seoure Bulwei 
alao 

The autobiography ended when Bulwer was twenty-two, and the second 
volume takes up the noiiativo of his life m the midst of Ins visit to Pans, 
where he met the beautiful Miss Wheelei, on whose account he broke with 
his mother, who had made himproimse not to marry without her permission 
That pionuse he bioke, for in 1827 he marned at the age of twenty-four, 
and the estrangement between mother and son wils complete. With his 
mained life begms lus laboiious careei of professional autliorslup, for, ius 
allowance having been stopped, he had to support lus family entirely 
Durmg the first ten years of his married life he pioduced twelve novels and 
two poems, and journalistic and historical work as well It is not surprising 
that the necessary separation of husband and ivife eiitarled by this constant 
tod, laid the seeds of trouble that later on bore fruits of bitterness The 
second volume closes with Bnlwer’s entrance into political life in 1831, at 
the age of twenty-eight It is impossible, of couise, to judgo of the book 
wliile so small a portion of it only has appeared , but Bulwer’s life and per- 
sonality were so full of mterest, lus eneigy was so inexhaustible, lus cha- 
racter so attractive and popular, lus place m the hterature, at least of fiction, 
so well defined, that the attention of lus own century cannot fail to be 
seoured for an individuality so excejitional 

Tno life of lord lawrence, by R Boswortb Smith (Smith, Elder, 
and Oo ), is a notable book The story of LordLawienoe’s life must ever be 
of use to lus countrymen, and the manner of its teUing is worthy of the 
subject Mr Bosworth Smith has more than fulfilled all expectations, and 
has made so judicious a use of the laige quantity of letters and documents 
placed in his hands, that there is not an unuiterestmg page in the volumes 
before us Opinions we imagine will always differ as to the wisdom of Loid 
Lawrence’s frontier pohoy m India “ Masteily maotivity ” has had its 
sturdy champions and bitteily hostile oiilics in the post, as it will surely 
have m the future, but we tlimk no one has ever placed Lord Lawrence’s 
policy in a clearer oi more favourable hglit than lus present biograjiher, and 
from tlie advantages he has possessed perhaps no one can ever speak more 
authoritatively as to what Lord Lawience’a views really were One other 
subject inseparably connected with Loid Lawrence’s life and woik is much 
dwelt on in these volumes, namely, tlie relations which existed between 
Lord Lawrence and his no less gifted brothel Henry Tlie subject is a 
delicate one, and Mr Boswoith Smith is entitled to all praise for the 
impartiality and gentleness of hia allusions The brothers dififeied so vitally 
on many of the gieat questions whioli came before them for decision that a 
partial esti’angement spiang up between them — an estrangement wluoh 
happdy ended before Sir Henryks untimely death at Lucknow 

Mr Smith does full justice to Sir Henry Lawrence’s character, and mdeed 
to our own nund the finest passage in the biography is the description of his 
death We cannot hut wish that the elder brother’s biography had yet to be 
written, and by Mr Bosworth Smith The existing work wiitten many years 
smoe is not, wa think, worthy of the man However that may be, we lay 
down these volumes with a feeling that Mr Bosworth Smith is as fortunate 
m lus subject as is Lord Lawrence in his biographer 

A life pf lord Ivndburst, fiom letters and papers m possession of 
hiB family by Sir Theodore Martin, K 0,B (Muiray) Tlus work has for 
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some time been anxiougly expected not only by Lord Lyndburst’s many 
friends and relations, but also by those who desired to read the history of 
the man as he really was, and not as he appeared to Lord Campbell’s distorted 
imagination 

The volume before us well repays a careful perusal If the mterest is not 
sustained throughout, tins is no fault of the biographer, whose hands have not 
been altogether mitied, but who has been comjpeUed somewhat to sub- 
oidmate the literary merits of his work to tlie absolute necessity of dealmg 
seriatim and m detail with Lord Campbell’s serious and, as we think, 
unfounded charges 

Another diffloulty which Su Theodore Martm has had to face hes in the 
paucity of trustworthymateriolsforfiammg his narrative of Lord Lynclhurst’s 
life, work, and chaiacter 

In the preface he tells us that “Lord Lyndhurst destroyed ahnost every 
letter or paper of a confidential nature which could have thrown hght upon 
his official life, or his lelations witlr the leaders m society or politics with 
whom he was intimately associated ” 

These disadvantages are gieat and obvious, but m spite of them the 
biography is probably as complete as it was possible to make it 

The most serious charge against Lord Lyndliurst — that of pohtioal 
tergiversation — has, we think, been satisfactorily dispioved In his early 
years, at a time when the French Bevolution had unhinged the mmds of many 
of the nobler spirits of his day, he may have given utterance to sentiments 
and opinions of which he afterwaida disapproved, but from his first entrance 
mto public Jife, his oaieer was as steady and oonslstent as tliat of any pubho 
man of his time 

His domestic relations were uniformly peaceful and happy Very 
touching 18 the foUowmg picture of the old man, at a tune when his sight 
had failed him, and he was conseq^uontly dependent on those around him 
“ He (Lord Lyndhurst) was m his easy chair, with a grave, almost a solemn 
expression on lus face, so mtent on his employment that my presence was 
unnoticed. Bef oi e him, the Ohurch Prayer Book held open by both her small 
hands, stood lus youngest daughter of seven oi eight years of age, hearing him 
repeat the prayers, and now and then promptmg and correctmg him The 
old man, the judge and statesman, and the bttle child so occupied, made a 
piotuie that could not be seen without bringing teais to the eyes He liked 
no one to hear him his lessons, he said, but his Uttle girl ” 

Su Theodore Martm may well be congiatulated on the success of his 
work , moie especially when we take into account the madequate materials 
which were at Ins disposal. 

Tbe Xilfe ofinajor-aeneralSlr Henry Marion Durand, K C S I , O.B , 

of the Royal Engineers, by his son, H M Durand, 0 S.I (AUen) 

Some allowance perhajis should be made for a son who undertakes to 
write lus father’s biography, but honesty compels us to state that the work 
before us is not satisfactory It is, to use the biogiapher’s own woids, 

‘ ‘ roughly and imperfectly put together,” and it contains a mass of undigested 
papers, correspondence, essays and imnutes, which the most hardy oiitio 
would find it impossible to wade through 

Forty years of Su H Durand’s life were passed m India, and there, too, 
his life’s work was carried out When the accident happened which caused his 
death, m 1870, he was but fifty-eight years of age, and was then holdmg the 
office of laeutenant-Govemor of the Punjaub, am office second m importance 
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only to that of the Govemor-Geneml hmiself, and he had pieviously held 
other unportant appointments, Yet we are told by his biograpliei that Sir 
Henry’s hfe was one long record of failuie and disappointment IVhat is 
the explanation of this apparent anomaly? To our inmd it lies in the fact 
that Su Henry Durand seems to have shown an instmotive opposition to Ins 
official snpenors He quarrelled with Sir W Maonaghten, with Sir H 
Haddock, with Lord Hardinge, and with Lord DnUiousie in India, and with 
the Wai Office and the Oouit of Directors in England, and he did his best to 
quarrel with Lord Mayo, who had ofiered linn the amalgamated Agencies of 
Central India and Hajputann, by returning him an answer which was httle 
short of an insult With Lord Bllenborough alone he seems to have worked 
with ease and satisfaction Although therefore we cannot altogethei agree 
with Ml Durand m the view he takes of his father’s career, we stiU find 
imieh to admire in the cliaractei of the man himself Lnbued as he was 
with strong religious convictions, and showing tliroughout his hfe a single 
imnded devotion to duty, he set an example which the present generation of 
Indian officials might tod it useful m many respieots to copy Even when 
he was most m conflict with those m authority over lum, they expressed a 
sincere respect for him personally, and wo imagine that in the whole of his 
career he made few personal enemies 

The work will, doubtless, be more widely read m India than m England, 
hut ui both countnes there must be many still hving who will find much in 
it to mterest them even when they least agieo with the views and opinions 
expressed 

The progress of soholarslnp in Eastern studies is marked by^rr WiJham 
Mun’s Annals of the Barly Caliphate (Smith, Elder, and Oo) It is a con- 
tmiiation of the author’s “Life of Mahomet,” and teUs the story of the 
spread of the rehgion wluoh ho founded through the first four Caliphates, 
that IS to say, from ad 632—680, the date of the final triumph of the 
Omezsud dynasty, after which the history of Islam becomes iiart of the 
history of the world In Su Wilham Mum’s own words— “he seeks to 
trace the special causes, natural, tiihal, and spmtual, wluoh moulded the 
faith, created the expansive power, and guided its onward progress The 
object is to float the bark of Islam over the rapids and devious curients of 
its early course, until beoomuig more oi leas subject to ordmaiy human 
mfiuenoes it emerges on the great sea of tune ” Two tilings are observable 
m this miportant book. Eustly, the finish and ease with which a subject so 
outside the range of popularity is given to the public , and secondly, the 
local colourmg which makes tlie story hvuig, and takes it out of the region 
which makes laige demands on historical perception to brmg it near to the 
iraagmation 

Tlie authorities hemg entirely Arabian and the tradition solely 
Mahometan, much judgment was necessary to separate historical fact from 
local mythology Yet each of the different personages that stand out m 
the epoch of Asiatic history is made prominent by his individuality, 
and the oharactei of the Arab laoe during this its cluvalious and pre-decadent 
penod— when it reflected Uie puiity of life that distinguished the founder of 
its religion — is drawn ivitli a skilful and sympathetic hand 

Mr Ewald’s record of the Mfe and Times of Prince Cbarles Stuart 
(Chatto andWindus), the young Preteiidei, has passed thiough another 
edition Hus account of the last Jacobite msuiieetion was suggested to the 
author while making a calendar at the Eecord Office of the State papers of 
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the reigns of the first two Georges There he came upon papers of much 
interest concerning the rebelhon of 1746, and soon found that the mine of 
information about the rebellion and the hero of the enterprise was piactioaHy 
an unworked one 

The Stuart papers now at Wmdsor Castle haVe been inooiporated m a 
“Life of the Pretendei,” by a German, Kail Klose , but the State papers of 
the Italian States, which include the letteis of John Walton, then agent 
of the Enghsh Government at Rome, and which affoid much material for the 
eaily portion of the life of Piince Charles, have nevei before been made 
pubho The latter ohapteis of lua life aie based on the correspondence and 
valuable despatches of Su Hoi ace Mann, then English envoy at Elorence, and 
edited m 1846 by Lord Mahon for the Roxhuighe Club, hut hke aU the 
editions of that club, quite inaccessible to the pubho The lesult of Mr 
Ewald’s efforts is a moat inteiesting account of the yomig pionce’s lomantio 
life 

Colonel Mallesoii, whose acquaintance with India and Indian aftau’s has 
been pioved in his foimer writings, now gives us Xte Decisive Battles of 
xndia ft-om 1746 — 1846 (Allen). To most leaders many of the names 
winch illustrate the conquest of India dmmg tlie hmidied years treated of 
by Colonel MaUeson will be unlcnown 

But the way in which the autlior describes the successive steps by winch 
the English, aftei subdumg their Em’opean rivals, conquered one after 
another the seveial native races, will be found related in a manner worthy 
of his reputation foi intimate knowledge of Indian lustory, and cannot fail 
to interest “though written in some respects fiom a military point of view 
The eleventh chapter, which deals with a lustory of the fcliklis, is of especial 
value, and, like the rest of the hook, shows a most careful consultation of 
original documents and contemporary wiitmgs 

It would he difficult to overestimate the importance of Mr Wallace’s 
book on Egiypt (Macmillan), which offais the most complete acoount the 
public has yet had of the national movement, and the occupation of the 
country by British troops, which resulted from it The letters written to 
the “ Tunes ” constitute the basis of the book , hut they have been so much 
enlarged and so weU connected that the book as a whole bears few maiks of 
its journalistic origm Most of us are a little tired by this tune of the 
incidents of travel and the description of foreign manners and customs 
with which the now frequent book of travels is filled for the benefit of the 
tourist-by-imagination, appaicntly a largely increasmg class Eor once aU tliis 
is absent, and we have instead a graphic account of tlxe Fellah and of the 
actual condition of the people, winch will lenimd the reader of the author’s 
dehghtfiil pictures of Russian peasant life 

But the cluef mleiest of the book is political One turns at once to Mr 
WaUaoe’s account of the rebellion, and his views as to the difhculties that 
beset the Egyptian Goveimnent, and oui own leaponsihihty in the matter 
This last he considers to be very great, since, had we not destroyed the 
national paity, it might, he thinks, have done something to procure order and 
government , hut having done so, we aie bound to leinain in the country 
until we have effected what we have prevented being done by other hands 
“ If we have not resolved to create something like permanent ordei in 
Egypt,” says Mr WaUaoe, “ why did wo go to Egypt at all ? If we did not 
mean to create leaUy good government, why did we destroy the national 
party, which had a far better chance of preserving order of some kind than 
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the Khedive whom, we reinstated The time for considering the 

question as to whether we should undertake the work of Egyptian reorgan- 
isation was in the eaily part of last year, before we overthrew the Arabi 
dictatorship, and before the destruction of Alexandria It is rather late in 
the day now to have conscientious scruples, and very foolish to unagme that 
by sliirkuig our duties and lesponsibdities we can make for ouiselves a 
reputation of disinterestedness and generosity ” 

On aU the difcculties of the Egyptian question, Mr Wallace has ample 
to say desernng of the fullest attention, and the vigour and clearness of his 
writing ought to tempt many to become aoquamted with the subject 

Mr, Loftie deserves much credit for his boldness m imdeitaloiig so big a 
subject as the Klstory of XionUou (Stanford) — a task which he has aooom- 
phshed with great success It is appallmg to thmk even of the mass of 
material — lustorical and antiquanan — that it must have been necessary to 
sift with disoiimniation m ordei to obtam the desired losult To deal with 
a toivn that m 150 squaie miles has the largest population of any known 
centre, and the histoiy of which extends over twenty oentiines, m a way 
that 18 to satisfy the lustonoal student, the typogiapluoal antiquanan, and at 
the same tune that vague jieison known as the general reader, is, one would 
think, an awe-inspn-ing labour Yet Mr Loftie has made a veiy mterestmg 
hook thioughout, and in the treatment of some distinct subjects, such as the 
giowth of the corporation and the development of guilds, has aolueved con- 
siderable success Such studies wiU be hailed with pleasure, now that all 
these institutions are threatened with reform and spoliation 

The first volume deals with London proper, the second with Westminster, 
the Tower Hamlets, and the northern, western, and southern submhs The 
maps are numerous and excellent, and without them, indeed, it would he 
impossible to follow the growth and modifications of the city Mr Stanford 
has spared no pains m oo-opeiating with Mr Loftie to produce a work which 
will suffice foi the subject for many yeais to come 

The Socialist and Eevolutionary movement in Russia would attract the 
attention of our nation far moie than it does were Russia not so far i amoved 
not only geograpluoally, hut also socially and pohtioally It has, too, been 
rendered impossible by theRussuui Q-oveinment that those should wiite who 
have a real acquaintance with the mattei , for a faithful subject of the Czar 
would soon find himself m Sibeiia who undeitook to enlighten Europe as to 
the real springs of the movement It is only from the “lUegals,” as the 
suspected are termed, oi from the exiled, that information of any historical 
value can be expected It is surpiismg tliat out of so many exiles as there 
must be, so few have undertaken to write any Hung on the subject, and 
accordingly the account m Vndererround Russia (Smith, Elder, & Oo ) of 
one who, Mr Lavroff tells us in the preface, has served m the ranks of the 
revolutionary movement, and, as one of the founders of its secret press, has 
been among the most energetic actors in its various phases, is entitled to con- 
sideration, M Stepmak gives us an animated picture of the struggle , of the 
heroism of the combatants, and their sense of an historic mission , of the inutihty 
of repression, and of the revolutionary propaganda set forth by the Tenonsts 
The most interesting part is perhaps the intioduction, which sketches the 
development of modorn Nihihsm, or Terrorism, out of tlie earlier Nihilism of 
1860, which was m fact on mtellectual movement, the fundamental principle 
hemg freedom of thought in aU directions, high education and occupation 

alllfA lYirtn an/1 -itfrxTvian -P. 
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Tlus movement, growing out of the ideas developed m Western Europe, 
gained its day at once and firmly, and it is in consequence of tlus that 
Russian men would nowadays lay down their lives for Darwni, and tliat 
Russian women leave them country to study Medicine at Zurich It 
prepared the ground for the Sociahsm of 1870, which got its final impetus on 
tho one side from the Pans Commune, and on the other from the insurreftion 
m Poland, ferociously stifled as it was hy Alexandei 11 

After this the Propagandist movement proceeded apace, helped on by the 
personal enthusiasm of young men and women of the most aristocratic 
f amdiGS, and by the devotion of the whole Russian youtli, who, mowed down 
by tho Government, only arose with fresh vigour to go forth to martyrdom 
agaui In the part of the book called “ Revolutionary Profiles,” we get 
sketches of many of these men and women and of their work, which may 
well conviuoe ns that Russian blood has in it, moie than that of any other 
nation, the true seeds of heroism, zeal, and devotion As Stepruak himself 
says, “weie the Government not in flagrant contradiction with society, 
such a stiuggle would be absolutely unpossible,” and the fact tliat the whole 
of Russian society longs ardently for oertam pohtical nghts, such as fieedom 
of speech m the piass, national repiesentatioii, and the inviolability of 
subject and domicile, makes it haidly possible that the Government will 
conquer m this struggle between liberty and despotism 

The legitimate requests of the nation, whioh are appended in the 
document issued by the Executive Committee after the murder of the Czar 
m 1881, show that Niliilism is constiuctive as well as destruotive, and as 
such is mole likely to succeed than the mere overthiow of power of the 
French Commune , independently of which, m the administrative corruption 
everywhere prevalent and tlie economic position of the people, it has olhes 
whose power it is diffloult to oveiestimate. 

Madame Novikofl has written on account of Skobeleffand the Slavonic 
Cause (Longmans) which is likely to mteiest many readeis, from the 
lomantio character of the heio, and fiom tlie easy way m wlilch she relates 
Ills military exploits It has of course no pretension to he written for 
soldieis, but is merely intended as a sketch to give the Enghsh an adequate 
impiessiou of the man whose personal character and achievements raised 
him almost to the rank of a demigod in the eyes of the Russian people He 
came of imhtary parents and giaudpaients, his fathei bemg diBtmgmshed in 
tho Russo-Turkish war, in which he fought side by aide with lus son His 
first campaign was in Central Asia, where he went in 1869, bemg attached to 
General Ahramoff’s expedition to Boldiaia In 1873 he took the desert route 
to Kluva, m command of the advanced guard of Colonel Lomarkme’s column, 
exploring 400 mdes in twenty-mne days, and porforimiig exploits of darmg 
and hardiliood winch, like everything else in his Me, were extremely romantic. 
But it was the Russu-Turkisli war undertaken by Russia foi the defence of 
the Slavs wlucli first brought lum European fame The story of how he 
crossed tlie Danube on his hoise to show that it was possible for the army, 
while his father looked on expectmg every moment to see his son succumb, 
IB only one out of the many sensational events wluoh distinguished his cam- 
paigns This audacious act it was which gave limi the brigade of Oossaoks, 
for he had gone out as a supernumerary only, attached to the Grand Duke 
Nicholas’s staff After the passage of the Balkans, wliich ended the Turkish 
war, his next and perhaps the best conducted of all his campaigns was that 
agamst the Tekkes, in wluoh ho captmed Geok Tepd 
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A born leader of men he encleared lumaelf to lus soldiers by his courage 
and simplicity, and thought for their mterests, so that to be a Skobelevet was 
the object of every soldier’s ambition The second part of the volume is 
devoted to Skobeleft’s pohtical and constitutional views, and many orgmnents 
m favour of Slavonic fedeiation, of whioli he was a film adlierent Mdine 
Novikoff IS veiy emphatic m her assertions that Russia neithei desu’es to 
absorb nor admmistor the Slavs, but merely to call the different Slav groups 
fioin slavery mto an independent and social existence, and a fourth pomt 
on wluch she is very exphcit is that Russia’s opposition'to Austria is iiieiely on 
account of her not sharmg these views as to the mdependence and autonomy 
of subject laces 

It is curious to pass from Stepmak’s book to the views of the needs of 
Russia set forth by Mdme Novikoft, and of the way m which Government 
fulfils Its functions at St Petersbuig She complains with some truth that 
we welcome all anarchists, wlule we should be much surprised were Russia 
to extend sheltei and protection to lush muideieis , and finds m the conduct 
of lush affaus, arrest and seizure of papers, ample analogy foi the conduct 
of hei country m the matter of Nihihsni 

Mr Skene has wiitten lus recollections with lord Stratford in the 
Crimean War (Bentley and Son) m a book winch is .full of amiismg and 
interesting personal naiiative Mi Skene lumself served in the aimy in 
lus yoiitli, and finally adopted the dijilomatio seivice, where he was intrusted 
with many secret missions to the Ciimea, and eventually became a member 
of the Bntish linbassy at Oonstantinople It is the anecdotes in tlus volume 
which will piove most attractive, but there is much admirable cdtnment on 
the international pohtics of the time The mam mterest centres round the 
figure of Lord Stratford himself, who occupied a promuient position through- 
out the whole war, and whose influence over the Sultan and Ins staff is 
stnkmgly exemplified m many of the stories told, 

Piofessor Seeley is the most luminous writer of history in oui day, and 
Ins two courses of lectures on Tie Expansion of Ensland (Macmillan) 
should be in eveiybody’s hands now that tlie question of England’s relation 
to her Colonies is always being attacked by the Liberal party “History,” 
says Professor Seeley, “ while it should he scientific in its method, slionld 
pursue a piactical object That is, it should not merely gratify the reader’s 
curiosity about the past, hut modify lus view of the piesent and his forecast 
of the future , ” and again, ‘ ‘ In luatory eveiythmg depends on turmng narra- 
tive mto pioblems Now modern English history breaks up mto two 

grand pioblems, thepioblem of the Colonies and the problem of India ” It 
is inthu Oujitiideiiitjoa of these two pioblems that the author sets an example 
of how liistoi'y should become practical Admirable is lus account of the 
drfibient colonial systems, and the exposition of lus view that our own oolomol 
system should he regarded os an extension of the State, now that science has 
almost amululated tlie obstacles of distance Not less directly and impres- 
sively he narrates how we conquered India, why it is unpossible to withdraw 
our government from a country wluch is dependent on it, and unable to 
evolve out of itself any stable government, and the natuial advantages that 
England and India derive fiom then connection As a permanent expies- 
sioii of the writer’s views on the great questions of the day, one regrets that 
the lectuie form has been retamed, but they will probably appeal thus to a 
laigei pubho, and the vividness and reiteration tliat lesult may be more 
benehcial than if the sound leasonmg and judgments oontouied m the book 
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were presented in a leas popular form Nor does tlie rliotoiical ohaiacter 
disguise any appeal to sentiment or prejudice , geneialisationB are boldly 
made, but the arguments on wliioh they rest are given step by step, and the 
appeal is always to reason and reflection 

Mr Ransome tieata of the Biae of Constitutional aovernmeut In 
Ens'land (Rivingtons) m a small volume of 260 pages intended to show^tliat 
constitutional history need not be eithei long oi dull to the ordinaiy reader, 
who finds much moie than ho wants m the gieat books on the subject Thus 
the author has confined lumself solely to the growth of the present relations 
between the Sovereign, the Ministiy, the two Houses of Parliament, and 
the people, winch he puts before the roadei m a plain narrative form 

This book hits the mean between a text-book for exammations and the 
laigei constitutional histones of Stubbs, Hallam, and Sir Erskine May , and 
the chapteiB on the use of pai by government and the refoim of Paihament 
show how well the author has succeeded m making his subject interesting 
Don John of Austria, oi Passages from the History of the 10th Century, 
1647-1678 (Longmans), is the title of an important work by the late Sir 
Stirling Maxwell, Bait He has not lived to carry it through the press, hut 
had he done so, he would assuredly have been satisfied at the chaiacter of the 
two magnificent volumes in which the results of his prolonged and energetic 
labours are embodied He set himself throughout a lugh standard of execu- 
tion, and had at his command an extensive hbiary of Spanish literature which 
enabled lum to tieat in a masterly mannei many points which had previously 
been the subjects of debate and contioveisy “During the long senes of 
years spenimu the preparation of this woik, the author spaied hmiself no 
pains m brmgmg together a body of lUustiations which should enable the 
reader to form a hfe-like idea of the age m which Don John for a few years 
played a prominent pait, and of the chief personages who, hke him, were 
actors in the great drama To these poitraits the author added a large col- 
lection of engravings, illustrating the armour, weapons, ext, 'workmansliip, 
medals, the naval and military equipments, the galleys, frigates, and ships 
of the 16th century, togethei with a numhei of ornamental alphabets oh- 
tamed from the works foi which they were designed, and of devices tlirowing 
light on the manneis, employments, and amusements of the age Neaily the 
•whole of these illustrations aie embodied in this edition of his work ” 

The fiist volume of tins book which tells the story of the high -spirited 
and short-lived piinoe whose brief career is associated with the fiist serious 
check given to the powei of the Ottoman Turk, deals with the youth of Don 
John, the Moiisoo lebellion, and the War of the Holy League , the second 
embiaces an adiiurahle account of Don John’s adinnustration of the Nether- 
lands to lus death in 1678 It is too important an historical work to ha dealt 
with m the liimts of a notice hke the piesent, but its exhaustiveness and 
careful attention to every detail that an author can accumulate in a woik, to 
the perfection of winch ho bimgs his whole mmd and heart, will make it a 
final expression of the histoiy of the time 

Xtoe History of the Indian Mnliny, by T R B Holmes (Allen) — 
We think a veiy strong jnstiflcation is required for the publication of 
another work on the Indian Mutmy 

Sh J Kaye and Ool Malleson have alieady given to the woild histones 
detailed and mmuto enough foi the student as well as the general reader, 
and we do not think Mr Holmes has added mud! to the geneial stock of 
information on the subject 
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Two matters, however, connected with the uprising in India are described 
with fresliness and novelty — ^we refer to the author’s account of Mr William 
Taylcr and his dismissal from the Ooinmissionership of Patna, and Ins 
narrative of the caieei of Oaptam Hodson, so widely known m connection 
with the Cavalry Coips which he raised and brought to the highest state of 
efficiency, and winch boie his name 

1^' Holmes waimly espouses Mr Taylei’s cause, and evidently considers 
that Ilia dismissal from the Oommiasionerahip was an act of very gross 
injustice, but we think he weakens Ins case by attemptmg to prove too 
much, and his references to the Authorities at home are not characterised by 
that moderation of language which we should have expected Stdl, although 
we are not prepared to agree with all that the author says on this subject, wo 
have certainly always held the opinion, which a perusal of the volume before 
us only confirms, that Mr Tayler, at a great crisis in the history of oui 
Indian Eiiipne, did good and loyal seivice to Ins country, and that the with- 
drawal order for which he was dismissed from his post was, at the worst, an 
error of judgment which any man might have committed, and foi which, if 
he desei vecl censure at all, he oertamly did not deserve such haish treatment 
as was meted out to him 

With the author’s view of Oapitam Hodson’s character we are inolined to 
agree Those who liave execrated Ins conduct most m reference to the 
shooting of the young Pimces of Dellu were peihapis least able to apipieoiate 
the position in which he was placed at the time, and the passions which the 
atrocities of the Sepoys had aioused in the breast of nearly every European 
in the country It is not wise to look too closely at acts of thi#kmd, com- 
nutted at a tune when a life and death struggle, such as the Mutiny was, is 
in progress We have heard very awkward stones of the late Afghan war 
which we should be sorry to see reproduced, and winch, if true, were at least 
as indefensible as the conduct of Hodson at Delhi 

Mr Holmes gives us very copious refeionoos to authorities, and several 
maps and plans, hut the map of India to face page 1 is not by any means up 
to the mark 

Tie Eng-llsli Men of Abetters Series (MaomiUan) continues to add to 
its number, and maintams as a whole the lugh standard of the piocedmg 
issues Mr Dobson has written admirably of Fielding, and m no instance 
has the editor been moie happy in tlie biogiapher to whom he has assigned 
hiB author Mr Dobson dehghts m the period to which Fielding belongs, 
and has devoted gieat research to untangle the misleadmg traditions based 
on Muiphy’s “ Essay” and the imautheuticated productions of both Thackeray 
and Sir W Scott Thanks to Mi Dobson, Fielding’s individuahty now 
stands out clear — revealed as it is to a gieat extent m his work when not 
dulled by the imaginings of two clever critios who have mvented a por- 
traiture for which there is no authority BriUianoy of criticism or subtlety 
of thought IS not found, but Fielding can aftoid better than anyone to dispense 
with these, and ui accuracy of detail, truthfulness of touch, and sound vmdi- 
oation of fame, the 18th century novehst has everythmg to gam 

Mis Oliphant’s Sheridan is a less happy production, though the bio- 
graphical part IS well done , but Mis Oliphant does not always distinguish 
between gossip and fact, and lays a haid finger on the weakness of her hero 
t m cluefly a result of the evident want of sympathy between the author 
and Ins biographer “Sheridan’s view of life,” she says, “ was not a pro- 
found one It was but a vulgar sort of drama, a problem without any 
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depths — to be solved by plenty of money and wme and pleasure, by youth, 
and high spirits, and an easy lavidiness which was called hbeiahty, or even 
generosity, as occasion served ” Sheridan was no heio, he had many of the 
excesses of his age, and others too, more strictly personal, but few will think 
his chaiacter adequately gauged m the above hires If not a man of pro- 
found individuality, Ins life was yet free from blemishes winch stained the 
career of many contemporary politicians , he was an orator of no mean fame, 
as IS seen in Ins speech at the trial of Warren Hastings, and his plays have 
made a mark m hterature which no later tribunal has been able to efface 
Anothei “Series” has been started though not exactly on the hnes of the 
preceding one, with the intention, no doubt, of doing honour to the sex 
winch has no place in Mi Morley’s gaUery 

Tbe Eminent Women Series (AUeir), edited by Mr Ingram Six 
volumes of this senes have been issued dururg the post year, and none wiU 
regret the appearance of any one of these httlo biograplues, though it is 
difficult to undeistand how Maiy Lamb and Margaret Fuller can justly be 
included by the teima of the title 

Miss Blind in her contribution of aeorgre Eliot has done a difficult task 
with much tact and delicacy The portrait has been caiefully studied and 
lepiesented with feeling and appreciation , the oiiticism, too, is above the 
average, and commends itself by no attempt at being far-fetched It caimot, 
of course, he taken as any final expression of Geoige Eliot’s life and genius, 
but IS not likely to be superseded as far as it goes Miss Robmson has 
worked ujj her material foi a life of Emily Bronte mto a picturesque 
narrative, winch will be acceptable to all lovers of Bronte hterature Al- 
though anecdote and nairative about the BronW family have been frequent 
since Mrs Qaskell’s Life, they are scattered up and down the pages of 
joilmahstio and magazine literature, and there was every excuse for res umin g 
such fresh information os had been got together on the subject 

Miss Thomas’s volume on George Band is not wholly satisfactory A 
large proportion of the book is taken up with analyses of her novels which 
are useless to those who have not read the hooks, and unnecessary to those 
who have Further, George Sand’s novels do not lend themselves to 
analysis, foi it is the character-drawing by means of dialogue in which her 
force consists Another pomt m which Miss Thomas’s treatment is madequate 
is m the account of the peisonal episodes of her herome’s hfe The relation- 
slup of both Musset and Chopin is slurred over m a very vague way, and 
leaves us m no better position to judge of her character m the matter than we 
were before we read the narrative But theie is much m the hook that is 
very pleasant and readable a complete absence of pietension and a straight- 
forwai’d style contribute to this, and if Miss Thomas had drawn more largely 
on tlie “Histone de Ma Yie,” she would have made it more mterestmg 
still 

Mrs Howe oontnhutes a biography of Kargraret Fuller, the woman who 
typifies Boston durmg the early part of this century, and whose strong and 
interesting peisonahty has been made known to us tlnough Emerson and 
Ohaniung In 1839 she tlirew herself mto the Transcendental movement 
and edited its organ the “Dial”, visited Brook Farm too, where the new 
rehgion was being tried in a piactical experiment Her conversation, her 
leotuies, her mdependenoe gave hei a name ui Boston, though it would 
appear as if even that enlightened city fought rather shy of her origmality 
But Transcenclentahsm to he tolerable must be of the highest quahty, and 
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neither wliat ahe mote nor the record of her oonveraation shorr that Margaret 
PuUer ever attamed to the necessary height 

But what we deny to the mteUectual side of Margaret Fuller, we amply 
accord to her as a woman of moial nobility and fearlessness The latter 
years of her Me were ffled with such self -sacrificing work m the cause of 
Italy, and her end was so tragic, that a knid of halo enahunes her name. 
She will be remembered for her character and personal influence m society, 
rathei than for her gifts either of wilting or conversation, and Mrs Howe 
would have done well to have seen tins c , , , , , . , , . , 

IWary lamb’s Me could not liave been confided to better hands than 
Mrs Gilcluist’s The record of that simple pathetic histoiy with its back- 
ground of deep tra-edy, but uneventfulness of eircmnstances and action, is 
touched with a sympathetic simphoity and affection, and the shght hancUuig 
IS just what IS suited to tlie subject , , , , , 

Miss Zmmiem’s sketch of Miss Edgeworth is pleasant and hvely, and 
has the good foitmie to be the fiist ooinpleto account given to English 

outicol work nowadays,” says Mi Gosse in the preface to his 
seventeenth Century Studies (Kegaii Paul), “must be done on the 
prmciple of the coral msect No one can hope to do nioie than place Ins 
atom on the mass that those who piecedod him have oonstruoted,” and ac- 
cordmgly lus object has been, he oontmues, “to do for some of the rank 
and file of seventeenth centiny literature what modem ciitioism has done on 
a muoh larger scale for Shakespeare, MUton, and Diyden ’’ The lank and 
file includes Bodge, Wehstoi, Rowland, Heinck, Oiaahaw, Oowl§y, Otway, 
and the maioliless Oimda In tlie case of wiiters so divergent as are many 
of these, it would seem somewhat misleading to give them a unity which 
embraces them as a century of wuters seems to do, and the unity of this 
division IS eapecudly a fictitious one as far as the seventeenth century goes, 
foi the writers that belong to it weie far moie mcbviaual than wore those of 
the Elizabethan oi Augustan penods However this may be, these writers 
were muoh m need of some critical introduction to the oidma^ reader, and 
the only drawback is that, with the exception of Cowley and Heiiick, those 
who aie drawn to the study of than woilcs, as all wiU be who read Mr 
Gosse’s able and attractive ciiticism, will have much difficulty in gettmg a 
fii St-hand oequamtance with them Tlieio is one defect tliat arises from 
this working on the prmciple of the coiol insect, and that is that the sense 
of propoi-tion— the discrmunation that distinguishes between what is endur- 
mg and vital m hteiature, and what has been passed by because it is often of 
merely histoiical mteiest— is lost sight of , and where the full light of 
criticism and concentration of mind is tm-ned on the lesser stais, they assume 
proportions quite out of keepmg inth then position in the mteUectual 
heavens Such, we t.bmk , is the case witli some of the writers treated by 
Mr Gosse, and we legretthat he did not keep to his original intention of 
moludmg Donne m the senes, to the exclusion of, say, Su George Ethendge, 
or Webster, for he was vastly moie typical of the satires and vices of seven- 
teenth century literature, and his porsonahty was as mterestmg as any m 
the book 

That the wiitmg of these essays has been spread over more than ten years, 

IS a proof of the careful method of Mi Gosse’s work— a method which 
appears mdeed m its sohd worth and well-digested mfoimation , and that 
he has become thoioiighly imbued with the spiiit of this transition time 
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between tbe two great epochs of English liteiature, may be seen in the essay 
on Heniok — that charming figure in an artificial age who, notwithstanding 
the conceits and affectations of the tmie winch aae to be foiuicl m his poems, 
as m those of all the writers of the period, yet always attracts one by his 
pure lyiioism and exiiuisite fancy, and is the choicest product of that fan- 
tastic ago 

From the chaiactei of lus criticism, and the new information of a liaira- 
tive land that Mr Gosse has been able to bimg to many of his essays, they 
will undoubtedly boconie a permanent coiitiibutioii to the literary history of 
a period not as yet overdone with criticism 

Mr Myers repimts the Essays Classical and Modern (Macmillan) 
that he has contributed to niagazinos during the last few years Of these 
the classical were oeitamly worth pieservmg, hut no do not tlunt that lus 
estimates of George Ehot, George Sand, Rossetti, oi Victoi Hugo will be of 
long-hved fame We are weaiy of everyone offering their quota of criticism 
to the gieat contemporaries m modem hteiature It is too much hke the 
succession of buns offered by the enthusiastic pubho to the elephant at 
the Zoological Gardens It almost pioduoes indigestion even to the on- 
lookers 

Yet the catholicity of taste shown m the lange of these essays is found 
also m the writer’s treatment of the diverse subjects m Ins selection For 
the idealised sentiment of George Sand, tlje blending of sense and soul in 
Rossetti’s Bcoptioisms, and the sound and fury of Victor Hugo’s storm-hlce 
uttorances, ho has abundant sympathy, and to each and all of these there 
IS applied piuch fine critical analysis and literaay expression 

But in ancient literatme Mi Myers aclueves most success, because he 
deals with that aspect of it loss touched on by professed scholars This is 
shown in the subjects be selects foi treatment, and in tlie case of Virgil in 
the point of view he elects to emphasise The three essays on Gieok Oracles, 
Vu'gil, and Marcus Auiehus, show tlmt he prefers the atmosphere of transition, 
when the old world life was hovering on the brink of the more modem feel- 
ing introduced by Oliristiamty, when the sense of new pvoblems was begin- 
ning to vex the unmtrospective hfe of ancient cmhsatioii 

Ml Myers’s learning and scholarly knowledge of all authoiities bearmg 
on lus subject is very marked , he wntes out of a fulness botli of material 
and ideas, and this makes his essays for the moat pait well worth preserva- 

It would be interesting to obseive what proportioji of the published books 
of the year have fiist done duty in some form or aiiotliei as journalism 
IJncler the title of rive Great Painters (Longmans) Lady Eastlake has 
reprmted her essays on Leonardo da Vmci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Titian, and Albert Durer, oiiginally contributed to tbe “Bdmburgh” and 
‘ ‘ Quarterly ” Reviews We cannot help compaiing Gie one on Leonardo with 
that by Ml Pater in lus Renaissance Studies , m the first we get biogiaphioal 
detail pleasantly told, and a good deal of peisonal criticism and inoial reflec- 
tion , in the last a lununous criticism of the great master’s mind as seen 
through lus work , we feel tliat the last woid has been said about the 
Gioconda with the unfathomable smile. “ It is a beauty wrought out fiom 
witlim upon the flesh, the deposit, little ceR by cell, of strange thoughts and 
fantastic reveiies and exquisite passions ” If Lady Eastlake never rises 
to any great firmness oi fineness of touch in matter of criticism, there is 
much ad mu-able comment on the chaiacteristics and ait tendencies of the 
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age to wluoh tlie subjects of her studies belonged Those on Raphael and 
Michael Angelo are, yre think, the truest in appreoiative feeling 

Miss Tliackeray writes m the pleasant way which has become so famdiar 
to us of four women, three of whose names, at least, have become household 
words Sketches of Mrs Bsrbauld, Mias Edgeworth, Mrs Opie, and Jane 
Austen, are collected under the title of a Book of Sibyls (Smith, Elder, and 
Co ) ■ Anytlung more milike a sibyl than either of these ladies it would be 
difficult to imagine, but there seem to be no principles at all concerned with 
the nomenclature of books Miss Thackeray, with hei feeling foi English 
home life, and what one may caU the tnviahty of domesticity, is qmte m her 
element in writing of these characteristic figuies of the simple, quaint, but 
somewhat prim journahsm of the end of the last century We aU know 
with what lightness of touch and mmgled sentiment she deals with the age 
which we have outstepped, and which consequently has just that dash of 
pathos about it so attractive to the mmd, and these four studies have given 
her n field to winch hei handlmg is especially suited 

Mr Ashton has contmued his readmg in seventeenth century literature, 
and gives us a colle cti on of its Humour, wit, and Satire (Chatto and Wmdus) 
He has had to prune as well as select carefully what can he pro duced at the 
present day, but the result is a very amusmg store of humorous prose and 
poetry, illustrated with woodcuts of the time Matrimony comes m foi a 
large shaie of abuse, and offers a frequent butt for ridicule , the poetry has 
for more wit m it than the prose as a rule, at least its jmghng ballad measure 
helps on the humorous sense One of the ballads oalldd “ The Poor Man 
pays for all,” is a perfect example of the doctrme of modem sooi^sm 

Studies In a Mosque (Allen), by Mr Stanley Lane-Poole, is a coUeo- 
tion of essays bound together by the common subject in which the author is 
so much at home, i e Islam m its various phases Tlie treatment is shght, 
they bemg mtended for the general leader, and the chapters on the Koran 
and Mohammedanism are not mtended foi an exliaustive study , but 
elaboration has been purposely left aside witli the result of oommendmg 
Arabian religion and philosophy to tlie pubhc m a maimer especially attrac- 
tive and popular 

The poetry of the year has not been of a remarkable oharaotei It 
appears to become easier and easier to rhyme well — to he delicate in the 
choice of words and sentunents — ^to have a cultivated taste and a oonsider- 
able power of expiession Tlie result is many volumes of respectable verse 
that reflect the atmosphere of the age , hut the real poetry— the poetry 
winch sprmgs into bemg and is not made — is as mfiequent as ever Mi 
Geoige Meredith’s Poems and Byrios of the Joy of Earth (MaomiUan) 
Will probably appeal to a limited numhor of readers, though he ought to 
attract a wide puhho, if only from the title of hia book, mamauch as he has 
the distmction among miieteenili century poets of findmg that there is any 
joy m. earth, and that it is not all — 

“ Girt about with shadows 

All the world is weaned east and west, 

Tired with toil to watch the slow sun wheelmg 
Twelve long horns of life’s laborious quest ” 

We ora so accustomed to the sentunent embodied in these lines that when 
anyone boldly asserts that he is gomg to sing its exact opposite, we are 
at once aware of an. extra alertness of the critical faculty to see how be 
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■will do it, and if he poaseHsea the neoeasary inattument for lus supreme 
attempt 

It IS the nature of tins mstrument that will limit Mi Meredith’s pubho, 
for lus metrical expression is often extremely rugged, and the thought 
occasionally seems to have got mto poetic form by chance, wh^n it would 
have been unified with the style m free and vigoious piose The poetic 
material is there — experience of Me, strong emotions, vividness of imagma- 
tion — but sometimes it is the instinct of melody that is waiitmg to give these 
due sliape and embodiment , at other times the mstrument itself is present, 
but the techmcalities of metrical art have not been masteied 

It is a fair test of any poetry to see whether the thought which it 
expresses could exist equally well apart from its metrioal settmg Much of 
Mr Meiedith’s verse will not stand this test, and it is more than conceiv- 
able — it IS obvious — that many hues and even stanzas would be bettor m a 
prose form But tins is not tiue of many of the vivid pictures represented, 
among winch may be mentioned " The Oichard and the Heath ” The 
following hues instance the healthy impeiaonal way m winch he treats Hature, 
and are also a good example of his best and most melodious expression — 


“ Was never voice of ours could say 
Our uimost m the sweetest way. 

Like fonder voice aloft, and link 
All healers m tlie song they drink . 

Our wisdom speaks from fading blood, 

Our passion is too full in flood. 

We want the key of his wdd note 
Of truthful m a tuneful tliroat. 

The song seraphically free 
Of tamt of personality, 

So puie that it salutes the suns, 

The voice of one for millions, 

In whom the imllions rejoice 
Bor givmg them one spirit voice ” 

Ho one could deny the nght to metiical expression to the autlior of these 
lines to the skylark, together with the one entitled “ Love in a VaUey,” the 
finest poem m the book 

It IB not likely that the greatoi number of those who read Mr Swin- 
burne’s Century of Roundels (Ohatto and Wmdns) will recognise the suc- 
cessful triumph OV01 difficulties that he has achieved Of all forma of verse 
mvented by the French poets of the Renaissance, and patiomsed by their 
modem imitators, the Roundel is the one that most fetters the poetic ex- 
pression of thought, and can only be wrought successfully by one in whom 
language is indissolubly connected with thought, and not a garment to he 
fitted on as occasion requires It cannot he denied, though it may not he 
possible to assign a reason for it, tliat certam forms of verse are suited to 
one language more than to another, and that the attempts to naturalise the 
hghter rhythms and meties m which French poets are so successful, have not 
generally succeeded with our own versifiers Mr Swinburne is happy m 
very many of the roundels ho gives us, though not in aU , and it is to be 
hoped that his success will not prompt others to make a hke attempt, for 
what IS possible to the master is not necessarily so to the disciple, and a 
rondeoAt, must not faU far shoit of peifeotion to be admissible at all It 
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does not a]?p0(ir why Mr Swmbmne, m lestiictmg Imrself to the necessities 
of the tondeau, should have taken the form of eleven hnes, lathei than that 
of tlniteen or fouiteen which prevailed in Fiance m the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, and was pationised by Ohailes d’Orleana 
and Toltaire His disposition of the eleven lines is the same tluoughout, 
but piuch vaiiety is attained by the different number of feet they contain 

As an experiment this last acluevement must be considered successful, 
but it is not a form of verse that suits the especial and impoitant chaiactar- 
istioB of Mr Swinburne’s gemuus Tlie laws of the louudel aie too lestiictive, 
and though we get the dehoate appiopiiateness of word and metaphor, and the 
fine mstmct that piotapts the union of sound and sense that we always look 
for in Ills poetry, we do not get, nor is it possible to get the rush of emotion 
and impetuous diction tliat signalise the finest passages in Tristan and 
Isolt 

Li Joooaerla (Smith, Elder, and Co ), the latest volume of Mr Browning, 
the authoi’s somewhat aggiessive peisonality is not so niaiked as in some of 
his former works, though there is no apparent mtention of consulting the 
oomprehension of the puhhc 

That indmduahty which isolates Mi Biowiuiig fiom pieoediiig hteraiy 
tradition is best seen ui tins collection in the poem called “ Jocliauan Hak- 
kadosh,” m which the meaning and mtention of the pait are too faintly 
hinted at, too vaguely suggested to be inteipreted at all by the readoi of 
aveiuge mtelhgenoe But then Mi Broinung haidly ever writes for that— 
in his eyes — contemptible peisoiiage, though we may perhaps oonsidei the 
lyrics as sops to appease the discontented Cerberus of the oidmaiy cultivated 
public 

The suggestive m poetry is one of its most deUghtful oharaoteristios, but 
foi it to delight theie must be a contuiiuty ui the thought oi idee or feeling 
suggested, it must not arise from such unmtelbgibility that the suggested 
thought or idea is apt to be replaced by a distinctly diffaient one ni the next 
line, productive of much wearisome bewilderment to the reader 

But it IS the smaller poems ui this volume, like the smaller poems m all 
else that Mr Browning has issued, wluoh build up the permanent monument 
to Ins fame 

Lyrical poetry may not stand on the same footing as the lyiio oi the 
dramatic monologue, m which a deep pluloaophy is often colloquially ex- 
pressed, hut unless those huger and more unportani foims, in which poetiy 
undei Mr Browning’s hand most delights to embody itself, be not lucid 
and attiaotive, it is to the lyrics tliat after generations wdl turn, and it is 
the songs that wdl stamp themselves on the mmd of posterity The wisdom 
of the world alters , it needs a different expiession almost for every different 
age, but love and deatli, joy and sorrow, aspiration and disappointment are 
the permanent feelings common to all ages and all creeds That Mr Bi own- 
ing’s lyrics can never be surpassed foi representation of the permanent with 
what IS atmosphenc m nmeteeiith centiuy feeling has been long acknow- 
ledged, but a few pieces like the following m the present volume serve to 
emphasise the fact . 

“ Waiitmg IS— what? 

Summer redundant. 

Blueness abundant, 

— Where is the spot ? 
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Beamy the world, yet a blank all the same, — 

Bramewoik which waits for a picture to frame 
What of the leafage, what of the flower ? 

EoSea embowermg ivith nought they embowei ' 

Come then, complete mcompletioii, O come, 

Pant thiough tlie blueness, perfect the sunmier ' 

Breathe but one breath 
Base beauty above. 

And all that was deatli 
Grows hfe, grows love. 

Grows love ' ” 

om-world XdyllB (Kegan Paul) aie to a great extent a selection of 
Ml Auatm Dobson’s former volumes, now out of print, and suggested 
by a similar coUeotion made in America, where he has much reputation 
His origmahty consists in lus turning to the eighteenth century for in- 
spiration He has studied its sentiment, its manners, and its tone 
until he has its arohajology at his fingers’ ends, as may be seen in the 
“Ballad of Beau Brocade” But he reproduces French social life of the 
same age as well as Enghsh, and his triflmg is almost more suited to French 
leib (le bOci&U than to oui own Whether a poet is necessarily bom, not 
made, may be a matter of dispute , but that the writer of vers de soeviU 
can ceitamly not become one by effoit may be substantiated by the fact that 
no one attempts it Mi Dobson is supreme m the dehcate, half-grave, 
half -gay ohaiaoter of this kmd of writing — witness the hmnoiu of “A Love- 
letter,” “ Tu Quoque,” and “An Autumn Idyll ” 

It IS needless to say that the world which Mi Dobson leproduces for oui 
benefit is not the world of great passions, or even deep feehngs— and that 
consequently these never form the basis of his verse, but the lightei moods 
in winch the emotions are played with more as a pastime than m any 
seiiousness find ample reflection in his verse His essays m the old French 
forms show his mastery over versification, and it is sometimes a relief to pass 
from his reproduction of the eighteenth centuiy spirit, with its point, love of 
conceit, and intellectual acuteness, to the moie simple and genmne poetry of 
sentiment expressed in these forms “The Stoiy of Rosma” shows that 
though Mr Dobson can confine lus veise to the most bnuted measure, he can 
equally at will give variety and movement to lus language, and that though 
he can pick and pursue lus words at pleasiue, tliey have sometimes a rush of 
fieedom qmte unexpected Take foi example the last stanza — 

“ As for Rosma — foi the quiet sleeper, 

Whether stone hides her, or the happy grass. 

If the sun quickens, if the dews beweep her. 

Laid ui the Madeleine or Mont Pamasse, 

Nothing wo know — but that her lieait is cold. 

Poor beating lieait ' And so tlie story’s told ” 

Mr Lewis Moms is eminently a popular poet, and lus “ Songs 
Unsung ” (Kegan Paul) is his eighth offermg to the pubhc 

It IS not dilhcult to strike the key-note of lus success — if success is to be 
estimated by the number of editions to which his works run He is above 
all tlungs a didactic poet He takes classical love, and interprets it to an 

F 
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audience ivlnch demands before anything else that then poetry shall teach 
a moral lesson What Mr Besant does as a novel-writer for the novel- 
readmg puhhc, Mr Moiiis does as a poet for the readers of poetry 

To most of us the apphcation of anoient mythology to modern problems 
is by no means agreeable, and we look upon such attempts as a clivcibion 
of the literature of powei nito the especial piovinoe of the literature of 
Itnowlodge — but it is not so for those, and they are many, to whom life is a 
complex many-sided pioblem, and who look upon the object of all literature 
ns so many efforts to provide a solution of that pioblem The “New Creed ” 
and “ Suffrages ” are excellunt illnstiations of the poetic nutriment provided 
for tins class of nunds 

But to turn fiom the object of Mr Moriis’s poetiy to its foim, he boldly 
disregards that uiuty between the poetic idea and its setting to which so 
many wiiters chng and attach pimiary importance Some thoughts aie, 
aooordiiig to them, essentially adapted to sonnets , this siibject-mattei to 
narrative, that to epic veise To such limitations Mr Morns pays no heed, 
and one IB often tempted to thmk whether, witliaUlus feehngfor Ins ait, he is 
not moved by the didactic purpose he has m view Mr Morris’s well deserved 
popular ity permits and invites plam speaking His high moral aim and 
wide sympathies with all modem effort and struggles entitle him to win the 
hearts of the puhhc into whose wants he enters , but, nevertheless, it is 
difficult to avoid tlie conclusion that his reputation has a wrong basis so long 
as it rests on his poetic faculty mstead of on Ins ethical purpose, and that 
it will be as the Teachei of Truths rather than as the Smgei of Songs that he 
will be known to future readers, and students of Enghsh poetry, 

The theological works of the past year are not important, though then 
quantity lemams unchmuiished 

Di Blunt’s Reformation of tbe Church of Eng'land (Biviiigtons) 
takes a prominent place among them— it is the second vohune, deahng with 
the period from 1647-1062 — the first having been published so long back as 
1809 The hook is emmently a popular one, and the author’s style makes 
the subject thoroughly inteiestmg The chapter headed “ Five Years of 
TJltramontauism imder Maty ” is one of the most interestuig, and the account 
of the Puritans of the Reformation age concise and grapluo 

A few lines, summing up the influence of Oranmor, will give a fair 
specimen of Dr Blunt’s marniei of treating his aubjeot — “Happily for the 
Reformation, Archbishop Orannier was not a Pieabyienan by birth and 
country, and so was not so distmctly a foe to the Chiuch of England as 
some of hei later rulers hare been , but his associations by marriage and 
friendship influenced Inm most nuscliievously in that direction, and in the 
last two years of his ecclesiastical lula he gave to the English Kefoimatioii 
an impetus towards Puritamsm wluch endangered its Oatliolio character, 
nhenated its Cathohe supportaia, and led to strifes and controversies that 
polluted the land with blood for a century Tt is hard to look upon such 
a man otherwise than as one at whose door must be laid the guilt of 
many a slain body and many a lost soul ” 

The Keotures ana otber Xbeologlcal Papers of the late Dr. Mozley 
(Rivmgtons) are taken fiom the Lectures delivered by him m the Latin 
Ohapel, Ohiist Church, as Regius Professor of Dmmty The broad treat- 
ment of vehgious questions so important m the present state of tile Church 
13 met with nowhere so frequently as in the writmgs of Dr Mozley 
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These papers cover a wide range of subject Physical Science and 
Theology, the scope and method of the dogmatic office, the Jewish and 
heathen conceptions of a future state, are among the matters treated of ui 
these addresses , while more doctrinal subjects, such as the Eucharist, 
Ongmal Sm, and the Athanasian Creed, also find a place 

Though liaidly equal in attractive eloquence to some of the sermons 
winch the Authoi gave the pubho m his lifetmie, these posthumous remains 
wiU he welcomed by the large circle of readers to which he was known as 
a preacher as results of Ins thought on many of the subjects of controver- 
sial and semi-rehgious interest which he was miable to treat from the 
pulpit 

Practical Reflections on the R'ew Testament (Rivingtons), by a 
clergjnnan, is intiocluoed by Canon Liddon “ Its pimciple,” he says, “ is to 
extract from the sacred text personal impiovement, wammg, encouragement, 
edification, as distinct from any of the many otliei uses winch may un- 
demably be made of it ” Each verse is takeh sepaiately and is pimted 
in itahos, and is followed by a few remarks printed in ordinaiy type The 
author desnea hia “ Reflections and Commentary to be taken as subordinate 
to the text of Scripture which they are meant to illustrate, and m harmony 
with the dootrmes of grace as held by the Church ” We cannot say that 
either tins system of treatment of the Scriptures, oi the way in winch it is 
carried out in the present mstance, commends itself to ua, but there are 
many, no doubt, who, rather than trust then own interpretation of the New 
Testament, will gladly welcome such aids as the authoi affords 

Thoughts upon the £iturgdcal Gospels, by Dean Goulburn (Rivmgtous), 
IS a book cif the same kmd, but worked out much more in the large, and 
stamped with the thoughtfulness and devotional tone which have always 
characterised the writings of the Doan of Norwich He thus describes its 
object “ My aim has been to furnish the devout Churchman with a smgle 
holy thought for every day m the year, founded on the Gospel of the Day ” 
In these days of limry, when every home has its allotted task, it is only in 
this way, the author tlunks, that the duty of meditation can be performed , 
but he has also in view makmg this book of use in family worship Prefixed 
to these two volumes contaimng the Gospels from 'the hist Sunday m Advent 
to the twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity, is an Introduction on their oiigm, 
history, and the modifications made in them by the Reformers and by the 
Reviseis of the Piayei Book, and the jiroportions in which they are drawn 
from the ivritmgs of the four Evangehsts 

Messrs Rivmgton also issue tliree small volumes — and more are, no 
doubt, to follow — of Selections from tUe Writing's of Doctor Pusey, 
Canon liddon, and John Kehle The editor, whose name does not appear, 
13 responsible for the extracts selected, though he has of course obtained jier- 
imssion foi their publication The selections, vaiied in length, and arranged 
under diflerent heads, may be taken as decidedly cliaraoteristio of the thiee 
men who represent m the most distinguished way the Anglican section of the 
Church We may hope that the other hianches of the Chnioh — ^the Evan- 
gelical and the Broad Chmch parties — wiU al^o in the future have their 
representatives m this edition, which from its size and arrangement of 
material will often commend itself for devotional leadmg when larger woiks 
requirmg more time aild sustamed attention ■would be left umead 

Rosmlni’s Five Wounds of the Holy Oburoli (Rmngtons) intro- 
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duces us to the founder of the most recent older m the Church of Eome 
The contents of the book are not so mystical as its title “ It is founded on ar 
analogy between our Lord’s natural Body crucided through weakness, anc 
His mystical Body of the Church pierced by the sms and errors of men m the 
ages of Oliristian history The five mam evils of the contemporary Italian 
chm'ch correspond, in Eosmmi’s view, to the Five Wounds of the Hands, Feet, 
Side, of the Divme Eedeemei,” and are the division between the people and 
the oleigy m the act of pubho worship, the msuflioient education of tho 
clergy, tlie dismuon of the Bishops, the nomination of Bishops by the lay 
power, the enforced mfringeinent of the full rights of ecclesiastioal property 
The Enghsh Ohuiclunan, as Canon Liddon says, will find himseh frequently 
divergent from Eosmmi, who is an unhesitating Ultramontane, and has 
naturally no behef m the Eeformation and the necessities of Church cor- 
ruption that brought it about ; but notwithstanding this, the Church may 
fairly benefit from this instructive and suggestive little treatise on the short- 
coinmgs of its Italian Oathoho neighbour, for there is plenty that is analogous 
ui its own condition and defects It is useful, too, as mtroduoing Eosmmi 
to Enghsh notice m his capacity as a rehgions writer, for up to the present 
tune he has been chiefly known as a mental philosopher whose views as to 
the nature and oiigm of ideas, though following along the hnes of Kant and 
Fichte, are yet divergent 

A Narrative of Svents ooaneoted with the Publloatlan of the Tracts 
for the Time* (Eivmgtons) is a reprmt of a work published m 1843, con- 
nected with the Oxford movement of 1833 Sir Wilham Palmer has now 
reissued it with an mtroduotion on the events of the Church that led up to 
the Traotarian movement, and a supplement to tlie narrative which brmgs 
it down to OUT own time 

A very important contiibution to the hiatonoal method of treatnig reli- 
gious subjects 18 to be seen in the life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
by Dr Edersheun (Longmans) It is a vary successful attempt to represent 
the life and teaclimg of Clirist m all its surroundmgs of place, society, popular 
life, and mtelleotual 01 rehgious development Smee Jesus of Nazaietli was 
a Jew, spoke to and moved amongst Jews m Paleatme, biowledge of Jewish 
life and history is a prunary reqmsite to a comprehension of Gospel lustory 
It is the background of a picture of Olmst, without which the chief figure 
becomes not only isolated but in a measure mconiprehenaible 

The archasological detail brought togetlier m order to lUustrate tins pomt 
of view shows mimense learning and mduatry, and is combined with much 
facihty of narration 

The author has had in mmd also an illustiation of the Gospel nanatives 
as well as a vmdication — a vmdication, because a full portiaiture of Jewish 
life reveals the historical truths of the Gospel scenes, and gives a reahty to 
then substance and spirit — on illustration, because the Eabbmic quotations 
offer every detail of the views and pursuits of the leading people m Church 
and State m Palestine, the diarocter of popular opimon, the proverbs and 
customs, and daily hfe of tbe country 

But Dr. Edersheim has had also m view a defence of the faith m meeting 
such objections as may be raised to the Gospel nairatives, and chiefly that 
cntieism known as the ‘mythical theory,’ which represents the Gospel stories 
as the outcome of the ideas and expectations of the time, which found body m 
legends that clustered round the life and person of Him who was regarded 
is the Messial), 
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Tlie diffloulty connected ivith miracles piesents no impediment to the 
author, who considers the miraculous to be of the essence of the Divme — the 
essential element m revealed rehgion, and the evidential value of miracles 
to consist in their being instances and proof of the direct communication 
between Heaven and Earth 

There is much admirable commentary of the Gospels by the nay, and the 
investigation mto authorities and the critical importance of previous work 
has been undertaken with unstmted care 

His story of the University of Bdlnburffh (Longmans) Sir Alexander 
Grant undertakes as a birthday present m honour of the tercentenary of that 
UniveiBity Sir Alexander Grant gives an account of its first tlu-ee hundred 
years, and the steps by which it has airived at its piesent position There 
are three separate thiomoles of its development in existence, two produced 
m the early part of this centmy, and one in 1662, but they are rathei 
memoirs than liistorical nairative, and theie was thus ample scope foi Su 
Alexandei Grant’s treatment It is a difficult matter ui presence of City 
Reooids, Minutes of the Senate, Becords of Commissions, Cliaiters and 
unpnnted documents, to find out a way to make a continuous hiatoiy that 
shall prove a readable book as well os satisfactory as a work of ref eienoe, 
and the author has taken the right couise m treating the College of Edin- 
burgh, which giew into the Umversity, as an orgamsm, and tracing the 
development of that organism from age to age in lespeot of its constitution 
and educational staff 

The book opens with two preliminaiy chapters on the Umversities of 
Scotland before the Beformation, and the various attempts of the Beformers 
to organise University education in Scotland — so much antecedent history 
being really necessary to solve the problem of the existmg constitutional 
foims, for it was out of the conditions which prevailed at tliat tune that the 
peculiarities m the foundation of the College had their origin The fiist 
volume deals with the oiigms and outset of the University from its charter 
of foundation by iTamos VI to the development of its four Faculties in 1868 
The second relates the tluity years’ war between the Senatus Academious 
and the Town Council as govenung body of the Umversity between 1703 
and the Umversities Act of 1868, which was a Bill to make piovision for the 
better government and discipline of the Umversity We turn naturally, in 
this volume, to the consideiation of certain difficulties which have happened 
witlun our own time, such as Sii WiUiam Hamilton’s controversy with the 
Town Council on the subject of fees and lectures, and the struggle of women 
to obtain medical instruction from the professoiial stall The first is nariated 
with much spirit and pertinent lemark as to the natuie of the dispute, and 
conduct of the oomhataiits , m the second it is evident that the author s 
sympatlues aie not on the side of the ladies 

Sii Alexander Grant has added to the more abstiact account of tho 
UniveiBity appendices which give sketches of the successive professors of tho 
difleient chans, an account of the Umversity bmldings and finances, and 
gome Intel estmg notices of student life in the early days of the College, 
which relate m detail the frugality and hard work which have become a 
proverb in oomieotion with the Scotch student 

Tlie volumes are enriched with some two dozen illustrations of tho gioni 
men who have been connected with the Umversity of Edinburgh fiom its 
oailiest times 

To what extent poweis of observation can be carried, and what a 
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different world lies open and revealed to tliose who see with then eyes 
and hear with their ears, Mi Jefferies’ books aie a continual proof A 
very pleasant companion he is to all who love the country, but many 
sucli must be put to sliarae at being made aware how much has escaped them 
all their hves Notlung that he has written before will be such a revelation 
to his readers as Nature near liondou (Ohatto and Windus), a collection 
of fugitive papers ongmaHy contributed to the “Standard ” We can hardly 
heheve that he is not romancmg when he tells us that witlun twelve miles of 
town he had foi his companions chiffohafls and willow wiens, mghtmgales 
and woodpeokeiB, hares and sqmrrels and weasels, aU the cieatures m fact 
tliat are supposed to exist only in the far-away countiy He has done well 
not to define the piecise position of this enchanted neighboiuhood, which 
would soon, without tins discretion, have lost its famed and feathered 
mmates One of the most dehghtful ohapteis out of many that aie 
suggestive as well as merely descriptive is a London tiout, and that on herha 
ought to drive every Londonei to Kew Gaidens to make intelligent 
acquaintance with what, if ho ever lived m the country, has piobably been 
famdiar to him from childhood It is cuiious indeed that from country 
people themselves one can hardly ever get the name of a bird oi flower, and 
so one often has to put up witli an unnamed fanuliarity with much that one 
would gladly be able to identify more piecisely j 
In trees about town the auUioi luts a real blot in suburban taste when he 
complams of the nariow range in the selection of the trees with winch viUa 
gardens are planted, and of the ceaseless repetition of a few foieign shrubs 
like laurels and ihododendrons, instead of tbo Enghsh tiees of our fields 
ind hedgeiows, which, like oak and ash, elm and lime, hiiai and blackthorn, 
are full of oliangeful variety for every season 

We have said that the suggestiveness of Mr. Jefferies’ writing adds greatly 
to its charm ; he looks at it m a much moie human way than tliat of ^the 
naturalist, and is afiected by it m thought and feolmg, instead of considormg 
it as Bometlung external to be marked for olassifioation 

His remarks on the magnetism of London, and its power when neai to 
prevent the sense of peace and leat that the country give, will appeal to 
many, and in lus opinion tins alone gieatly deiiaots fiom the pleasures of 
the subiubs. 

With the last-named book we may couple two otheis which in a djfteient 
way testify to the rapid spiead of mtelhgeiit interest m coimtry thmgs Mi 
Hai-ting’s Sketches of Bird Xtife from twenty years’ obserrations of then 
haunts and habits (Allen and Co ) are jottuigs which, though u anting m the 
form wluch always pei tarns to Mi Jefferies’ work, yet give ploasui’e, not horn 
then ongmahty, but from the fieshnoss of ohseivation which has not dis- 
appeared m the process of book making Mi Harting has written a good 
deal on natmal science in a popidar way, and some of his foimer works have 
boon laid under contiibution for the present sketches The httle pictuios 
contributed by Messrs Wolf, Wbympei, Keulemann, and Thorbum are some 
of the most successful that have been attempted of birds m their haunts, 
.md greatly add to the attractiveness of tlie book It is well got up m every 
way, and as a gift book much more sensible than most that lay claim to tliat 

Mr Grant Allen, ni riowers and their Pedigrees (Longmans), re- 
publishes a collection of httle essays whidi have appeared m the magazines 
.IS a first mstalmant to a futuie work— a functional compaiuon to the 
British flora The idea is to show how and why the different flowers have 
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come to be what they are, and is full of the most delightful writing, which, 
though strictly scientific m its niattei, is most successful in its popular effect 

In the tlmd aeiies of Uglit Science foi Xieisure Hours {Longmans) 
Mr Prootoi has collected a set of papers relatmg to the great solar eclipses 
observed since 1688, but a tlmd of the volume contains short papers on 
questions of the day, vivisection, tho Aineiican taiiff, the increase of the 
population, and the like, which wdl cnsuie its acceptance among readers of 
the nnscientifio older 

Mr Percy Smith’s CHosaary of Terms and Phrases (Kegan Paul) has 
been compiled ivitb a view of giving the geneial reader a fair ilndei standing 
of the text of any work in oidmaiy Bnghsli liteiatme Words are omitted 
of whose actual signification there is no doubt, also those which imply 
special Imowledga , but there aie many more oi less scientific, and many 
moie that oontam allusions reqmrmg explanation It is a well-compiled 
and useful book, and the definition of many Ameiican terms will be accept- 
able to (ihe public m whose favom Aineiican liteiatuio is advanomg so 
rapidly 

As eveiybody has a desire to be saved tionble now m their acquisition 
of knowledge and taste, we suppose that the Wotes on Pictures in the 
Xiouvre and Brfira Gallery at Aliian, by Mr Oliailes Eastlake (Long- 
mans), will be welcomed by many who want to know what to admue, and 
aie not sufficiently sme of their own mstinct or education to trust to them 
as guides m the matter 

The ob]pot of these guides is to select the best and most rapiesentative 
speoimens of the different schools of pamtmg, and piesent them m cate- 
gorical Older with simjile critical and desonptive notes 

Sketches accompany the letterpress, not claiimng any artistic merit , 
hut, like those that illustrate the gmdas to our aimual exlnbitions, suflioient 
to recall the pictures on subsequent reference The aun of these hand- 
books IS unpretentious and is realised throughout, but it seems out of 
Iceepmg with the intention of the author that they should be got up witli 
large prmt and heavy bmaiiig, thus making them a consideiable addition 
to a tourist’s unpodmieiil 

The School Register of the Merchant Taylors Edited by PvOV 
Charles J Eobmson, M A (Famcombo, Lewes) — ^Tho moreasing le- 
quuements of the present age to know as much as iiossible of its pie- 
decessois aie most usefully mot by woiks of tlus natuie, and wo are glad 
to see that many of oui pubhc schools have alieady edited, or propose to 
edit, the “School Lists,” winch cannot fail to tliiow consideiable light on 
the origin of many who in later life became famous It is hoped that 
in the choice of editors other public schools and pnbhc companies may he 
IS fortunate as the Merchant Taylois Mi Eohmson not only displays 
the zeal of an enthusiast, but the laiei discretion of a man of tact His 
notes, winch are numerous, seivo really to elucidate the long hsts of names, 
winch but foi them would be thoory readuig foi aU beside tlie piofessional 
genealogist By the aid of Mi Eobmson’s notes, liowevei, it is easy and 
intorestuig to see how the Meichant Taylois’ School has from its foimda- 
tion in 1662 down to the present time contributed to society poets and 
statesmen, divmes and men of letters, besides a goodly anay of actors, 
amongst whom Oliarles Young and Charles Mathews the younger are 
not the least distinguished 
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I THE FINE ARTS 

ArohBBoloffloal BlscoverieB. — The excavations, conducted by Mi 
Wood, at EpliBBUB, on the site of the Temple of Diana, have only yielded 
this year fragments of Boulpture, clnefly fioni the pedmient at the east end 
of the temple Six weeks of valuable time were lost in the spring through 
the necessity of going to Constantinople in order to obtain a fiesh firman 
The American excavations at Assos have come to an end, their firman 
havmg expired The last unpoitant work done was m the Street of Tombs, 
the greater part of the plan of which has been made out , many sarcophagi 
seem to have been opened from time to time, fresh bodies having been put 
m above those fiist buried lu the island of Delos, the excavations carried 
on by the ficole Franfaise, of Athens, have resulted in various impoitant 
diaooveiies The rmns of a private house of the time of Alexandei, which 
were uncovered near the Theatre of Apollo, included the pavement of a 
court in mosaics, lepresentmg floweis and fish and a tank in the centre 
From Greece also the news comes of the discovery of an inscription, 
which doteimmes the position of the ancient Artemisium The latest 
Instorians have looked for it on the North Eubcean coast, oQposite the 
pemnsula of Triberi and the territory of the ancient Olizon But the newly- 
found mscnption shows that Artemisium lay to the west of Paleeokastro, two 
hours’ wallc to the north-east of Xeroohori In Rome, the building of new 
quarters and the improvement of old ones have been an astonishing source 
of daily discoveries tliroughout the year The excavations at the north end 
of the Forum have been completed, and, in the couise of carrying out the 
scheme of Signor BucceUi for connecting the excavations and monuments 
of the Forum with the excavations and monuments of the Palatine, 
many works of art have been found, and various points of great topograplnoal 
impoitanoe have been established In tlie course of woiks uiideitaken neai 
the chuich of St Eusebio, two statues actually standing on then pedestals 
were chscovered — one of Hades, and one of Isis Two fine bronzes — sup- 
posed to have been stolon fioiii tlio diggmgs m the Viooolo dell’ Atlets. — 
have also made then appeaiance one, a fine copy in the candelabium, 
disooveied at Pompeii, m Diomede’s viUa , the other, the very tad of the 
Oipitohne bronze hoi se which was found in 1849 in the same street The Via 
cli St Ignaaio has also proved an endless mme of art treasures, which have 
been preserved to us m vutue of their material Tlus spot was part of the 
Sire of the ancient Temple of Isis, and the giamte, porphyry, and basalt of 
wluch its monuments were formed defied destruction, for such maables could 
not ho transformed into lime, nor could they he worked anew, they were 
too hard Amongst the most mipoitaut of the Egyptian works of art 
which have there been nneortlied must he leckoned a fine statue of a 
crocodile m red gramte, almost intact , and a magnificent column of grey 
granite, five metres long and one m diameter, richly decorated with bas- 
rehefs, representmg Isiac ceremomes 

National Institutions,— The British IWusemn,— The buddings are 
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now completed which are to accommodate the Deportment of Punts and 
Drawmgs in the British Museum The building is in Montague Street Two 
floois are appropriated to the department In the upper story aie two 
galleries leading fiom the old Bird Gallery — one for the exlubitiou of pruits, 
the other for that of drawmgs The lowei story contains rooms foi the use 
of students, foi the officers of the department, and for other jiurposes 
incident to so important a collection of worhs of ait The resignation of the 
keeper of the Prmts, Mr B,eid (to whom has succeeded Piofcssoi Sidney 
Oolviii), has been a mattei of great regret to all art students and freqiienteis 
of the Prmt Room Mr Reid enteied the Department in 1842, and had 
devoted his whole life and aU his energies to the service of the Print Room 
His large and exact laiowledge of prints and drawmgs is unrivalled in this 
countiy He lost no time m turning to account the space which has at last 
been placed at the disposal of liis Department In the galleiies above 
referred to, he has airanged a senes of autotype reproductions from drav- 
mgs by Raphael, being a small portion of the laige body of similar transciipts 
from drawings by the "old masters, which has been added to lus Depait- 
ment by Mr Reid Amongst his most important j)urohases durmg the 
present year may be cited two beautiful diawings from the Sundeiland sale — 
“The Betiayal of Christ, ” a work probably of the Cologne School, and the 
gioupof “Joseph and Mary arriving at Bethlehem ” The Biitish Museum also 
obtamed at the same sale some fine drawings of the School of Basle— designs 
foi glass-paintmg, with allegorical figuies of Justice, &o , and subjects fiom 
the Old Testament, inscribed with a monogram 

The S«uth Kenslngrtou ACuaeum — ^Amongst the acquisitions of the 
year made by this museum may be specially noticed a series of 248 water- 
ooloiii drawmgs, illustrating Indian costumes, manners, and customs, 
executed in Bengal at the end of the last century, chiefly neai or in 
Calcutta, by Baltliazai Solvyns, a Fleimsh artist Many Lunoges enamels 
of great beauty and lanty were bought fiom the Blenheim collection The 
two principal pieces were a ewer decoration with the “Triumph of Cores, ” 
by Suzanne de Cort, and a dish of black enamel, painted m grisaille by 
Jean de Oort, with the “ Vision of St John ” Several diawmgs by Dante 
Rossetti, including the fine study m red and black chalk foi the head of 
“ Astarte Syriaca, ” were bought at the Rossetti sale in May last At the 
Hamilton Palace sale, tins museum purchased a gilded cabinet of “ Vomia 
Martin ” A Turkish room has been set up near tlie Damascus Room , 
near the western entrance to the museum has been erected part of a 
seveiiteeiith-centuiy house fiom Cano, with remarkable carved and per- 
forated woodwork, panels and pierced work m balconies of great elabo- 
lation The new west court was also opened early in spring, and used 
foi the exhibition of a large number of objects of Indian design, cluefly 
collected for the Art Department by Mi Purdon Clarke The must re- 
markable example was the entiie fotade m wood of two houses, about 
thu'ty-five feet high, caivcd and painted m colours This work dated 
from the seventeenth ccntuiy, and was brought from Ahuiedabad 

The Watlonal Oallery-.—Tlie annual report of the Directois of the 
National Gallery, published early m the year, records a list of twenty-two 
pmehases, amongst which may bo specially noticed — ^“The Nativity,” by 
Luca Signorelh, from Celta di OasteUo, where it was m the possession 
of Advocate Mancini , “The Virgin and Child entluoned,” by Giuho 
Grouch, formerlym the Casa ,Stiozzi, at Ploience , “ The bust poi trait of 
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a Man,” by Autonello da Megsma, “ Oluist washing Petei’,g feet,” by Tin- 
toietto, from the Hamilton gale a teinpora pamtmg in giisaille of '‘Sam- 
son and Delilah,” by Andiea Mantegna, from the Suiideiland sale , “ Chiist 
at the Pillar,” by Velasquez, was bought at Madrid in 1828, by Sn John 
Savile Lumley, now ambassador at Borne Amongst the Enghsh, paintnigs 
added "to the collection maybe cited Ootman’s “Wherries on the Yar,” a 
fine example of Blake, and two portiaits by Eaeburn— one the bust poitrait 
of a man, tlio other a full-length portrait of a lady Tliree collections of 
drawings by Turner have been lent to Liverpool, Glasgow, and Bradford 
severally Mi Clnsholm, who has lendeied twenty-nine years’ sei vices as 
Curator, has letired 

The National Portrait Oallery. — The moat interesting addition to the 
National Portrait Gallery made during the piesent year is the portrait of 
“ George Ehot,” by Mr Burton, piesentod by Mr Cross and Mi Ohailes 
Lowes 

The Boyai Academy — The wmtoi exlnbition of the Royal Academy 
inoluded a largo collection of the works of the late Dante Rossetti, and of 
LinneU, as well as some fine old masters The National Galleiy of Ireland 
sent portiaits of two Venetian gentlemen by Giovanni Bellini and Giorgione , 
from Loid Wenlock’s coUechon came “ Tlie Meeting of St Francis and St 
Domimo,” by Fia Bartolommeo , Titian’s so-called poitrait of “Catherine 
Ooinaro” was lent by Mi Wilbraham , “Moses stalking the Rook,” by 
Tmioratto, iias lent by Mi Butlei, who also sent a charming portrait of 
a “ Lady and Child,” by de Vos , to Sir H St John Mildmay’s generosity 
was due the iiresence of a fine “Female portrait,” by Rembiandt, and an 
equally powerful, almost noble, lendenng of “Susanna and the Eldeis,” 
also by Rembiandt, was contributed by Sir Henry Leohmere Amongst the 
portraits by Reynolds wo may smgle out the “ Lady Di Beauolerk ” aud 
“ Miss MiUer,” noi must the remaikable senes of designs for the windows 
of new College Chapel (lent by Lord Noimanton) be omitted Of the 
works of LinneU we must cite “ Removmg Timbei,” painted in 1808 , “ The 
Landscape with the Haystack , ” “ St John tlie Baptist pieaclung , ” “ The 
Eve of the Deluge , ” “ The Woodoutteis , ” and the very noteworthy “ Last 
Gleam befoie the Storm ” Of the poi traits by the same painter that of the 
Rev Jolm Martin, Baptist minister of Keppel Street Chapel, was the most 
remaikable The Rossetti exlubition was in some i espects depi essmg as repre- 
senting the chief lesults ohtamad by one whoso pow'ers of conception iveie of 
the lugliest, who possessed m a high degiee taue poetic sentiments and the 
laiost natuial gifts, but who tlirough physical weakness and wretched training 
failed fiequentlytoiealisehisown intentions, and gave Bometimes to Ins noblest 
imagiiungs a touch of caiicature. “ The Altarpioce of Llandaff Cathedral,” 
“Dante’s Dream,” “Lucrezia Borgia,” “Hestena Rosa,” were aU works 
winch expiessed great hut nregulai force , of the most complete and satis- 
factory m execution weie “ The Beloved,” “La Giarlandata,” and “Vero- 
nica Veionese ” Amongst the best designs we should name “Bethlehem 
Gate,” executed m 1862, and the romantic “How they met themselves , ” 
but the liappy loveis in tins last weie as woe-begone as their doubles The 
spring exhibition showed the usual gatheiing of woiks of very vaiious 
charaoter and meiit, in which good poitaaits were predommant not only 
those by Mr Mdlajs, but a remarkable senes by Mr Holl, and others by 
Mr Oules, atiraoted great attention Mr Alma-Tadema exhibited his 
diploma picture “ On the way to the Temple,” which is now m the Diploma 
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Gallery at Burlington House, and a Roman doniestm scene entitled “ An 
Oleandei ” Mi Bougliton’s chief contribution was a “Dutch Village 
Scene ” Mr Poynter’a “ Cmaai and Oalphnnua ” was a lemaikably able 
study of moonlight contiastedwith artificial hght, and his head of “Psyche” 
one of hia most attiactive portraits The subject of The President’s “ Kit- 
tens ” was a young girl playing with an odd-coloured puss, the forms tdnded, 
as usual, to being lost in oTei-iefinemant of surface modelling, but tho 
haimoiues of rose-red and tawny hues were very happily found One of 
the pnnoipal attractions of the looms was Mr Orchaidson’s “Voltaire 
appealing to tho Dulce de Sully and his guests, after the hoisewlupping 
which he had been called fxom tlie Duke’s table to receive at the hands of 
M de Rohan’s lacqueys ” Mi Val Prinsep’s pamtmgs of Indian subjects 
weie noticeable , Mi Biiton Rmbie’s “ Giants at Play” — agioup of navvies 
watohmg a favomite bull pup— was an excellent example of his talent Tho 
modellmg of the men’s boches beneath them clothes was especially uoticeahle 
Noi must v 6 forget Mi Logsdail’s hvelyond giaphio lendermg of “Tho 
Piazza of St Malle’s,” an English voision of the leadmg chaiaotenstics of 
the Iminessiomst school Mi Hook was in gieat foice with tluee coast 
subjects and a scene on tho bank of a Suirey biook The most animated, 
“Oatohing a Meimaid,” showed a boy making fast a Ime to a figuiehead which 
had come ashore in a cove of claik rocks on waves driven by the moinmg 
hieeze Mr Heiuy Mooie was well lepiesented by “ The Last Gleam ” — a 
flash of sunhght aftei stoim falling on Imes of oiange sand above oliumed 
and jiuiplfe waters Mi Oakes, besides two less impoitant landscapes, sent 
an unusually large and mipi essive view of oiic of the tai ns of Snowdon, ‘ ‘ The 
Adder’s Pool ” The studies of seashore by Mr Brett, and the landscapes of 
Mr Keeley Halswelle and Mr MaoWlurtei, also excited much inteiest 
Amongst the sculptuie, a not veiy successful statue of the “ Queen,” by Mi 
Woohiei, intended to bo elected at Brnningham as a compaiuon to Eoley’s 
“Prince Consort, ’’stood conspicuous, but Mr Woolnoi had some good busts 
A pietty bust of “ A Oluld,” by Mi Veiheyden, may also be mentioned, as 
well as Miss Chaplin’s beautiful biome “Eloia and other dogs, belonging to 
Her Majesty tho Queen ” It lomams to he noted that on tho retirement of 
Ml Cope, R A , Mr Piank Hell, pamtei, was elected an Academician, and 
that the hst of Associates lias been opened to loceive Benjamin Leadei, 
jiamtei , Thomas Brock, sculptor , and Fiancis Holl, engraver 

The Grosvenor Oallery.— Tho most noteworthy piciuies on tho walls 
of the Giosvenor Galleiy during the simimer exhibition weio contiibuted by 
artists ah eady well known Mr Bume Jones sent “Fortune,” “The Houis,’’ 
“All Angel,” and the portrait of a httle boy, “Phdip Oomyns Carr’’ 
Ml Millais’ contributions woro “Portiaitof the Duchess of Westminster,” 
“ For the Squire ” — a little country child holding a letter in her hand, and 
“Portrait of Master Freeman” Mi Watts’ “Portrait of Miss Barmg,” 
“The lam, it lauieth every day,” and foiu equestrian designs for tho “ Four 
Riders m the Apocalypse ” Three portraits by Mr Ridimond, and two sea- 
shore studies by Mr Wliistlei, wore also amongst the most notowoithy works 
exhibited H or must we close our list without mentioning the names of Signor 
Costa, Mr Spencer Stauliope, Olausoii, Van Haanen, Fahey, and Button 
Tho Winter exlubition was devoted to an unparalleled oolleotion of the 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, ospeoially superior to all precodUng exhibi- 
tions of Reynolds’ works in point of variety The whole world of London 
society from 1750 to 1790 was represented — loyalties, beauties, statesmen, 
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meiohauts, aotora and paasona, wise men and maidens, old men and olnldren, 
aU figmad on the walla Amongst the most diversely lepresentative of 
Reynolds’ talent at its beat may be cited the portraits of “I'lederick 
TFiUiam, Duke of Glouceatei , ” “ Lady Saiali Bunbury sacriflomg to the 
Graces “Tlie Eailof Brroll, High Constable of Scotland “ Musoipula , ” 
“ Antonia Heibert, Ooimtess of Bowia , ” “Idrs Abingdon, as Prue in Love 
for Love,” “Colima,” ‘‘Mis Siddons, as the Tragic Muse,” “Mis 
Nesbitt, as Circe , ” “ The Countess of Pelnbroke , ” “ The Duchess of Devon- 
sluie and hei Baby," “Miss Hams,” “The Duchess of Buccleuch and 
Lady Maiy Scott , " and “ Miss Elizabeth Gunning ” An unfinished portrait 
of “ The Earl of Bute and his Secretary,” lent by Su Eredeiick Leighton, 
was specially interestmg, as showing the pamtei’s piactice , and the portraits 
of “Sir Joshua,” by himself, painted for the Royal Academy and the 
Dilletanti Society, must not he forgotten 

The Society of Painters in Water-oolours — Two of the must dis- 
tmgmshed members of tins Society— Menzel and Alma-Tadema— weie absent 
from the eilnbition of this year , but Mr Poynter, a newly-elected Associate, 
contributed two fine woiks, “Scourbhullion" and “Loch Luiolmit ,” Mr 
Ruskiii sent a refined study of the “Duomo, Lucca,” Mr Boyce, two 
charming drawmgs, “Dent du Marais, Auvergne” and “Puy d’Eraigne , ” 
Ml Goodwin no less than four subjects, one of which, “The Sole Survivor,” 
was a fine study of Tmtagel , Mr Henry Moore’s “ Off the Start,” “ Breezy 
Mornmg,”and “Bast Coast,” were unusually spirited examples of his con- 
scientious talent. Mi Holman Hunt’s “ View from the Eastern Slope of 
Siloam ” had remarkable quahties, in spite of its disagreeable resWblanoe 
to a mosaic , and fiom amongst other excellent studies we will cite in con- 
clusionMr Powell’shazy “Frith of Clyde,” Mr WaUis’s “Hispano-Moorish 
Doorway, Toledo ,” and Mr A W Hunt’s delicate “Trifaen,” “Kmlooh 
Ewe,” and “ On the Noith-east Coast ” In the course of the year the 
Society elected members — H S Marks, E J Poynter, RA, 0, Gregory, 
H M Marshall, J W North, and E F Brewtnall Associates — H G 
Glindom, Frank Holl, A R,A , Jolui Burr (President of the Society of 
British Artists), VT J Wamiight, and J W Henshall The Society lost a 
membei, Mi Alfred Newton, by death 

The Institute of Painters In ‘Water-oolours, — Tho most noteworthy 
works on the walla of this Society clurmg the summer weie Bandolpli 
Caldecott's “Full Cry” and “Death of the Fox,” Mr Hme’s studies of 
atmosphere, “Flood’s Hollow” and “HLdliurst Common,” Mr Ciano’s 
“Spring,” Mr Gregory’s “Gateway of the Poggio Impeiiale , ” Mi 
Fulleylove’s senes of brrlliaiit and well-felt studies of “ Veisadles , ” and a 
remarkable study, " One of the Lma bronzes,” by Mr Elsou The Society 
elected iiienibers — R Spencer Stanhope, E A Abbey, and Walter 
Langley 

The Institute of Painters in Oil-oolours — Wo find as exlubitors at 
this Ipstitute all the names with winch we are already famibar in otliei 
exhibitions The best figiuo subject on the walls was Mr Alma-Tadema’s 
“Wellknown Footsteps” Mr Caldecott sent “Fox Huntmg,” Van 
Haanen, “ Study of » Head ,” Macbeth, “ Dog Days, ”»L Long, "iOea;” 
Mr Walter Crane, an attractive picture with the motto “Beauty sat 
Batlung by a Spring , ” and Mi FuUeylovo repeated in oil the fine drawings 
of “ VeisaiUes ” wa have already mentioned 

The Buaioy Cfailery— became this year The Dudley Gallery Ait 
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Society, and opened m March, with ovei five hundred works, of winch we 
select for mention “ The Last Gleam,’’ Mr E EUis , “East Coast of Sicily” 
and “ Kynanoe Cove, Cornwall,” Mr Brett , “ On the Biver ” and “ Bum- 
ham HiU,” Mr Oafiieii , “Summer Sea, Cornwall,” Mr Davidson, and 
“In Lathom Park,” Mr E J Du Val 

The Burlington Club — The Burhngton exhibited during the -winter 
a collection of studies by the late Dante Eossetti, which formed an interest- 
ing supplement to the exhibition at the Royal Academy There were many 
early drawings m pen and mk lent by Messrs Boyce and Tebbs, and by 
Miss Heaton, and many designs and sketches Of these wo may name 
“ Lady Lihth,” “ Return of Tibullus to Delia,” “ Poitiait of Mrs Moms , ” 
and amongst the smallei sketches that of “Tennyson readmg Maud ” The 
same rooms were devoted dining the summer months to a collection of 
etchings by Kaiel du Jardni and Remer Zeemaai 


II THE DRAMA 

Speaking generally, the production of new work durmg the yeai, thougli 
not deficient m quantity, has been scarcely up to the average in pomt of 
merit Mr Pinero, to whom the public have looked not unnaturally as one 
of the most rising of English dramatic authois, has been singularly un- 
fortunate “ Girls and Boys” could not be said to be a success, and its 
successor, •“ The Rector,” produced at the Court at Easter, was withdrawn 
after a brief career, bavmg failed, m spite of much clever dialogue and skilful 
depiction of character, to enhst the sympathy of the audience “Lords and 
Commons,” the author’s next effort, was more successful It was produced 
at the Haymarket on November 24, with the advantage of a powerful oast, 
including Mr and Mrs Banoioft, Mis Bernaid-Beere, Mrs Stirling, Miss 
Calhoun, and Messrs Porbes-Robertson, Brookfield, and Bisliop Lastly, 
“ The Rocket,” produced at the Gaiety m December, was so feeble in con- 
struction and so threadbare in device that it neither deserved nor ooiii- 
manded the success to which the author’s pre-nous efforts might entitle him 
to aspiie “ Stoim-beaten,” a dramatic veision by Mr Buchanan of his 
novel “God and the Man,” -was produced witli much scenic splendour at 
the Adelphi m March, the chief parts bemg filled by Miss Amy Roselle, 
Miss E Lawrence, and Messrs Warner and Barne'i It was well received, 
and had a fairly successful run At the Court Theatre, in January, a very 
pretty httle piece called “Happy Retmns,” by Mi Arthur Law, was m- 
tioduced as a laiet de iideau to “ Comrades,” and gave Mr Artliui Cecil an 
oppoitumty of displaying, in the part of a retired naval officei, Ins remarkable 
power of engagmg the sympathies of Ins audience In March, Mi Hamilton 
Aidd’s “A Great Catch” was pioduood ivitli good promise The cast 
included Miss Genevieve Ward, Mx Veinoii, and Mr Beerboliiii Tiee, the 
last named gentleman making a great hit m the part of Loid Boodle Mr 
Wilkie Collins’ “ Rank and Riches,” brought out at the Adelphi on June 0, 
had nothing in it to command success, and it ohtamed none Mi Sydney 
Grundy contributed a piece called “ Rachel,” which appeals to have been 
founded more or less on “La Voleuse d’Enfants” of MM Granger and 
Thibousl, Tins was produced at the Olympic m April, and on September 8 
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at the Qlohe “The Glass of Fashion," described as a new and original 
comedy by the same author, but somewhat too meagie in plot to fully satisfy 
the requirements of comedy, achieved a modified success “The Milhonaire, ” 
a comedy m four acta, wiitten by Mr Godfrey, on a novel by Mi Edmund 
Yates, “Kissing the Rod,” and produced at the Court Theatre on 
September 27, was far more successful It was well acted by Mias Marion 
Terry, Mis Beerbohm Tree, and Mis John Wood, and by Messrs Clayton, 
SugdSn, A Cecd, and Mackmtosh, and had a very fan imi “ Young Folks’ 
Ways,” played at the St James’s in October, was an adaptation of an Ameri- 
can story by an American dramatist, Mi W H Gillette, and probably 
suffeied horn the fact in appeahng to an English audience The tendency to 
substitute elaborate expositions of character foi stilling dramatio incident 
has not as yet, at all events, found the same favom heie as in the States In 
less competent hands the play would piobably have failed ; but the various 
roles, it must be allowed, leceived full justice at the hands of then several 
exponents Mr and Mis Kendal made love as chaimingly as ever, and Mrs 
Tezin was a good Mrs Rogeis Messrs Haie, Maclean, and Alexander 
played their lespective paits satisfactorily, and Miss Webster— a iiovioe — 
was a creditable Esmeralda Among melodramas, “ In the Ranks,” by 
Messrs Sims and Pettitt, must be cluonicled aa a decided success The 
scones were well strung togethei, and the necessary pathos and fun were 
judiciously combmed The play had a successful career at the Adelphi m 
the hands of Miss Isabel Bateman, Messrs Wainei, Beveridge, Ryder, and 
Garden “A Sailor and bis Lass,” at Drury Lane on Ootobei 16, was the 
jomt production of Mr Robert Buchanan and Mr Hams, and, so far as Mr 
Buchanan’s share m it was concerned, appeared to be a protest agamst 
capital puuisliment Plays written with a didactic object generally sufier 
from the fact dramatically, and this was no exception to the rule Neither 
was the scenic airangement so effective as might have been expected from 
Mr Hams’s onllaboration Messrs Wills and Herman’s “ Olaudian,” 
winch followed “The Silver Kuig” at the close of the long and successful 
run of that melodrama at the Pimcess’s, must be classed as one of the most 
notable productions of tho year The scenery was excellent, and the 
classical dresses by Mr E W Godwin excited great admiration 
Mr Wilson Barrett, under whose direction the play was produced, him- 
self played the part of ClaUclian, and the leading ladies’ parts fell to 
Miss Eastlake and Miss Oimsby A good deal of old work has been 
revived, in some cases veiy successfully At the Hayniaiket, Mr and 
Mrs Bancroft reintroduced “ Caste,” probably the most popular of tho late 
Mr Robertson’s jilays The cast was altered in many respects from tho 
origmal, Mrs Stirlmg playing tho Maiquisa, and Mi David James, 
Ecoles Bothmipersonations, as well as tlie Sam Geiudge of Mr Brookfield, 
exlubited much artistic feeling and careful study of detail. The parts of 
Esthei Eccles and D’Alioy were filled efficiently by Miss Geiard and Mi 
Oonway, and the piece was greeted with as much satisfaction as ever Mr 
Charles Beade’s “Doia,” an adaptation from the Poet Laimeate’s poem 
originally produced some years back as the Adelplii, was revived at that 
theatre m January , but the lack of dramatic incident barred the waj to 
success, notwitlistanding the fine acting of Mr Warner and Mias Eyie 
Messrs. Palgrave Simpson and Merivale’s play “ All for Her,’’ which had 
been a stranger to the London hoards for sonic years, was levived at the 
Court Theatre on Uie withdrawal of Mr Pineio’s “Rector” Mr Clayton 
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aa Hugh Trevor, and Mr. Maokontosh aa the Spy, weie excellent, and Miaaea 
Marion Terry and Kate Korke as Lady Marsden and Mary Rivers were 
satisfactory. Mr Bumand’a “Aitful Cards” was reproduced at Toole’s 
Theatre to an amuaed audience, as was also “Mi Gufflna’ Elopement,” in 
which, as in Mr Byron’a “ Uncle Dick’s Darhng,” Mr Toole’s unrivalled 
command both of humoui and patlios assured him a famihar success Miss 
Genevilive Ward returned to the Olympic in January, and resumed the 
character of Stephame m “ Foiget-me-not,” in which she had secured so 
gieat a success here and in the United States “ Nance Oldfield,” a httlo- 
known play by Charles Reade, was also revived by her m February , and ui 
March the part of “Medea,” already loiown to tlie London public through 
the representations of Mme Riston and Miss Bateman, gave scope for hei 
strong tiaglc power, though the company which supported her was not 
altogether efficient “ The Damscheffs ” reappeared at the Court, Mr 
Clayton playing his old part of Osip with all his old powoi At the Lyceum, 
“Much Ado about Nothmg” kept the stage foi a very long time, as did 
also “The Rivals” at the Vaudeville In the summer Mi Irving left 
London for a lengthy and very successful torn in the States, and before his 
departure revived two of the plays which wJl always remain most closely 
associated witli his name, “TheBeUs” and the “Lyons Mail” On his 
faxewell mght at the end of July, Mi living chose Mi "WiUa’ “Eugene 
Aram,” compressed into one act, and the “Belle’s Stratagem ” Both were 
very finely performed, Ruth Meadows and Houseman in the fiist-named 
being peouharly well rendered by Miss E Terry and Mr Temss, while Mr 
Irvmg’s Doricourt and Miss B Terry’s Letitia Hardy in the “ Belle’s Stra- 
tagem ” TWre exceedingly clever and complete studies The ovation accorded 
to the great actor was, as might be expected, most enthusiastic O’Keefe’s 
“Wild Oats ” and Holoroft’s “Road to Riun” were revived at the Strand, 
Mr Compton playing Jack Rover in the first-named piece, and Goldfinch in 
the second Mr Barton was the hero (Harry Dornton) of Holcioft’s play 
On the openmg of the late Novelty Theatre under its new name, “Fohes 
Dramatiques,” which took place in Mai oh, the “Cloches de CorneviUe ” 
was revived with a fair measure of success Among adaptations of foreign 
w'ork the most conspicuous was Saidou’s “ Fddora ” m May Mrs Beinard- 
Beeie, who played the leading part, evidently, and it is believed avowedly, 
framed her rendermg of it on a study of Saiah Bernhardt, for whom it is 
said to have been wiitten So far as mere mutation is concerned the 
English actress undoubtedly succeeded to perfection , and it was generally 
considered that she had materially advanced hei reputation, though some of 
the critics mamtained that she could have done better if she had made a less 
slavish copy of the French actress, and given a more independent rendering 
of the part The Lons Ipanoff of Mr Coghlan was also vanously estimated, 
though that it was powerful was admitted on all hands Mr Bancroft as 
Jean de Smex, and Mr Brookfield as Gietch, the detective, were extremely 
satisfactory, while Mrs Bancroft found m the mmor part of tlie Countess a 
rdle peculiarly fitted for her talents The stage arrangements were of the 
most complete character The inece had a considerable run, and later on an 
interestmg change in the cast took place, Mr Bancroft aasmning the pai-t 
of Lons Ipanoff mce Mr Coghlan, wlule Miss Calhoun succeeded Mrs 
Bancroft as the Countess, and Mr Conway took Jean de Smex The 
new departure thus marked in Mr Bancroft’s career was unexpectedly 
successful The other changes were scarcely improvements, though the 
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representation of the respective parts would under other circumstauoes have 
been welcome Mr Anstey’s clcvei novel “Vico Verafl” was successfully 
dramatised by Mi E Rose, who himself took part in the peiformance It 
niipeaied at the Gaiety on April 0, but was afteiwaida removed to the 
Strand, where it had a good run 

Burlesque was well represented at the Gaiety in Mr Emnaaid’s “ Blue 
Beaid, or the Haraid of the Dye ” (March 12), m winch Miss E Parren and 
Miss Kate Vaughan, as Blue Beard and Bill, sang and dancod with then cns- 
tomaiy charm, the latter lady mtioduoing an mutation of Mdiue Sarah Bern- 
haidt Ml Teiry as Petitpois was an admuable buffoon, and Mr Henley 
amused the audience by an mutation of Mr Irvmg “ Ariel,” a builesque fauy 
di^ama, by the same writer, produced at the Gaiety on October 8, was in 
reahty a bmlesqiie on the “ Tempest ” It was less meritorious than “Blue 
Beard,” but allowed Miss Parren and Miss Broughton to appear to great 
advantage m pietty dresses The scenery was also good, but the dialogue 
somewhat tedious 

Opeia boufte has lost none of its hold on the public ‘ ‘ lolanthe,” which 
for want of a better description must be classed with work of this kind, had 
an enormous run at the Savoy “ The Golden Ring,” by Mr G R Sims, 
with music by Mr Piedeiic Clay, was selected for the reopenmg of the 
Alhambra on December 3, and was desoiibed ns a “ fairy spectacular opeia ” 
The plot IS melodi.imntic with comic interludes Mi Olay’s music was bright 
and well scored, the songs were good, and the choruses u ell wiitten , but the 
subject scarcely gave him a chance of exhibiting any power he may have as 
a dramatic musician The piece was well arranged and niounte(J, and the 
various parts well filled by Misses Constance Loseby, Adelaide Newton, 
Emily Beaumont, Salhe Turner, and Manon Hood, and by Messrs Aynsley 
Cook, GaiUaid, P Mervm, Tayloi, and Mudio 

Offenbach’s latest operetta, “Lurette,” was produced at Eastor at the 
Avenue Theatre, with Plorence St John, Mias Lottie Venue, and MM 
Maims and Braoy m the cluef parts “ Oymbia, or the Magic Thunble,” 
by Mr. H Paulton, set to light and tuneful music by Plorian Pascal, was 
another Easter production at the Strand Offenbach’s “ Barbe Bleue ” was 
given at Uie Avenue Theatre m June, and G R Sims and Frederic Olay’s 
“Merry Duchess” at the Royalty on April 23, with Miss K Munioe and 
Miss Kate Santley A more conspicuous success was “ Palka,” a new three- 
aot conuc opeia adapted from the Piench, and jiroduced at the Comedy 
Theatre on October 29, by Mi H B Faime, the music composed by P 
Chassaigne The cast compiised Miss Violet Camel on. Miss Wadman, 
Miss Heiischel, and Miss NichoUs, and Mr H Paulton , the orchestra and 
choius being under the cbiection of Mons A Van Biene The pieco had 
an excellent lun, and continued its hold on the public tliroughout the year 
(Iflenbach’s operatic builesqne “ La Vie,” libretto by Meiiliao and Halevy, 
adapted by Mr H B Paiiuc, was successfully brought out at the Avenue on 
Ootoboi 3 

Madame Judic, with a company fiom the Pans theatre of the Variete's, 
was playing at the Gaiety m June The tioupe included MM Dupuis and 
Lasaoucho, both admirable actors, the latter of whom created immense amuse- 
ment as Anatole in “ Niniche,” a play which, though it dates from the time 
of the International Exhibition, seemed to have lost none of its charm At 
the conclusion of her short stay, Madame Judio was succeeded by the 
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being “Serge Panuie,” an adaptation by M Ohnot of a story wiitten by 
himself, m which the power of the novelist is more conspicuous than the 
skill of the playwright The fine actmg of Madame Pasca and M Landrot, 
however, commanded the suatamed attention of the audience, in spite of 
the somewhat sombre tone of the drama 

Another very welcome visitor was the American actress Miss Mary 
Anderson, who appeared at the Lyceum durmg the absence on a tour m the 
States of Miss Ellen Terry and Mi Irvmg, Although pubho opmion was 
somewhat divided as to the exact position this lady should take m the ranks 
of the profession, it was admitted on all hands that she possesses many 
artistic quahfications, in addition to the not inconsiderable advantage of 
personal beauty Her first appearance as Parthema m “ Ingomar ” called 
forth favourable criticisms The part, an exacting one, was on the whole 
well conceived and gracefully executed “Ingomar” was followed by 
the “ Lady of Lyons ” Miss Anderson’s Paulme was a careful study, and 
showed great command of stage teolmioalities , she was well supported too 
in the main by Mrs Stirhng as Madame Desohapelles, Mrs Bdhngton 
as the widow Melnott, Mi Farren as Colonel Damas, Mr Archer as 
Beauseant, and Mr Barnes as Claude Melnott The gifts revealed m these 
impersonations mduced the pubho to look forward with groat mteiest to the 
revival of Mr Gilbert’s fanciful and chaimmg version of the legend of 
“ Pygmahon and Galatea,” for winch the Amencan actress seemed to possess 
exceptional qualifications These expectations were to a large extent 
realized Miss Andeison’s graceful movements on the stage and the ease 
with whicl? she woie the classic costume attracted geneial admiiation , 
though she faded at times to leach the higher level of emotion aimed at in 
the latei parts of the play 

One of the greatest successes of the year, so fai as its power of attiaoting 
audiences is ooncerned — and this after all is the only practical test of success 
—was “Confusion,” winch had an extraordinary run at the Vaudeville 
The piece was written by J Derrick, and was described as an “ eccentric 
comedy ,” though perhaps the simplei term farce would have been quite as 
appropriate However tlus may be, it created greats amusement, and it ran 
from May 17 throughout the year Another nondesciipt kind of piece was 
the “YeUow Dwaif,” which came out at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the 
hegmnmg of the year, and should almost have been placed among the 
Christmas pantomimes It contained some charming and original ballets, 
and introduced the tricks of two performing elephants to many an audience 
of dehghted children 


HI. MUSIC. 

Opeyci — Although the year will not stand out in a maiked manner, as 
one in which operatic art has taken any stiiking new departure oi exhibited 
any special development, it offers some mtorestmg features to chromcle 
The palm for enterprise must be accorded to Mr Carl Kosa, who m a short 
season, commencing at Drury Lane at Easter, produced two new works 
by English composers, both of which were distinct additions to the not 
too wealthy r^pei-foire of English dramatic music “Esmeralda,” by Mr 
Gormg Thomas, was produced on March 26, With Miss Burns as the heroine, 
and Miss 0 Perry as Elour-de-Lys, the male parts being sustamed by 
Idessrs. Barton MoGuokin, Ludwig, Leslie Ciotty, B Davies, and Q H 

G 
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Saiazelle The lihetto is based upon some of the incidents m Victor 
Hugo’s “Notre Dame do Paris,” and appears to have been the joint pro- 
duction of Signor Randegger and Mi Maraals The work was well 
received, the leading vocahsts disohaiging their duties with efficiency, and 
the soenic ariangements, as well as the band and chorus, being satisfactory 
The- second novelty, Mr A 0 Mackenzie’s “Oolomba,” appeared on 
Apiil B, and achieved a large measure of success The libretto is adapted by 
Hueffer from Prosper Meiimde’s well-known novel The part of the 
heiome was allotted to Mdlle Vallena, by whom it was admirably sustained 
Miss Olaia Periy and Mdlle Baldi (a new comer) were equally satisfaotoi-y 
in their respective parts, and the caste was efficiently completed by Messrs. 
Barton McGuckm, Novaia, Pope, and Ludwig The season terminated on 
April 21, but short as xt was it afiorded an opportunity to Madame Marie 
Rose of adding to her laurels in “Fideho,” “Faust,” and “ Mignon,” and 
to Miss Amy Sherwin and Miss Clara Leighton of matmg faiily successful 
debuts respectively m “Montana ” and as Fdena in “ Mignon ” 

The Itahan season at Oovent Garden was also shorter than usual, com- 
mencing only on May 1 The direotors adhered to the pohoy winch has 
found favom with them for so many years past of relying lathei on the 
brilliant talents of the leading vocahsts than on the supposed pubhc taste 
for novelties Ponohielh’s “ Qioconda,” the one new work produced, was, 
however, a complete success Licroased attention was perhaps attracted 
towards it by the fact of the lihetto havmg been written or rather adapted 
from Victor Hugo’s “ Angelo,” by Signor Boito, the composer of “Mefis- 
tofele.” The caste was powerful, comprising Madame Durand, an artist 
of eipenenoe though a new-comer to London, who won a great success as 
the herome, Mdlle Tremelh, Madame Stahl, and Signori Ootogni and 
He Eeszke The tenor part feU to Signor Marconi, also a new-comer, though, 
like Madame Durand, not new to the boards Mesdames Patti, Albani, and 
Sembrich again showed in many a well-worn opera that brilhant vocalisation 
and high histriomc art winch have by no means lost then hold on the pubhc, 
even when the woiks to which they are devoted are tlireadbare Madame 
Lucca reappeared, the voice a trifle worn, but the old dramatic fire un- 
impaired Her rendermg of the pait of Carmen was witnessed with great 
interest, and generally speakmg admired Madame Scalohi also returned, 
and shared with Mdlle TremcUi tlie honours and responsibdities of the lead- 
mg contralto paits In M Devoyod an excellent baritone was added to tlie 
numbei of late years drawn from Fiance He achieved special success as 
Nelusko in the “ Africame,” as the jestoi in “Rigoletto,” and with Madame 
Albani m the “Flying Dutchman ” Sigiioi Battistim, another baritone 
with a pleasant voice, was weU received as Riccardo in “1 Puritam ” 
Finally, “ La Qazza Ladra,” revived with Mesdames Patti and Scalclu in 
the principal parts, bimgs to an end the chronicle for the short but brilliant 
season winch ended on July 21 

Conceits — The Saturday afternoons at the Ciystal Palace, under the 
presidency of Mr Manns, continued as in previous years to attract large 
audiences of lovers of high-class music Of the many novelties which this 
able and enterpneing conductor has introduced to the public, the most mter- 
eating was Berhoz’ “Messe des Morts,” performed for the first tune in 
England m May Unfortunately the choral resources at the disposal of Mi'. 
Manns were msufficient to do full justice to the work, though on repetition, 
On December 1, this fault was to a laige extent lectified. On March 3, the 
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piogramme was compiled entirely from the woika of Herr Wagner, whose 
recent decease was the mam topio of the day in the musical woild It com- 
prised selections from “ Tiistan und Isolde ” and “Die Meistersmger,” the 
Dead March from “ Gotterdommeiung,” and a new orchestral piece fiom 
“ Paisifal " On March 10 an eaily and nearly unknown work of Mozart, 
VIZ a “symphony-concortante” in E flat for viohn and viola (Herren 
Joachim and Krause), was given Subsequently, Senor Sarasate appeared, 
playing with Ins usual superb execution, among other things, Wieniawsla’s 
conceito written specially for him, and Max Biuch’s viohn conceito m G 
(April 21) The following works also demand notice — ^Apianofoito concerto 
by Litolff (No 6 m 0 minor), played by Mr Ereitner, a pupil of Bubmstem 
(Eeb 10), Mr Prout’s new cantata, “Alfred,” conducted by the composer 
and executed by the Borough of Hackney Choral Society, with Miss Marriott 
and Messrs VemonRigby andBridson m the solo parts (Feb. 17) , a new suite 
for strings, “In the Olden Tune,” by Mi Cowen (Maiolil7), Mr Hubert 
Parry’s Symphony in G, produced at the Birmmgham festival (April 7) , 
Brahms’ Symphony in D, and Mackenzie’s Scotch Rhapsody No 2 (April 21), 
and a curious symphony in E constructed by Mr Jolin Bainett, from a 
manuscript sketch by Schubert m the possession of Sir G Grove. After the 
usual summei break the concerts were resumed on October 13, with the fii’st 
performance of Dvoriik’s eaily piano concerto m G mmor (Op 83). Raffs 
symphony “In the Autumn” and some of Mr Hubert Parry’s incidental 
music to Aiistophanes’ “ Birds ” were given, the latter undei the bdton of 
Mr Yillieas Stanford, and the season ended for the time on December 16, 
when a new and beautiful piano concerto by M. Dupont was admuably 
played by Madame Fiiokenhaus, one of his pupils 

The PhiUiarmonio Society resumed its concerts on Pebruaiy 16, Mi 
Ousins conduotmg this season, as was understood, foi the last tune Undei 
his management the rigid conservatism winch formeily characterised these 
concerts had given place to restless seaioh after new woik, sometimes with 
scarcely sufficient regard to its intrinsic merit Among the most interesting 
performances weie (on May 9) a motett by Oherubuu, written in 1818, for 
tenor solo (Mi V Rigby), chorus, and orcliestia, the origmal scoie of winch 
was lent by her Majesty the Queen , a new orchestral piece wiitten by A 0 
Mackenzie for the Society on Keats’ poem “La BeUe Dame Sans Meroi , ” 
a new prize overture by Mi Oliver K i n g (Apnl 26) , a soena by Su J. 
Benedict, written for and sung by Madame Patey, founded on a scene in 
Schiller’s “ Mary Stuart , ” and, lastly, a selection fiom LiB2!t’s “ Christus,” 
which, however, did not seem altogethei to catch the taste of the audience 
It is satisfactoi y to be able to say that the eneigy of those who oombmed to 
continue the glorious traditions of the Sacred Harmonic when that society was 
dissolved has met with the success it deserved The choir, tianied by Mr 
Oummings and conducted by Mr Charles HaBd, has been able not only to 
stand the test of comparison with its piedecessoi, but to infuse mto its per- 
formances a spirit of enterprise in which the old society was somewhat want- 
ing The senes of concerts opened, on February 23, witli Gounod’s “Re- 
demption,” which, supported by Misses Mary Davies, Santley, and Hilda 
Wilson and by Messrs Guy and Santley, met with warm and sympathetic 
approval from the audience. On Apnl 27, Schubert’s beautiful but httle 
known Mass m E flat was given in a highly creditable manner, and on 
Novembei 16 Sir G, Maofarren’s “King David,” imttenfoi and produced at 
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the Leeds festival, was introduced with tnumpliant success to the London 
public. 

The series of popular concerts on Saturday afternoons and Monday 
evenings at St. James’ Hall maintamed ilia high standard of former years, 
and also its hold on popular favour The very laige ripei tot) 0 of classical 
chamber music was augmented by many works new to St James’ Hall, 
among which may be enumerated Spohi’a strmg quaitett m E flat (Op 68, 
No 1), led by Madame hTorman-Neiuda (Fab, 6) , Biahma’ new string 
quintett in F (Op 88), led by Herr Joachim (early m March), and 
Schumann’s Third Pianoforte Trio in G minor (Op 110) A new pianofoite 
trio m 0 by Brahma (Op 87), lecently played foi the first time at Frankfoit, 
was introduced on Jannai^ 22, and a sonata for piano and violoncello by 
Herr Qerusheim, a prominent disciple of the new German school, met with 
a favourable reception on Fehruaiy 19 From November B, when they were 
resumed, the concerts were contmued tdl Cliristmas, supported by the talents 
of Madame Norman-Neruda, Miss Zimmerman, and H von Pachmann, The 
most interesting features of this peiiod were two long-neglected trios by 
Mozart, one m C (No 7), the other in D minor (No 22), a piano quartett by 
M Fibioh, conductor of the theatre at Plague, and Mr Hubert Pairy’s 
quartett in A flat The artists who have contiibuted so largely to the great 
success to which these concerts have attained contmued their services, in 
conjunction from time to time with the several stars who have this yeoi 
visited London 


On Uie retmement of Mr Henry Leshe it was announced, to the gieat 
dehght of all lovers of part music, that bis Olioiv would be continued by 
a society under the dueotion of Signor Bandegger Mr, Leslie also con- 
sented to preside over the mstitutiou, and kmdly presented his magnificent 
hbrary, subject only to a leversionary mterest theiein in the event of the 
society oeasmg to exist It is sufficient to say that the first concert, on 
February 22, revealed no falling off from previous excellence, and that the 
season closed on June 28 with eveiy prospect of achieving future success 
The Bichter ooncerts—nme m nurnhei — were again held between May 7 
and July 2, and were supplemented by a short autumn season of three 
evenings Herr Frantzens, as bofoie, directed the chorus, and the band was 
led by Herr Ernst Sohiever Exceptmg that the first conceit was mainly 
devoted to the works of Wagner, in honour of the recently deceased master, 


the programmes exhibited tlxe same judicious eclecticism as in foimer yeais, 
and evoked the same enthusiasm from laiga and appreciative audiences 
The Bach Ohoir lesumed its interesting though somewhat severe con- 
certs on February 1, Dr Stainer taking for the nonce the place of Mr Otto 
Goldschmidt A very interesting feature in the programme was Sir John 
Goss’ unfinished anthem “The God of Jeshurun,” taken in hand and com- 
pleted by Sir A Sulhvan. Palestnna’s “Miasa Papee Marcelh,” a fine 
specimen of early church music, and Purcell’s Psalm “Jehovah, quara 
multi sunt,” With an. organ accompamment arranged by Mr Cummings, may 
also be chronicled as achievements m accordance with the aim and object of 
the society The same can scarcely be said of Max Bruch’s “ Odysseus,” 
conducted by the composer at the second concert, a somewhat laboured 
work, which commanded hut languid attention 

The Royal Albert HaU Ohoral Society again put its splendid resources to 
admirable use Berhoz’ “Faust” was heard twice— viz on March 14 and 
November 7-with undimimshed interest, and on the second occasion with 
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the advantage of Madams Albam’a unrivalled vocal poweis This great 
artist also appeared m Gounod’s “ Eedemption,” which, notwithstanding a 
certain amount of adverse criticism, has continued steadily to advance in 
popular estimation as its purpose lias been moie fully grasped, until it has 
taken that place -which those most competent to judge predicted for it from 
the first 

The London Musical Society, oiigmally started as a private undertaking 
by amateurs, this year opened its doors to the general public, under the 
direction of Mr Bamby The choice of Dvorak’s “Stahat Mater” -was 
as hold as it turned out to he fortunate This exquisite work -was given with 
efficiency and received -with enthusiasm, and the public ddbut of the Society 
■was altogether strikingly successful 

Several of the Suburban Societies have exhibited an amount of skill and 
enterprise in the production of now -works -which marks a great advance m 
general musical taste Mr Geaussent’s ohou, the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association undei Mr. E Trout, The Highbury Plulliarmonio under 
Dr Bridge, Mr WiUmg’s Choir, and the Hampstead Ohoral Society under 
Mr Oowen, may be mentioned as among the most conspicuous examples 

Miscellaneous — The Handel Festival, of which the continued existence 
was for a time looked upon as threatened by the dissolution of the Sacred 
Harmonic, and still more by the retirement of Sir M Costa, was this year 
entrusted by the Crystal Palace Company to their tried conductor Mr 
Manns, who, though so -well kno-wn as an orchestral master, had yet to earn his 
laurels m the field of oratorio The success obtamed was such as to justify 
the behef that the Festival -will become a permanently recurring institution 

The ’i^olverhanipton Festival, which had hitherto been an event of one 
day only, was this year extended to two. The chorus was supphed by the 
Wolverhampton Ohoral Society, and was efficient The soloists were losses 
A Wilhams and Mary Davies, Madame Patey, Messrs Maas, Lloyd, King, 
and Fob, and Dr Heap conducted The performances were held m the 
Agnoultural Hall in September, and the undertaking m its extended form 
was altogether successful 

The Leeds Festival began on the inornmg of Octobei 10, and lasted till 
the follo-wing Saturday ovenmg, durmg which time, m addition to many well- 
kno-wn works of which the fine power and quality of the Leeds chorus gave 
more than usual promuienoe, several novelties were mtroduced The fiist 
of these, given on the evening of the opening day, was Mr Oelhor’s cantata 
■written to Gray’s “ Elegy ” The work had been written somewhat hurriedly, 
owmg to the arrangement -with Mr Clay, who was to have -written a woik 
for the Festival, falling through , but in spite of this disadvantage it revealed 
a good deal of giace and melody, and created a distinctly favourable im- 
pression On the second day Raff’s symphony-oratorio “The End of the 
World ” was mtrodnoed, the audience hstenmg -with an attention lather re- 
spectful than sympathetic Mr Bamby’s new psalm, “ The Lord is King,” 
and Sir G A Macfarren’s oratorio “ King David” complete the list of fresh 
works given. Sii A Sullivan conducted -with great abdity, the chorus, con- 
sisting of over 300 voices framed by Mr Broughton, worked with the power 
and precision wluch have always been associated with its name, and the hand, 
led by Mr Oarrodus, was fully equal to its duties The solo vocalists were 
Mdlle Valleria, Misses Marriott, A Williams, Damian, and Wilson, and 
Madame Patey , Messrs Lloyd, Maas, Kmg, Blower, and Saiitley Both 
financially and musically the festival was highly successful 
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Tile performance of Gounods “Eedemption” in Westimnster Abbey on 
March. 13, under the dueetion of Di Bridge, derived an additional charm 
from the unique capabilities of the builduig in which it was held, as well as 
from the sentiment which annnated the iindeitakmg The inauguration of 
the Eoyal College of Music on May 7, in presence of the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinbmgh, the Aichbishopof Oanterbury, and the Drime Munster, besides 
the leading representatives of musical art, was an event of great importance, 
which ft may be hoped will be productive of good The occasion was very 
properly marked by the honom of kmghthood being oonferred on Mr Grove, 
Mr Sulhvan, and Professor Macfarren 

M Sainton’s retirement from piofesaional life, winch took place at a 
farewell concert m July, has deprived the art of viohn-playing of one of its 
most competent exponents Death, too, has made many gaps in the ranks 
both of composers and of the interpreters of their work , but of these events 
a detailed record will be found elsewhere. 
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SCIENCE OF THE YEAR 1883. 

A&TBOiroMr. 

MTew Comet*. — The first reported discovery of a comet in the pastyear 
■was contamed m a Reuter’s telegiam from Puebla, Mexico, on January 22, 
but further examination of tlie pait of the sky failed to confirm the 
obseivation The fiist undoubted discoveiy was that of Messis Broolces 
and Swift, of Rochester, New York, who on Pebruaiy 23 discovered comet 
a 1883 m the constellation Andromeda The elements of this comet weie 
computed fiom observations made by Dr Hepperger at Vienna, and 
Professor Milloswich at Rome, who found tliat there was but little 
similarity between its course and that of any other previously observed 
comet When fli’st discovered it was rapidly receding fiom the eartli and 
fiom the sun, so that its continued study was a task of mcreasmg difB.oulty 
Spectroscopic observations made by Dr A Ricoo at Palermo gave evidence 
of the presence of hydrocarbons, Hie spectrum of the nucleus was continuous, 
which shows that no sohd matter was probably iiresent, even the generally 
present sodium line bemg conspicuous by its absence The grea-t comet 6 
1882 was last seen in April and May, this being the final appearance of one 
of the most conspicuous comets which has appealed for many years past 
No furthei disooveiies of comets were reported till the month of September, 
when a oirtsular from Loid Lindsay’s observatoiy at Dun Echt stated tha-fc 
Mr Brooks, on September 2, found a curious-looking object, which the sub- 
sequent observations of Mr WeddeU at Harvard pioved to be a new comet 
It was described as circular m form, 'with a weU-defined nucleus, but no 
tail, and has now been discovered to be identical with Pons’ comet of 1812, 
which was not expected to return till 1884 It was observed at Harvard on 
September 21, and was then noted as bemg very faint and of less than 
the tenth magnitude On the foUowmg evenmg its nebulous appeaianoe 
had greatly decreased, and it resembled a star of the eighth magmiude This 
increase of biightneas must have been due to some other cause than the 
mere motion of the comet It underwent a senes of these daily changes, 
bemg moie nebulous on the 24th, with an apparent diameter of 2 '' — its 
previous diameter having been only 1" On the 27th its nucleus was only 
of the tenth or eleventh magmtude, and this had sunk to the twelfth on 
October 6. These variations show that some powerful distiurbmg cause 
must have been at work, altermg from day to day the constitution and hght- 
givmg power of the comet, 

A tlurd new comet was discovered by Professor Lewis Swift, of the 
Warner Observatory, on Soptembei 11, bnt no further observations have 
been published, and its existence is therefoie somewhat doubtful 

D’Ariest’s comet, which was discoveied m 1861, was observed on April 4 
by Dr Hartwig at Strasburg Tins comet has a period of a little Over six 
years, but it could only be observed by means of a very powerful telescope , 
and the attempt of Ml. Common to find it, after the announcement of its re- 
disCoveiy by Dr Hartwig, was unsuccessful 

Minor Planet*. — The minor planets have been increased in number by 
three, now amountmg to 234 Their disooyery is due as follows , — No. 233 
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wafl discovered by Dr. J Palisa at Vienna on January 31. It was in appear- 
ance equal to a star of the twelfth magnitude Its discoverer has given it 
the name “Russia” On May 11, M. Borrelly, at Marseilles, obseived 
anothei planetoid, No 233, of about tlie eleventh magiutude , while the last, 
No 234, was discoveied by Professor 0 H P Peters, at Ohnton Obser- 
vatory, New Toik, on August 13 Pi’ofessor Peteis states that the new body 
IS of the nmth magnitude, a comparatively large size to have escaped 
detection so long No 227, chscovered m 1882, has received the name 
“ Philosophia,” and No 230 that of “Athamantis” No 231 is called 
“ Vindobona,” and No 234 “Baibaia,” though the utihty or necessity of 
dignifymg these minute planets with such imposmg names may be doubted 

One of tins host of minor planets. No 176, Andromache, has been lost 
It was carefully seaiched for at tlie time of its last opposition at the 
Observatory at Rome, but the search proved fruitless, and it will now need 
re-disooveiy 

During the solar eclipse M Trouvelot noticed a briUiant star of a reddish 
coloui, which has not been identified with any star previously observed 
TIus may be the planet Vulcan, which has been so often seaiched for and 
never found 

Eclipse of tne Sun.— On May C a total eohpse of the sun took plaoo , but 
those who proposed to witness tlus interesting event had a very limited choice 
of stations from winch to make their observations, as the course of the central 
zone of the moon’s shadow over the earth was almost entirely a sea track, and 
only touched land at one or two of the smaller islands of the Maiquesas gioup 
in the Paoiflo This was the more to be regretted as, owing to the respective 
positions of the sun and moon, one hemg in apogee, or neaily at its farthest 
position from the earth, and the other m perigee, or at its closest— a condi- 
tion but laiely occurring simultaneously with an eohpse — it was known that 
the duiation of the solar occultation would be of unusual length, and that 
an extraoidmarily favouiable opportumty would thereby be afforded for the 
observation of those phenomena peculiar to a total eclipse which are calcu- 
lated to give so much information as to the nature and constitution of the 
sun’s atmosphere Expeditions weie oiganised in England, Fiance, and 
the United States for the purpose of observing the eohpse The Enghsh 
observers, Messrs Lawrence and Wood, assistants m the woik of the Solar 
Physics Committee, were attached to the American party, winch was under 
the leadership of Professor Holden The French expedition consisted of 
MM Janssen, Trouvelot, Palisa, and Taochmi Both parties estabhshed 
themselves and then mstiuments on Oaiolme Island, a low-lying oham of 
coral reefs enclosmg a cential lagoon Fortunately, after much wet weather, 
May 6 turned out a favouiable day for the purposes of the observers Many 
successful obsei rations weie made, and a large number of valuable speotio- 
Bcopic and other photographs were obtained A distmguishing feature of the 
eohpse was the almost total absence of the red prominences, but the 
corona was wsU seen, and Mr Dixon, of the American party, made a oaie- 
ful sketch of this solar appendage, showing five well-defined streamer Dr 
Hastmgs deduced from his observations that the corona is a phenomenon, 
largely if not entirely due to diffi-aotion At the British Association 
meetmg Professor Janssen described the leaults he had obtained by an 
improved method of observing the spectrum of the corona during the eclipse 
He found it to be a very complicated spectrum, with many dark hnes, indicat- 
ing the existence m the corona of matter capable of refleotmg the solar light. 
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He also verified the fact that the bght was strongly polarised, and he comes 
to the conclusion that the corona appeared to have a definite limit at no very 
great distance from the sun Ho discovery was made of the supposed intia- 
mercunal planet Vulcan, though such a body was carefully looked for, unless 
the red star noticed by M Trouvelot should be so regarded Of course, one 
such failme to observe does not at all settle the question of its existence or 
non-existence An attentive exanunation of tlie photographs of the coronal 
Spectrum, taken by Di Schuster durmg the 1882 echpse, has led Dr 
Huggins to the conclusion that simdai results might bo obtained under 
ordinary conditions of solar observation, without the necessity of waitmg 
for an echpse to rendei the coiona visible to the eye He fiist attempted to 
reahse this idea by interposmg a violet-coloured glass between the object 
glass of the telescope and a sensitised plate, so as to isolate the light of the 
sun in the violet pait of the spectrum, and the results thus produced were, in 
the opmion of many competent autlionties, attended with great success He 
thus obtamed an over-exposed map of the sun itself, with the struotuie of 
the corona distinctly visible around it More recently Dr Huggins has made 
improvements on the preceding method He now uses a reflectmg telescope 
and sensitised plate, with a sdver chloride film upon it, as the ground on 
winch the photograph is to be taken Plates of this description are sensi- 
tive to the violet lays only, and thus the necessity is removed of usmg 
absorbmg media to sift the hght, as in the first method adopted The 
photographs taken by this second method show details wluoli agiee well with 
those of the photographs taken durmg the echpse, and one of the observeis 
of the Oarohne Island party states that Dr Huggins’ photographs may be 
accepted as genuine up to a distance of 8' from the sun’s edge 

^uong other results announced at the British Association Meeting was 
that of the revised estimate of the sun’s mean distance from the earth, which 
was stated by Dr Ball, the Astronomer Royal for Ireland, to he 02,700,000 
miles, with a probable error of not more than a few thousand miles 

jaemarkable Sunsets.— The close of November was rendered remark- 
able by the occurrence of a senes of sunsets and sunrises of extraordmary 
splendour, both as regards their depth and variety of colouring and their 
great duration These phenomena were associated witli obseivations of 
green-coloured suns, green and blue moons, and so on Naturally theie have 
been several more or less plausible hypotlieses as to the cause of their 
occurrence The three suggestions to which the greatest piobabdity 
attached were as follows — 

1 It was supposed that the appearance was due to the upper regions 
of the am being loaded with finely-divided volcamc dust fiom the great 
eruption of Krakatoa , but against this theory there aie two grave objections 
These splendid sun effects were seen in Trimdad before the eruption of the 
volcano, and it is doubtful if even the tremendous energy then manifested 
would be sufficient to throw so much finely-divided matter to a height 
capable of influencing the solar hght m regions so widely apart as Oeylon, 
the West Indies, and the Arctic Oirole, where observeis have reported tho 
occurrence of similar phenomena 

2 Another suggestion is that the earth in her journey through space 
has come on a region loaded with meteoric dust, with a result like that 
claimed for the volcanic dust This is a possible hypothesis, as we know 
that certain parts of the earth’s orbit are much more crowded with meteor 
streams than other parts, and metieoriQ dust Ij^s bpeii detected among the 
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enoTS^s of Norway, and M, Janssen seems to think that certain appear^ 
Slices connected with the sun’s corona are best accounted for by attiibutmg 
them to the presence of meteoric dust 

S. But the thnd hypothesis is not only the simplest, but most completely 
explains the phenomena The presence of water, not as aqueous vapour, 
but in very minute drops, has been proved to be capable of producing these 
interes|jmg effects The presence and distribution of water in tins condition 
has not, howevei, been accounted for, and there is therefoie a possibility 
that it may in some remote way bo connected with the Java eruptions 

TTuiversal laerldtans. — ^An International Geodetic Conference, which 
has been held durmg the past autumn at Rome, has decided to recommend f oi 
adoption by all countries the meridian of Greenwich as a universal startmg- 
pomt for the calculation of longitude It also recommended the expression 
of longitude m one uniform direction right lound the globe, and not, as 
at present, m two directions, meeting at 180“ East or West from Greenwich 
Witli this recommendation was another, that time distances from Greenwich 
should be expressed from 0 to 24 hours, and not m two quantities of twelve 
hours each, which is always a cause of uncertamty oi error m calculation 
One of the first practical results produced by tins congress is seen m the 
establishment of standard time throughout North America Hitherto there 
have been upwaids of fifty different local times in use, and this has resulted 
m much inconvemenoe m railway tiavelhng Under the new system the 
country has been mapiped out in five large divisions, each being fifteen 
degrees of longitude ui breadth In each division the time will therefore 
differ by one hour exactly. Tlie divisions are Intercolonial, in vvluoli the 
time IS four hours slower than Greenwich , Eastern (five hours slower). 
Central (six hours), Mountain (seven hours), and Pacific (eight hours) 
Thus, when the various local times are assimilated to these standard times, 
the present state of confusion will be happily done away with In England 
the differences of longitude are not suificently great to make local time 
worth preserving, and the adoption of Greenwich time is rapidly becoming 
universal 


, BlOlOaX AOT) P AT.ffi’. OWT’OT.OOY 

The study of micro-organisms and their lelations to disease has engaged a 
large and moreasmg amount of attention durmg the past year The dis- 
covery made by Dr Koch on the origm of consumption, foUowmg so closely 
as it did on that of Pasteur, has stimulated fuller inquiry and provoked 
much mdependent criticism The addiess given by Dr Creighton at the 
Liverpool meeting of the British Medical Association, on ‘ ‘ The Autonomous 
Life of Specific Infection,” was a clear and able exposition of the subject by 
one who well advocates the “not proven” side of the controversy The 
mooulation results of Koch and Pasteur have been extended with varymg 
snooesB The outbreak of cholera in Egypt gave an opportumty for research 
into the causes of this disease, which was taken advantage of to some extent 
Two co mmis sions of biologists, who mvestigated the disease “m situ,” 
came to by no means concordant conclusions Specific organisms weie found 
by Dr Koch m the blood and mtestmes of those who had died of cholera, 
hut the mooulation of rats, rabbits, or dogs with this so-called “specific 
virus ’ was unattended with snooess , in ho case was the disease commvmi- 
cated to the animal experimented on This result was not altogether unex- 
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peoted, as it has already been found that entenc^ever, a somewhat similar dis- 
ease to cholera, cannot be communicated to the lower animals by inoculation. 
Negative results of this sort are to a certain extent valuable, as suggestmg 
further hues of inquiry. The behaviour of tliese various micro-organisms 
under the action of drugs may afford a discovery of the means of checking 
or destroying the diseases induced by them Thus it has been lately shown 
that quuune wiU destroy the baoilh which are found m the bladder v'hen 
ammomacal decomposition of its contents has set ui As quinine exeits no 
haimful action on the bladder, a patient can be rebeved by an injection of a 
solution of this drug, which speedily kdls the minute origmatois of the 
decomposition At the same time it must be admitted that the results of 
reseaich m the direction of finding substances which shall be harmless 
to the body in winch these micro-organisms may be lodged, wlule destroying 
the oigamsms themselves, have not been very proimsmg, and the defence 
agamst then attacks by mooulation has been moie successful 

The few remaining barriers between plants and animals have been 
reduced durmg tbe past year by several important discoveries Thus 
‘ ‘ cellulose ” has been considered by some biologists as a specifically vegetable 
constituent, but Bergb has shown that certain of the ciho-flagellate infusoria 
possess an exoskeleton, in which cellulose is undoubtedly present More-, 
over, many of the genera of these infusoria are described by Bergh as feed- 
ing m a purely vegetable maimer, that is, they live by takmg up bqmd or 
gaseous, and not sohd, nutriment. On the other hand, cases are known jn 
winch the vegetable cell is destitute of any cellulose investment, and 
Professor Burdon Sanderson has shown tliat the mechanism of plant motion 
does not differ fiom that of animals m land, but only m degree This 
difference is due, not to any fundamental variation m the chemical processes 
at work m the plant or animal In both the same processes are m operation, 
and in both they produce a result of sunilar nature, but of different mtensity 
The plant stores up its available supply of force in the coding up of dehoate 
apring-hke fibres, winch aie leleased at any requued moment by the 
exoitabihty of the plant In the animal the same chemical action stores up 
highly unstable compounds, whose decomposition supplies the nsoessaiy 
force to accomplish the movements required Thus m both animals and plants 
work IS done by the conversion of complex chemical compounds into simpler 
forms , but in tbe ammalthe protoplasm, as m muscle, does woik only when 
required, and draws on its store of material m doing this work , while in the 
plant the use of its store is contmuons, and the work done represents not 
only that due to the ohemioal transformations which take place while the 
movement is actually takmg place, but also that which has slowly accumu- 
lated during the previous mtervals of rest Though the researches of Bergh 
and Sanderson have thus helped to break down the artificial distmction 
between plants and animals, yet, on the other hand, the alleged presence of 
the vegetable colourmg matter chlorophyll in certain ammaJs has been called 
m question, with great probabihty IMr. P GedJes has shown that the 
animals Hydra viridis, Spongilla fluviatilis, and others in which chlorophyll 
had been detected, do not contain this substance as a necessary ingredient, 
but only as obtained from the vegetable organisms on which they feed 
While Mr Geddes has been thus overthiowmg the evidence for tho existence 
of chlorophyll in animals. Dr MacMunn haa supphed additional proofs of 
its occurrence in the livers of some of the mvertebrata and in the wjng-caaes 
of certam beetles Dr, MacMunn clauns to have proved the identity of 
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tHs colouring matter ■with, vegetable chlorophylli and supposes that the 
chlorophyll is formed m the animal in a somewhat similar manner to what it 
IS in the vegetable Thus the varying line of demarcation between the two 
great kingdoms of life has in the oonrse of the year been shifted to and fro 
in a manner which reiideis abundantly clear the great difficulty of establish- 
ing any permanent distinction between them 

■Wiedersheim, of Freiburg, has by lua discovery of intraoellular digestion 
m the vertebrata drawn closer the connection between the two sub-kmgdoms 
of the Protozoa and Metazoa In the Protozoan the oharaoteristio method 
of feeding is by the mgestion of solid food particles mto the actual sub- 
stance of the cell, while in the Metazoan the oharactenstic method of cell 
nutrition is by the filtration, of liquid food through the substance of the 
cell wall Wiedersheim has, however, shown that sohd food particles are in 
oertam oases actually enclosed in the substance of endodennal cells in the 
vertebrata The same fact has been, previously noticed m the Hydrozoa and 
certain other Invertebrates, but the persistence of tins method of feeding 
in the highly-orgamsed veitehiata is an interestmg instance of the survival 
of a habit characteristic of a much more lowly type 

Another remarkable biological question may be looked upon as now 
decided by the recent labours of Brandt, Geddes, and Lankeater This is 
tile dootrine of “ Symbiosis,” or the physiological inteiaotion of plant and 
animal organisms hvuig as “ oommensala ” Symbiosis differs from “ parasit- 
ism,” mwhich one organism preys on or lives at the expense of the other, as 
the tapeworm in man, or the mistletoe on the apple , and it differs from 
commensalism, properly so called, in which one organism mer^y affords a 
habitat for anothei 

In symbiosis the plant and animal mutually support and feed each other, 
so that the umon is of advantage to both A parallel ease is seen in the 
idle played by the Alga and Fungus in the Lichens, though in this case 
both parties to the muon belong to the vegetable kmgdom 

Durmg the year Biology has lost the services of Dr Hermann Muller, 
of Lippstadt, whose work on the “ Fertilisation of Flowers ” had rendered 
him the greatest authority in this department of Botany The Enghsh 
translation of his work on this subject was mtroduoed to the British public 
by a preface from the pen of Obarles Darwin, which was Ins last scientific 
contribution to print Darwm’s manuscript notes on “ Animal Intelligeuce ” 
have also undergone a quasi-pubhcation by than communioation to the 
Royal Society by Ins friend and able follower, Mr Q- J Romanes The 
results, many of them of great value m their beaimg on the difficult pro- 
blem of instinct, liave been incorporated in Mr Romanes’ work on this 
subject. 

Another posthumous pubhcation was the memoir on the “ Embryology 
of Beripatus,” by ■the late J S Balfour The loss winch science has ex- 
perienced by Jus death is agam clearly shown by the masterly manner m 
which he has treated this moat comphcated subject, and by the amount of 
light he has thro^wn in it on some of the most vital emhryological problems. 

At the meetmg of the British Assoeiation at Southport, in October, 
Professor Ray Lankester, in his address as President of the Biological 
Section, took oooasion to compare the meagre provision made m this country 
for the advancement of biological knowledge compared with tliat afforded by 
either France or Germany While England has at the most only thirty or 
forty posts, whioh_ enable their holder to devote part of his time to BOmO- 
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thing beyond mere teaching, there aie in Germany nearly ten tunes as many 
such posts distnhuted ovei their twenty-one Universities Biology, more 
than any other branch of science, is purely unremuneiative, and hence, with 
the exception of a favoured few, who are blessed with adequate private 
means, English men of science are compelled to devote their talents to more 
paying piofessions Professor Lankester suggested the application of the 
Gresham College funds to the “ endowment of research,” mstead of wastmg 
them, as at present, on a useless system of lectures Again, while successful 
practice as a dootoi or surgeon pioduces a well-deserved recogmtion of skdl, 
as in the case of the medical baionetciea bestowed on Preaeott Hewitt, 
Andrew Clark, T Spencer Wells, and Henry Pitman, rewards of this kind 
are seldom oi never bestowed on those who have advanced the causa of 
pm 6 science 

Bbyttamloal Action of the Spleen. — An exceadmgly important physio- 
logical discovery has been made by Dr C B Eoy Tins is the fact that 
the spleen, like the heart, is a rhytlinucally oontractilo organ, undergoing 
a definite amount of expansion and contraction in regular intervals of 
time The effect of this alternate movement is to promote a current of 
fluid thiough the oigan, and thus enable it to play a similar part to that 
exercised by the heart m the circulation of the blood The force with 
which the spleen contracts is, however, very much less than that exerted by 
the heait, the pressure which it has to overcome bemg proportionately 
smaller The time taken by the spleen to undergo a complete systole and 
diastole is stated by Dr Boy to be about one minute, this bemg of course 
much slowei than the heait, winch would make about seventy oi eighty 
beats in that time Tins slow, gentle rhythm of the spleen, and the absence 
of surrounding hard parts of the body, has been the probable cause of the 
previous non-detection of its occurienoe It is at once evident that a 
“lymphatic heait” such as this must play a very important part in the 
general phenomena of oiroulation and nutrition, and Dr Eoy’s discovery has 
already caused increased attention to be given to the vital processes taking 
place in that oigan 

The Bernissart Fossils. — In 1878 the remams of several weU-pre- 
served specimens of the iguanodon weie found at Bernissart, near Toumai 
From that time till now Mons D Dollo has been steadily workmg at their 
exhumation and description, and his work is now sufficiently far advanced 
to enable him, in conjimction with Piofessor Van Beneden, to publish a 
prehminary report He has identified no less than twenty-three different 
specimens belonging to two distmot species — one bemg smaller than the 
other, but differing from the larger species m pomts which render it toler- 
ably certam that the smaller animal is not simply tlie young of the larger 
In many of their most important characteiisiics these reptilea resemble 
birds, so that the iguanodon now takes rank with the compsognathus and 
pterodaotyle as links between these two great orders of the vertehrata 
Huxley had suggested that these gigantio reptiles walked like birds on their 
two bind legs, and used the fore limbs for graspmg their food or for 
purposes of attack and defence M Dollo has corroborated this idea from 
anatomical considerations , thus the head is comparatively small and narrow, 
and the neck long and slender, as occurs m birds Again, along the sides of 
the dorsal spmea of the vertebra, M DoUo has discovered traces of a series 
of ossified hgaments, which are a characteristically bird-hke feature. These 
ossifications served to bind the dorso-lumbar region of the backbone into a 
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solid mass, as is found to bo the case mth birds One of the skeletons has 
been restored and mounted as far as possible in the attitude assumed by the 
animal durmg life In this position it measures about thirty feet from the tip 
of its nose to the end of its tad, and stands moie than fourteen feet fiom the 
ground These figures serve to give some idea of the size of this monster, 
which m shape must have presented the appearance of a gigantic duet with 
an elongated tad, which in length and adaptability for use in swimmmg 
resembled that of a crocodde The sternum and pelvis of the iguanodon also 
present pomts of interest in regard to the avian affinities of this leptile, 
wlide the lecent researches of Miss Johnson on the “Development of the 
Pelvic Girdle of the Cluck” have shown that well-marked resemblances exist 
between the bird and the reptile m their embryological relationship Thus 
fiom the Bide of both the bird and the reptile additional evidence has been 
accumulated of identity of descent 

The other skeletons found at Bemissait are now undergomg a dismter- 
ment fiom the matrix in winch they are embedded, and it is proposed to 
hmld a new museum at Brussels, m which space will be found to mount 
them ui a manner worthy of their importance 

jQ,ntbropometry In ttte VnlteCl Kingdom — The repoit of the Anthio- 
pometiic Committee of the British Association also calls for mention, the 
physical characteristics of the inhabitants of the Biitish Isles having been 
carefully collected and tabulated The influence of race, age, sex, and 
habitat m lelation to giowth is hero fully displayed Height and weight, 
for matance, do not go together as might naturally be supposed Jaking the 
four races m older of height, the results are Scotch, Irish, Enghsh, Welsh , 
while the order for weight is Scotch, Welsli, Enghsh, Irish The average 
height of atypical Enghshman is given as 6 feet *7^ inches, and his weight as 
list lUhs Dwellers by the sea were found to be of lugher stature and 
greater weight than persons hvmg m large towns, though the results do not 
appear to show that town life produces such a stunted giowth as is some- 
times assumed to be the case. 


Phvsios. 

Professors Beinhold and Rhcker have pubhshed the results obtained by 
them m the course of a long mvestigation on the thicknesses of hquid films 
The hearing of this work will be seen from a statement made in a lecture by 
Sii William Thomson, that the results of different hues of mquiry as to 
the average size of molecules fix their dimensions as between two-miUionths 
of a miUimetie as a maximum, and one-hundred-milhonth of a naUunetre as 
a minimum An idea of this size may he foimod by imagining a drop of 
water magnified to the size of the earth, the molecules m it would be tlien 
enlarged to the maximum dimension of a cricket ball Now the work of 
Bemhold and Rhcker has strengthened these conceptions of the size of 
molecules 

It 18 known that if a soap bubble be gradually blown it will, as it expands 
and gets lianner, show the colours of the rambow If the bubble he further 
expanded, the colours disappear and the bubble breaks, o'mng to the 16sS of 
cohesiyoness among the molecules of which the film is composed. By mtnig 
a mixture of soap and glycerine a tenacious film is obtained,* which can he 
kept unbroken for some hours. The thickness of these films hfts b6$n 
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measmocl by two distinct methods — one deiiendmg on tlio electrio le&iatanea 
offered by the film, and the other on the amount of its refractive power 
Both methods assume that in these films the electric resistance or reflective 
index, as the case may be, aia comparable with thicker masses of the same 
material, and we liave at present every reason to conclude tins is tiue The 
thickness thus measured vanes within lather narrow Imuts, considering the 
difficult nature of the observations , the thinnest value obtained for a film 
being seven-irulhonths of a miUunetre, and the average thickness bemg twelve- 
miUionths Takmg Sir Wilham Thomson’s approximation as given above, 
these results would show that the thmnest film contamed not less than three, 
and not more than 720 molecules abieast in a cioss section The thicknesses 
obtamecl by these methods were fifty tunes leas than those based on observa- 
tions of the optical phenomena known as Newton’s lings 

In electrical soienoe there is httle of absolute novelty, the most im- 
portant discovery m the region of pure as distinguished from apiihed science 
bemg the pioduotion of eleotnoity by the stimulation of the lotma by light 
Thus when a lay of light falls on the retma an eleotno ourient is set up, just 
as ooouis m the contraction of muscle, the current bemg m all piobabihty due 
to the chemical changes produced by the waves of light on the jngment of the 
retina This effect was ably shown by Professoi McKendiiok before the 
British Association 

Mensbiugge has shown that every liqmd mass of which the surface is 
oxpandmg or contiaotmg is the seat of an electrio current As tins expan- 
sion or oontraotion is due to variations of temperature, additional evidenoe is 
thus afforlled to the thermo-electiio explanation of atmospheric eleotiicity 
The eoonomio applications of electricity have advanced but slowly The past 
year has seen the opening of the first electric ladway m the United Kmgdom. 
This luie, which is more than six miles long, runs fiom Portrush to Bush- 
mills, in Londonderry The necessary power is furmshed by a dynamo, 
driven by a turbme, worked by the falls of the liver Bush, the current bemg 
cained along the hue by an underground cable The speed obtained is 
about twelve miles an hour, and it is at piesent the longest electric railway 
m existence It was opened by Bail Spencer m Septembei last 

A more mgenious application of electrical energy is seen m the 
“ telpherage ” system of Mr Pleemmg Jenkm By this means Mr Jenkm 
proposes to transport goods in a cheap and simple maimei, the method 
adopted bemg to divide the lino mto mdependent circuits, each of which is 
capable of carrying a load 

The various contrivances to serve as secondary batteries have not suc- 
ceeded in gettmg iicl of their great drawback — viz excessive weight , and 
until some other material than lead is adopted there is httle hope of im- 
provement m this du action Two new dynamos, the Peri anti and the 
Gordon, both of considerable power, have been mtroduced to the public 
durmg the past year , but m neither is there any absolutely new feature. 
Electric energy meteis have also been brought out in great quantities, that 
of Mr Boys bemg one of the best, both m its accuracy and its practical 
value 

Durmg the past year Physical science has experienced the loss of Dr W, 
Spottiswoode, the President of the Eoyal Society from 1878 to 1883, who 
died June 27, aged fifty-eight , of Mi Cromwell F Vorley, the well-known 
electrical engmoer, who died August 31, aged fifty-five , and of J Antome 
Perdmand Plateau, aged eighty-one, whose researches in the domam of 
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molecular physics were earned on with success after the loss of Hs eyesight — 
a loss due to some of lus physiological expenmeiits on the action of light 


OhbmisIry, 

In the group of metals of which potassium and sodium are the most 
important memhers, 0 Setterheig has succeeded in isolating the metal 
osesium, which, though discovered as long ago as 1860, hy l&rohkolf and 
Bunsen, has not previously been obtamed in a pure form Its properties lu 
the free state are found to agree with those deduced from Bunsen’s obseiva- 
tions on its amalgam with mercuiy 

In another gronp of metals, Professor P T Cleve, of Upsala, and Dr 
B Brauner, of Manchester, have done a large amount of mteiesting work 
Tlus gronp, consisting of at least a dozen metals, occurs m a few rare 
mmerals — gadolmite, cente, and samarskite, and the pioperties of these 
metals, both physical and chemical, so closely resembhng each other that 
their separation and individual study is a matter of the utmost difficulty , 
and any improvement m the methods employed results in the discovery of 
members of the group whose existence was not before suspected They bid 
fair to be the “minor planets” of Chemistry, both in regaid to their 
increasing number and difficulty of detection The great similarity and 
limited distribution of these metals lend help to tlie theory that they are 
molecular combmations of some simpler elements, formed under conditions 
of the earth’s history which perliaps have now passed away ^ 

The atomic weights of certain elements have been also re-determined, 
and the results obtained seem so far to reliabilitate the hypothesis of Prout, 
that the weight of each element was a whole-number multiple of (half) the 
atomic weight of hydrogen Oertamly, the difference between experiment 
and tlieory are not sufficiently variable to entirely rhsprove this hypothesis, as 
was at one time tliought to be the case Orgamo chemistry has during the 
past year added its usual legion of compounds to those already described , 
but the result of the most importance is tlie syntliesis of tyrosine, by MM 
Erlenmeyei and Lipp Tyrosine is of interest as being one of the products 
of the decomposition of albumen in the animal Now a knowledge of the 
constitution of lyrosme and its synthetic formation thi’ows an mcreased 
bght on the constitution of albumen itself — a problem which is of the 
greatest importance m physiological chemistry A Bussian chemist, M Horbao 
Lewski, has also succeeded msynthesismg uric acid, which also was previously 
only known as a waste product from tlie piocesses of animal nutrition But the 
most curious results m the bordeiland between physiology and chemistry aie 
contained m the discovery by Lewkowitch, that certain bacteria are capable of 
converting mactive mondeho acid mto an active variety The inactive acid 
IS that foim which has no lotatory action on a ray of polarised hght sent 
through its solution , the active acid, on the other hand, rotates this ray 
thiough a certain definite angle Now, if a mixture of two active vaiieties 
of this or of tartano acid, one of which rotates the ray to the right, and the 
other to the left, be dissolved m proper proportions, this mixture will 
itself he optically inactive On now cultivating a particular kind of bacteria 
m this fluid, they will consume one vanety and leave the other, their choice 
not being due tt> any difference in the chemical constitution of the two 
varieties, which are identical in this respect, but merely due to the 
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pliysioal state of aggregation in wJuoh. their molecules exist Thebaoteiia can 
thus separate the inactive acid into the two active varieties, consuming one 
and leaving the other , one kmd of bacteiium preferrmg the dextro-rotatoiy 
acid and the othei tlie Isevo-iotatory The two acids thus separated are 
found to differ several degrees m them meltmg pomt and m the sliape 
of their crystals 

Use of iiime — The use of quickhmo m blasting has now been adopted 
in actual mine woikmg Its safety m coal mmes whoie fire-damp is likely 
to oooui will soon lead to its general adoption, the drawback at present 
bomg the difficulty of obtainmg good cartridges m sufficient number These 
cartridges are made of thin sheet metal, and filled with powdered, lightly 
compressed qmcklmie This oaitiidge is inserted in a hole made m the 
face of the coal, as in ordinary blasting operations The cartridge has 
attached to it a long indiarubber tube, through which water is forced on to 
the hme The lime, becoming slaked by the watei, expands, and tins ex- 
pansion loosens the coal to an extent winch depends upon the size of the 
charge and the hghtness with which it is packed By the use of lime not 
only IS the danger of explosion avoided, but also the action of the disruptive 
force IS more under control than is the case when gunpowder is employed 
Gas manufacture has also been impioved by the use of lime m the retorts 
■Rith the coal whose distillation is to furnish gas The coal contains a 
oertani quantity of lutrogen and hydrogen comjiounds , m the presence of 
hme, and undei the action of heat, the nitrogen and liydiogen oombme to 
form ammonia — a most valuable waste product m the manufacture of gas The 
use of lime inoieases the yield of this pioduot, and at the same time purifies 
the gas from some of the sulphur impurities which it is so desirable to 
remove 


Geosbaphical Discovery 

Arctic Regions. — The soientiflo expeditions oigamsed foi the purpose of 
taking scientific observations at certain selected pomts within the North 
Polar cncle have been successfully earned out Ten of these stations wcie 
planned, and with few exceptions most of the expeditions have returned in 
safety. Beckoning them m their order fiom west to east, the first was the 
one founded by the Austro-Hungarian pai-ty, under Lieutenant von Wold- 
gemiith, mthe steamer “Pola ” Tins expedition landed on the island of 
Jan Mayen, and, having remained there during the winter, returned to 
Hamburg in August last The exploreis brought home with them a laige 
quantity of specimens and photographs, and express themselves luglily 
pleased with the results of then meteorological and other observations. The 
second expedition — that of Norway — ^was stationed at Bosekop, in Lapland, 
and observations weie oontmued till the smiiiner of 1883, when it returned 
111 safety, The thud expedition, winch was commanded by Mr Etthobn, 
and supported by Sweden, was fixed at Ja Fiord, in Spitsbergen After 
passing the wmtei there, he was able to commnmcate with home, and was 
able to lepoit tliat the whole party had been enjoymg excellent health 

The fouith and fifth stations were fitted out by KiUssia — one being under 
the command of Lieutenant Andreief, and the other under Lieutenant 
Jmgens The first was established at MoUer Bay, Novaya Zemlya, and 
the other on Sagastyx Island, at the mouth of the nver Lena These two 

H 
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expeditions will reinam at their lespeotive posts for another wmtei The 
United States of America sent out two expeditions in 1881, winch have 
spent two winters in the Polai regions The filst of these was settled at a 
station near Point Barron, under the command of Lieutenant Ray After 
encountering considerable difficulties, Lieutenant Ray airived at San 
Fiancisco on October 7, and was able to lepoi-t that he had made a large 
numhei of pendulum obseivations as well as the usual notes of meteoro- 
logical phenomena The next station m the circle was tlie Biighsh one, 
winch was eatablislied at the gieat Slave Lake Then came the second 
United States station, which was situated close to the spot where Captam 
Wares wmtered on the coast of Smith’s Sound, Lady Prankhn Bay, m 
81J° north latitude The former attempt to lelieve this party in 1882 
was unsuccessful, owmg to the ice met with m Smith’s Sound This year 
a stiong endeavoui was made to reach the station by the United States 
warship “ Tantio ” and the steamer “ Proteus ” Up to the present the 
mifortunate commaiidei, Lieutenant Greeley, and his men have not been 
relieved , but it is proposed to despatch a stiong lehef force to their aid 
dmmg the ensuing siimmei The ninth expedition was stationed at Cum- 
berland Sound, in Davis Stiait It was imdei the oummaiid of Di Giese, 
and was snppoited by Germany It returned safely, having expeiieiioed a 
fair measuie of success 

The Goveinmeiit of the Netheilands sent out then expedition in the 
“ Varna,” undei the Icadeislup of Dr Snellen Tins expedition got frozen 
up in the Kara Sea, and nevei reached its destination at Dioksonhain, at the 
mouth of the Yenesei The expedition despatched by Deninarlc, m the 
“ Dijmplma,” imdei Lieutenant Hovgaaid, was almost equally unfortunate 
The aim of this party was to follow the track of Wordenskjold, with whom 
Hovgaaid had served m the “ Vega,” along the coast of Siberia, as far as 
Ohatu Chelyuskin, and to asceitam if Fianz- Josef Land extended to the 
neighhonrhood of that piomontoiy The “ Dijmphna,” like the “Vaina,” 
was frozen up, and the “WiUem Barents,” which was despatched with special 
orders to look foi the missmg slupa, foiled to find any trace of them It 
appeared, however, that the “ Varna” hadfoundeied, but her crew was saved 
and brought back by the steamer “ Obi,” winch also biought tidings of the 
“ Dymphna ” This latter vessel returned to Vaido on October 26, having 
safely escaped from the ice Lieutenant Hovgaard reports that they have 
made some valuable collections and discoveries, and have prepared a map 
of the Kara Sea, winch will lectify m several points those previously 
existing 

Exploration of Greenland. — During the past summei the famous 
Ai'otic explorer Wordenskjold organised an expedition of great difficulty and 
danger to a part of the Aietic regions of which up to the present but little 
was known Tins was the exploration of the ulterior of Gieenland, winch was 
generally supposed to be on immense icy waste, covered by glaciers of 
enormous thickness, as waa the condition of the greater part of Northern 
and Central Europe duimg the glacial period From observations made 
during a previous visit to Gieenland, and from traces discovered by one 
of the German expeditions, Nordeuskjold inferred that patches of more 
or less uncovered land existed among these deserts of loe Anotlier object 
he had m view was to discover, if possible, traces of the old Norse colonies 
of the middle ages, which are supposed to have been destroyed by the 
Esquimaux m the fourteenth century, after a fiourishing existence of 300 
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yeaia The cost of Nordenskj old’s expedition nas borne by Mr Osoai Dick- 
son, the munificent promotei of all Arctic enterprise in Sweden , and the 
exxiloring party stalled from Gothenbmg in tlie steamship “Sophia” in 
May last Having spent some days at Eeikjavik, in Iceland, the expedition 
made for the west coast of Gieenland, and early m July lauded an inland 
ice paity at Aiileitawik Fiord This paity having penetrated about seventy 
miles east of the glaciei border, and having attained an elevation of S,000 
feet, were prevented by soft snow horn pioceeding any farther in sledges , 
hut some Laplandeis who acoonipanied the expedition weie sent on faithei 
ui snow-shoes The Laplandeis advanced more than 100 miles farther m 
the same duection, and reached a height of V,000 feet, but the whole couise 
was ovei an unbroken laiige of snow 

The lest of the expedition, niidei the command of Di Kfathoist, visited 
the north-west coast of the island, between Waigattel and Cape York, and 
succeeded in collecting valuable collections illustiating the zoology, botany, 
and geology of the distiiot In August the whole expedition attemiited to 
double Cape Faiewell, and to lun northwards along the east coast , but they 
were unable to effect a landing on account of the ice tiU September 14, when 
the “Soplua” anchored in afloid, where were found some remauis of the 
Norse colony peiiod 

This was the fiist time since the fifteenth oentmy tliat a vessel had suc- 
ceeded m anclioimg on the east coast of Gieenland, south of the Polar 
circle The expedition tlien leturiied to Euiope, reaching Thurso on 
September 19 As the result of liis exploration Baron Noidenskjold con- 
cludes that, oontiaiy to hia foimei hypothesis, there is no snow-free intenoi 
111 Greenland, at least so far as a general conclusion can be drawn fioin that 
part of the island now visited The whole of the legioii tiaversed was a 
deseit of ice, no open water ; not anything like an oasis being met with, 
though lus men penetrated farther inland than had ever pieviously been 
done 

Africa — The expedition which was organised by the Royal Geograplucal 
Society, under the leadership of Mr Joseph Thomson, has up to the present 
time not been veiy fortunate Mi Thomson started from Mombasa in 
the middle of Maxell, and at the end of that month had reached Taveta, 
where he spent twelve days, preparing the beads and uon wne he had 
bi ought with him as merchandise, so as to be available foi bartei with the 
natives On ainving at Kibonoto, in the Masai country, on April 29, Mr 
Thomson learnt that the German party, under Dr Fischer, which had, started 
before him, had been attacked by the natives, and after a severe fight had 
managed to defeat them The natives, however, finding that it was useless 
to again attack the well-armed and numerous party of Di Fischei, deter- 
mined to be revenged on the weaker expedition of Mr Thomson Under 
the pretence of hongo, oi piesents to the chiefs and their pimoipal followers, 
Mr Thomson had also been robbed of tlie most valuable and useful of lus 
possessions, and was compelled undei these cuoumstances to return as 
qmokly as possible to Taveta, where he arrived on July 2 

Acoordmg to the latest accounts he has again staated on his way to the 
Victoria Nyanza, and has ahieady passed the farthest point leaohed by Dr 
Fischer, who, hke Mr Thomson, was compelled to retieat in consequence of 
the contmued hostility of the Masai and the cowardice of his own followers 
He, however, succeeded in exploring the volcamc region round the lofty 
mouiitams of Mem and Doeiiye Ngai and in. visiting Lake Naivasha 

H2 
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Another expedition, from the east coast, mider the command of Mons. 
EAvoiljleftMukdiBhu inApiil, and is reported to have reached Ganana on the 
tJppei Jnb 

The pohtical manoeuvies of Spam and Fiance have also moreased our 
laiQwledge of some parts of Africa durmg the past yeai. Spam acquired 
from Morocco the cession of the port of Santa Oruz, and has despatched an 
expedition to explore the place Under the guidance of Senor Jimenez, 
large parts of the httle-known country of Morocco were visited, and much 
useful general information obtamed But the proceeduigs of the French in 
the region stretching from the Senegal to the Niger have been far more im- 
portant Colonel Deshordes has, after some alnrmishmg with the Mussulman 
tnhes, esiahhslied himself at Bamaku, on the Upper Niger, and a lailway 
IS in process of construction to the fort Dr Bayol has succeeded m oxplor- 
mg some new country m the mtenor, and thus annexation and geographical 
discovery have gone on simnltaneously 

The region of the Congo is still the happy hunting ground where the 
French under M DeBiazza, the Portuguese, and the expedition undei Mr 
Stanley, which is suppoited by the Kmg of the Belgians, aie all endeavouimg 
to secure the opeiung of tins great waterway The moat successful of tlie 
three has been Mr Stanley, and, as the posts established by hun are intei- 
national m chaiactei, it is to bo hoped that Ins success may contmua Mr 
Stanley has now estabhshed eight prmcipal stations along a stietoli of the 
nver 700 miles m length fiom its mouth, and is now engaged m exploring 
the tributanes of the uppei waters of this gieat African artery 

Up one of the largest of these, the Kwango, he has chsoovereS two lakes 
thirty miles apart One he has named after lus patron, Leopold 11 , to the 
other he leaves its native name, Mantumha The Portuguese are explomg 
the legioii between the Congo and Angola, under Messrs Oapello and 
Ivens, and have also established meteorological observatones at Loando, 
St Salvador, and Humpata Attempts have been made on the east coast 
to explore the Somah and Galla countries, but without muoli sucoess, an 
Italian traveller, Saoooni, having lost his life m an attempt to reach the 
country of the Ugandini 

Asia.— The Indian Survey Department has not been idle of late years 
One of its native exploiers, who started m 1878, and has been long given up 
as dead, has letumed after crossmg the whole of the plateau of Thibet mto 
the Mongohan deseit, and penetrating as fai noith as Soitu, m 40° N 
latitude. On lus way back he visited Szechuen and other parts of Cluna, 
and lias arrived safely m India with an immense stock of information An 
Enghsh explorer, Mi MacNau, has woiked Ins way into Kafiristan, and 
IS the first Euiopeau who has visited and furnished a personal account 
of Ohitial and the Upper Kunar Valley Another Englishman, Mi W 
Graham, has employed himself m scabng some of the gigantic peaks of the 
Himalayas, and has leaehed an elevation of 21,326 feet, being the lughest 
point ever attamed by an explorer An attempt to scale Kunchinpnga was 
imsncoessfnl Dr Lansdell has recently made a journey tlirongh Turkestan 
of over twelve thousand miles , and two explorers, who started from Pekin 
m 1880, reached St Peterburg m the present year, having visited Merv on 
them way. These journeys show with what ease parts of Asia aie now 
visited which a few years ago were almost inaccessible 

Wew Oulnea. — The expedition despatched by the proprietors of the 
“Melbourne Apgus” was yeiy unfortunate Captain Armit started from 
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Port Moresby with, the intention of crossing the island to Dyke Aolaaid 
Bay, but he only succeeded m penetrating about forty miles into the intenoi 
Most of the party were attacked by fever, and Piofessor Denton died on 
Aug 26 The others, much exhausted, then letumed to Port Moresby Di 
Frusoli, the Geimaii naturalist, spent some tune m New Guniea, but reports 
that the difhoulty of penetratmg into the interior is very gieat, owing to 
the inabihty or mdisposition of tlie coast natives to assist an exploier The 
British Association and the Royal Geogiaphical Society have decided to 
support the expedition now in preparation by Mi W Powell, which will 
embrace a suivey of the country explored, and the investigation of its 
resouioes 
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The Earl of Stamford and ■War- 
rington —George Harry Grey, seventh 
Earl of Stamford, third Eail of Wai- 
rington, bom m 1827, was the eldest 
son of Baron Gioy of Gioby, and ginud- 
son of the sixth Eail He was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Tiinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his M 
degree in 1848, having succeeded to hia 
giandfathei’s titles and estates three 
ears previously ; his fathei, who had 
een summoned to the House of Peeis 
under the title of Loid Grey of Gioby, 
having died in 1886 Field spoils 
rathex than poUtics formed Loid Stam- 
ford’s principal interest from the begin- 
ning to the close of his life In 1868 
he succeeded Bn Eiohaid Sutton as 
Mastei of Qnorn Hounds, and lelamed 
the mastership until 1863, and during 
that peiiod he was engaged m the 
budding of Biadgate Paik, Leioester- 
shiie, which became his favouiite resi- 
dence, and where he died on Januaiy 2 
His achievements on the turf weie 
scaicely so biilliant as those of some 
of his contempoiaries , bnt during his 
cartel as an owner of raceis — although 
he nover won either the Derby or the 
St Legor—he was the possessor of 
some sues whose offspring became 
celebrated Amongst snob weie Dio- 
phantus, which in 1861 won the Two 
Thousand Guineas Stakes, beating Colo- 
nel ToWneley’s Kettledrum, a^ two 
years later Oamhuscan, who was de- 
feated in both the thiee yeai-old races 
by Blair Atbol Cambiisoau was, with 
others of Lord Stamfoid’s horses, sold 
and exported to Hnngaiy, where he 
became the sire of Kincsem, whose 
leoord of viotorieB is unmaired by a 


single defeat, and more leoeiitly the 
splendid mare Gaheimmss brought 
Loid Stamfoi d’s name befoi e the public 

General Chanzy —Antoine Eugene 
Chanzy was boiu at Nouait on Jlaioh IS, 
1823, and was the son of a oavaliy 
officer He lust entered the Naval 
School of Blest as a cadets hut, taking 
a dislike foi the sea, enlisted at the 
age of 18 m a regiment of aitilleiy, 
and afteiwaids was admitted to the 
Military School of St Cyr In 1841 he 
got his commission in the Zouaies, and 
Horn the outset of his oaicei was most 
luoky in seeing active seivico Iti 
joined in manj of those little fonjs 
against Aiabs wheie gloij was to he 
got, not cheaply, peibaps, but swiftly, 
and on obtaining his oaptamoy in 1851 
was appointed to the piesidencj of an 
Arab Bureau— that is, to the civil and 
military command of a colonial dis- 
tnct He took no pait m the Oiimean 
war, but ho fought at Magenta and 
Solfeiino as major in the 2 Jid Infnntiy 
Bogiment, and in tlio follovnng yeai 
went thiough the Syiian expedition as 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 71st By 
this time hehadacqmied a piofessional 
reputation foi valour and axpeitness in 
legimontal duty , but he had got into 
the black books of the War Office from 
being suspected of contributing imlitaij 
articles to the newspapers His giiev- 
anca against the Government of the 
Second Empire arose from some jobs 
which he had disooveied m connection 
with the supply of stores to foitresses 
He revealed these to the War Office, 
and was snubbed , then he made them 
public, and they had to be remedied 


’ In part condensed from notices m the Imes 
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but he leceived no thanka , and on the 
outbreak of the Franco Geiman war 
his application to be appointed to the 
command of a biigade was bluntly ic 
fused He then held the nominal rank 
of Brigade-General, but was left in- 
active till the 1 evolution of Septem- 
bei' i, when the Government of the 
National Defence piomoted him to the 
rank of General of Division 

Ohanzy’s meiit was that he icsisted 
the mvaeioa inch by inch He nevei 
avoided a battle when it could be 
fought on something like equal terms , 
and he kept the most perfect discipline 
among his men at a tune when most of 
his hrothei geneiala— Faidheibea and 
Olmohamp excepted — were finding 
then raw levies quite unmanageahle 
Aftei partial successes at Vendome 
on December 16, 1870, and at Mon- 
toire on the 27th, he established him- 
self on the Sarthe, and on January 11, 
1871, engaged with Piinoe Fiederick 
Charles a memorable six days’ battle 
which honouiably teiminated the wai 
Driven horn Le Mans by the “Bed 
Prince,” who was at the head of 180,000 
men, he fell hack behmd the Mayenne, 
fighting all along Ins line of lelieat till 
he leaohaA Laval , and he was pre 
paring there to make a last desperate 
stand when news of the armistice ar 
nvad Within a week be had lost 
20,000 men and twelve held pieces, but 
he had forced fiom hisviotors the ac- 
knowledgment that he was the toughest 
foe they had eiiooimtoied in Prance 
At the Armistice elections, General 
Charuy was elected to the National 
Assembly by the department of Ar 
dermes, and a few months later, on 
March 18, his foity-eighth birthday, he 
was very nearly being shot by the Oom- 
mnmsts, along with Generals Leoomte 
and element Thomas He happened 
to be in Pans on the morning when the 
Communist insun action broke out, and 
was anested , the lemonstiances of 
several mayors piocuied his liberation, 
not without difficulty, but he had to 
give his parole that he would not bear 
arms against the insurgent forces This 
afiair greatly enhanced Chanzy’s pies 
tige in the eyes of the National Assem- 
bly, and when in 1872, at a tune when 
Repnbhcamsm was m disiepute, he 
suddenly declared himself foi the Be- 
pnblio, it looked as though he were des 
tmedtoplayagi eat part in politics He 
did not realise these expectations, and, 
indeed, was never qmte equal to the 
opportunities which events threw in his 
way The Eepnblicans were feivently 
giatefiil to him foi his support, and 


when he formally accepted the leader- 
ship of the Left Oentie, a Chanzy party 
was openly constituted with a view to 
getting him elected President of the 
Bepublic whenevei M Tlners should 
retire But, whether from chead of 
oompromismg himself or from disincli- 
nation to adopt some of the items of 
Kepubhean policy, Ohanzy, in ‘1873, 
abiiiptly withdrew from ius place in 
the Assembly, and showed unexpected 
alacrity m accepting the Governor- 
Geneialship of Algeua In 1874, when 
there wcie imnonrs of the Comte de 
Chambord’s lestoration, overtute.s were 
made to him from Legitunist quaiteis, 
hut although he declined to meet these 
advances he would not, as liis Bepnbli- 
oan fiiends desired, publicly declare 
that he would lefuse allegiance to the 
Bouibon king He had, indeed, giown 
to be veiy cautious, and somewhat 
chilly, in his mannei towards men of 
all paitios He kept little state in 
Algieib, afl-ecting a rigid, Eepiiblican 
simplioity, and appearing to those nho 
had known him in his youngei days 
to have become unaccountably sad 
Although slight difieienoes of opinion 
may have engendeied at times the ap- 
peaiance of coldness m his lelatlons 
with Gambetta, there was nevei any 
senous estiangement between two men 
who fully appieciated one aiiothei’s 
worth , and it was by Gambetta's in- 
fiuence that in 1876 Ohanzy was eleoted 
a Life Senaloi He did not often vote 
in the Uppei House, and abstained 
from so doing in the gieat constitu- 
tional oiisis of 1877, whan Marshal 
MaoMahon had called upon the Senate 
to dissolve the Lowei Honse, and when 
every vote was of consequence to the 
Repubheans The Left never quite 
foigavo this deseition, and, though 
Chanzy tiled to make amends foi it in 
the following yeai by declaring him- 
self, at a puhlio banquet, to have been 
“an ardent Eapnblioan for yeais," it 
was geneiaUy thought that this homage 
addressed to viotois was less happy 
than it would have been if bestowed 
upon the Eepublican party m the midst 
of its struggle Upon the resignation 
of Marshal MacMahon in 1879, General 
Chanzy was put forward for the Piesi- 
dency without his own consent, and 
got 99 votes out of some 300 recorded 
at the Congress He protested against 
the liberty that had been taken with his 
name , hut geneial surpiise was caused 
that his unprepaied candidature should 
have lalhed so many as 99 votes , and 
once more he got talked of in lobbies 
as a possible President in the future, 
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Soon aftoi this he was appointed Fiench 
Ainbassador to St Petoishurg, and, 
stopping at Boilm on his way to his 
post, was received with maiked defe- 
rence and cordiality by the Empeioi 
William and Prince Bismarck His 
oareei as a diplomatist, howevei, was a 
brief pne, for in less than two yeais he 
was again back at his mihtaiy duties, 
and commanding the Army Corps which 
had its lieadqnarteis at Chalons It 
was heie that he was struck down by 
apoplexy on January 1, having sui- 
vived hia fnend and greater colleague 
of the Gtovemuient of National Dafenci 
by a few days 


The Right Hon Sir Samuel Uartiu 
— Sit Samuel Martin was bom in 1801 
at Culmoie, Newtown, Limavaddy, oo 
Londonderiy, wheie his father, AIi 
Samuel Martin, possessed a small 
estate His career at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he took his degiee lu 
1821, was marked by many solid sue 
cesses In the same yeai he came to 
London and entered as a student, fiist 
at Giay’s Inn, and subsequently, in 
1826, at the Iimei Temple, by which 
society, aftei two yeais’ practice as a 
special pleader, he was called to the 
bai January 29, 1830 He chose the 
Noithem Cucuit, and attached himself 
to the fortunes of 8ir Frederick Pol- 
luok, whose eldest daughter, Fanny, he 
subsequently maiiied m 1838 In mer- 
cantile law, at Liverpool and elsewhere, 
he speedily made ms mark, but his 
connection with the famous ‘Blooms- 
bury’ case, tried at Liverpool in 1839, 
was the first cause which brought Inm 
very prominently before the general 
public Mr Ridsdale’s colt ‘Blooms- 
bury ’ had won the Ascot Derby Stakes 
m the pieoedmg season, but Lord Lich- 
field protested against the payment of 
the stakes on the ground of the winner 
having been misdescribed Mi Oress 
weU and Mr Martin appeared foi Mi 
Ridsdale, the plaintiff, whilst Seqeant 
Wilde, afterwards Lord Tniio, who was 
specially retained, appeared foi the de 
fendants The case, which was almost 
whoUy left in Mr Martin’s hands, was 
decided m his favour In 1843 Mr 
Martin, who by this time had the 
principal commercial practice in his 
circuit, and a very large one at Guild- 
hall^^mad silk, and m 1847 he suo 
cessKlly contested Pontefiaot in the 
Liberal interest, having Mr Monokton 
Millies Cafterwaids Lord Houghton) as 
his colleague, and sucoeeditig Mr Gully, 
the prire-fighter, in the representation 
of that sporting constituency After a 


bnef Parliamentary career he accepted, 
in 1860, the place ol Baron of the 
Exchequer, of which Lord Wensleydale 
(Baron Parke) was the Lord Chief 
Baron As a judge his great piacticiil 
knowledge, his shrewd oommon sense, 
and gemal humour made him extremely 
popMai with the profession and the 
pubbo His judgments were remark- 
able for their brevity, and, although 
always ready to vindicate the law by 
pionounoing heavy sentences, he was 
nnrenutting in his endeavours to obtain 
then alleviation whenevei oironmstanoes 
appeared to justify his diiect mterven 
Uon Nnmeioiia traits aie cited of hl4 
landliuess and unwearied care of per- 
sons in distress— criminals oi then 
victims— whose oases came befoie him 
in the course of Ins duties, whilst his 
zeal to disohoige those duties thoioughly 
led bun to say of himself that he wished 
to have Inscnbed on his tombstone, 
‘Here lies a judge who uevei left a 
lemanet ’ Increasing deafness at length 
forced him to letirc from the Bench 
long befoie his faculties showed, any 
sign of decay, and in January 1874, in 
the piesence of an assemblage of the 
judges of the vaiious courts, the leaders 
of the bar, and many otheSs, he bade 
farewell to the pnbhcsei vice Thiough- 
out hia life he retained his inteiest in 
lacing, and on his letuemont fiom the 
Bench was elected a member of the 
Jockey Club, and it was currently, 
though probably erroneously, reported 
that he was the owner of Eogerthoipe, 
a favourite for the Dei by, but who ran 
eighth for that laoe, though it won 
the Goodwood Cup in 1866 It was, 
however, understood that he had a cer- 
tain share in various horses trained and 
owned under other names than his own 
On his withdrawal from public life he 
was made a Privy Ooiinoillor, and, 
although he took no pait m the judicial 
proceedings of that body, he contmued 
to take a keen inteiest in lefoims of 
the law and its admmistration Lady 
Martin died m the year her husband 
left the Bench, and from that tune he 
divided his time between his Dish ^ 
estate at Myroe, oo Londonderry, and 
his apartments in Piccadilly, where he 
died on January 9, aftei a short illness. 

General Sir Eiohard England, GOB, 
who died at Titohfield, Hants, on Janu- 
ary 19, was a son of Lieut -Geneial 
Richaid England, of Lifford, co Clare, 
Heland, bom at Detioit.Uppei Canada, 
in 1793, hut educated at 'Winchester 
College, and at the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Marlow In 1808 he entered 
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tbe aimy, and served first with the 
76th Foot at the siege of Flushing 
(1809), on the stafi in Sicily (1810), 
and throughout the campaign m Fiance 
(1816) In 1832 be was appointed 
military commandant in OafEiana, and 
took a piominent pait in tho direotion 
and conduct of the CafEre war, 1836-36 
His next scene of active service was 
India, wheie, during the Bcinde and 
Afghanistan campaigns (1842), he com 
manded the Bombay division, taking 
pait in the actions of the Pisheen 
■ Valley, m the march to Gandahai, and 
in the letieat to the Indus through the 
Bolan Pass For these sei vices he le 
caived the thanks of Parliament and 
was nominated K 0 B On the out- 
break of the war with Russia in 1864 
he leoeived the local rank of Lieut - 
Geneial, with the command of the 3rd 
(infantry) division of the Cilmean 
army, and as such was present at the 
battles of the Alma, Inkermann, and 
all the operations before Sebastopol 
Foi bis seivLoes dunng the campaign 
be received the thanks of Parliament, 
was made a Lient -General and GOB, 
and had oonfeired upon him the Ordei 
of the Med]idie of the First Glass and 
Gland Oiifts of the Legion of Honom 
He was appointed Colonel of 4Ist Foot 
in 1861 and full General in 1863, and 
was placed on the retired hst in 1877 

Prince Charles of Piussia, the sole 
suiviving brothel of the German Em 
peror, died at Berlin on January 21, 
aged 82, never having quite recoveied 
from an accident which befell him some 
months previously at Cassel, wheie, on 
his way to Wiesbaden, he fell and broke 
his log The son of Fredenok WiUiam 
III and bis famous consort, the Queen 
Louise, Prince Charles was bom in 
1801, and was, theiefoie, the jumoi of 
his biother, Fredenok William IV, by 
SIX, and of the leigmng Bmperor-King 
by four, years Prmoe Albrecht, his 
other brothel, was born eight years 
later, and died ten years sooner Pnnoe 
Charles mained Pimcess Mane (she 
died in 1877), the elder gianddaughtei 
of Kail August of Saxe Weimar, the 
prmoely Miecenas of German hterature, 
hei slstei becoming the wife of his 
eldei brothel, the Empeior Like her 
sistei, Pimcess Marie cained with hei 
to Berhn those tastes and traditions 
which she had imbibed fiom the pupils 
and companions of Goethe and Herdei 
and Sohillei Passing rapidly through 
the various glades of the aimy, he was 
at the age of 86 entrusted with an 
aimy corps, and eighteen years latei 


became Mastei-Goneml of the Ord- 
nance (General-Feldzeugmeistei), and 
Chief of the Artillery, with the rank of 
Field-Marshal To the prmoe in this 
capacity have been asonbed certain 
important reforms m the material and 
orgamsation of the Prussian AitiUery 
In 1864 he was witness, foi the first 
time, of its dost! uctive affects Prmce 
Charles took part in the Danish cam- 
paign, and was present at the bomhaid- 
ment of Diippel , but the tioops that 
stormed its intrenohments were com- 
manded by his warlike son To Bohe- 
mia, also, m 1866, Pnnco Ohailes accom- 
panied the Prussian army, and beheld 
the battle of Koniggratz , as four years 
latoi he again went with the loyal 
headquarters to Fiance, and received 
some of those decorations and other 
lewards that fell to the lot of all those 
who distmguished themselves during 
that short but decisive campaign On 
the occasion of the meeting of the 
three Empeiors m Berhn he was, by 
Alexander n , made a Russian Field- 
Marshal, and presented with the St 
Geoige’s Ordei of the Third Class and 
the “ Golden Buckle for Qumqnagenanan 
Service ” Since the war of 1870 Prmoe 
Chailes had been nommal Chief of tho 
Artillery, though his health did not 
peimit him to exercise the active duties 
of his office He was fond of the drama, 
and of old armour, his colieotion of 
medimval weapons of offence and de- 
fence being one of the sights of Berlin 

Gustave Bore — Paul Gustave Dm 6 
was born at Rtraabmg in January 
1882 , was sent m 1846 to the LyoSe 
Ohailemagno at Pans, wheie ho speedily 
developed great aptitude for humorous 
and satmoal sketches In 1848 his skill 
.IS a diaughtsman obtained for bun a 
place among tho illustratoia of “ Le 
Journal poui Rue,” then undei the 
management of Bertall In the same 
year he contributed to the "Salon ” foi 
the first time various landscapes, and 
he contmued to exhibit woiks m 
this style until 1867, when his first 
lomantiQ works. Inspired by Dante, 
Cervantes, &c , appeared, of which the 
“Paolo and Francesca” was one of the 
most important The transition from 
the Dantesque to the rehgious school 
may be dated fiom 1868, when his pic- 
tuie of “ The Neophyte," exhibited in 
the “Salon,” revealed a further develop- 
ment of the artist’s poweis From 1870 
onwards his woiks woie chiefly based 
on Scriptural subjects, those from the 
New Testament chiefly attracting his 
mind The various phases of Gustave 
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Dor&’s art are sufficiently well marked 
by the subjects of hia pictuies Fiom 
1848 to 1866 he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to landscapes and sketches, 
from which he derived a consideiable 
income, at an age when most men aic 
with difficulty suppoiting themselves 
by thetr art In 1866 his fiist large 
canvas, “ The Battle of the Alma,” re- 
vealed to the pnbhc in a novel hght 
the artist who had a short time before 
seized their attention by his quaint 
lUustiations to Babelais’s woiks In 
the following year, 1866, his drawings 
foi Balzac’s “ Oontes Diolatiqucs ” ap- 
pealed, to he followed m rapid succes- 
sion by “ Montaigne ” (1868) , Dante’s 
"Inferno” (1861), “Don Quixote” 
(1863), “Purgatoiio and Paiadiso” 
(1864-66), “TheBible” (1866-67), and 
Mr Tennyson’s "Idylls of the King,” 
Oolendge's “Ancient Manner,” Baron 
Daubnen's “ bpain,” and the “ Oilando 
Funoso” at inteivals up to 1870 Fiom 
this tune dates the bias which he seems 
to have taken when dlustiatmg the 
Bible, bis subsequent works being al- 
most exclusively laige cartoons, fiiU of 
figures, religious or bciiptuial Of those 
the “Cknstian Martyis” (1874), “ Moses 
before Pharaoh,” “ Ecce Homo,” and 
" Christ Leaving the Pisetorium ” weie 
the most popular , and the last named 
will probably be accepted as his master- 
piece He died at his Palis house, in Ene 
Bayard, which had once belonged to 
the Dues do Saint-Smion, on Janiiaiy 
112, after a short illness Of late yeais 
ha had hved a good deal m London, of 
which the dark side and hidden life 
interested him deeply 

Mrs Anna Eliza Bray was the 
daughter of Mr John Kempe, a descen- 
dant of an ancient family, and was 
horn on Christmas Day 1700 In eailv 
hfe she displayed a turn for the stage, 
espeoioEy after seeing Mrs biddons 
and John Kemble, of whom she ever 
talked with enthusiasm Having tmnad 
her attention to painting, she became 
acquainted with some of the leading 
artists, and m 1818 was maiiied to 
Charles Stothard With him she visited 
the old towns of ifoimandy and Bnttany, 
and soon afterwards published her first 
book, a senes of animated letters de- 
scriptive of her tour The premature 
death, in 1821, of Charles Stothard, 
who was killed by a fall from a ladder 
while making a drawmgm Beer Ferreis 
Church, in Devonshire, left her a widow 
while expecting to be a mother Her 
only child died in early mfaucy, and in 
some sense she never recovered from 


the mental shadow which this tragic 
peiiod of hei hfe cast over her With 
the assistance of hci brother Ml Alfi ed 
John Kempe, himself a distinguished 
antiquary, she edited hei late husband’s 
incomplete work on the " Monumental 
Effigies of Great Biitain,” and in 1823 
published his memoirs Tins received 
high commendation from Sii Walter 
Scott and bonthey, and led to an inti- 
mate friendship with the latter About 
this time, while on a visit to Devon- 
shue, she made the acquaintance of 
the Eev Edwaid Atkyns Biay, vioar 
of Tavistock, and afterwards became 
his wife Mrs Biay soon discovered 
inteiest and employment m the legen- 
dary law and lehos of an unknown an- 
tiquity with which Devonshire abounds, 
and m rambles with hei husband she 
collected matenals foi many works of 
fiction founded on local tiaditious Be- 
fore, howevei, she entered on this new 
path she had published “ De Foix ” 
(1826), “The White Hoods,” a novel 
(1828), “The Protestant ” (1S2U), and 
subsequently “ The Talba, oi, the Moor 
of Portugal ” The first Devonshue talc 
was her novel of "Fitz of Fitzfoid,” 
which was followed by “Waileigh, oi 
the Fatal Oak” and " Tiolawny of Tie- 
lawne” In 1836 shepubhshed “The 
Borders of the Tnmai and the Tavy,” a 
work which onginaied in a suggestion by 
Eobert Southey Next oame a series of 
tales called “ Trials of the Heart,” the 
“ Mountains and Lakes of Switzeiland,” 
" Henry de Pomeroy,” “ Ooiuteuay of 
Walreddon,” an edition of “ Fables and 
Poems by Mary Culling,” “ Tiials of 
Domestic Life,” and “ The Life of 
Thomas Stothard, E A " In 1867 slie 
again heoame a widow, and thenoefoi- 
ward settled in London Her works 
after that time were “ The Good St 
Louis and his Times,” " The Revolt of 
the Cevennes,” “ Hartland Foiost,” 
“ Joan of Arc and the Times of Ohailes 
Vn, King of Fiance,” and “ Eose- 
teague,” a Goinish tale Mrs Biay 
left to the Biitish Museum the beautiful 
collection of Mi 0 Stothaid’s onginal 
diawmgs for his “ Monumental Effigies 
of Great Bntain ” She died in Biomp- 
ton Ciesoent on January 21, within a 
mouth after completmg her 92nd year 

Friederioh von Flotow — Ftiedench 
von Flotow, the son of a landed noble- 
man of Meoklenturg, was bom at Jen- 
tendorf, April 27, 1812, and was eduoated 
for the diplomatic service In 1 827 he 
went to Paris, and placed himself under 
Beicha, and remained there until forced 
to leave by the revolution of 1830 
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After an absence of a few years he le- 
tumed to Pans, and piodnoed his brat 
diamatio woihs at private houses In 
1887 the Palais Boyal pioduoed in a 
short foim “ Stiadella , ” but Flotow’a 
fust public success was at the ThfiS,tic 
do la Henaissanoe, where in 1839 he pro- 
duced " Le Nanfrige do la Mfiduse ” 
This was followed by “L’Bsclave de 
Camoena ” (1843) and *' L’Ame en 
Peine ” (1846), both pioduced in Pans 
In 1846 the “ M6dnse,” rewritten, was 
plajed at Hambmg rmdoi the title of 
“ Die Matiosen,” wheie in the pievious 
year (1814) he had also brought out 
an opeia, “ Stiadella,” which became 
one of his most populai pieces in Gei 
many, though it has nevei been played 
in Pans m its altered form In London 
“ Stradella,” played in English at Druiy 
Lane in 184b, had been a failnie , but 
Its populfuity, even in Geimany, was 
eclipsed by that of his opera " Maitlia,” 
pioduoed at Vienna in 1847, and per- 


formed m London foi the fiist time at 
Covent Garden in 1868 Motow’s later 
pi eductions include “ Die Giossfui stinn ” 
(1860), “Indra” (1863), “Eubemhl” 
(1864), “Hilda” (1866), “Die MuUei 
von Meian” (1866), “La Venus de 
Qialin” (1869), “L’Omhie” (1869), 
“Haida” (1873), and “II Floi, d’Hai- 
lem”(1876) 

In 1866 he was appointed Intendant 
of the Ooiut Theatie at Schweiin, a 
post which he held until 1863 , but 
durmg his tenure of offloe the only 
compositions he produced weie a “ Fa- 
cheltang,” and some musio for Shake- 
speaie’s “Winter’s Tale ” After lesign- 
mg his post at Schwerin he letumed 
to Pans, removing to Vienna in 1868 
Hia two last woiks weie "L’Enchan- 
teiesse,” prodiioed at Les Italians, Pans, 
in 1878, and “ Eoxellana,” completed a 
sboittime only before his death, which 
took place at Wiesbaden, January 24, 
in the 7l8t year of his age 


During the month the foUowmg deaths also took place — On January 1, at 
Gosfoid House, East Lothian, aged 87, Francis Wemyas Charteris Douglas, 8th 
Bail of Wemyss and Maioh, weEkiiown asa sportsman and ns a mastei of hounds 
in Boiwioksbiro, Bast Lothian, and Noithumbeilmid On January 1, at Ventnoi, 
aged 81, Philip Henry Howaid, F S A , of Coiby Castle, Cumbeiland , represented 
Cailisle MS a Liberal fiom 1830-47, and tiom 1848-62, and for many years was 
one of the two Roman Catholics icpiesenting English constituencies, and on his 
first election was one of foniteen Roman Catholics — Irish membeis included — 
sitting in the House of Commons On January 1, at Giosveiioi Squaie, aged 66, 
Sir Henry Meux, of Theobalds, Heits, and Dauiitsey, Wilts, second baronet and 
repieseiUed Heits, 1847-69 On Jaiiuuij 2, at Toiqmy , aged 72, Major-Geneial Sir 
Geoige Hall llaogregor, KCB, BA, Bengal Ait , militaiy secrotaiy to Sii W 
Macnagliten, lu flist Afghan wais, successively Political Resident at Bennies and 
at Moorsheclabad, and Mihtniy Oommaiidei of the Ghooikas uudei Jung Bahadooi 
On Januaiy 3, at Tredegar Park, aged 72, Rosamund Lady Tredegar, widow of 
Hli Oh ules Moigaii, afterwmdsLoidTredegai, anddaughtei of General Godfrey Basil 
Munday On Januarj 4, at SpiothoioughHall, Yorkshire, aged 78, Sir Joseph Wm 
Copley, fourth baioiiet On Januaiy fa, at Pans, aged 08, M Clesinger, the well- 
known Fronoh sculptor , ho married the daughter of Georges Baud, Lorn whom he 
was subsequently separated On Januaiy 8, at Albuiy, aged b4, Adelaide Lady 
Eokewode Gage, widow of Sir T Eokewood Gage, of Hengiave Park, SuSolk, and 
daughter of Mi Henry Drummond, of Albmy On January 9, at Cannes, aged 
82, Rev Sir Frederick Vincent, of Stoke d’Ahemon, Surrey, eleventh baronet 
He was Successively Vicai of Hughenden, Bucks (1826-36), of Slmfold, Sussex 
(1843-68) Ho was a Piebendaiy of Chicliestei, and in 1861 had taken a pro- 
minent part against Archdeacon (Caidmal) Manning On January 9, at Thnrloe 
Square, aged 73, James White, represented Plymouth and afteiwaids Brighton 
(1860-74) in Paihament, where he sat as an advanced Reformer On January 
11, at Milton House, Portsmouth, aged 91, Admiral John Hallowes, eutoied the 
Navy in 1 803, and two years aftcrwaids his ship the Mangm was captured by tlie 
Rochefort Squadron, and he sent as prisoner to Veidun In 1813 he commanded 
a gunboat m the Baltic, and was present at the surreudei of Oluckstadt (1814) 
On Januaiy 11, on the Higer River, whithei he had gone on a scientific expedition, 
aged 29, W A Forbes, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Prosector to the 
Zoological Society, and Lecturer of Comparative Anatomy at Ohaimg Cross 
Hospital On Januaiy 13, at Bayswater, aged 71, Frederick J Morrell, solicitoi 
to the Umveisity of Oxford, and the chief piomotei of the English Ohuich Union 
On January 13, at San Remo, aged 60, Freiherr von Wolzogen, dnector of th,e 
Sohwerm Court Theatie His father, a Prussian geneial, acted as military tutqr 
to the Emperoi William On January 14, at Biighton aged 83, Sir John Forsyth 
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I B , K 0 B I , late Principal Inspector-General H M Indian Medical Depaitment 
On January 16, at Woodcote, near Warwick, Henry Christopher Wise, lepiesented 
the sonthern division of Warwickshire oonnty In the Conseivative interest from 
1866 to 1874 On January 18, at Chilwoith, near Southampton, Eiohaid Cockle 
Lewis, a local scnlptor of considerable attainments, and the donor to the South 
Kensington Museum of a valuable collection of ivory carvings The models of the 
Parthenon in the Bntish Museum were executed by him On January 19, at 
Bangkek, aged 77, His Highness Somdetch Chau Phya Sri Suriiwongse, X C M G , 
ex-Regent of Siam, aged 77, one of the ablest adimmstratois knorni m the East, 
and pioficient in science On January 21, at Leipsio, aged 62, Wolfgang von 
Goethe, the grandson of the Author of “ Eaust , ” he entered the diplomatic seivioe 
of Prussia m his early hfe, hut afterwards letued and devoted h i m self to scientiflc 
and literary lahouis On January 22, at Hertford Street, May Pan, aged 73, 
John Wilson Pitspatiiok, first Baion Castletown, natural son of the last Bail of 
Upper Ossory, brought undei the guardianship of lord Holland, sat for Queen’s 
County at intervals between 1337-69, when ho was raised to the peeiage 
On January 23, at San Remo, aged GO, Thomas George Suthei, D C L , Bishop of 
Aberdeen and Orkney Bom m Edinburgh, but educated at King’s OoUcgc, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia He returned to Scotland m 1837, and was there oidained 
deacon He held inoumbenoies m Leith and Edinburgh In 1862 he was nomi- 
nated foi the Bishopno of St Andrews, but was defeated by Hi Woidsworth by 
a majority of one, but in 1867 he was elected by the oleigy of Aberdeen to the 
Bishopiio On January 26, at Castle Oloyne, Westmeath, aged 61, Pulke South- 
well Greville Nugent, first Baron GreviUe, sat as a Liberal foi Longfoid fiom 
1862-69, when he was raised to the peerage He survived his wife, Lady Rose 
Nugent, whose name he had taken, about a week On Januniy 26, at Belgiavo 
Road, aged 61, Major-General Robert Carey, L B , of 40th Regiment, seived during 
the operations m Afghamstan in 1841-42 , with the Tiukish Ooutingept during 
the Oiimean wai , and took part m the campaigns in New Zenhind in 1860-66 
On January 27, at Kentish Town, aged 60, Predenok Martin, proleotoi and 
editor of “ The Statesman’s Tear Book,” and the authoi of several otnei works. 
In early life he had acted as seoretaiy and amanuensis to Thomas Oailyle, and 
assisted him in his histoiioal leseaiches On January 27, at HoRand Paik, 
Kensington, aged 79, Rev William Henley Jervis, son of Dr Peaison, Dean of 
SaJishmy, and biother of Rev Hugh Pearson, Canon of Wmdsoi He was 
educated at Harrow and Ohnst Chinch, Oxford, where he graduated in 1836, and 
was ordained m the following yeai In 1848 he married Martha, only surviving 
child of the late Mr Osborne Markham, by his marriage with Maltha, elder 
daughter of the late Oaptam Wilham Henry Jervis, RN , and in 1866 assumed 
with his wife the name of Jeivis m lieu of that of Peaison He was the author 
of the Student’s History of Eianco, and a History of the Ohuioh of Fiance, &o 
On January 27, atWhitewaR, near Ohtheroe, aged 66, Eight Rev Richard Roskell, 
D B., foi many years Roman Cathoho Bishop of Nottingham On January 28, 
at Hppoi Giosvenoi Street, aged 78, George Moatyn, sixth Baron Vauz of Har- 
rowden, m whose favour was revived m 1838 the barony which had faReu mto 
abeyance in 1663 On Januaiy 30, at Chestei, aged 62, John Owen, weR known 
throughout North and South Wales as a musical composer, and received the name 
of “ Owain Alan,” or Chief Singei, from the Bards at the Bisteddfodan. 


PEBEUARY. 


Colonel the Right Honourable 
thomas Edward Taylor was the eldest 
son of the Hon and Rev Henry Taylor, 
fourth sou of Thomas, first Earl of Bee 
tdve, and brothei of the first Maiqiiis of 
Hesdfort, by Marianne, eldest daughter 
of the Hon B St. Leger. Pfo was horn 
m March 1811 He entered the army 
in 1829, and was formerly in the 6th 
Dragoon Guards At the general elec 
tion in 1841 he was first elected in con 


junction with Mr, Ion Trant Hanultoil) 
member for the county of Diiblinj 
defeating the formei members of the 
county— Lord Brabazon and Ml G 
Evans — after a severe contest , and 
continued to represent the county until 
his death. He was returned unopposed 
at the general election of 1874, and, 
having been appomted OhanceRoi of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, he defeated 
Mr PatneR by a considerable majoiity 
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lie was a Loid of the Tieasiuylrom 
Maioh 18S8 to' June 1869, and Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Treasuiy fiom 
July 1866 to October 1868, when he 
was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lanoastei aud was added to the 
Fury Council He married in 1862 
Louisa, second daughtei of the Hon. 
and Eei Hugh Tollemache, by whom 
he leaves two sons and thiee daughteis 
For more than forty years Colonel 
Taylor was a fatmliai pei-sonage m the 
life of the House of Commons Aa a 
speaker he never won nor wooed dis 
tinotiou, a stalesman he never aspned 
to be, but as a political partisan he iim- 
foimly showed himself as energetic as 
he was devoted It was generally ex- 
pected that when the Oonseivatives 
acceded to ofiioe in 1862 Colonel 
Tayloi would have leoeivod an TJndei- 
hecietaryship of State At his own 
wish the olaun which he unquestion- 
ably had was postponed, and it was 
not till some years later that a loidship 
of the Tieasury was bestowed upon 
him, the Parliamentaiy Scoietaay being 
Su Henry Joliffe In 1866, Colonel 
Tayloi was nominated by Ml Disraeli 
to fill Su Heniy Jolifie’s ofBce, and 
diuing th9 Hefoim debates of 1867 he 
rendered his chief invaluable seivice 
Mr Disiaeli was in the habit of de- 
clming that the tiue author of house- 
hold suffrage was none other than 
Colonel Taylor The lataom which he 
undeitook so loyally and so stiennously 
in a cause for which he was so deeply 
oonoerned had commenced to toU upon 
him before the Befoim Bill became 
law Colonel Tayloi will be remem- 
bered as, perhaps, the best “'Wlup” 
whom the Conseivative party evei liad 
He was a generous, patiiotic, and high 
spirited member of Paxhament, and in 
that capacity he seemed the regard as 
well as the respect of that assembly 
He died in Dublin, on Fehiuaiy 3, after 
a somewhat piolonged illness, which 
fiom the hrst rendeied any return to 
Parliamentary hfe impossible 

Sir Salar Jung, GOBI — Salar Jung 
was horn ni the year 1820, of a family 
which, although of the Shiah sect, had, 
from the founding of the Nizam’s dy- 
nasty at the begmnmg of the last cen- 
tury, supplied that prince with his 
Prime Minister or Dewan At an early 
age he entered the Civil Service of 
Hyderabad, his uncle Sma] nl Mulk 
being then the Prime Minister, and it 
was under hia tuition that he acquired 
a practical acquaintance with the rou- 
tine of official work, He succeeded to 


that office on his uncle’s death in 1863, 
and at once devoted himself to the 
reform of the numerous evils existing 
in the administration of the State 
The Bigmfloauoe of these, which aiosa 
Horn the neglect of all the duties of 
government by the prince and his sur- 
loundmgs, had just been bi ought home 
to the minds of all thinkmg men by 
the compnlsoiy transfer of the Berar 
piovmcB to the Enghsh, to meet the 
obhgations meurred by treaty Salar 
Jung saw that tho action of the Eng- 
lish was fully justified by the condition 
of things in Hyderabad itself, and he 
resolved to devote aU his attention 
and efEoits to the task of regenerating 
and, if possible, of reforming the ad- 
mimstiation, The hope, however, was 
ever before him, that by justifying the 
confidence and by earning the respect 
of the English he would, iiltimatelv 
succeed in oiowmng his tenure of office 
by plaomg at the feet of his pimoe the 
restituted piovince of Berar In 1863, 
however, discord among the nobles and 
misery among the people had leached 
to such a pitch that Hyderabad was a 
disgiace and a scandal m the eyes of 
the rest of India The eagle glance of 
Loid Dalhousie marked the evil, and, 
but foi urgent events elsewhere, there 
IS little doubt that he meditated car- 
rying out the one effeotuol leform of 
all — the sweeping away of native rule 
in the Deccan, and the substitution of 
that of English justice Thus, when 
Salar Jiing assumed the charge of the 
Nizam’s aftairs, his State was exposed 
to grave perils, both from without and 
from within 

Inoidei to restore order in the capi- 
tal, Salai Jung first set himself to deal 
with the Arab meioenaries who, at- 
tracted to the service of the Nizam, 
exercised a pisstorian power The new 
Minister, however, was too cautious to 
enter upon an unequal contest with 
these Janissaries , but, either by lavish 
promises or by the judicious enforce- 
ment of the existmg legulations, he 
succeeded m bringing them into a con- 
dition of passiveness The question of 
this mercenary force being arranged, 
Salar Jung devoted his energies to the 
other evila that clamoured for his at- 
tention When he had punished suoh 
ofEendeis as he could safely lay his 
hands on, and chastised the robber 
chief tarns of the hills, he found that 
the natural consequences followed in 
the revival of trade and m the re* 
plenishing of the exchequer 

The Indian Mutiny came when he 
had litUe more than begun to master 
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the difficulties of his position, at fiist 
as it seemed to embariass, but as the 
event proved to simphfy and facilitate, 
his task The tuibulent and fanatical 
classes in Hydeiabad, with the Aiab 
levies at their head, were not to be 
wholly held back , and, despite all the 
pieoautlons that had been made by 
Salai Jang to repiess such an attempt, 
on the first symptom of revolt an at 
tack was made on the lesidency of the 
English Ministei It was, foitnnately, 
lepulaed, owing to the timely warning 
sent by the Dewan , and the loyalty of 
the Hyderabad contmgent served to 
ensure the tianqnilhty of the Deccan 
The Mutiny served the Nizam and his 
minister extremely well in one lespect, 
because it engrossed the attention of 
the Oaloutta authorities, and, by the 
time that they weie fiee to consider 
the condition of affairs in the native 
States, Salar Jung’s woik had been 
carried on far towards completion, and 
Hyderabad was m very deed a lefonned 
State 

These sei vices, however, in spite of 
then leoogmsed value, both to his own 
State and to the English Goveininent, 
met with hut shght pubbo leoognition 
During the life of the formei Nizam, 
Afziii-ud Dowlah, Balai Jung could 
baldly be oonsideicd a fiee subject He 
daied not leave his palace without the 
express permission of Ins master; his 
smallest action was watched and re- 
ported, probably in a distorted shape, 
hy innumerable spies to the Nizam, 
and in the palace his attitude could 
only be compared to that of an abjeot 
slave The suspicion or the dislike of 
bis prince bampered to movements 
and lestnoted his capacity for doing 
good Until Afzul’s death, m 1869, he 
was so little mastei of his actions that 
be had never been outside Hyderabad, 
and the remarkable administiative re- 
forms he effected weie lendeied still 
inoie remaikable m that they weie 
accomplished in spite of the opposition 
of an apathetic and oapncious pimce 
and of a proud and ignorant nobility 
IVhan Mil Mahbub Ah, a mere babe, 
Bucceeded his father, the Dewan was| 
through the representation of the In- 
dian Government, raised to the post of 
Hegent — an office which he shared for 
some time with the principal noble In 
the State, the late Shnms-nl-Omrah 
Amir-i-Kabir In that high -position 
he gave the same signal evidence of 
bis abibty and of his devotion to the 
mterests of his master as he had ■inr.o 
Tmaei his predecessor 
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love, the task of coming to England m 
the hope of obtaining the lestoiation 
of Beiai That he was not destined 
to carry his point was his misfoituue, 
it was his pecnliai credit to heai it 
geneially admitted that he had do- 
seivcd it, and that if the surrenclei of 
teriitoiy were evei made in defeienoe 
to peisonal meiit it would have been 
given to him 

His death occurred quite suddenly 
on Eebiuaiy 8, and was univeisally le 
feired to poisoning, but no evidence 
was forthocming to uphold the riimoui , 
and It the British Government knew 
moie on the subject than the geneial 
public, it took no steps to revive stnte 
by abortive piooeedings 

Professor Henry Smith — Hemy 
Stephen Smith, who died at Oxford on 
Eebiuaiy 9, aftei a few days' illness, was 
by biith and family an liishman, bom 
in 1827 ncai New Rosa, but at quite 
an eaily age be came to England, and 
enteied Bugby, the fiist admission after 
the appointment of Dr Tait to the 
head masteiship Eoiced by lU-hoalth 
to leave school befoie the usual time, 
m oidei to abstain fiom stjidy for a 
yeai, he was elected scholar of Balliol 
College in 1816, and in 1848 he caiiiccl 
oft the Iicland Soholaiship In the 
following yeai he obtained a Double 
First Class in Classics and Mathematics, 
audm 1861 he was elected to the Senioi 
Mathematical Fellowship Smith suc- 
ceeded in due course to a Fellowship at 
Balliol, and this Fellowship he retained 
till he was elected to a Professoi Fel- 
lowship at Ootpus—a new foundation 
which enabled its holder to retain his 
Fellowship without taking a shaie in 
the tutorial duticsof the college Balliol 
retained himfiom the first asanominal 
Fellow without emolument, and aftei 
waids elected him to an honoraiy 
Fellowship lu 1861, aftei the death 
of the late Mr Baden Powell, Smith 
was chosen to take hi& place as Piofessor 
of Goometiy In puie mathematics he 
was nearly without a rival among his 
contemporaries , and it is, at any rate, 
certain that his leputation in this le- 
speot was lathei European than En- 
glish But he was a great deal moie 
than a mere mathematician , he was a 
classical scholar of wide knowledge and 
exquisite taste, and there were few who 
talked to him on English, French, Gei- 
man, or Italian literature who were not 
struck by to extensive knowledge, his 
capacious memory, and his sound criti- 
cal judgment French and Italian he 


In 1876 he undertanV lan 1 u j! Jua^meni: DTenoh and Italian he 
m laib ne undertook, as a labom of I spoke fluently and wrote- easily, and of 
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German also lio had complete collo- 
quial command His papeis m the 
piooeedings of foreign mathematical 
societies — chiefly Fienoh and Italian— 
though entiiely written by himself, 
were regarded as models both of style 
and exposition by foreign students of 
mathematics It is on these that his 
permanent reputation will rest, as a 
teachei in Oxford he was almost too 
good for his chair His special mathe- 
matical gift— a capacity foi extending 
the poweia of analysis into new and 
unexplored regions — was haidly needed 
by students piepaiing foi a special ex 
animation Aooordmgly he thiew his 
chief uneigy on one side into original 
mathematical laseaioh, on the other into 
piactioal work of all kinds, both in the 
Huiveisity and elsewhere 

To the IJmversity itself his services 
were unwearying and invaluable it 
seemed as if nothing could be done 
without him, and oeitainly most things 
were well done if he had a hand in 
them For years he was a membei of 
the Hebdomadal Council, and took an 
active share in aU the legislative work 
of the Univeisity He became a mem- 
bei of the late Bojal Commission on 
Soientifio Sduoation, and a oonsideiable 
portion of its veiy able lepoit was 
drafted by Ins pen When the Uni- 
versity of Oxford Commission was ap- 
pointed, under Ijord Salisbury’s Act, in 
1877, the nomination of Henry Smith 
as one of the Oommiasioneis was le- 
oeived with imiversal appioval by all 
parties in the University Professor 
Smith was an accomplished public 
speaker, and it should be added that 
Ins political interests were voiy keen 
He was long regarded as one of the 
leadeia of the Libeial paity in Oxford 
and his counsel was eagerly sought in 
political affairs both in the Umveisity 
and the city He was not, however, an 
extreme politician, and theie were times 
of political excitement when his mode 
ration was not entirely to the taste of 
his more aident pohl icalfriends Nevei- 
theless when a vacancy was cieated in 
the representation of the Umveioity by 
tire elevation of Loid Cianbrook to the 
Peerage in 1878, Ml Smith was put for- 
ward as a oandidate, and was aooepted 
without demur by the resident Liberal 
party in Oxford The Tory majority 
was true to its principles, and Piofcssoi 
Smith was beaten by an overwhelming 
majority 

It only remains to add that, when the 
Meteorological Committee was formed 
in Loudon as a sort of Weather Depart- 
ment foi the United Kingdom, Piofessoi 


Smith was nominated as its chairman, 
and that in 1874 he succeeded the late 
Professor Phillips as Keeper of the Um 
veisity Museum at Oxford Neithei 
post was a smeciue, and each brought 
fresh lesponsihilities to a man alieady 
oveiwhelmed with work A week before 
his death he had addressed a njeetmg 
of agnonltiiral labourers , the effort and 
exposure were too much for a constitu- 
tion never lobnst and of lata enfeebled 
by illness and incessant work ASnte 
congestion of the lungs set m, and Pro- 
fessor Smith suctnmbod, aged 66 

Hon Marshall Jewell, who died at 
naitfo'’d, Connecticut, U S , on Febru- 
ary 10, was boin at Winoliestei, New 
Hampshire, on October 20, 1826 Eis 
fatbei was a tanner, the descendant of 
hve generations of tanners , hut Mar- 
shall Jewell, who bad passed through 
hiB eaily education at Boston, devoted 
his attention to the study of eleotiioity 
and the then new ait of telegraphy 
When only 2d years of age, he was en- 
trusted with the laying of the telegraph 
lines between Louisville and New Or- 
leans In 1849 he became general 
siipeiintendent of the New York and. 
Boston telegraph line, until, on the 
death of his father, he became head of 
one of the largest business firms in the 
United States From 1869 to 1867 he 
spent much of his time m visiting those 
manufaotones and establishments m 
Emope and Asia m which the various 
blanches of tanning and the preparation 
of hides were earned on His political 
caieei commenced in 1868, when he was 
elected Governor of Connecticut on the 
Bepublioan ticket — an office which was 
confer led on him three times by popular 
vote At the close of his last peiiod of 
office (1873) ho was appointed United 
States Mimstei at St Petersbnig 
Buimg his stay in Eussia he was not 
only able to aequiie much information 
with regaid to his own lino of business, 
but he rendered great service to Ame- 
iican manufaotuiers in geueial by the 
discovery of the nnmeioiis fraudulent 
imitations of Amerioan goods, notably of 
sawing machmes, axes, scales, of jnfe- 
rioi European make, but sold in Bussia 
as American products To secure the 
pioteotion of his country’s commerce, 
he obtained the latification of a trade- 
mark treaty between Enasia and the 
Umted States In 1874 Piasident Grant 
recalled him from St Peteisburg to 
confer upon him the moie important 
office of Postmastei-Genend, and m that 
capacity heat once distingmshed himself 
by a vigorous, poUcy of leform, attack 
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ing lb© corrupt practices of vanous 
ooutraoting firms, especially those of 
Alabama and Texas , but his suppression 
of these frauds weU-mgh cost him his 
post, for, when the President's nomina- 
tion of Jewell to be Postmastei-General 
came before tbe Senate for reoogmtion, 
a very determined opposition was made 
by tbe fi lends of the unveiled plun- 
derers of the public purse His admmi- 
strative career was marked by numerous 
practical impiovements, of which by no 
means tbe least was the more ejqpedi- 
tious dehvery of letters by hastening 
the oontraxit railway tunes In 1876 
Mr. Jewell, whose views as to the 
urgency of Civil Beivice Beform were 
not so lukewarm as that of the Piesi 
dent, resigned his seat in the Cabinet, 
but ostensibly It was accepted m order 
to strengthen the Eepubhcan party in 
Indiana dining the Ootobei elections of 
that year After bis return to private 
hfe Ml Jewell occupied no more pro 
minent position than that of Ohauman 
of the Bepubhoan National Committee 
during the Garfield campaign, m whose 
success he showed a very keen mterest 
Latterly the demands of his ever-iu- 
creasing business occupied his whole 
time, and he practically withdrew from 
active public life, although bis inteiest 
in the Bepubhoan party never ceased 

John Goode, formerly a captain in 
the 10th Royal Hussars, died on Feb- 
ruary 10 at Broadmoor Oiiminal Lunatic 
Asylum He was ongmaUy ariested on 
her Majesty’s birthday, May 24, 1837, 
foi oreatmg a disturbance and forcibly 
entering the enclosure of Kensington 
Palace Notbmg happened after his 
release until, on a Saturday afternoon 
In the middle of Novemhei in the same 
year, when the Queen was passing m 
her open carnage through Birdcage 
Walk, St James’s, on her way to Buck- 
ingham Palace, he sprang to the side 
of her caiTioge, and holding up his fist 
m a threatenmg manner apphed to her 
Majesty an oppiobnous epithet, adding 
that she was a usurper, and that he 
would have her off the throne that day 
week On being apprehended he told 
the pohce that he was their lawful 
Sovereign, and when brought before tbe 
authorities doclaied himself to be tbe 
son of George IV and Queen Caroline 
Upon every subject unooimected with 
the Eoyal Family he ^oke in a most 
rational manner, hut when the Quean’s 
name was mentioned he became exoeed- 
mgly violent In default of sureties he 
was committed to prison, and on enter- 
ing the coach which oonveyed him to 


gaol he smashed the windows with his 
elbows and screamed out to the senti- 
nels, “ Guards of England, do yom 
duty, and rescue your Sovereign," At 
that time be was a line, handsome-look- 
ing man, in his forty first year He 
was subsequently tried at the Queen’s 
Bench foi using seditious language to tbe 
Queen, and sent to Bethlehem Hospital 
as insane, and subsequently transferred 
to Bioadmoor in March 1864, wheia he 
died from natural decay He remained 
under his delusion to the last 

Eiohard Wagner —Wilhelm Eiohard 
Wagnei was born at Leipsic on May 22, 
1813, and received bis first education at 
the Kieuzsohule, Diesden. In addition 
to the oidmaiy course of olassloal study, 
be bad lessons on tbe piano, which sill 
bis lite be played very badly Hie first 
attempt at musical composition was 
made m connection with pootiy — a sig- 
nificant fact in tbe life of tbe future 
ropiesentative of tbe “pootio idea" m 
music At the age of 11 he had written 
a stupendous tragedy— a “ kind of com 
pound of ‘ Hamlet ’ and ‘ King Leai be 
calls it “Tbe design,’’ be adds, "was 
gland in the extreme Foity-two per- 
sons died in tbe oouise of the^ieoe, and 
lack of hving obaraotois oompelled me 
to lot most of them reappeai as ghosts 
m tbe last act ’’ Suddenly the idea 
struck him that so grand a work ought 
to have a befitting musical accompani- 
ment, and immediately he set to woik 
to supply that wont, regardless of his 
very impeifoot knowledge of the ait 
These wild attempts, continued thiough 
seveial years, eventually led to aenous 
study Wagner took Beethoven for his 
model, and the works of that master he 
studied with unremitting ardour He 
also went thiough a oouise of oountei- 
pomt under Oantoi Wemhg, and his 
pioflcienoy in that difficult branch of 
art was shown m the symphony written 
and performed at the Gewaudhaus Con- 
certs m 1832 and revived a few weeks 
before his death at Venice In the 
meantime the res UDgmUi dom com- 
pelled Wagnei to turn his art to more 
practical account, and about 1836 he be- 
came conductor of the theatre of Magde- 
bmg m Prussia, where a juvenile opeia, 
the “Kovioo of Paleimo,” founded on 
Shakespeare’s “ Measure for Measnie," 
was porfoimed without success, and of 
which only asmgle melody, subsequently 
embodied m “ Taunhausei,” survives In 
1839 Wagner beoame conductor at Riga, 
and here he began his first acknow- 
ledged opera, “Eienai," which he des- 
tined for Pails For that cityhe sailed in 
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the same year without fiiends or intro- 
ductions to open the way to the great 
theatres foi the unknown foreigner, hut 
trusting in his stars with that absolute 
confidence in his own resources which 
never left him through life All his 
attempts at having his opera performed 
proved m vain, and Wagner was com- 
pelled to undergo the moat miserable 
drudgery to gam the necessaries of life 
for himself, his wife — an actress, whom 
he had marned at Magdeburg — and 
an enoimoiis Newfoundland dog, with 
whom, in spite of his poverty, he refused 
to part Durmg tins time he finished 
"Eienzi ” (in November 1840) and the 
greater part of the “ Flymg Dutchman” 
(1841), the idea of which hadcOmeto 
him doling his stormy voyage from 
Elga to London on his way to Pans 
“ B^eiizi," aU but repudiated by the com- 
poser m later hf e, was the first steppmg- 
stone to his final triumphs It was 
accepted by the Dresden theatre and 
performed in 1842, with such signal 
success that the post of conductor of 
the Eoyal Opeia, one of the most im- 
pel tant and lucrative musical appoint- 
ments in Germany, was pfEeied to the 
oomposei In that position he remained 
for seven years, during which time he 
composed "?rannhduser,”lirstperformed 
in 1846, and “ Lohengrin,” finished m 
1849 Before the latter saw the light of 
the stage the composer was an exile, 
having been involved in the revolu- 
tionary movement of the eventful years 
1348 and 1849 

The first performance of “Lohen- 
grin,” which led to Ins first acquaint- 
ance with Liszt, was given in 1860 
Wagner at that time was settled in 
Switzerland, wheie he had sought 
refuge on his flight fiom Germany, 
and where, during his enforced sever- 
ance from the active hfeof the operatic 
stage, he wrote his two most important 
theoietical woiks, " Opeiaand Drama ” 
and “ The Woik of Ait of the Future,” 
the latter piobably the origin of the 
nickname “ Music of the Future,” ap- 
plied to Wagner’s music by one of his 
enemies, the late Professor Bischoff, 
and subsequently adopted by his 
friends as an omen of lasting fame 
In 1 866 he accepted tho conductorship 
of the Philharmonic Society, which he 
held for one season only, his readmg of 
soma of the classical woiks being at 
vaiiance with EngUsh tradition, and 
therefore violently assailed by the 
press With his orchestra, however, 
Wagner was a great favourite, and 
some of the perfoimances are still 
remembeied by musicians and ama- 


teurs M Sainton, at whose suggestion 
the post had been offered to Wagner, 
remamed his staunch fneud durmg his 
stay in London Of the hand which 
played under Wagner in 1866 foui 
members still belong to the present 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and took part 
m the Dead March in “ Saul ” jvhioh 
was played at the Plnlhaimomc concert 
in memory of the society’s whilom 
conductor 

In addition to his theoretical wodrs, 
Wagner conceived during the first 
years of his exile the plan of his 
greatest, or at least most colossal, 
work, the tetialo^ of the “ Eing of the 
Nibeiung,” which occupied him for a 
quarter of a century The drama m 
its piesent form was completed as early 
as 1862, and during the three following 
years Wagner wiotc the music to the 
“Bheingold” and the “Walkure” 
Befoie continuing the composition of 
the tetialogyhe undeitook a new work, 
" Tristan und Isolde,” Ins masterpiece 
as fai as umty of design and sustained 
passion are oonoemed This gieat work, 
finished in 1869, and first performed in 
1866 at Munich, was partly wntten at 
Venice, the city wheie many years 
later death awaited the master In 
1861 “ Tamihanser” was given at the 
Grand Opera, Pans, with what dis- 
astrous results has already been mdi- 
cated The causes of this world famed 
fiasco are said to have been partly poh- 
tioal Prince Mettermoh, the Austrian 
Ambassador, had taken great interest 
in the matter, and induced the Em- 
peror to command the performance of 
the work— sufficient leason for the 
Legitimists of the Jockey Club to 
damn the work A pnoit, Nothing 
daunted by this ill success, Wagner 
returned to his solitude and his work 
The tetralogy made steady prograss, 
and m 1867 a new opera, “Die Meister- 
smger von Nurnberg,” was finished and 
performed in the next following year 
at Munich To that city Wagner him- 
self had been called in 1864 by the 
young and entliusiastio King Ludwig 
II of Bavaria, who remained his friend 
and patron to the last It was the 
assistance of King Lndwig also which 
enabled Wagner to realise the boldest 
dream of his hfe, the performance of 
his “Bing of the Nibeiung” at a 
theatie erected for the purpose at Bay- 
reuth This event took place m the 
summer of 1876, before a representa- 
tive audience, including the Emperor 
of Germany and leading artists from 
all countries of the civiliBed world It 
marked the climax of Wagner’s career, 
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but by no meaas tke end of bis inces- 
sant labouia in the service of art In 
1877 be paid a visit to London and 
conducted a series of concerts at the 
Albert Hall Herr Eichter, the greatest 
living conductor, assisted on that occa- 
sion, and soon afterwards founded the 
oonoetjts known by his name, which 
have become so important for the pro- 
gress of musical taste among us Last 
year was an epoch rn the history of 
Wagnerism in this country The works 
of his latoi period, the “ Eing,” “ Tiis- 
tan," and “Die Meisteismgei,” wore 
for the first time heard in England, 
and made a profound impression on 
the public In July of the same year 
Wagner’s last opera, "Parsifal,” was 
produced at Bayreuth 

At the time of his death Wagner 
was at Venice in great retuement, 
living at the Palazzo TendianunOaleigi 
With his wife, whom he had mained 
in 1869, and children, and Liszt, his 
father in-law and dearest friend, was 
with them on a visit His last tiibute 
to his art was solely foi his own family 
and singularly appropriate Madame 
Wagner’s biithday falling on Christmas 
Eve, her husband intended to prepare a 
musical surprise for hei The long lost 
manuscript of a juvenile symphony 
performed fifty years before at Leipsio 
had recently been re-discovered Tins 
Wagner rehearsed with the orchesha 
of the Liceo Benedetto MarceUo, and 
had it played foi his wife and children, 
who, together with Liszt, were all the 
auchenoe He Bad been m delicate 
health ever smee the Beyrauth festival, 
and the labour incident on the produc- 
tion of “ Parsifal” had eithausted him 
beyond bebef Little fear of any fatal 
results were anticipated, but he was 
seized with a sudden syncope from 
which he never wholly recovered, and 
died on February Ifl, surrounded by his 
family 

The following is a list of Wagner’s 
operas, with the dates of first per- 
formance and of pioduction m England 
attached — "EienzpdeiletzBTribunen” 
— first performed, under Wagner, 1842, 
Dresden (m England, 1879), "DCrj 
Ebegend e Hollander ” — ^first performed, 
under Wagnei, 1843, Dresden (in Eng- 
land, 1870); “Tannhfiiuser”— first per- 
formed, under Wagner, 1845, Dresden 
(ui England, 1876), “LDhongiln” — 
first performed under laszt, 1860, Wm- 
mar (m England, 1S7B) , " Tnstan und 
Isolde”— first performed, undei Bulow, 
18 66, 'Mumch(m England, 1882, imder 
Eichter) , " Dio Meistersmger von 
Hhmberg” —first performed, nuder 


Bulow, 1868, Munich (in England, 
1882, under Eiohter) , “ Der Emg des 
Nibelnngen, ein Biihuenfestpiel , Das 
Eheingold” — first performed, 1869, 
Munich , “ Die Walkuie ” — first per- 
foimcd, 1869, Mumoh , " Siegfried, Got- 
terdammeiung” — ^the entire work first 
performed under Hans Eiohtei, at Bey- 
leuth, 1876 (in England, 1882, under 
Seydel) Parsifal, ein Buhnenweihfest- 
spiel” — first peiformed at Beyreuth, 

1 1883, nndei Levi Wagner’s literary 
I woiks, collected in nine volumes, have 
I been published in Leipsic, 1871 " Die 

1 Kunst und die Eevolution,” “ Das 
Kunatwerk del Zukunft,” “ Oper und 
I Drama," and “ Beethoven ” are the 
titles of his most important treatises 
In the last-named the philosophy of 
' Schopenhauer is disoussed in as far as it 
bears upon the sesthetic basis of music 

< lord Egerton of Tatton —William 
I Tatton Egerton, fiist Baion Egerton, 
■ who died on February 21, was the 
( eldest son of Wilbraham Egerton, Esq , 
I M P , of Tatton Park, Oheshne Born 
' in 1806, ho was educated at Eton and 
j Christ Ohuroh, Oxford, and m 1830 was 
I elected membei foi Lymingtou, and in 
I the same year married Ladv Charlotte 
I Elizabeth, eldest daughter* of second 
I Marquess of Ely Lymmgton at that 
I period, although possessing only sixty- 
I five or seventy voters, returned two 
I members to Parliament, one of whom 
was Ml Tatton Egerton, and the other 
I Ml George Burrand, lieutenant 8th 
' Foot, whose relative, Sir George Bur- 
rand Neale, was Loid of the Manor, 

, and whose family had nominated mem- 
bers for the boiough foi more than a 
century In 1832 he was elected foi 
North Cheshire, and continued to sit 
foi that county in the Conservative 
interest until 1868, and a few months 
later was laised to the peeiage. In 
1868 he was appointed majoi of the 
Cheshiie Yeomanry Oavahy, and m 
1868 lord-lieutenant of the county 

Sn George Eiohard PhUips, Bart., 

' the only son of Sir George Philips, of 
Weston House, Shipston-on Stoiii, was 
hornintbe year 1789, and was educated 
, at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took his B A degree in 1812 
In the unreformecl Parliament he re- 
presented Steymng, a rotten Sussex 
borough, which, with 140 voters, under 
. the infiuence of the Duke of Norfolk, 
j retnmed two members to Parliament, 

1. Steymng and Bramber formed one 
street "not more than two-thirds of 
I Fetter Lane,” part of Brambef bsuig in 
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the centie of Stejoniig — and together 
retuinuig fom membeis The housea 
■were held m burgage tenure , the occu- 
panta paid a very low rent, then votes 
being expected in return. The two 
members piioi to the passing of the 
Reform Bill were thus desoiibed by 
the Spectator, Janiiaiy 2, 1831 — “Mi 
Blount IS auditor to the Duke of Noi- 
foUc The father of Mr PhiUips, the 
other membei, a gieat spinner, lent a 
laige sum of money to the duke The 
son has evei since been leturned foi 
this boiough ” Aftei the passing of 
the Reform BiU ho found a seat, in 
18SS, for a couple of yeais, at Kiddei- 
minstei, but in 1837 he transfeiied 
himself to Poole, which he continued 
to lepiesent till 1862, when he retired 
fiom Parliament, and passed his life 
almost wholly at 'VVeston House, where 
he died on Febiuary 22 

■William Stewart Stirling Crawford, 
the eldest sou of Wilham Stilling of 
Castlemilk, Lanailcshire, was bom in 
1810, and aftei passing through his 
school hfo was entered at Timity 
College, Cambndge His tastes from 
the eailiest time were foi breeding and 
racing, and in 184S he began m a 
jnodest way ft career which was destined 
to become celebrated in the annals of 
the Turf His first success of any im 
portanoe was the Oesarewitoh of 1818, 
which he won with The Cm , hut for 
ten or twelve yeais his stable produced 


no bors'e mole famous than Kuyder Zee, 
the winner of tho Oheaterfleld Cup at 
Goodwood in 1869, and Mayonnaise, 
that of the One Thousand Guineas and 
some other races Another long interval 
passed unmarked by any great success 
until In 1 8 68 Ins Iioise Moslem ran a dead 
heat with Roiraosa foi the Two Thou- 
sand Gumeas In 1870 his Palmefston 
ran second (to Kmgcraft) for the Derby, 
but was nnplaced in the St Leger, 
though he reversed the running in the 
following year at Hewmarket by win- 
mng the Qaxet Stakes against Kmg- 
ciaft and otbei foimidable iiv.als In 
1872-73 his most aiiccesafiil horse was 
Gang li'oiward, which won several im- 
poitaut races, and in the two next 
seasons Ciaig Millai and AventuriSre 
oaiiied theh owner's colouis to the 
front on numerous occasions From 
1876 to 1880 Bay Archer, Prince George, 
and Elf King were veiy suooossful, and 
111 1878 Sefton won both tho City and 
Suburban and the Derby Dm mg the 
last two yeais Thobais, &te -Margufirito, 
Come Roy, and Maoheath wore espe 
daily fortunate, and the last-named 
was a great favourite for the Derby, 
when disqualified by his owner's death 
Mr Stirling Crawfurd married in 1876 
the widow of tho fourth Duko of Mont- 
rose, who shared her husband’s taste 
for horses, and continued bis training 
estabhabments Mi Stirlmg Oiawfurd 
died of cancer, after a few months’ ill- 
ness, on February 28, aged 68 


The following names may also be mentioned — On February 1, at Brighton, 
aged 70, Miss Fanny Coibaux, a member of the Institute of Painters m Water 
Colours , devoted alio to Biblical and Oriental studies On Fobinary 8, at Nioe, 
aged 88, Sir Samuel St Swithin Burden Whalley, Kut , M P for Marylebone, 
1833-38 OnFebiuaiy i, at Berlin, aged 64, ErEstDohm,one of the chief figures in 
the ]Ournalistio world of Germany, and the foundei of the ICladdo adaUeli, of whioh 
he was the editor from 1848 to 1880. On February 7, at Rydal, aged 72, William 
Wordsworth, the last surviving son of the poet, and for some time dietnbutor of 
stamps foi Oumbferland. On February 7, at St Petersbiug, Cajetan Aadryecvioh 
Kossovioh, the first Sanscrit Professor at St. Petersbmg Hniveisity, to a great 
extent self taught Besides his studios in Sanscrit, of which he left an unfimshed 
diotionaiT, he devoted much study to oimeiform lasoiiptions April 8, at Basle, 
aged 87, Peter Meiian, foi more than halt a centmy Professor of Mmeralogy and 
Geology in the tJmversity of Basle, and a member of the Great Council of tho 
Canton On April 8, aged 67, lieutenaut-Goneral Charles Hood, served from May 
1866 till the following January in the Crimea, takmg part m tho siege and faU 
of Sebastopol He commanded the ladder parly of the Buffs in the assault of 
the Redan, and he marched his regiment, with colours flying, into the Kaia- 
belnaia, these bemg the only Bnghsh colours that ontoied Sebastopol On 
February 10, at Wartle, Basmgstoke, aged 78, General Sir Henry Drury Harness, 
K C B., Colonel Commandant of the Royal Engineers He served during the 
Indian Mutiny, commanding Royal Engineers at the siege and captiiie of Luok- 
now On February 13, at Siena, aged 83, Padre Pendola, of Siena, tbe founder 
of the well-known Institute foi the Instmotion of the Deaf and Dumb by means 
‘of the vocal system On February 19, aged 66, Charles J Eyston, of Bast Hen- 
dred, Berkshire, the bead of an old iRoman Gatbohe family, whose property bad 
been held for five centuries of unbroken, descent Helived a letired life, devoting 
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himself to mathematical and astionomioal study On Februaiy 23, at Pans, 
aged 93, Baron Jules Clog^uet, a celebrated anatomist and surgeon , the member 
of several learned societies, and the author of some important medical works The 
Emperor Napoleon III conferred on him the Gross of the Legion of Honour and 
the title of a baron On February 24, at Pans, aged 74, General de Martimprey, 
head of the Staff m the campaign of the Crimea, and of Lombardy , was chief in 
command in Algeria, appointed eenatoi by Impenal decree (1864), and sub- 
sequently Governor of the H6tel des Invalides alter the fall of the Empire (1870) 
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■WilUam fies'bai'OTig'h Cooley, who died 
on ilarch 1, was regarded as an authority 
on mostmatters connected with African 
eqiloiation Early m life he brought 
out an edition of Laioher’s Hero- 
dotus, and soon afterwards wrote foi 
“ Lardner’s Cabinet Oyolopiedia ” a 
" History of Inland and Maritime Dis- 
covery,” which was deemed woithy the 
honour of a French translation On the 
publication of M Douville’s ” Voyage 
au Congo,” in 1832, Mr Cooley wiote 
a m the Fmu%gn Qmiterly 

Jlevteiv, in which the fiaud practised 
by that pretended explorer was fully 
exposed In 1862 he published “ Innei 
Africa Laid Open ” — a woik almost ex 
olusively based upon Portuguese and 
native authonties In it the author 
maintained that there existed bat one 
great lakoin Central Afnca, and that 
<ihe snowy mountains alleged to have 
been seen by Krapf and lebmann weie 
myths To these views he adhered with 
singular tenacity His piotest agamst 
the existence of snowy mountains was 
repeated, even after Von der Decken 
and Thornton’s return from the Kili- 
manjaro in 1868 , and as recently as 
1864 he insisted upon the Nyassa and 
Tanganyika forming one continuous 

John Graham Ghambeis, eldest sur 
vmng sou of WiUiam Chambers, of 
Hnfod, Cardiganshire, died at South 
Kensington on March 4, aged 39 He 
was educated at Eton and Oambiidgc, 
where he became a prominent oaisman 
He rowed No 3 m the Light Blue eight 
of 1863, andtheColquhounsoiiUs'in 18b3 
In 1866 he was elected piesident of the 
Cambridge University Boat Club, and 
in the same year he won the stewards’ 
Clip at Henley m the Third Trmity four 
He afterwards founded the Amateur 
Athletic Club, and in 1866 he won the 
seven miles’ walkiiigohainpionship At 
the tune of his death he was the editor 
of Zand mid Water 


John Bichard Green, who died at 
Mentone on March 7, after a long ill- 
ness, was bom at Oxford, of obsouie 
parentage, in 1887, educated at Magda- 
len College bchool, Oxford, debarred 
by his feeble health fiom taking part 
in the active spoits of a boy’s life, he 
early acquired the habits of resting 
and study At hffceen he had leamt as 
much as the school could teach him, 
and he passed the next thiee years witli 
piivate tutors By the advice of one 
of these he euteied foi a scholarship at 
Jesus College It was an unfortunate 
step, for, having early taken a dislike to 
the college, he declined to read foi any 
sort of honours Meantifne, he read 
widely, chiefly on historical subjects, 
and while yet an undeigraduate he 
contributed to the Oasfmd Chonwle a 
remarkable senes of papeia on ’< Oxford 
in the Eighteenth Century,” which weie 
afterwards repruited These papers 
brought the wntei undei the notice of 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, then Begius 
Professor of Booleaiastioal Histoiy, by 
whom he was encouraged to prosecute 
hiB historioal studies It was paitly 
owmg to Stanley’s influence that imme- 
diately aftei taking his degree, m 1860, 
he was ordained to become cuiate of 
St Barnabas, King Squaie, B 0 Here 
he remamed two years, dividing his 
time between the watchmakers of that 
poor and populous parish and the read 
mg loom of the Bntish Museum In 
1862 Bishop Tait — who from this time 
to the veiy end of his life entoi tinned 
towards him a very warm affection — 
appointed him to a sole oliarge in 
Hoxton, and presently to the Vicarage 
of St Philip’s, Stepney He brought 
this parish into a high state of effloiency, 
and in domg so woie out most of the 
httle stren^h he had , for, as was often 
said of him, his mind was too large for 
his body , and one of the virtues of 
which he was ignorant was that of 
moderation in work Besides his parish 
duties — duties made indefinitely 
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arduous by the visit of the cholera 
in the year 1868— he still read im- 
mensely A visitor, at onoe philan- 
thiopical and learned, called one day on 
him on some benevolent bnsmess, and 
was amazed to find the study m which 
he was shoivn lined with a scholar’s 
historical library, supported on the gieat 
folios of the Bollandist Aota, Sanatonim 
It may be unarmed that he waited with 
some curiosity foi the appeaiance of 
the hard-woiked East-end cleigyman 
who solaced his leisure by such reading , 
and the interview was the beginning of 
a long friendship Soon aftei the 
choleia time Mr Qieen resigned his 
living, and Di Tait, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, appointed him hbraiion 
at Lambeth, m succession to Professor 
Stubbs Eoi long before this he had 
alreadymade his mark as a learned man, 
chiefly by his contributions on histoiical 
subjects to the weekly press Hence- 
forward he took no moie clerical work, 
partly because his health could not beai 
it, and partly because he had begun to 
feel the mteUeotual difficulties of his 
position Ho hved for a long time the 
life of a journalist— for the work of 
Lambeth made small demands upon his 
tune— while ^t the same time ooUeotmg 
and throwing into shape the materials 
for his proj eoted history In 1870, after 
a severe attack of iHness, he was foi the 
first time ordeied to the south But, 
spite of these compulsory “ winter- 
flittings,” the history went on, and 
three or four years after it appeared 
under the name of “A Short History of 
the Enghsh People ” Its success was 
instantaneous What at onoe snipnsed 
and charmed the leader was to find In 
this bopk both an amount of knowledge 
which, as‘ one le viewer said, “ would 
have sufficed to fuimsh forth a stately 
library work in eight or ten volumes,” 
and a comprehensiveness of view, a 
novelty of method, a power of brmgmg 
together all the scattered elements of 
history so as to make the past start into 
life, togethei with a freshness of style 
of which no historian smce Macaulay 
had given an example The next years 
of Ml Green’s hfe were occupied with 
the recasting of the “Short History” 
on a larger scale , and the new book 
appeared at intervals from 1877 to 1880 
in four volumes, of which the first bore 
a dedication to "two dear friends, my 
masters in tbe study of English histoiy, 
Edward Augustus Freeman andWiUiam 
Stubbs ” Meantime, he began to re 
oaive from various quarters some signs 
of recognition The Athenseum Club 
elected him under Rule 2 , his coUege 
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I at Oxford made him an Honorary 
Fellow, and the TJmversity of Edm- 
bnigh gave him the houoinry degree of 
LL D In the year 1877 he mained, 
and in conjunction with his wife (who 
was a daughter of Archdeacon Stopford) 
hewiote a “Short Geography of the 
Biitish Isles ” Hormg this time, too, 
he projected and edited the senes of 
“History and Literature Pnmers,” to 
which many of onr leading soholai's 
have contributed, and wluoh have hiid 
so much success Tlie winters of these 
yeais hegencially spent at Capii, but iii 
1880 he unfoitunately deteinnnod to 
go to Egypt The climate did not suit 
him, he caught cold on his leturn, and 
durmg the summei of 1881 he was ox- 
tiemely ill In the autumn he went to 
Mentone, and theie rallied wonderfully , 
while so gieat had been his energy that 
he was able, a year ago, to publish the 
remarkable volume called "The Making 
of England ” It ajipealed to a somewhat 
diffeient audience from that which had 
deUghtedin the " Short History ” , foi, 
while its essential excellence lay in the 
msight which it showed into the leal 
hfe of the past, it was more professedly 
learned than the other volume had been, 
and amply vindicated the writer’s claim 
to a place in the forefront, not only of 
literatnie, hut of historioal scholarship 
His desonption of the forests and the 
roads of primeval London and of the 
most ancient seats of English industry 
are wondei-ful pictmes, as ummpeaoh- 
able as they are original And this 
book was written when he was m almost 
the last stage of weakness Nor did 
his activity stop hare, for throughout 
last spring and summer he was engaged 
on a continuation, on a volume which 
should carry on the stoiy, on the same 
hues, down to the Noiman invasion , 
and this volume he left almost ready 
for publication 

Prince Oortsohakoffi — Alexander 
Miohaelowitsch Gortsohakoff, born at St 
Petersburg in 1798, was the son of 
Prince Michael, a distinguished officer, 
who fiUed many places of trust about 
the Russian Court His only son, Alex- 
ander, was educated at the Lyceum 
Tsarkoe Zelo, where ho acquired the 
basis of a sound classical education , 
learnt to speak and write French with 
elegance from a brother of the levolu- 
tionist Marat , and had for Ins favourite 
school companion Ponsohkin, the f utiii e 
national poet 

On qmttmg the Lyceum GortsohalcoS 
at once entcied the Foreign Offloe, at 
the head of which was Count Nessel- 
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rode, and as his attacM, in Jaunaiy 
1821,att ended the Qongiess of LaVbach, 
at which the Bmpeiors of Eussia and 
Anstiia, and the Kings of Prussia and 
Naples, met to conceit the suppiession 
of the levolutionary movement in 
Naples The Layhach Congress broke 
Up IE May In Decemhei 1822 another 
Congress assembled at Veiona, to which 
also GoitschakofE aooompamed Nessel- 
1 ode In 1821 he came toLondon as Score- 
tiiy to the Embassy^hut seems to have 
atti acted no notice in either political 
or social circles In 183o he was nomi- 
nated Ohaigfe d’Affarres at the Court of 
Tuscany, a position of importance on 
account of Austiian relations with 
Itahan politics Thence he was tians- 
ferred within two yeais to Vienna, 
wheie the death of the ambassador 
gave him tempoiary importance In 
1811 be was appointed to the Enssian 
Legation at Stuttgart So fai he had 
risen slowly, and might have been sup- 
posed to have scarcely n career before 
him The accident of the engagement 
of the Empeioi Alovandei’a daughter, 
Olga, to the Ciown Piinoe of Wilitem- 
beig brought him into intimate relations 
with the Oomt of St Petersburg, which 
he knew how to tmn to acconnt He 
negotiated the alhance as Ambassadoi 
Extraoidmaiy, and was icwaidecl with 
the digmty of Pnvy Councillor At 
Stuttgart he remamed officially as 
Eussian Minister, but m leahty to 
advise the Grand Duchess in hei new 
position, and to he a special mter- 
mediary between hei adopted and hei 
native home From Stuttgart, Qort 
sohakoff watched the revolutionary 
spirit awaking throughout Germany 
He witnessed its outbreak m Stuttgart 
itself, with the vain effoits of the old 
King "William to qneU it, Though he 
could not sympathise, he appieoiated 
the force of the agitation better than 
many German statesmen While sta- 
tioned in Wibtembeig he maintained 
his old relations with Vienna It was 
commonly believed that he was con- 
sulted on the state of Austria, and 
counselled the abdication of Ferdinand 
in favour of Francis Joseph When in 
1850 the reaction set in, and the Gor- 
man Confedeiation was re-established 
In place of the Parhament of Fiank- 
foit, and its new empire, Pimoe Gort- 
sch^ofi, who had studied the machinery 
IB operation, without cbmjiromismg 
himself, was appomted Eussian Mmi- 
stei at the Diet His ostensible duties 
weie not very onerous Has real func- 
tion was to observe and to leport He 
was a centre in Germany for all the 


luQuencea which oonBioted with levolii 
tion It was dunng hls stay in Germany 
that ha made the acquaintance of the 
lepiesentative of Piussia at the Frank- 
foit Diet, Hen von Bismarck, then only 
aheutenantof Landwehi At this tune 
Eussian policy under the impulse of 
Nicholas I ’s ambition was tending to- 
wardsestabhshing Eussian nile through- 
out Eastern Europe The cautious 
peace policy of Alexander and Nessel- 
lodo, which had lasted since 1814, had 
Come to an end, almost with the life of 
the Duke of Wellington, who repre- 
sented the old order, and at whose 
funeral Piincfi GoitschakofE attended 
as the special lepxesentative of his 
sovereign To cany out his new policy 
the Ozai Nicholas found able instru- 
ments in Count Nesaehode and Pnnoe 
Qortsohafcoif In 1851 piovisionaUy, and 
in the suooeechng year definitively, the 
Eussian envoy at Stuttgait was tians- 
fericd to the widei held opened to bis 
ambition at Vienna, at that moment 
the foous of aU the intiignes of Eussian 
policy The Ozai had nevei suspected 
that in Vienna, of which the oouit 
and sovereign weie under such a debt 
of gratitude, lie would find for a 
moment an obstacle to his/pohoy in the 
Piuicipahties Piiiioo GoitschakofE on 
his airivdl soon disuovoied that his 
efforts to obtain the active participa- 
tion or even the fiiendlj, neutrality of 
Aiistiia weie not hkely to be moie put - 
oessful than those of his piedeoessor, 
Baion Meyendorff The new Eussian 
Ambassadoi found at the Vienna Con- 
ference of 1864 Austria resolute to 
forbid the occupation by Eussia of the 
Pnnoipahties Thenceforth he knew the 
enterprise agamst a Tuikey supported 
by France and Gieat Britain was im 
possible, and directed his oSorta to con- 
vince Ins own Court of that sad truth 
To him it was m a gieat measure due 
that Eussia did not continue to mort- 
gage hei futmo yet moic uietiievably, 
but accepted the bases of a pacification 
Apatiiotio Eussian, ho giioved over the 
necessity of agreeing to the peace of 
Pans , but just because ho was apatnot 
he Supported it with all his weight 
As soon as the Congress of Pans closed, 
his new Soveieign, Alexandei II , leoog- 
msed the wisdom and courage he bad 
exhibited in discounting a tremendous 
reverse In 1866, Prince Gortsebaboft 
succeeded the superannuated Oban 
oellor Nesselrode at the St Petoisburg 
Ministry of Foieign Affairs 

In a ohoiilai be ipsiled shortly after 
his advent to office, whilst discussing at 
length the polioy of hls country—" La 
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Russia ne boude pas ; ella serecueille ’’ — 
he did not throw away the Opportunity 
of indulging in some sarcastic lemaika 
on the pretensions of the Western 
Rowers to interfere with the internal 
administration of the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies He contented himself, 
however, with accustoming Europe anew 
to the voice of St Petersburg hi inter- 
national questions He neither sought 
nor lejected friendships Prance first 
presented herself, and Gortsohakoff lis- 
tened to the friendly overtures of the 
Empeior Hapoleon Ha knew the ex- 
haustion of his country, and took care 
that it should not be drawn into 
European oom;phoation3 He took plea- 
sure, peihaps, in the French overthrow 
of Austna in 1869 at Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, which he regarded Os punish- 
ment for the mgiatitude of 1864, and 
he acquiesced m the French inteiven- 
tioE in 1860-61 m Syria as a blow struck 
at Ottoman mdependenoe The only 
initiative he may be said to have taken 
was a proposal (in 1860) of Boiopean 
intervention in aid of the Turkish 
rayahs of Bosma and Bulgaria, a step 
which, in some -quarters, was looked 
upon as a gum satire upon the readi- 
ness of W^tern Europe to listen favour- 
ably to the ones of Italian patiiots 
His mteivention, howevei, did not go 
beyond a few words of Platomc friend- 
ship foi the rayahs , and Goitsohakoff 
remained faithful to his rdle of non- 
intervention Thus m 1862 he declmed 
the proposal of M Drouyn de Lhnys to 
join France and Great Britain in inter- 
posing between the Fedeiah and the 
Confederates m the war of Secession 
During the same period he had enough 
indeed to do at homo in repressing the 
Polish msurreotion, and m rebulEng the 
suggestions of England, Austria, and 
France for an assuagement of the seve- 
nties employed in quelling it The 
contemptuous tone of his retorts to 
foreign diplomatic advice dehghted the 
Russians, and in a way compensated 
them foi the reverses of the Crimea It 
bad been a highlj popular step on the 
part of the Ozai to name him Vice- 
Chancellor of the Bmpiie, hut his ap- 
pointment in July 1863 to he Chan- 
cellor, expressly in reward for his diplo- 
matio attitude towards an indignant 
Europe, was greeted with even more 
enthusiastic applause From this mo- 
ment he was become the most powerful 
Minister, not in Russia alone, hut in 
Europe Bismarck had not yet made 
himself known, but the pohoy of the two 
statesmen was directed towards similar 
objects— at least for the time, Euspifi 


and Prussia weie umted by a common 
jealousy of Austna There was besides 
an ancient personal allianoe between 
the Russian and Prussian Mmisters, 
dating from the time when they listened 
together to the futile debates of the 
Frankfort Diet, and strengthened by 
Count Bismarck’s lesidence as Prussian 
envoy at St Petersburg m 1560-62 
Prmce Qortsohakoff m 1863 smoothed 
the way to the occupation of Holstem 
by the Fedeial troops It might seem 
that Austria was as much benefited as 
Prussia, but Prussia reaped aR the ad- 
vantage When Prussia precipitated 
herself on Austria m 1866, Prmoe 
Goitschakoff showed no intention to 
interpose AVheii Austna lay at the 
feet of Prussia, Russia seemingly was 
neither alarmed at the aggrandisement 
of her aeighhoui, nor mournful at the 
abasement of Russian allies and con- 
nections among the minor States In 
1870 there was a definite undeistandiug 
between the two Chancellors, Russia 
undertakmg to answer for the neu- 
trality of Austna France and Piussia 
had since Sadowa been biddmg for 
the friendship of Prince GortsohakofE 
Fiance was wilhng to aid and abet 
Russia in wiesting Crete fiom the Porte, 
and assigmng it to the young bride- 
groom of the Grand Duchess Olga 
Count Beust, on behalf of Austna, de- 
sired to recompaot the coUeotivo autho- 
nty of Europe over Turkey, which was 
a result by no means acceptable to St. 
Petersburg But he too could have 
been persuaded to join m this extension 
of the Hellenic langdom in order to 
win the good w.R of Russia The Rus- 
sian Chancellor received the proposal 
amicably As foi the attempt, however, 
to use Crete as a bribe to combine St 
Petersburg with Vienna and the Tuile- 
nes agamst Berhn, that was trying to 
reverse afoiegone conclusion Thenego- 
tiations of M ' de Moustier and Count 
Beust from the outset were not mtended 
to lead to any serious arrangement It 
waa never embodied in protocols , but 
Pimoe Gortsohakoff and his master weie 
satisfied they had grounds for assuming 
that, in return for Russia keeping the 
hsts flee from Austrian intrusion on 
the Bide of France, what they con- 
sidered the natural cuirent of events m 
European Turkey was to be let flow 
unimpeded by Prussia He contented 
himself with laying up gratitude at the 
Prussian Court for the fldehty with 
which he forbade Austrian and Danish 
intervention, and with which, when 
fortune declared agamst Frahoe, he 
negatived Count Beust’a project of a 
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conoertecl representation in favour of 
moderate terms of peace by the neutral 
Powers He even lejeoted a suggestion 
by Loid Granville, who was then at the 
Enghsh Foreign Office, for an undei- 
standing between Oieat Biitain and 
Bussia, whidi might afford a basis for 
a general neutral appeal to Kuig 
William’s humanity The thanks tele- 
graphed from VeisaiUes from the Ger- 
man Emperoi to the Ozai on February 
26, 1871, were the munediate reward of 
PiinoB QortsohakofE’s poUcy The con- 
currence of Prince Bismarck at the end 
of the war in the Eussian demand for 
the abrogation of the article of the 
Treaty of 1866 forbidding the presence 
of Eussian wai ships in the Black Sea 
was part of the material recompense 
This was the culminating point of the 
Eussian Chancellor’s career Events in 
Europe were hurrying forward, and the 
contiolof thedireotingforcesh^ passed 
into othei hands Prmce Bismarck too 
may have thought that the debts of 
Germany towards Enssiahad been paid 
in full GortsohakofE’s hands were tied, 
moreovoi, by the national aspuations, 
which, for bis own purpose, he had 
evoked, but with which he piobably 
liad but slight 8} mpathj IntheSeinan 
Wai, winch broke out in 1878, he 
showed his half heartedness on the side 
of Panslavism, and at the same time 
bis leal to oppose excitement From 
the moment that the Eussian army 
crossed the Danube, the eyes of the 
world were fixed rathei on General 
Ignatieffi and Carl Schouvalofl, than 
upon the new Chancellor , and alter 
the Treaty of Stefauo had been re- 
pudiated and the Treaty of Beilm 
signed, Eussia stood more m need of 
an able Mimster of the Interior than 
of a Foreign Mimster however experi- 
enced Prmce Goitschakoffihad studied 
Europe more closely than his own 
country Even in the grand revolu- 
tion by which the serfs were eman- 
cipated he took a subordinato part, if 
any He knew no device for the heal 
mg of the plague spots which infect 
Eussian society He was a past-mastei 
of the art of tieatmg Europe as a 
chess-board and States and peoples, 
including his own, as pawns He was 
not prepared to find his pieces swept 
off the board by a hand beneath his 
own whioh he could nCithei guide nor 
feel Before his Impenal master was 
assastaated, and long before his lieu- 
tenant, M deGiets,formaUyBnpei3eded 
him as Mimster of Foreign Affairs, he 
had oeased to be a oontrolhng influ- 
ence in Eussia or Europe General 


Lons MelikoS first, and then General 
Ignatieff, though not Foreign Ministers 
in name, were appointed to deal with 
problems which robbed the Chancellor- 
ship of all its energy and meamng Foi 
Prince Gortschakoft Eussia and the Bus- 
sian people, and even its enthusiasms, 
had merely been so much force at ins 
disposal for the movement of Europe 
Nihilism andregioide, and Jew-baiting, 
agiicultuial discontent, commereial 
stagnation, and financial embarrass- 
ments drained the resources on which 
ha calculated for his piojeots In his 
Chancery at St Petersburg he had been 
as purely a diplomatist as in the Vienna 
Embassy Nowhere will the student 
of diplomacy discover moie exquisite 
models of controversial ingenuity than 
in Prmce Goitschakoff ciroulaxs 
Working on the most unpiomising ma- 
terials, he oftener than not succeeded 
m putting his adversary logically in 
the wrong His diction was always 
shaip and refined Foi those who 
could read between the Imos not a 
clause but IS shaip as a daggei against 
the statesman he was assailing, If a 
diplomatic circular could ever be said 
to be witty, Prince Qoitsohakoffi’s de- 
spatches deserved that praise At the 
beginmng of 1882 he foimafiy retued 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affaus, 
and withdrew from Eussia, passing 
nearly the whole of the tune which 
intervened until his death at Baden- 
Baden, where he expired on March 
1 1, at the age of 8S Of his two chil- 
dren, the elder, Prmce Michael, became 
a member of the Diplomatic Seivice, 
and the second, Piinoe Oonstautine, 
married to a daughter of Prince Mi- 
chael Stomdza, formerly hospodar of 
Moldavia, remained attached to the 
Czar’a Court 

Ashton Wentworth Dilke, younger 
son of Su 0 Wentworth Dilke, first 
baronet, died at Algiers on Marob 12 
Born in 1860, he was educated at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, of which he was a 
schoiai His health was much mjmed 
by exposme and starvation In the 
conise of a two years’ 30urney in all 
parts of the Eussian Empire, molucl- 
ing El and Turkestan, during which 
he became an accomplished Eussian 
scholar He wiote upon Siberia, Hi, 
and the Caucasus in various magazines, 
and, subsequently, published a con- 
siderable work on Eussia, which had 
been commenced by his brother in 
1869-70, and was completed by himself 
In 187S-74 Having been elected M P 
for Kewoastle-on-Tyne in 1880 as a, 
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Eachoal, lie brought forward motions 
upon the subjects of the business of 
the House, of poUmg horns, of election 
expenses, of “ double election,” and of 
the decimal system of coinage, &,c 
Owing to the hopeless state of his 
health eaily in the yeai, he lesigued 
his seat, in which he was succeeded by 
Mr John Moiley He manied, in 1876, 
Mary, eldest daughter of Ml T Eustace 
Hmitli, M P He was the piopiietor of 
the WeeUy Dujiatch, kc , at the office of 
which he pnntcd sovcial othei journals 

Sir Charles Herries, K C B , late 
chairman of the Board of Inland Ee 
venue, died at his country seat at 
Sevenoaks, on March 14 The eldest 
son of the late Mi Hemes, M P , lie 
was born in 1816, and educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Oamhiidge 
In 1842 he was appomted a Commis- 
sioner of Excise by the late Sn Eobeit 
Peel , in 1866 he was selected by bir 
George 0 Lewis to fill the deputy-chair 
of the Boaid of Inland Revenue , and 
in 1877 ha succeeded to the chaii- 
manship oE that boaid upon the nomi- 
nation of Lord Beaconsheld, While 
his sagacity and ability leoeived suc- 
cessive marks of approval from various 
political tupenois, his kind and sym- 
pathetic nature won the affectionate 
lespeot of his official subordinates, and 
on his letuement in 1882 no fewer than 
4,382 members, past and present, of the 
Inland Bevenue Depaitment joined 
in testifying to their warm apprecia- 
tion of the kindness of their former 
chief 

Dr Karl Marx, the German Socialist 
writei, who died m London on March 
14, was bom m Ehemsh Prussia m 
1818, and after a distinguished Uni- 
versity oaieer became editor of the 
Jlhei)ma7ie Zeitung, his wntmgs in 
which soon necessitated hia flight to 
Eianoe His literary work was con- 
tinued in Palis, but the Prussian 
Government having requested his ex- 
pulsion, he went to Brussels After a 
brief return to his native country in 
1848 he settled in London, and ever 
since was recognised as one of the 
chief Sooiahst leaders In 1864 he 
took part m the foundation of the In- 
tornationale, and in 1867 he published 
his great work, " Das Kapital ” — the 
text-book of Socialism Its mam prin- 
ciple IS that capital is simply the rob- 
bery of the workman by the capitalist, 
and that if the true value of labour 
were paid capital could not exist After 
1870 the InUniationale split into two 
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sections, one of which merged m the 
Oommune, and the other, of which 
Maix continued to be the head, found 
Its headquaiteis in Ameiica 

Sir Charles Hastings Doyle, K.C.M G 
— General &ii Charles Hastings Doyle, 
Colonel of the Eoyal lush Fusiliers, 
died at his lodgings m Boltoif Street 
on March 19 He was the eldest son 
of the late Lieutenant-General Sir 
Charles William Doyle, K C B , G p H , 
by his fiist wife Sophia, daughter of 
the late Su John Coghill , and the 
grandson of the late Mr William 
Doyle, Q C , and a^Mnster in Chanceiy, 
of Bramblestown, County Kilkenny, 
where the family has long been seated 
He was biothcr of Colonel Doyle, 
M P , who, on Ins marriage with the 
Baroness North, assumed hei name, 
and of Mr Percy Doyle, C B , of her 
Majesty’s Diplomatio Service He was 
boin in 1804, and was educated at the 
Military College, Sandhurst He entered 
the army as ensign in the 87th Foot ui 
1819 His principal seivioes were in 
the Colonies, having seived m the East 
and West Indies, and British North 
Amenoa During the Eastern Cam- 
paign he served as Assistant Adjutant- 
Qeneial of the 3id Division of the 
army in the Crimea He was placed 
on the Staff as Assistant Qnarter-Mas- 
tei-General from 1847 to 1860, in which 
yeai he was appointed Inapeotoi Go- 
neial of Militia m Ireland, which post 
he held foi five years He was then 
appomted to lommand the tioops m 
Nova Scotia, and was placed on the 
Staff as Major-General He had re- 
ceived the thanks of tho Canadian 
House of Assembly as well as of the 
BnglishandUnited States Goveinments 
foi his judicious management of the 
affaii of the Chesapeake daring his tern- 
poiniy admmistiation of the Colonial 
Government, and was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-Govemoi of the piovince of 
Nova Scotia, upon the confederation 
of the North American provinces In 
1867 Sir Charles resigned m May 
1878, and returned home, when he was 
appomted in April 1874 to the com- 
mand of the Bouthom District, which 
appointment he held till May 1877 
The dates of his commissions were as 
Colonel m 1864, Majoi -General in 1860, 
Lieutenant-General in 1870, and Ge- 
neial in 1877, whenhe was placed on the 
letued list He was appointed Colonel 
of the 70th Foot In May 1868 , was 
tiansferred to the 87th (Royal Insh 
Fusibers) Foot in 1870, and on his 
compulsory retirement m 1878 heoame 
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Hon. Colonel of the let Battalion of 
tha regiment He was nominated a 
Knight Commander of the Order of 
St Michael and St George in 18C9. 

Sir Georgs ITessel — Sir Geoige Jessel 
was horn in 1824, being the youngest 
son of Zadok Aaion Jessel, a Jewish 
meiohml, who hved inSavde-raw He 
was educated by Mr Neumegen, of 
Kew, and at University College, Lon- 
don, at which he ^laduated in the 
highest honours in mathematics and 
natural philosophy He also took 
honours and a pnae in vegetable physio- 
logy and stnictural botany He be- 
came M A and gold medalhst in 
mathematios and natural philosophy in 
1844, He had already entered for the 
bar, readmg with Mr B Biodie, the 
draftsman of the Fines and Hecovenes 
Act, and with Mr , afterwards Sir, Bames 
Peacock He was called to the Bar at 
Luioohi’s Inn in 1847, when he began to 
•' devil ” for his old master, Brodie, and 
sought practice on his own account as a 
conveyancer It is said that for some 
time his practice was inconsiderable, 
not esceedmg 6001 a year, and he told 
a friend that hejiad mistaken his voca- 
tion in hfe His practice increased, 
however, and in 1866 he was made a 
Q 0 , attaching hims elf to the BoUs 
Court, of which Lord EomiUy was then 
Master, Here he rapidly attained the 
pre-emmenoe and became the leadei of 
the Court, and at the tune he left the 
bar had been making foi some years a 
professional income of ovei 20,0001 a 
year Nine years previously Mr Jessel 
had married a daughter of Mi Joseph 
Moses, by his wife Fraulem Kbnigs- 
warter, a great Yiennese heiress, of 
London In 1868 he was returned to 
Parliament for Dovei m the Liberal 
interest, won the attention of Mi 
Gladstone by a speech on the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill m 1869, and became Solici- 
tor-General in 1871 But, on the whole. 
Sir G Jessel was not successful as a 
debater Howevei, his opinions on 
legal points were sohd and stiong — 
something on which a Minister oould 
lean with confidence On Lord BomiUy 
resigning the Mastership of the Bolls 
in 1876, the post was first oSeied to 
Lord Coleridge and then to Sir George 
Jessd One incident of his caieer at 
the Rolls was an attaok made upon him 
by the Eev H DodweR In 1881 an 
Act of Paihament was passed which 
made tha Master of the BoUs the or- 
dinary President of the Court of Appeal 
One of the offices held by Sir George 
Jessel was the Yice-Chancellorship of 


London University, to whioh he was 
appointed in 1880 As a young man 
Sir G Jessel travelled a good deal, 
visiting Oonstantaioplo and Ameiica, 
Afterwards he often passed the Yaca- 
tion abioad, as at Homburg, with his 
friend Yice ChanceUoi Mahns, oi in the 
Tyrol But when he had fairly laid out 
his estate in Kent it became his favou- 
rite amusement in the holidays to spend 
his days theie m haimless rural plea- 
sures He did not shoot oi hunt, but 
would collect and classify fungi, or 
would throw into the maiking out of a 
tenms-lawn the same close attention to 
the matter in. hand which was mvalu- 
able to him in deciding oases In London 
he rode in the Park every day in tho 
summer , in wintei ha was as constant 
in his afternoon’s attendance at the 
Athenmum Sii G Jessel was fond of 
the theatre and of society, and was a 
yearly visitor to the Mastei of BaUiol, 
but otherwise was difficult to tompt 
from Ins own country-house, where his 
love of flowers and knowledge of botany 
sufficed to fill his hours of loisiue To 
witlun a few weeks before his death he 
retained ah his vigour of mind and 
body, but a sharp attaok of illness at 
the begiunmg of the year sjiowed that 
his health had sufiered fiom tha strain 
of many years of hard work He was 
urged to try the effects of an immediate 
change and rest in the South of France, 
but ho deohned to leave his post until 
the Eastei Beoess, and continued to sit 
until the week befoio his death, which 
occurred on Maioh 21, at his house in 
Hyde Park Gaidens His funeiai, which 
was conducted aftei the nte of the 
Jewish leligion, was almost a public 
ceiemony, nearly all the 3udges and 
leaders of the Bar attending to show 
thou respect for one of the most 
eminent lawyeis and ablest pubho 
servants He left two sons and three 
danghteis, and shortly after his decease 
a baionetoy was oonfened upon his 
eldest son as a testimony of therespeot 
in which Sir George Jossel's talents and 
oharaoter weie held by his sovereign 
and fellow countrjmen, 

Eev Derwent Coleridge —The Bov 
Derwent Coleridge, M A , who died on 
Match 28, at Eldon Lodgo, Torquay, in 
his 8Sid year, was the youngest son of 
the poet Samuel Taylor Oolendge He 
was bom in Keswick in 1800, and was 
educated with his brother Hartley (who 
died in 1881) at a small school near 
Ambleside Thence he passed on, in 
1818, to St John’s College, Cambridge, 
wheie he formed mtinaate and enduring 
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friendships with W M. Praed, Ma- 
caulay, Charles Austin, Brewer, and 
othdcs, and in connection with them 
commenced his hteiary oaieor as a 
contributor to Kaight '» QmHei If Maga- 
ame, under the name of “Davenant 
Cecil " He graduated ui 1822, and was 
ordained deacon in 1826, and priest m 
1827, by Di Carey, the Bishop of 
Exeter He was about this tune en- 
gaged in tuition at Plymouth, and 
afterwards at Helaton, Goruwtdl, where 
he had amongst his pupils Charles 
Kingsley In 1841 he was appointed 
Principal of St Mark’s College, Chelsea, 
founded by Gilbert Matheson and Sir 
Thos Dyke Aoland for the training of 
teachers In 1864 Bishop Blomfield 
oHered him the living of Knookholt, 
but he prefeirad to work on at St 
Mark’s for another ten years, when m 
1864 he was presented to the hving of 


HanweU, Middlesex, having held a 
prebendal stall m St, Paul’s Cathedral 
from the year 1846 He edited aud 
collected tho works of his distinguished 
hrothei Hartley and of hia more distin- 
guished father, and was hiroaolf the 
author of a work entitled " The Scrip- 
tural Character of tho English Chnioh ” 
(1839), a work Which attracted but 
little popnlai notice at the tune, but 
drew towaids him the Rev E D 
Maunce, who became one of Ins dearest 
friends In addition to a life of Win- 
throp Mackworth Praed, prefixed to 
the latter’s published poems, he wrote 
but little, his work at St Mark’s being 
unceasing, but his love of languages 
was intense In addition to the lan- 
guages of Europe he knew Coptic and 
Arabic, and could read Eskimo, Zulu, 
and Hawauau, and was well acquainted 
with Welsh and Hungarian poetry 


The following also ooouned durmg the same month — On March 1, aged 98, 
General George Macdonald, Colonel of the 16th Foot lie entered the army in 
1806, and was three times wounded at Waterloo On Maioh 1, at Slmgsby Gorton, 
aged 93, Captain Ward, H.IT , midshipman on board the Kiatiwy, at Tiafalgar, and 
accompanied Kelson’s remains to England On Maich 1, at Birdingborg Wai- 
wickshire, aged 62, Sir Theophilns William Biddnlph, 7th baronet On March 2, at 
Marlfield, Tipperary, aged 71, John Bagwell, M P for Clonmel, for many years m 
the Liberal inteiest, and a Loid of the Treasury from 1869 to 1862, under Lord 
Palmerston’s Government On March 3, at Whitechuroh, Dorset, aged 09, 
Surgeon J, Wyer, late of the 10th Eegimeht of Foot He entered the medical 
blanch of the army as hospital assistant in 1811, and was at once sent to the seat 
of wai m the Peninsula, where he attended the wounded from Busaco He 
served on the staff and with the 88th Regiment during 1812, 1813, and 1814, and 
received the war medal and five clasps for the battles at which he had been 
pieseut He also seived in Oanadai and was at the taking of Platsbeig, at the 
Oape of Good Hope He was m the receipt of a pension of lOOf per annum, for 
di^ugmshed service On March 3, at Biokley, Kent, aged 71, George Wythes, 
of Biokley Hall, and Copt Hall, Essex, a self made man, who m partnership 
with the late Mi Brassey amassed a colossal foitune as a lailway oontiaotoi. 
On Maioh 3, Baron Wertheim, one of the most piomment and successful menu 
facturers of Vienna Begimung life as a grocer, his turn for meohamos led him 
to establish a manufactory for tools, and especially for iron safes He was made 
a Boron, rOoeivCd a numbei of Austrian and foreign ordeis, and died a iich 
man On March 6, at Halle, aged 82, Professor Karl Witte, a distinguished 
philologist, and commentator of tho works of Dante On March 8, at Korth- 
leaoh, Gloucestershire, aged 78, James Henry Legge Dutton, third Baron 
Sherhoine On March 9, at New York, aged 71, Alexander Hamilton Stephens, 
elected a lepiesentative in Congress foi Georgia in 1843 He declared himself in 
1860 opposed to the Secession of that state from the TJmon, but, seemg the 
rupture was mevitahle, he supported the movement, and waa elected piovisional 
Vice President of the Confederate States In Deoember 1866 he was elected 
Senator of the Tlmted States Congress On March 11, at Moor Court, Hereford- 
shue, aged 62, The Venerable James Davies, M A (assumed the name of Davies, 
in lieu of that of Banks, in 1868) Formerly Head Master of King Edward’s 
School, Ludlow , ha was appointed Archdeacon of Salop in 1862, and Prebendary 
of Moreton and Waddon m Hereford Cathedral in 1875 Besides bemg a legular 
contributor to penodioal literature, he was the author of various onginal and 
translated poems, and the translator of numerous learned woiks, On March 11, 
aged 88, General Thomas Charlton Smith Commencing his career m the navy, 
where he Was tlnee tunes wounded, he entered the army m 1818, serving through 
the Peulnsnlar Oampargn, and at Waterloo, wheie he was also wounded On 
March 19, at Bishop’s Hall, Romford, aged 66, Colonel William Mark Wood 
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(Coloael 67th Eegl ), son of Mr. W* J Lockwood, of Dews Hah, Lamboume, Essex, 
he assumed his mother’s name of Wood m 1887 With the Coldstream Guards 
he took part in the battles of Balaclava andinkennan, and the siege of Sebastopol 
On March 23, aged 76, Alfred, Glint, one of the ongmal members of the Society of 
Bntish Artists, and subsequently its President, chiefly known for his marme 
pictures He was son of George Chnt, A E A On March 23, in London, Dowager 
Visoountess Barrington, daughter of the first Lord Eavensworth On March 23, 
at his seat near Exetei, aged 64, Sir lawrenoe Palk, fouith baronet and first 
Baron Haldon, lepresented South Devon as a Conservative from 1864-68, and 
East Devon from 1868-80, when he was created a peei On Maioh 25, at 
Olewei House, aged 71, Honourable Mrs Monsell, the daughter of the late Sir 
EdWevrd O’Brien, of Diomorland, and the widow of the Eev Charles Monsoll 
She was weE known in the rehgions woild as the fiist Supeiior of the Olewei 
House of Meicy, an association which has extended itself all over England, to 
Amenoa, and to India On March 26, in Westminster, aged 84, Canon Jennings, 
Archdeacon of Westminster, Eeotor of St John’s parish, and a Canon of the 
Abbey On March 26, in London, aged 77, Edward Eordham Blower, a magistrate 
for Warwickshire, he was weU taown for his hospitalities to Shakespeaiean 
visitors to 8tratford-on Avon Ho was the author of many letteis and pamphlets 
on the subjects of improved road-making, and the more humane treatment of 
horses by the abolition of cuib-bits and beaiing-reins On Maich 26, at Cracow, 
aged 63, The Bahbi Sohreiber, member of a family of Presshurg, in Hungary, m 
whom the dignity of Babbi was almost hereditary Ho had great mfluenoe in 
the Orthodox Jewish Community all over Gahcia, and as a member of the Eeiohs- 
rath was one of those who drew up the Manifesto agamst the Jewish Eeform 
Party On March 27, at Wmdsor Castle, aged 49, John Brown origmally one of the 
Balmoral gilhts of the Prmca Consort, he eventually became the Queen’s personal 
attendant, and many references of his services appear in the Queen’s Journal The 
CtntH Oireulai, aunounomg his death, described him as “ an honbst, faithful, and 
devoted foUowei, a tiustworthy, discieet, and straightforwaid man, and possessed 
of strong sense, he fiHed a position of great and anxious responsibility, tl;.e duties 
of whioh he performed with such constant and unceasmg care as to secure for 
himself the real friendship of the Queen ” On March 28, at Darmstadt, aged 77, 
loiens Diefenbaoh, a celebiated philologist and lexicographer, and a member of the 
Berlm Academy 5f Sciences On March 29, at Buda Pesth, George von Majlath 
von Saakhsly, President of the Hunganan Uppei House, Chief Judge of the 
Eoyal Court, and President of the Highest Court of Appeal (see Chronicle, p 18) 
On March 30, at Scarborough, aged 71, General Edward Seager, LB,, after servmg 
for some years in the ranks, m 1848 he obtamed a oometoy in the 8th Hussars 
He took part m the Eussian campaign, and became Assistant Mihtaiy Secretary 
first to Lord W Paulot, and afterwards to Sir Henry Storks In 1868-69 he served 
m Central India, and was afterwards employed as Inspecting OfiScei of the 
Yeomanry Cavalry Eorces of Great Bntam On March 31, at Eome, aged 72, 
Pietro Eianoese Oardinal Meglia, m the diplomatic eemoe of the Holy See, and 
created a Oardmal Priest by Leo XHI in 1879 On March 31, Ehzabeth Susan 
Dowager Lady Colchester, aged 83, daughter of first Lord Bllenborongh, and 
widow of second Lord Oolcheeter 
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Visoount Avonmora —WiUiam Charles 
Yelverton,fourthVisoountAvonmore m 
the peerage of Ireland, was horn in 1814 
He was educated at the Eoyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, and was appointed 
to the Eo^lArtiUery, with which branch 
he served with distmotion in the New 
Zealand and. Crimean campaigns He 
received amedal and clasp forinkerman, 
where his horse was shot under him , and 
for Sebastopol In 1867 he marned, 
in Scotland, Theresa, daughter of Mr. 


I 

Longworth, of Smedley, L 'sashiie , 
hut after protracted htigatiou |d many 
pubhc scandals the marriag^ yas de- 
clared by the House of Lords 1864) to 
have been null Meanwhile, fn 1868, 
he married Emily Marianne, daughter 
of Major-General Sir Charles Ashworth, 
HOB, and relict of Professor Edward 
Eorbes, EES In deference to popular 
feelmg. Major Yelverton was “ suspend 
ed from aE military duties " in March 
1861, and was subsequently removed 
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from the effective list of his regiment , 
and although the final veidict of the 
House of Lords ■was given in his favoui, 
the decision of the military authorities 
was not rev ersed He succeeded to liis 
father’s title in 1870, and died at Biar- 
ritz on the 1st inst 

Louis Veuillot was horn in 1813, 
in the Lolret, where Ins father was a 
journeyman cooper In 1818 the lattei 
came to Pans and opened a small wme- 
ohop, and as soon as his son liad reached 
the age of 13 placed him in an attoi- 
nay’s office, wheie he speedily showed 
hia hterary hent In 1832, having al 
ready shown his powers, Louis Veuillot 
was sent to Kouau to combat the pro- 
gress of Itopuhhcan ideas , but after a 
shoit career, involving him in two duels, 
it was found expedient to transfer the 
Government champion (he was then 
an Orleanist) to P4rigneux, wheie he 
fought two mote duels In 1837 he 
was removed to Pans to write in a 
ministenal organ, but soon tiansferred 
Ins pen to the service of the dootnnaire 
liberal oigan Xa Pain In 1838 he 
visited Pome, wJieie he was received 
by Gregory XVI , and on bis return 
to Pans devoted himself to writing 
hymns Snd leligious works When, 
lour years later, General Bugeaud was 
settmg out on his Algerian campaign, 
he took Veuillot with him as his private 
seoretaiy , but after a short stay in 
that country be returned to Pans, and 
occupied a post at the Ministry of the 
Interior It was from this period that 
his oonneotion with rohgious polemical 
controversy may be dated He had 
joined the staff of the ZThtim rihgieme, 
of which he soon became the editoi, and 
promptly involved himself in a contro- 
versy with the University authonties, 
which led to his being impnsoned for 
some months, although the cause of dis- 
pute was merely a proposal to substitute 
the later Latin poets for classical autho- 
rity in the Umversity oumoulnm When 
theEevolution of 1848 broke out, Veuillot 
joined with Pallonx and Montalembert 
in welcoming the advent, but before 
many mouths had passed he was found 
denouncmg it, together with all philo 
sophers and piofessois He attacked 
the Bishop (who refused to support bis 
crusade against the classics) with such 
virulence as to draw down the censure 
of the Archbishop of Pans, but, on 
appealmg to Home, his proposals re- 
ceived a general approval In his new 
organ, the XTmveri, he aimed at occu- 
pying a position independent of all 
episcopal control, and devoted his 


eneifer to destroying the last remains 
of fzeedom retained by the Galilean 
Church Bi3hopDupanloup,of Orleans, 
and several others, foibade their clergy 
to read the ZTuivms, but for a long 
time the paper exeicised an influence 
hardly less than the Jesmt party m 
Fraace The events of 186G brought 
about the end of the temporal power 
of the Pope, of which Veuillot was an 
aident defender , but his voice had been 
tempoiaiily silenced by the suspension 
of his papei for two years In* 1867, 
on Its xeappeaianoe, ha defended the 
dogma of Infalhbibty, denouncing 
Fathers Hyaomthe, Gratry, and Dupan- 
loup, and lu a brilliant passage of aims 
with the last named he was supported 
by the Pope Throughout the sitting 
of the Vatican council he remained m 
Borne carefully watching the tactics of 
the French Episcopacy, and denouncing 
all attempts to maintain the independ- 
ence of the Galilean Church After 
the fall of the French Empire his news- 
paper was constantly getting him into 
trouble, even with the most Conservative 
Cahmets In 1874 the De Broglie Cabi- 
net suspended the paper for two months 
for publishing a pastoral against the 
German Knlturkampf , and a few 
months later it was suspended for a 
fortnight foi inciting to contempt of 
foreign governments In 1876 it was 
fined 4,000 frs for personally alluding 
to a shopkeeper who traded on Sundays 
With a change of Popes, howevei, and 
with the movement of pubho opinion in 
France, VeniUot’s position changed, and 
his influence both for good and for evil 
waned During the last five years of 
hiB hfe the circulation of the JJmvers 
greatly deolmed His piotraotedilhiess, 
doubtless, had something to do with 
this falhng off, but Voiullot’s powers 
were chiefly fitted for keen rehgiona 
controversies, of vyhioh the dm had 
almost died away long before bis death, 
which took place in Pans on the 7th 
inst 

Thomas Turner, of Hilhers, Petworth, 
and Harley Street, London, who died 
on the 9th inst , was born in 1804, and 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where, in 1827, be was second wranglei 
and senior Smith’s prizeman In 1881 
he was called to the Bai, and practised 
for some years in the Chancery Courts 
Ha was long and widely known from his 
exertions in behalf of the numerous 
objects of a philanthropio character 
Among others may be mentioned his 
oonneotion with the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the Eishop 
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to which eitj b@ pi'Ssehted his ma^iQcent collection ol ancient and modern maps 
On April 4, at the Tower of London, aged B9, Lientenant-Beneral Beorge Dean 
Pitt, C B In 1859 he raised, organised, and trained the Victorian Volunteer lyoice 
On the renewal of the wai in New Zealand, in 1863, he was, on the recommenda- 
tion of Lient -General Sii Duncan Cameron, commissioned by the Colonial Govern- 
ment to raise local corps, and in a very short time succeeded m raising upwards 
of 2,000 men, for which sornoe he was pomoted to an unattached majority In 
1881 he was appomted Keeper of the Ciown Jewels On April 7, at London, aged 
78, Sir George Alfted Arney, youngest son of Wilham Arney, Esq , of The Close, 
Salisbury, was educated at Winchestei and Brasenose College, Oxford, where he 
graduated lu 1829 Ho was called to the Bar at Linoohi’s lun in 1837, and foi 
sopp yeaia went the Western Circuit In 1858 he was appointed Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of New Zealand, and in 1862 a knighthood was confened 
upon him On April 12, at TJgbrooko Park, Obudleigb, aged 66, Major-General 
the Hon. Sir Henry Hugh Clifford, VO, C B , K C M G , the son of the seventh 
Baron Clifford of Ohndleigh In 1848 ha was present at the battle of Boem Plaats 
He served In the KafSt war of 1862-68, and took part m the Eastern campaign 
of 1864-66 as aide de-camp to General Buller He was appomted assistant quartei- 
master-geneial to the Chinese expedition m Maich 1867, and was present at the 
operations before Canton He also took part in tba Zulu wai At tbe time of his 
death he was a Commissioner of the Boyal Militarv Asylum at Chelsea, and aide- 
de-camp to the Duke of Cambridge Ho mairied, in 1 867, Josephine, daughtei of 
Mr Joseph Antice, of Madeley Wood, Salop On -Ipril 12, at Cannes, aged 25, the 
ArohduohsBS Marie Antoinette, daughter of Ferdinand IV of Tuscany , succeeded 
Christina, Queen of Spam, as abbess of the Chaptei of Noble Ladies of Piague , the 
author of some poetical works, published undei her own name On Apnl 13, at 
Qieenfleld, Maidenhead, aged 67, Kear-Admirsl Heniy Williain Hue, C B Enteimg 
the navy in 1880, he sei ved m the Tagus dutmg the Civil War Dm mg the Crimean 
War he was 1st lieutenant of the Fm y, and afterwards commanded the Fxyer in 
the Blade Sea, whilst at intervals he served in the tienohes before Sebastopol In 
1860 he commanded a division of rocket boats at the oaptme of the Peiko Forts 
He subsequently was in command of the troopships Urgent and Oi’fmtes On 
April 14, at Funchal, Madeira, James Talbot, seventh Baron Talbot of Malahide, 
in the kingdom of Ireland , created peer of the United Kingdom in 1866 He was 
fellow of many learned and antiquarian societies On April 14, in South Audley 
Street, aged 60, Hon Mrs Stoner, the youngest daughter of the Eight Hon Sir 
Eobert Peel, and the widow of the Hon Francis Stonor, second son and heir of 
Lord Oamoys She had been Woman of the Bedohambei to the Princess of Wales 
since the latter’s arrival in 1868 On April 16, at Schwerin, Friederioh Franz II , 
Grand Duke of Meokleuburg-Schwenn, Piinoe of the Wends , distinguished himself 
during the Franco Prussian Wax On April 16, aged 64, Major-General H. G D 
Soott, CB , FES Educated at the Eoyal Academy, Woolwich, he passed into 
the Eoyal Engineers, and subsequently became an exammei at the Mibtary 
Academy of Woblwioh Betmag Horn the army in 1871, he became direotoi of 
buddings at South Kensington, and arohitect to the Eoyal Schools of Science there, 
and shortly before his death had supermtended the oonstruotion of the Inter- 
national Fisheries Exhibition On April 16, at Nottmg Hdl, aged 92, Colonel 
Joseph Simmons, C.B First serving as a volunteer in the Peninsula with the 
34th Eegiment, he became an ofEcei of the 23rd Fiom 1811 to 1814 he was with 
the Eifle Brigade, takmg part in the Battle of Vittoria and other engagements 
With the 41at Eegiment he served throughout the Burmese War, and m the cam- 
paign m Afghanistan m 1842, takmg part m all the prmoipal events On April 
10, at Bath, aged 62, Very Eev James Eobert Sweeney, Titular Abbot of St 
Albans, and Provmcial of the English Benedictines. Born m India in 1821, and 
educated at St Gregory’s College, Downside, near Bath, of which he became suc- 
cessively a professor, sub-prior, and prior In 1869 he was appointed by Pope 
Pius IX to preside over the new Abbey of St Michael's, at Belmont, near Hereford, 
then lately founded by Mr Wegg-Prosser He held that post until 1862, when 
he was removed to Bath, where he acted as missionary reotoi of St John’s Ohmeh 
for nearly twenty years He enjoyed also the titular dignity of Prior of the Cathedral 
of Gloucester On April 17, at Eayner’s Park, Bucks , aged 67, Sir Philip Eose, 
Bart., son of Wilham Eose, of High Wycombe, of the Indian medical service, 
admitted a sohoitor in 1886, and subsequently partner in the firm of Baxtei, Eose, 
Norton, & Co He was for several years legal adviser to the Conservative party, 
was appointed Gonnty Courts’ Treasurer (Derbyshire) lu 1868, and received q 
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aronetoy from Mr Disraeli In 1874 Ou April 18, at Shaner Castle, Co Antrim, 
;ed 69, Bev. 'Wilham O’Neill, first Baron O'Neill, the representative of the 
rrlclom of O’NeiU, created in 1800, and a barony and viscounty, created in 1793 
ad 1796 respectively, aU of which titles became extmct in 1866 , a fiesh baiony 
as granted m 1868 On ApiU 18, at Wimbledon, aged 80, Sir Edwm Pearson, 
.B S, Educated at Trinity College, Oambndge (B A 1826, M A 1828) Vice- 
resident of the Institnt d’Afrlqne of Fianoe He leoeived the honoui of knight 
ood in 1836, when appointed Lieutenant of the Teomen of the Guard On Apnl 
9, at Twickenham, aged 66, Hon Edward Morris Erskine, O.B , son of the second 
ord Erskme , mamed m 1847 the relict of Andrew Loughman, Esq He was 
ppointed Secretary of Legation at Florence in 1862, transferred to Washm^on 
BB8, St Petersburg and Gonatantmople I860, envoy to the King of the Hellenes 
364, mmister at Stockholm 1872 , retired 1881 , created 0 B 1873 On Apnl 
9, at Naples, aged 64, Major-General WUllani Wlgram Bariy, C B He entered 
le army m 1846, and took part in the lampaign of 1864-66, including the battles 
f Alma, Balaclava, and Inkerman, and the siege and fall of Sebastopol He served 
Iso in India in 1867-68, being present at the lehef of Lucknow, the battle of 
awnpore, and the siege and capture of Lucknow In 1860 he went with the 
iqiedltiou to Chma, and was present at Sinho, Tanku, the capture of the Tanku 
Dits, and the capture of Pekm On ApiU 20, at Bnghton, aged 60, Bight Eev 
' B. Mackarness, I) D , Bishop of Aigj 11 and the Isles, son of John Mackainess, 
West Indian merchant Bom in London 1823 , educated at Merton College, 
ixon, graduated BA 1846, MA 1848, ordained deacon 1846, Fellow of St 
lolumba 1848, and Fellow of St Nicholas Lancing 1866 , vicai of Ham, Staffoid- 
blre, 1864-74, when he was elected second Bishop of Argyll On April 20, at St 
etersburg, aged 30, Teresa Petrovna BomanoStkaya, Duchess of Leuchtenbeig 
In April 21, at Berlm, aged 78, Professor Peters, a celebrated zoologist, who spent 
sverM years in exgpiimng the fauna of Madagascar and Mozambique On Apnl 
1, at Oonstantmople, of typhoid fevei, aged 66, Edward Cazalet, of Fairlawn, 
lent , descendant of a Languedoc family which came over to England at the 
svooation #f the Edict of Nantes Long one of the leading merchants at St 
'etersburg, he settled m Kent m 1872, where he made his presence beneficially 
sit In 1880 he unsuccessfully contested Mid Kent In the Liberal interest He 
^as the author of several pamphlets on Bi-metaUism and its connection with 
ommeroe, the repeal of the extraordinary tithe, and was a strong advocate of 
he Euphrates Valley railway On April 23, at Pans, aged 82, Michel Masson, 
uooessively a dancer, a waiter, a shopman, ajourneyman lapidary, and a journalist. 
Lt 29 he became a novelist and dramatist , and late m life he studied Chinese, 
laving behind him a voluminous Franco-Ohmese dictionary in manusonpt , at 
IS death he was doyen of the Socifitfi des Gens de Lettres On April 28, at St 
jeonards on Sea, aged 81, Sir Thomas Howell, formerly Director of Contracts at 
he War Office , he was bom in 1802, and was educated at the Charterhouse He 
ras a membei of the well known firm of Hay tel & Howell, whose exertions durmg 
he Russian war were often mentioned with commendation m Parliament In 
une 1866, Lord Panmure, reaolvmg to place a commercial man of known ability 
nd probity at the head of the Army Contract business, selected Mr Howell for 
he purpose He discharged the duties of his office with great advantage to the 
lovemment until age and failing health compelled him to retire in Novembei 
874 He mamed, in 1824, Mary Ann, daughter of Mr William Plzzey On 
Lpril 26, at Newmarket, aged 79, Prinoo Batthyany Belonging to one of the 
cost ancient famihes of Hungary, he had long been a resident in England, and 
or forty-five years he had been connected with the English turf He died 
uddenly on the course whilst watching the races On April 26, at St John’s 
Vood, aged 78, William Leighton Leitch, Vice-president of the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours He was bom at Glasgow, and found the work of a 
awyer’s office so uncongenial that he took employment first as a sign-painter and 
ieoorator, and afterwards as a scene painter, m conjunction with David Roberts 
md Clarkson Stansfield After five years’ study in Italy, he returned to this 
iountry, oontnbutmg many pictures to the Royal Academy and other exhibitions 
in a teacher he was highly appreciated, having given lessons to the Queen and 
nost of the members of the Royal Family On Apnl 26, at Hammersmith, aged 
r9. Miss Frances Reynolds. She was the last survivmg daughter of S D Reynolds, 
he celebrated mezzotint engraver and water-colom painter, and in early life was 
lerselE a miniature and water-colour painter On Apnl 26, at Nazmg Park, Essex, 
iged 84, Colonel George Palmer, for many years Lieutenant Colonel Commandant 
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of tire Essex Yeomanry Cavalry He had been in early life oonneoted with mer 
oaiitile affairs As a verdeiei of Eppmg Foiest he aotively asserted the rights 
of the pooler classes in the unenclosed soil On Apiil 28, at the Rectory Black Tor- 
rmgton, aged 88, Eev John Busselli previously rector of Swymhiidge (Devon) f lom 
1832 He uas well known in the West of England as the “ Hunting Pai’son," and 
foi the interest he showed in keeping up wild deer hunting on Exmoor On April 
30, aged 92, Admiral Frederick Edward Vernon Harcourt, son of the late Aioh- 
bishop of Toik He entered the navy in 1810, retiring in 1840 


MAY. 


Very Eav Oeorga Henry Gonnor, 
the eldest son of George Connor, a 
Master in the Irish Court of Chancery, 
was horn in 1822 and educated at 
Tiinity College, Dublin, where he took 
his BA degree m ISIS In 1848 ha 
was ordained deacon by the Bishop of 
Down and Connor, and was admitted to 
piiest’s orders in the following year by 
Di Eaye, Bishop of Ltnooln His 
curacies were aU in the South of 
England, and in 1862 he was ap 
pointed &st vioar of Newpoit, Isle of 
Wight, where some time previously he 
had been minister of a Chapel of Ease, 
Newport being then attached to Cans 
hrooke In the same year he married 
Catherine Maud, eldest daughter of Mi 
John Wallmgton, of Kent House, South 
sea. His preferments were numerous, 
but for the most part honorary He 
was Honotaiy Chaplam to the Queen 
(1872), and afterwaids Chaplamm oidin- 
ary(1874); Chaplain to the Governor of 
the Isle of Wight at Cansbrooke Castle 
(1876), hoBoiary Canon of Winchester, 

m , and Commissary of the arch 
iry of the Isle of Wight (1879) 
His appointment to the Deanery of 
Windsor (1882) on the death of Dean 
WeUesley was wholly unexpected, and 
dunng the few months he held the 
office his health was bo dehoate as to 
prevent him justifying the ohoice which 
was said to be due to the Queen’s pei 
sonal intervention He ffied at the 
Deanery, Wmdsor Castle, on May 1, 
aged 81 

Hon Sir John O'Shanassy, E 0 M 0 , 
who died at Melhouine, Victoria, on 
May 6, aged 66, was a son of the late 
Mr Dems O’Shanassy, of Iipperary, 
born in the year 1818 He emigrated 
from Ireland to Austialia soon aftei the 
first settlaiaent of Port Phillip, and was 
subsequently Identified with the oolon- 
isstion and government of the colony 
of Victoria He was a member of the 
mumoipal government at Melbourne, 
and wa.s elcoted a meinhei of the first 


Legislative Oonneil thaie He was one 
of the flamers of the piesont Consti- 
tution of the Colony of Victoria, he 
formed three admlmstrations undei it, 
and was Prime Munster of eaoh Since 
1868 he had been a member of the 
Executive Counod at Melbourne He 
was made a Kmght of St Gregoiy the 
Gleat, in 1868, by Pope Pius IX , and 
on his depaituie foi England in 1866 a 
aeiTJOe of plate, of the Value of 1,5001 , 
was piesented to him by general sub 
scnption, in leoognltion of his service 
to the colony of T,Viotoiia He was 
nominated a Companion of the Oidei 
of St Michael and St George in 1870, 
and piomoted to a Knight Otiinmander- 
ship in 1874 Sir John O’Shanassy 
married, m 1839, Margaret, daughter of 
Ml Matthias MoDonneU, of Thurles, 
county Tipperaiy 

lord Justice Deasy— The Right 
Hon. Eiohaid Deasy wae bom m 1812, 
nnd was second son of Mi Riokaid 
Deasy, of Clonakilty, county Cork He 
was educated in Tnnlty College, Dublin, 
where he graduated and was called to 
the Bai in 1836 In 1849 he was made 
a junior counsel His leanung and 
ability made him a fit object of promo 
tion, and the fact that he was of the 
same creed as the mass of the peoplo 
was an additional motive foi his ad- 
vancement by the Liberal Government 
In 1866 he was returned to Parliament 
as representative of his native county, 
and left his mark upon the Statute book 
lu a laudable effort to settle the land 
question m Ireland by an Act of Parlia- 
ment which made contract the basis 
of the future relations between land- 
lord and tenant His expectations with 
lespeot to that Act, which made pro- 
vision foi releasmg property from the 
ngid tiammels which bound it, were 
not realised The Act became practi- 
cally little more than a dead letter, and 
he hved to see the principle which ha 
had advocated set aside by the Legis- 
latuie which had established It In 
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1868 he heoame third serjeant-at-law, a 
position whiob at the Irish Bar is of 
considerable dignity and importance 
In 1869 he was appointed Sohcitor- 
General, and on the elevation of Mr J D 
Fitzger^d, afterwards Lord Mtzgerald, 
to the Bench, he succeeded to the office 
of Attorney-General m 1860 In 1861, on 
the resignation of the late Baron Greene, 
he was made a haion of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and m 1878 was promoted to 
the office of Lord Justice of Appeal, his 
emment quallfloations for the position 
being univeisally admitted He died at 
his residence in Meinon Squaie, Dubhn, 
on May 6, aged 70 

Sir Thomas Tyiingham Bernard, 
Bart , of 'Winohanden Pnory, Bucks, 
was the fourth son of Su Sorope 
Bernard (4th Bart ), sometime M P for 
St Ives, and afterwards for Aylesbvuy, 
and Under-Seoietaiy for the Home 
Department, who after his marriage 
(1811) with Harriet, heiress of WiUl^ 
Morland of Lee, Kent, had taken her 
name His eldest son WiUiam, bom in 
1786, died m 1820 tit Oaen , the second 
son, bom m 1787, died an infant, and 
the third, Francis, succeeded in 1839 to 
the baronetcy, discontinued the name 
of Morland, and died unmarried m 1876 
The fourth son, Thomas Tyrmgham, 
was bom m 1791, and was successively 
a scholar at' Westminster, Harrow, and 
Eton , at Harrow shanng Byron’s bed- 
room at Dr Drury’s, and at Eton being 
the schoolmate of SheUey From Eton 
he went to Ohnstohurch, Oxfoid, with 
which his family had been connected 
for many generations From the 
window of his father’s house m Abing- 
don Street he saw Mr Peiceval walk 
past to the House of Commons on the 
day of his assassination, and he dmed 
with the Guards at Brussels on the eve 
of their departure for Waterloo He 
was for many years Lieutenant Colonel 
of the Bucks Yeomanry, and lepresented 
Aylesbmy m the Conservative mterest 
from 1867 to 1866 He enjoyed ex- 
cellent health, and was vigorous in 
mind and body until his death, which 
occurred on May 8, at 7 Carlyle Square, 
Chelsea, at the age of 91 He was 
three times married first m 1819 to 
Sophia Charlotte, only daughter of Sir 
David William, of Bose Hall, Herts, 
and Clifioid Court, Hereford , secondly 
in 1840, Martha Louisa, second daughter 
of William MinshuH, Esq , and thirdly 
in 1864, to Ellen, widow of Henry 
Elwes, Esq , of Marchan Park, Bucks 
The last two wives left no issue, and of 
the foui children of the first wife the 


sons predeceased their father, and the 
baronetcy consequently became extinct 

Edward Fitzgerald was bofn on 
March 31,1809, atBiedfield, In Suffolk, 
where the Bev George Ciabbe, the 
poet’s eldest son, was afterwards reotor 
He was educated at the Grammar 
School of Bury St Edmunds undei Dr 
Malkin, and m 1836 entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree in the usual couise in 1880 
Among his schoolfellows were John 
Mitchell Kemble, WiUiam Bodham 
Donno, and James Spedding At Cam- 
bridge he fiist met Thackeray, Tenny 
son, and many otheis, with whom the 
acquaintance begun in college ripened 
into a lifelong fnendship It was 
Thackeray who first biought him to 
know Oailyle, who was then engaged 
in writing the Cromwell memoirs , and 
at Chelsea, one evening, the conveisa- 
tion turning upon Naseby Field, which 
at that time belonged to his father, he 
was able to save the historian fiom 

R completely astray in his account 
6 battle Oircnmstanoes so far 
favoured his natural inohnation that it 
was nevei necessaiy foi him to adopt 
any profession, and he was able, while 
hvmg a hfe of great simplicity and in 
later yeais of retiiement, to indulge to 
the fuU his love for hteiatuie and 
art For the northern laces and their 
languages he had but little liking, all 
his sympathies were with the warm 
and passionate south, to which he 
thought his Lush blood made him akin 
Hence Calderon and Cervantes were to 
him constant companions, and no year 
passed but he read and le-iead the 
Essays of Montaigne and the Letters 
of Madame de S6vign§ With his 
strong hteraiy taste was combined a 
Uteiaiy faculty so remarkable that 
nothmg but Ills absolute indifference 
to fame and dislike of publicity could 
have prevented him from taking rank 
among the first writers of his time 
He rather prefoned to be the mtei- 
pretei of the thoughts of others than 
the prophet of his own Hence, most 
that he wrote took the form of tions- 
lation, or, as It might more properly he 
called, transfusion, for no translations 
were ever so much Bke originals 
Snoh were the “ Six Dramas ” of Cal- 
deron, published in 1863, piobably the 
only book to which bo put his name. 
An unfavourable review caused him to 
withdraw it from ciiculation, and no 
doubt prevented him from evei issuing, 
except to a few personal friends, his 
I rendermgs of “ La Vida es Saeilo,” and 
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“ El M4gico ProcUgioso ” " Agamem- 

non, a tragedy taken from .^spjiyllis,’’ 
was also anonymous, and at first in- 
tended only for a few fnendly hands , 
so, too, were his translations from Omar 
Kliayyfim and of the " SaJUmto and 
Ab9Al"ofJAml To a small volume of 
extracts which he called “ Polonius, 
a ooUeotion of Wise Saws and Modem 
InstanoBS,’’ he added a preface full of 
subtle and delicate humour, hut with 
no fimt of his name Shortly before 
his deatli he completed a version of 
the “ Ogdipus Tyiannus ” and “ (Edipus 
Colonceus” of Sophocles, which had been 
lying by him for some years This was 
printed, hut only one copy was given 
to a friend m this country, and that 
under bond of strictest secrecy For 
some years Mr Fitzgeiald lived at 
Boulge, a small village near Wood 
bridge, wheie he now lies burred, but 
latterly he had lived m Woodbndge 
itself, where he died on May 14 

The Bight Hon Sir John U‘Heill, 
F B S , 0.0 B , thud son of John M'Neill, 
of Oolonsay, was bom at Colonsay in 
1796 Bducatedat Edinburgh University, 
where he graduated MD in 1836, and 
entered the Bombay Medical Service 
in 1816 In 1881 he was appointed 
Assistant Envoy at the Court of Peisia , 
m 1884, Secretary of Legation , and from 
1836, when he retired from the medical 
service, to 1842, he was British Minister 
at Teheran In 1819 he had mamed 
Innes, daughter of Mr Q Bohinson, 
of Olermiston, Midlothian , secondly, m 
1823, Elizabeth, who died m 1868, 
daughter of Mr John Wilson, a banker , 
and thirdly, m 1870, Lady Emma 
Campbell, oidy sister of the Duke of 
Argyll On Ins return to Scotland in 
1846 he was appointed a member of 
the Board of Supervision for the rehef 
of the poor, subsequently bemg chair- 
man, a post which he held taU 1868 
In 1866 he was appointed by Lord 
Panmure, with the late Sir A TuUooh, 
Commissioner to inquire into the cause of 
the breakdown of the Commissariat De- 
partment of the Crimean Army Until 
within a few months of his death he took 
the deepest mteiest In all the pohtioal 
questions of the day His vivid remi- 
niscences of his past and distmguished 
life were as Interesting as they weio 
historically valuable, as there were few 
of the endnent characters at home oi 
abroad wbo had played a prominent 
part in the world’s history during the 
last sixty years with whom he was not 
cn intimate terms He died at Cannes, 
on May 17, m his 88th year 


Wilham Chambers, LL.D , the elder 
hut survivor of the two brotheis who 
oiigmated the Jmimal that beara then 
name, died In Edinburgh on May 20, at 
the age of 88 He was born in Peebles 
on ApiU 16, 1800 At the age of 14 
he was appienticed to a bookseller in 
Edinburgh, and for some years had to 
find himself m board and lodgings 
with 4s a week, a revenue which left 
him about 3^(7 a day for food At 
the end of his apprenticeship m 
1819 he commeiicsd business with a 
capital equal to a week’s wages — ^that 
18 to say, 6s He was so fortunate, 
howevei, as to find a London book- 
sellei wlio advanoed him a stock of 
books to the extent of 107 After 
some time the idea of becoming a 
punter ooouned to him, and he pur- 
chased a bioken-down old press and 
some type foi 37 With this appa- 
ratus he brought out an edition of “ The 
Songs of Eobert Burns," which he bound 
with bis own hands, and by whioh 
he cleared 87 He then bought fresh 
type, and started a periodical which he 
called jfAe Kalmdoscrnpe, and which was 
chiefly written hy his biother Eobeit 
But this failed, and for a while be bad 
to stick to ]ob-printmg mentions 
that when he wanted larger letters than 
he possessed, in order to display a 
poster, he used to out them himself 
with ins penknife However, little by 
little the biothers improved their ou- 
oumstanoea, and at last, on February 4 
(1832), they issued the first numbei of 
Chemieri Edvahirgh Jmimal This 
was SIX weeks before the Pamp Maga~ 
ziaie made its appearance, and thus It is 
to them that the honour belongs of 
having onginated the pure and ■whole- 
some cheap literature whioh has smee 
covered the land like a flood What is 
more, their venture survived and flou- 
rished in the face of the vast competi- 
tion which later spiang up around it , 
whereas both the Penny and Satwday 
have after a time collapsed, and are all 
but forgotten With the appearance of 
their Journal the romance of the bro- 
thers’ life may be said to have ended , 
and thenceforth their career was one of 
nnmternipted prosperity Their pubb- 
oations are too well known to need any 
leoapitulation here The most memoi- 
able besides the Journal were their 
“Oyclopssdia of Enghsh Literature,” 
the *' Information for the Beople," and 
their " Miscellany of Useful and Enter- 
taining Tiacts,” followed by their " Pa- 
pers for the People ” The list of 'writers 
who have lent aid to the publications of 
the Edinburgh house includes a large 
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proportion, of the best liteiary names of 
the last half-oentury , but widei still 
was their circle of bterary fnends In 
1866 Mr Ohambeia was elected Lord 
Provost of Bdinbmgh, an. offloe wMoh 
he held for four years, and inaugurated 
extensive sanitary improvements in the 
city Moreover, it was while Dr Gham- 
beis was Loi d Provost of Edinburgh that 
the idea ocouried to him of restoring St 
Giles’s Cathedral, and he spent a laige 
sum of money m cairylng out his pur- 
pose, and the cathedral m its restored 
condition was formally opened within 
a weak of Ins death In 1881 Dr 
Chambers leceived an offer of knight- 
hood, but deolmed it About ten days 
before his decease Her Majesty was 
pleased to offer him a baionetoy, which 
he accepted, but the patent oonfeirmg 
the honoiu upon him had not ainved at 
the time of hia death. In 1873 the 
Umversity of Edinburgh bestowed on 
hhn the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. The death, in 1871, of his bro 
ther Eobert, of whom William pub- 
lished an interesting memoir, came 
upon him as a heavy blow, followed as 
It was only a few days later by the 
death of his youngest hiothei, David, 
who had l«ng conducted their important 
branoh estabhshmeut in Paternostei 
How Of late yeais Di Chambers 
lived in letuement, enfeebled by age, 
and nnable to take any part m busmess 
affairs In 1883 he marned Miss Harriet 
Bedden, daughter of Mr John Olaik, of 
Westminster 

Edouard Lahoulaye — BdouaidRenfi 
Lefebvra de Lahoulaye was bom in 
Paris in 1811, and from an early period 
devoted himself to the study of law 
and junspiudenoe He first made him- 
self known by a woifc on “ The Law of 
Real Property in Europe ” (1889), a 
work which was ciowned by the French 
Academy In 1843 he was admitted to 
the Pane Bar, and published an essay 
on “ The Life and Doctrines of Pr6d6- 
rio de Saviguy,” and produced m rapid 
succession essays on “ The Condition of 
Women in Europe” (1848), "On the 
Responsibility of Magistrates” (1846), 
to both of which were decreed prizes by 
the Academy , and in consequence of 
these works he was, in 1849, named 
Professor of Comparative Legislation 
at the College de France During the 
Empire M de Lahoulaye made several 
ineffectual efforts to aiouse puhhc feel- 
ing against that regime, and was the 
defeated Liberal candidate in 1863 at 
Pans, at Strasburg in 1866, and at 
Versailles in 1869 In 1871, after the 


fall of the Empire, he was named 
Deputy foi the Depai truant of the 
Seine by 107,773 votes, and took his 
seat among the Deputies of the Centre, 
and of whom he became the Vice- 
President, and, after supporting his 
moderate views persistently in the 
Chamber, he was elected, m 1876, 
Senator foi Life His chief interests 
were then centred in impioving the 
state of higher education in France , 
and, although obhged to resign hi» pro- 
fessorship at the College of Fiance, he 
was elected three times admmsti atev/r 
of that institution In 1880, on the 
death of M Sylvestre de Sacy, he be- 
came a candidate for h-ysfauteuil at the 
Acadfimie Fianpaise, but was defeated 
by M Max.ime du Camp In addition 
to his legal writings, he was the author 
of large numbeis of histonoal, literary, 
and political writings , and as a writei 
of fiction he was the author of ” Ab 
dallah” (1869), “ Pans cn AmSnque ” 
(1868), “Prince Oaniohe” (1868), &o 
He died in Pans on May 24 

Abd-el-Kadei, the third son of a 
revered Marabout chief of the piovmoe 
of Oran, Sidi-el-Mahiddin, was born 
near Masoaia in 1807 At an eaily age 
he evinced a preoooions mtolhgenoe m 
expoundmg diffioult passages of the 
Koian, while his skill In horsemanship 
and in wielding the jatagan caused him 
to be regaided, before he was sixteen 
years old, as one of the most promising 
warriors of his tribe Many lomanoes 
were invented about the son of Ma- 
hiddin, and they serve to explain how 
the Dey of Algieis took alarm at the 
young man’s popularity, and sought to 
have him killed Abd-el Kader and his 
father fled into Egypt, and there the 
young Maiabout fist made acquaint- 
ance with European civilisation He 
performed the pilgiimaga to Mecca, 
and on his letum the news reached him 
of the French invasion of Algiers The 
Dey had insulted the French Consul by 
stnkmg him with a fan , and Chai les X , 
being anxious to win a little gloiy for 
his army, had decided upon an expedi- 
tion, which was lepiesented to the 
British Govemmient of that day as 
having no territorial aggrandisement 
for its object. When Abd-el Xadei 
readied his country he found that the 
French weie already masters there, and 
expressed no intention of going away 

He at once set td work to drive 
them out, and at the same time to 
break the last remnants of Turkish 
power m the province The people of 
Oran rose at his appeal, and elected 
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Mahiddln kmg ; but the old 'chief 
waived his own claims m favour of his 
son, and soon the French found it ex- 
pedient to sign a treaty which recog- 
nised the latter’s sovereignty over 
Oran It was hoped that he would 
agree to considei hiinself, if not as the 
vassal, at all events as the ally of the 
French , but Abd el-Kader quaiieUed 
with the foreigners in less than six 
weeks, and,pieaohing a Holy 'War, soon 
gatbeied 10,000 hoisemen undei his 
banner With these ho mmohed upon 
Oian, which was occupied by Geneial 
Boyer, laid siege to the town, and did 
not retire untd he had repulsed three 
sorties of the French Hoops and in- 
flioted heavy losses on them These re- 
verses — ^though the Gtoveinment endea- 
voured to attenuate them — created con- 
sternation in France General Des 
miohels was sent to take the command 
from Boyer, hut aU he could do was to 
vanquish some of the Bmir’s partisans 
in oooasional skirmishes Abd-el-Kadei 
kept the field, killmg moie men than 
he lost, and so weakening the enemy 
by the rapidity and vigour of his move- 
ments that they were glad, m 1834, to 
oonolude a new treaty with him This 
time a regular kmgdom was formed 
for Abd el-Kader out of the Ohelifate 
of Masoara, bounded on one side by 
the Empire of Morocco, on the three 
others by the provinces of Oran, Titeii, 
and Algiers The Emir was aoknow 
ledgad as king absolute, and promised 
on hiB side to leave the French in un- 
disturbed possession of the provinces 
which they held He so far kept his 
word that he subdued several ohiefs 
who were inimioal to himself as well as 
to the French , but it was no port of 
his purpose that the French should 
remain in Algeria, and Ms only object 
in signing the last treaty bad been to 
gam time In 1836 he was ready with 
a new aimy, and the French, who had 
oiiginally undertaken the conquest of 
the Dey’s domimons, found themselves 
ohhged to send against the Bmh no 
less than 40,000 men, undei Maishal 
Olauzel and General Bugeaud The 
war that ensued raged ten years, and 
cost France moie m men and money 
than has ever been offimnUy acknow- 
ledged The fierceness of the struggle, 
and the ardour which the French threw 
into it, were shown by the fact that 
Louis-Phihppe sent all his sons to take 
part m the war, and the exploits of 
the Dues d’Orlfians and d’Aumale in 
particular were watched with as keen 
interest, and ohromoled in aa hnlliaut 
language, as if those prmoes had been 
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engaged in battles with a first-class 
military Bower It must be confessed, 
however, that Abd-el-Uader’s tactics 
were splendid, and entitled him to the 
piaisa which the Duke of 'Wellmgton 
gave him, as bemg a oaptain “who 
with more troops and better arms 
would have made Algeiia unconquer- 
able ” The Emir was, m fact, only 
conquered by mimbeis, though tMs is 
said without any disparagement to the 
valour which the French displayed, 
tom Hist to last, m their ternble en- 
counteis In 1842 the capture of Abd- 
el-Kadei’s smala — that is, his family, 
baggage, and treasure— by the Duo 
d’Aumale, forced him to take refuge 
in Morocco The emperor of that 
country, Abd-or-Eahman, was noto- 
riously fiieudly to him, although pre- 
tending to be neutial , and alter a 
little while a Mooiish army com- 
manded by Abd-el-Kadei reoommenoed 
hostUities against the Frenoh The 
war against Morocco was closed in 
1846 with the bombaidment of Tangiei 
and Mogadoi by the French fleet imdei 
the Pimoe de JomviUe, and with the 
victory won at Isly by Genei al Bugeaud, 
who, m honoui of it, was created a 
Marshal of ikanoe and Duo d’Isly 
But it was not tiU 1847, after two years 
more of indefatigable guerilla warfare, 
that Abd ■ el - Kadei felt completely 
beaten, and surrendeied to the Pienoh, 
They had piomised that he should be 
allowed to retiie into Egypt, but it 
was decided that he was too dangerous 
an enemy to be let loose , and, as Thiers 
remarked, “ he had the honour of being 
treated as the English tieated Napo- 
leon ’’ He was confined first at Pau, 
then m the Ohfiteau d’Amboise, and his 
captivity only ended m 1862, when he 
consented to sweai homage to Napo- 
leon HI , and to become a pensioner of 
the Frenoh Government, who agreed to 
aUow him 4,0001 Abd-el-Kader’s ob- 
jeot in making Ms submission seems to 
have been simply the honouiable one 
of spaimg hiB oountiymen further use- 
less strife There was no chance of the 
Algerians being able to thiow od the 
Frenoh yoke, and undei the ciroum- 
atanoes the Emu thought it idle and 
cruel to piomote disaffection To the 
end of his life he remained a staunch 
fnend of his foimer foes, not only in 
semblance but in spirit At the time 
of the Syrian massacres, in 1863, he 
openly hefnendod the Ohristians, and 
was rewarded with the Grand Cioss of 
the Legion of Honour for Ms conduct 
In 1867 he visited Pans on the occasion 
of the Exhibition, and was received 
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with great official honours j but, coming 
to Loudon soon afterwards, he was 
much disgusted at finding himself so 
little known here, end departed m a 
huff, because, as he said, he had “ not 
been tieated with beoommg lespeet by 
the Biitish GoYemment.” Abd-el- 
Kadei’s two last pubho exploits weie 
acts of fnendship towaida the Fienoh 
On the outbieak of the wai of 1870 he 


beggdd to be put in command of an 
Arab army to go and fight the Ger- 
mans , and in the following year, one 
of his sons having taken part in an 
insurrection, he wrote to the French 
Government, and disclaimed with in- 
dignation any shale in that affair, He 
died on May 36 at Damasons, wheie 
foi yeais he had lived, aged 76 


The following names may also be mentioned — On May 1, at London, age^ 63, 
Augustas Henry Venables-Vernou, sixth Baron Vernon On May 3, at Woolwiob, 
Margaret Anne Wrottesley, wife of Major General the Hon George AVrottesley, 
and daughtei of Field Maishal Su John Pox Bmgoyne She accompanied hei 
fathei when sent, m 1864, to lepoit upon the defences of Sebastopol, and by 
her tact and eneigy she conveited his Fiench ooUeagne, General Aidant, from a 
suspicious iival into a zealous coadjutor and warm peisonal fiiend On May 10, 
at Pans, aged 78, Juliette Brouet, formeily an aotiess, she shelteied Victor Hugo 
Horn ins pursuers in December 1861, and on his letmn to Paris became his 
housekeepei On May 13, at Putney, aged 63, Torben de Bills, Ohambeilain to 
the King of Denmark, for many years Damsh Ambassadoi and Mmistei Plempo 
tentiary at the Comt of St. James’s On May 14, at 'Weimar, aged 76, Karl 
Hutten, an able decorative aitiet of Vienna, whose eailiest woik was m Eheims 
Cathedral He was employed m the decoiation of Buokmgham Palace On 
May 16, at Antweip, aged 91, Perdmand de Brackleer, a distinguished Belgian 
pamter On May 16, at Kensmgton, aged 68, Bobert Bruitt, MB., PE O.S , 
P E C P , a man of marked distmotion In his profession He belonged to a 
family of 'WimboiBe, Doraetsbiie, which had piactised medicine for some genera- 
tions His “ Suigeon’s Vade Mecum " passed through eleven editions, and was 
translated* into seveial foieign languages Fiom 1862 to 1872 he edited the 
Medwal fvmea and GazeUe, and fiom 1866 to 1867 was Medical Offioei of Health 
to St Geoige’s, Hanover Squaie On May 16, m Pans, aged 90, Madame Mobl 
By birth an Irishwoman, Mias Mary Elizabeth Olaak, she became the wife of 
the istmguished Oriental scholar, Juhus von Mohl, a Wurtembeigei by birth, 
who had made Pans his home Their house in the Bue du Bao was the centre of 
a large oosmopohtan society On May 17, at Bdmburgh, aged 82, William Pitt 
Bundas, an advocate at the Scottish Bar He was, in 1863, nominated Deputy 
Keeper of the Piivy Seal of Scotland, and as Deputy derk Register was head of the 
General Register of Scotland On May 18, at Maple Durham, aged 83, Eev. Edward 
Coleridge, vioar of Maple Durham, and Fellow of Eton OoUege, son of Mr 
James Oolendge, of Otteiy St Maiy, Devon He was educated at Eton, where he 
became an assistant maatei, and afterwards mastei of the Lowei School He 
was the chief founder of 8t Augustine’s College, Canterbiiiy On May 19, in 
London, aged 66, Samuel Bead, born at Needham Maiket In 1844 he joined the 
staff of the Ilhist'iated London Mmvs, to which he contnbuted large and spirited 
drawings of cathedrals, and other architectural sketches, for nearly thnty yeais 
In 1864 he went out to the Crimea, the fiist occasion on which an illustrated, 
paper waS aver represented at the seat of war On May 30, at Ontaiio, Canada, 
aged 93, Eev Josiah Henson, whose suffenngs as a slave in Kentucky form the 
mam interest of Mrs Beeohei Stowe’s novel " 'Dnole Tom’s Cabin.” On May 21, 
aged 46, James Shaw, an ex-shenff of London Bom In humble cucumstanoes, 
he became a prominent non mei chant at Owm Avon, in Glamorganshne. He was 
the authoi of a volume of paihamentary sketches entitled “The Silent Member," 
whioli atlracted considerable notice at the time of then pubhcation On May 24, 
at Sorrento, luigi Qargmleo, the foundei m his native town of the inladcl wood 
industry, which has become the somoo of great wealth to the dislnct On May 24, 
at Blaokheath, aged 71, Admiral Sir James Crawford Caffln, K C,B , son of 
William Oaffin, of the Boyal Laboratory, Woolwich He enteiedthe BoyalNavy m 
1827, and os midshipman on hoard H M S “ Cambrian ’’ was present at the battle 
of Navaimo, and was shortly afterwards wrecked in the same ship He com- 
manded H M S “ Penelope,’’ and subsequently H M S “ Hastmgs ’’ in the Baltic 
during the Onmean war, and held successively the posts of Naval Direotoi- 
Qeneral of Artillery, Vice president of the Oidmance Select Committee of the 
War Office, and Director of Stores in the Wni Depailment He was the author 
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of <1 work on naval gunnery On May 21, in London, aged 86, Henry Eobinion 
Montague, sixth Baron Bokeby , served at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, and com- 
manded a division m the Onmean oampaign, for which service he was made 
K 0 B and Commander of the Legion of Honour On May 26, m London, 
aged 81, Bev Pius Melia, D B Bom and educated at Borne, he became Pro 
fessor of Belles Lettres at the Jesuit College there After visiting many oountnes 
aa a missionary piiest he came to England in 1848, and to his persevering energy 
the erection of the Itahan Ohuroh in Hatton Garden was due As Almoner of 
the Italian Beneficent Society he sought to improve the condition of poor Italian 
immigrants He was the author of “The Origin, Persecution, and Doctrines of 
the Waldenses,” regarded by competent 3 iidges as the standard work on the subject 
On May 28, at Bainsbury, aged 61, Alexander Kennedy Isblster, M A., IL B , 
Dean of the College of Preceptors Though called to the Bax he did not follow 
the legal profession, but devoted himself to the cause of education For seven- 
teen yeaishe wasHead Master of the Stationers’ Company’s Schools, and for more 
than twenty years was the editor of the Eduoaiwnal Times On May 29, at 
Rheihhaltzhauaen, near Bibach, aged 73, Princess Marianna, only daughter of 
WiUiam I, King of the Netherlands, married in 1830 Prince Frederick Henry 
Albert of Prussia (died in 1872), from whom she was divorced in 1840 On 
May 31, at Bnghton, aged 62, Major-Genoial Burnaby, M P for North Leioester- 
shue The only son of the late Mr Edw\ n Burnaby, of Baggrave Hill, Leicester- 
shire, he was educated at Eton, and m 1848 entered the Grenadier Guards and 
served at Inkerman, and the siege of Sebastopol He was Brigadier- General of 
the Bntish Itahan Legion fiom 1866 to 1867 In 1880 he was elected Conserva- 
tive member for North Leicestershire m conjunction with Lord John Manners 
On May 31, at Pallas, aged 61, Anthony Francis Nugent, tenth Earl of West- 
meath , served m the Onmean campaign, and was present at the assault on the 
Redan batteries, June 18, 1866 „ 
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Sir Arthur E Kennedy, C B , 
G.C M G , died on June 8, off Aden, on 
his return from Queensland, of which 
he had ]ust resigned the governorship 
on account of failing health He was 
the fourth son of Hugh Kennedy of 
Oultra, county Down, bom m 1808 , 
educated at Trimty CoUege, Dublin, 
and entered the army m 1827 as Ensign 
in the 27th Foot , became Oaptam of 
the 68th Regiment in 1840, and retired 
from the army in 1848 During the 
Irish famine he served as an inspector 
under Sir John Biiigoyne’s Relief Com- 
mittee, and soon Steiwaids received 
his first appointment m the Colonial 
service as Governor of the Gambia, and 
afterwards of Sierra Leone in 1862 
From 1864 to 1862 he acted in the same 
capacity in Western Australia; was 
transferred to Vancouver’s Island in 
1863, where he Remained until 1867, 
when he was appomted Governoi of the 
West African Settlements, and retained 
the post for five years In 1872 he was 
appointed Governor and Commandei-m 
Chief of Hong Kong and its dependen- 
cies, and at the expiration of his term 
of service was transferred to Queens- 
land, the governorship of which he 
resigned a few weeks previous to his 


death He was created O.B. in 1862, 
knighted in 1867, and received G 0 M 0 
m 1871 In 1889 he married Georgiana, 
daughter of J Macartney, Esq 

Sir James Oarmiohael —Sir James 
B Oarmiohael, who was chairman of 
the first company that laid a submarine 
telegraph, died on June 7, at his lesidenoe 
in Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, aged 66. 
He was the eldest son of the late Sir 
James Oarmiohael-Smyth of Nutwood, 
Surrey, and was educated at the Char- 
terhouse and the Royal Mriitaiy CoUege, 
Sandhurst He succeeded his father as 
second baionet in 1838, and in 1841 
lesumed his family name of Carmichael 
only, by loyal licence, and in the same 
year manned Louisa Charlotte, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Butler He claimed the 
dormant title of Earl of Hyndford, in 
the Peerage of Scotland 

Sir George Bowyer,Bart —On June 7 
Sir George Bowyei, seventh baronet, 
was found dead m bed at biS chambers 
m King’s Bench Walk, Temple He was 
bom at Radley House, Abingdon, m 
1811 He was called to the Bai at the 
Middle Temple in 1839, was created an 
honorary M,A at Oxford the same year, 
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and was made D 0 L in 1848 He was 


appointed to tlie omoe of Reader at the 
Middle Temple in 1860 He was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Reading in 
July 1849 , but in July 1862 he was 
elected for Dundalk, which he repre- 
sented tiR December 1868, and m 1874 
he was returned for the county of Wex- 
ford, for which he sat till March 1880 
He became a convert to the Roman 
Cathohc faith m 1 860, and took on active 
part, m the autumn of that year, in 
defendmg the “ Papal Aggiession ’’ On 
that question he published a pamphlet 
entitled “The Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster and the New Hierarchy,” 
which went through several editions 
He was also the author of several legal 
works of reputation among otheis, 
" A Dissertation on the Statutes of the 
Italian Cities,” “ Commentaiies on the 
Constitutional Law of England," "Com 
ineiitanes on the Modem Civil Law,” 
" Oommentanes on Umveisal Public 
Law,” and "Readings before the Hon- 
ouiable Society of the Middle Temple ” 
He was a Knight of Malta and Grand 
Cross of the Pojjtifioal Order of St 
Gregory and of the Oonstantmian Order 
of St George He enjoyed two baronet- 
cies, the moie recent of which was de 
nved fiom his grandfathei, an admiial 
in the navy, who was created a baronet 
in 1794 for his gallant conduct in the 
victory achieved by Lord Howe on 
June 1, 1794 The older baionetoy was 
conferred on Mr Wilham Bowyer, who 
represented Berks in the fii'st two Par 
liaments after the Restoration 

Bishop Ooleaso — John WiUiam Oo 
lenso, D D , Bishop of Natal, was boin 
on January 24, 1814 His fathei was a 
gentleman who long held office undei 
the Duchy of Cornwall In 1886 Di 
Ooleuso giaduated as Second Wrangler 
and Second Smith’s Prizeman at St 
John’s College, Cambiidge, and became 
EeUow and assistant tutor of his college 
He was assistant master at Harrow 
School from 1838 till 1842 In the lattei 
yeai Dr Colenso was preferred to the 
rectory of Pomcett St Maiy, m the 
county of Norfolk, and on November 30, 
1863, he was appointed the first Bishop 
of Natal, in South Africa His writings 
were numerous and extended over a 
wide field His treatises on algebra and 
anthmetio had an extensive sale, and 
became text- books in schools and 
universities In addition to these, his 
mathematical works oompnse “ Miscel- 
laneous Examples in Algebia,”pubhshed 
111 1848, and “Plane Tkigonometiy,” m 
1861 In 1863 Dr Colenso published 
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his Srst lehgious work, “Village Ser- 
mons , ” and in 1866 an edition of “ The 
Communion Service with Selections 
from the writings of the Rev E D 
Mannce ” He also published in the 
latter year a work entitled “ Tea Weeks 
in Natal,” and in 1861 " A Tianslation 
of the Epistle to the Romans commented 
on from a Missionary pomt of view ” 
In 1862 appeared the first part of Dr 
Colenso’s controversial wntmgs on the 
Old Testament, which at once attracted 
a large amount of public attention He 
published m 1 862 the flist part of " The 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua cntio- 
ally exammed,” caUing m question the 
historical accuracy and Mosaic author- 
ship of those books This work was 
condemned as heietioal by small ma- 
jorities lU both Houses of Convocation 
of the Piovmce of Canterbury in 1864, 
and its author was declared to be de- 
posed fiom Ills see by his Metropohtan, 
the Bishop of Cape Town An appeal 
took place to the Privy Council, and in 
March 1866 the deposition was de- 
clared " null and void ” m law It was 
judicially declared that the Crown had 
no legal power to constitute a bishopno, 
or to confer coeicive junsdiotion within 
any colony posseesing an independent 
Legislature, and, inasmuch as the 
letteis patent puiporting to oieate the 
Sees of Cape Town and Natal were 
issued after these colonies had acquired 
Legislatures, the sees did not legally 
exist, and neither bishop possessed in 
law any junsdiotion whatever The 
bishops forming the council of the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund havmg, not- 
withstanding tins decision, refused to 
pay him his income, he appealed to the 
Court of Chancery, and the Mastei of 
the Bolls delivered an elaborate judg- 
ment on October 6, 1866, ordermg the 
payment in futuie of his income, and 
all arrears and interest, and deolanng 
that if his accusers had refused to pay 
his income on the ground of heretical 
teaching he should have felt it his duty 
to try that issue — an offer which they 
dechned to accept Bishop Colenso had 
many sympathiseis in England, and on 
August 26, 1866, a meeting of the sub- 
scnbeis to the “Colenso Fund” was 
held in the Fieemasoiis’ Tavern, when 
3,S00i was presented to him as a token 
of respect, on his leaving f oi his distant 
diocese In 1866 Di Colenso published 
a volume of “Natal Seimons,” besides 
seveial papeis on the contioveray he 
originated Among his othei works 
weie a Zulu Grammar, a Zulu Diction- 
ary, and a Zulu translation of the New 
Testament and other parts of the Bible 
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and Prayer Book, for the mstruotion of 
the Zulus The hnal result of the oppo- 
sition which Bishop Colenso met with 
was that the Anglican commumty at 
the Cape was divided mto two hostile 
camps Bishop Oolenso still remained 
the only Bishop of the Church of Bng 
land in Hatal, but the Bcv 'VVilham 
Kenneth Maoione was conseciated 
Bishop of Mairtzhuig for the Church of 
the Piovince of South Afiica at Cape 
Town on Juno 26, 1860 Towards the 
close of the year ISTl Bishop Colenso 
paid a visit to England in order to re- 
port to the Arohhishop of Canterbury 
the unwavermg attachment entertained 
by the members of the Church of Eng- 
land in the Cape Colony to the mother 
Church, to consult the heads of the 
Church as to the lelation of the diocese 
of Natal to the new see of Cape Town, 
and on other matters During his stay 
in this country Dr Oolenso was inhib- 
ited fiom pleaching m then respective 
dioceses by the Bishops of London, Ox- 
ford, and Linoobi At the same time 
he pleaded before the Secietaiy of the 
Colonies and the other memheis of the 
Government the cause of Langahbele, 
a Zulu chief, who had been dispossessed 
of his teiritory and earned off as a 
prisoner to Cape Town From that 
time forward Bishop Colenso was fore 
most in advocating the cause of the 
natives against the oppression of the 
Boers, and the encroaching pohey of 
the Cape ofloials In the war which 
ooounecl in the Transvaal Bishop Oo- 
lenso took up the opposite side to that 
espoused hy Sir Baitle Frere, and fol 
lowed hy the Home Government , but, 
in spite of the obstacles thrown m his 
way, he endeavoured to maintain the 
character of a peace-makei thioughont 
the war and its subsequent negotiations 
The captive Oetewayo appealed to the 
Bishop of Natal to place his case before 
the English pubhc, and it was in gient 
measnie owing to the bishop’s eftoits 
that Oetawayo was allowed to come to 
England to plead lus own cause with 
the Ministry, thereby ultimately ob- 
taining his fieedom Although looked 
upon with disfavoni by a section of the 
colonists m South Afiioa, Bishop Co- 
lenao was regarded by all the native 
tnhes as their heat friend and protector, 
Whilst, even amongst the white popnla 
tion, he had gamed over to his more 
humane and Christian policy towards 
Zulus, Kaffirs, and other aboriginals a 
number of the most thoughtful colonial 
legislators and their supporters For 
some time Bishop Oolenso had been 
suffeiing from the trying effects of the 


climate, hut had deferred to take the 
rest he so much needed, thinking the 
state of affairs too full of peril for 
the native populations, who looked to 
him to protect then interests He suc- 
cimihed at last quite suddenly, worn out 
in body but vigorous in mind, at his 
residence, Bishopstown, on June 20 
The more recent works of the Bishop 
are “ The New Bible Commentary by 
Bishops and other Clergy of the Angh- 
oaii Church Ontically Examined,” 1871 , 
“ The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua 
Ontically Examined,” Part VI , 1872 , 
and “ Lectures on the Pentateuch and 
the Moabite Stone,” 1873, 

Sir William Knollys was boin on 
August 1, 1767, and was the eldest son 
of the late General Williani KnoUys, 
who foi many years held the title of 
Eailof Banbury, and m his early youth 
Sir Williani bore the title of Viscount 
Wallingford He was educated at 
Hallow, and he commenced his mih- 
taiy career as a cadet at the Eoyal 
Military College of SancUiuist It was 
while he was undergoing Ins education 
there that, the Committee of Privileges 
of the Ilonse of Loids havmg decided 
agamst Ins father’s claim to the title of 
Earl of Banbmy, Sii William had to 
drop that which he had hitherto 
home The oider-book of Sandhurst 
College contains the following note ~ 
“ Gentleman Cadet Viscount Walhng 
ford will henceforth be designated as 
Gentleman Cadet KnoUys , ’’ and it 
was from the leading of this oidei on 
paiade that Sir William first learnt 
that the House of Lords had decided 
agamst his father's claim to the title 
and estates of the earldom of Banhuiy 
The Banhiuy peeioge case came 
before the House of Lords for the last 
time in 1 813 The case was this —In 
1626 Charles I advanced Bu WiUiam 
KnoUys, Viscount WaUmgfoid, to the 
lank of Bail of Banhuiy, with pieoed- 
ence anterior to the date of creation, 
on the ground that the honoiii and 
promotion had been inadvertently 
postponed To this the peers demiined, 
urging that the step was unconstitu- 
tional Charles I, however, begged 
them to aoqiuesoe, on the gioiind that 
the Earl of Banbury was old and child- 
less, and on the promise that there 
should he no further exercise of a 
similar power The peers reluctantly 
acquiesced On the death of the first 
Earl the title was claimed In succession 
hy his two sons, whose existence, not- 
withstanding Charles’s message, had 
been previously known to many of tlie 
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peeis Their legitimacy was, however, 
disputed on account of Loid Banbury’s 
age, which, it was uiged, precluded 
the possihihty of his bemg their father 
The civil war breaking out, the case 
remained in abeyance, but on the 
Eestoration the nommal holder of the 
title took hid place m the House of 
Lords, the peers protesting In 1692 
Charles Bail of Banhiuy killed his 
brother-in-law m a duel, and was tned 
before the King’s Bench foi murder as 
“ Charles KnoUys ” He, however, 
urged rmsnomei, as he was ‘‘ Bail of 
Banbuiy,” and his plea was adimtted 
The case came Anally before the House 
of Lords m 1806-13, and by amajoiitj 
of 8, composed chiefly of Bishops, it 
was decided that the petitioner had 
not made out his case From that date 
General Knollya and his son dropped 
respectively then titles of “Bari of 
Banbury” and “Viscount Wallingfoid ” 
In December 1813 Wilham Knollys 
joined his father’s old rhgiment, the 
Soots FusiUei Guards, and at once pro 
ceeded m company with a diaft to the 
headquaiters of,,the regiment, then 
serving m Spam On the first night of 
his joining his regiment, though only 
16 yeais"of ago, he was detailed foi 
picket duty, and, being shown round 
the outposts by Colonel ■Woodford(af ter- 
wards Field-Maishal Sir Alex Wood- 
ford), he came upon n naiiow lane on 
one side of which were the BiigUah, 
and on the other, withm a few yards’ 
distance, the French sentmels The 
young ensign asked the Colonel why it 
was that they did not fire upon one 
another He was told that it had been 
aiianged that, piovided the ground 
was not infi uiged, the sentiies were not 
to molest one another Accompanying 
his legiment, he crossed the Bidassoa, 
and subsequently the Aidour On the 
occasion of the crossing of the latter 
nver a remarkable inoideiit took place 
flVo companies of the Guards had 
pushed across in boats as an advance 
guard, and, the nver becoming swollen, 
it was found impossible to reinforce 
them They were attacked by an 
entire bngade of the Fiench, and 
then wholesale destmotion seemed 
inevitable, when as a last resource a 
rocket battery was brought up and 
opened fire upon the enemy with such 
remarkable success that the Fiench 
retired leaving a number of dead on 
the field The Soots Fusihers took 
part in the mvestment of Bayonne, 
which formed the last military incident 
of the Peninsular war, and Ensign 
KnoUys was present at the lepulse of 


the sortie, m which 800 English were 
killed and wounded At this place 
the boundary between the two hostile 
armies was indicated only by a narrow 
stream, and Ensign Knollys found the 
greatest difflculty in oairying out the 
stringent oiders which had been issued 
forbiddmg the English sentiies frater- 
mzmg with the Fiench on the other 
side Durmg the action, in the dark- 
ness and confusion, he became separated 
from his men, and he had a narrow 
escape, for two French Grenadieia, 
seeing him alone, jumped mto the 
trench and seized him, but hia activity 
enabled him to escape from them On 
letuming to the camp, which had been 
foi a short time in the hands of the 
enemy, he found his tent had been 
plundered and aU his effects re- 
moved Duimg the peace which 
followed immediately after the sortie of 
Bayonne he returned to England with 
ins battalion, which, though seut to 
take part m the Waterloo campaign, 
was despatched to Pans to leinforoe 
the army of occupation there While 
m Pans Sir William often mounted 
guaid at the Palais Eoyal and Luxem> 
buig When on duty one day at the 
lattei he heard the shaip rattle of 
musketry, and, inquiring what had 
ocouned, he was informed that Marshal 
Hey had just been shot 

On returning to England he be- 
came adjutant of his battalion, which 
he subsequently commanded. In 1861 
he was made Governor of Guernsey, 
and in 1866 he was appointed to the 
command of the division then forming 
at Aldeishot, and under his super- 
vision the camp there was orgaiuzed 
From April 1861 to July 1862 he was 
Vice-piesident of the Oounoil of 
Military Education, and he resigned 
that appointment to enter the service 
of the Prmoe of Wales as his Treasuiei 
and OomptioUer of the Household. In 
1877 he received from the Queen the 
appomtment of Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Eod, and he became Groom 
of the Stole of the Prince of Wales A 
few days before he died he was 
gazetted, in succession to Loid Eodney, 
Colonel of the Soots Guards, the regi- 
ment in which his father had served, 
and which he himself had entered 
70 years hefoie The honoui thus 
conferied upon him he highly appre 
ciated, and when it was offered to him 
be IB reported to have deolaicd that he 
preferred it to the peerage which as a 
youth he had lost He died on the 
28rd at his official residence in the 
House of Loids 
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General Sir Edvard Sabine, K 0 B , 
was born in Dublin, Ootobei 14, 1788, 
oi an old family, said to have come 
ongmaJly from Italy, but latterly to 
have been settled in Normandy His 
father was Mr Joseph Sabine, of Tewin 
House, Herts He was educated at the 
Boyal Mihtary Colleges of Marlow and 
Woolwich, and obtamed his fust com- 
mission in the Artillery, December 22, 
1803, receiving his captaincy in 1813 
He did not, however, see much active 
aeivioe, the mam incident of his mih- 
tary oareei being in connection with 
the campaign agamst the Hmted States 
(1813-16), when.m 1814, he commanded 
the batteries at the siege of Noit Erie 
He was also on active duty in Ireland 
for some time dmmg the disturbances 
of half a century ago (1830) Sabine 
was made Lieutenant-colonel in 1841, 
Colonel ten yeai-s later. Lieutenant Ge- 
neral in 1869, retinng with the rank of 
General in 1874 At a very early period 
of his career his interest was enhsted 
in physical science, and especially in 
the subject of terrestiial magnetism 
Dnnng the American campaign he 
distinguished himself by exceeding his 
orders, in one instance taking, in the 
winter, a 24 pound howitzer, uistead of 
a 4 poundei, into a block-honse which 
he expected to have to defend in the 
spring In the spring, when the attack 
ing force, a body of imlitia under a 
Colonel WiHiamson, came within range, 
three or four rounds of shrapneU from 
the heavy gun put them to flight, and 
Colonel WiBiamson was obliged to lead 
his men back Ihe result was so bril- 
liant that no notice was taken of his 
di sobedienoe On the conclusion of the 
war he was appomted, on the recom- 
mendation of the president and council 
of the Boyal Society, astionomer of 
the first expedition in seaich of the 
Noitb-West Passage, VIZ the expedition 
commanded by Sir John Boss, in 1818, 
and on the return of that expedition 
accompanied the second expedition of 
1819-30, commanded by Sii Edward 
Parry, m the same capacity In 1821- 
22 he was employed by her Majesty’s 
Government in conducting a senes of 
pendulum experiments for determining 
the figure of the earth, at several sta 
tions at or near the Eqnatoi on the 
coasts of Afnoa and Ameiica, in her 
Majesty’s ship Pheammt, and in the 
following year, 1828, proceeded. In her 
Majesty’s ship Onper, to extend the 
senes to Greenland, Spitzbergen, and 
Norway In 1824 he was employed in 
puhlishmg the results of these experi- 
ments fii 1826 he was appointed with 


Sir John Hei sohelthe Bntishmembers of 
a joint oommissioii between the Frenoh 
and Bnghsh Governments to determine 
the precise difierence of longitudes 
between the Observatories of Pans and 
Greenwich, by means of locket signals 
Li 1827 he was engaged in ascertam- 
ing by direct obseivatiou the difileieuoe 
in the length of the seconds pendulum 
at Pans and Greenwich, and of the 
magnetic foice of the eaith at the 
same stations For many yeais after 
this, in order to verify his theories and 
complete his knowledge, he earned on 
by himself a vast senes of observations, 
both in terrestiial magnetism and on 
the acceleration of the pendulum in 
difireient latitudes in aU parts of the 
globe, from the Equator to the Aiotio 
Ciicla The results of these observa- 
tions and of the experiments he made 
at the Royal Obseivatoiy and else- 
where weie regularly oommumoated 
to the Boyal Society and to the Biitish 
Association, and gave a great impulse to 
systematic obseivations m these direc- 
tions To tho former he can have con- 
tributed not less than forty papers, 
many of them of gieat length, and 
embracing many pages of the most 
elaborate oalonlations So® early as 
1822, for example, we find him giving 
the Bakeiian Lecture of the Boyal 
Society, “ On the experiments to detei- 
mlne the amount of dip of the mog- 
netio needle in London in 1821 ” Next 
year he had a paper which mnst have 
been one of the eailiest dealing with 
the temperature of the ocean depths, 
describing obseivations made in the 
Caribbean Sea In 1828 he brought be- 
fore the Society the ratio of magnetic 
force m Paris and in London, and the 
differences of the seconds pendulum in 
the two cities In 1836 and 1837 he 
presented to the Bntish Association an 
account of a magnetic suivey of the 
Bntiah Islands, and a lepoit of the 
vaiiations of the magnetic foloe in 
diffeiant paits of the globe Again, in 
1840, he again dealt with the gientsub 
jectof teiiestiial magnetism, extending 
and giving precision to onr knowledge 
of the vastly important question of the 
lines of deohnation and intensity on 
the surface of the earth Thirty-two 
years later Sabine was wo-rking in the 
same dueotlon, and in 1872 he road at 
a meeting of tho Royal Society his 
thirteenth contribution on the subject 
of terrestrial magnetism 

An immediate result of his earlier 
reports was that Captain James Ross 
Was m 1838 sent in command of the 
Srebw and Tervo^, to make a m'^gnetic 
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survey of the Antartio regions, and to 
plant, on his -way, three magnetical 
and meteorological ohservatories at 
St Helena, the Oape, and Van Die- 
men’s Land His indefatigable energy 
and enthusiastic zeal gave rise to a 
senes of observations in all our colo- 
nies and all ovei the globe as well as 
at home, the results of which com- 
pletely changed the aspect of this vast 
department of science The oolonlol 
observatories were foi many years 
under the guidance of Sabine, and he 
reduced and published the results ob- 
tained at them, as well as those of a 
general magnetic survey of the globe, 
begun at that period under the direc- 
tion of the Admiralty Indeed, the firm 
foundations on which the science of ter- 
restrial magnetism have been based, and 
the vast advances made in its study in 
recent years, may be mainly attributed 
to Sabine’s exertions, Among othei re- 
lations, for example, he did much to 
establish were those between certain 
magnetic phenomena and sun-spots, and 
the influence of the magnetic action 
of the sun and ^oon on the earth 
Scarcely less important were the pen- 
dulum experiments which he made in 
various p*rts of the globe, to which, 
combined with those of others, we owe 
om present conceptions of the exact 
figure of the earth, not to mention the 
practical results Sabine was elected 
to the Royal Society as early as 1818, 
was Vioe-piesident in 1860, and suc- 
ceeded the late Sir Benjamin Brodie 
in the presidency in 1861 He held 
the latter post for many years, and so 
late as 1870 he presided at one of the 
most brilliant of the Royal Society’s 
oonvarsaziom He resigned in the follow- 
ing year, however, and m 1879 he lost 
the accomplished and oongemal wife 
whom he had married upwards of half 
a century before She herself was the 
translator of Humboldt’s “Cosmos,” 
which Su Edward edited in 1849-68 
He was for many years an active asso- 
ciate of the British Association, at 
whose meetings some of his most im- 
portant papers were read, was its gene- 
ral secretary twenty-one years, and the 
presidential chair of which he filled in 
1863 He was a member of the Royal 
Commission to inquire into the stan 
dards of weights and measuies (1868), 
and was made a K 0 D in 1869 He 
had the Prussian oider pmir le mSnta, 
the Italian of SS Maurice and Lazaro, 
and the Brazilian of the Rose In 1821 
he received the Copley medal of the 
Royal Society, in 1826 the Lalande 
medal of the Distitute of Prance , and 


in 1829 the Royal medal of the Royal 
Society, He was elected honoiary or 
coriGspondmg member of many of the 
pimcipal academies and societies of 
Europe and America Up to the close 
of his long useful life he continued to 
mteiest himself m scientific subjects, 
retainmg his clearness of intellect until 
the very eve of his death, which took 
place at his house at East Sheen, on 
May 26, at the age of SB 

William Spottiswoode, P B S, — 
Wdliam Spottiswoode belonged to a 
very old Scottish family, which has 
pioduecd several notable men smce the 
time of the Archbishop of St Andrews 
in the 16fch and 17th centuries, while 
a branch of it has achieved in some of 
Its members considerable prominence 
In the Dinted States He was bom in 
London on January II, 1826, son of 
Andrew Spottiswoode, brother to the 
Land of Spottiswoode, and the then 
head of the pnntmg business After 
spending some time at Laleham, at a 
school kept by Mr Buckland, hi othei 
of Dean Bnckland, and a severe disoi- 
plinarlan, young Spottiswoode was sent 
to Eton, where, however, he stayed only 
a short time , he and his brother having 
attempted some chemical experiments 
(m which detonation played aproiqinant 
part) at a time when science had no 
place m oui pnhhc schools No blame, 
however, it is admitted, was attached 
to the brothers, who weie transferied 
to Haiiow, then under the rule of the 
present Bishop of London Heie 
WiUlam Spottiswoode had the leputa 
tion of bemg studious and thoughtful, 
and, after a stay of three yeais, enteied 
Balhol College, Oxford, m 1842, having 
obtained at Harrow a Lyon Soholai- 
ship In 1846 Spottiswoode took a 
fiist-dasB in mathematics, winning in 
1846 the Jumoi and m 1847 the Senior 
Dniversity Mathematical Scholarships 
Although on quittmg college he entered 
upon the active management of the 
business of the Queen’s Printers, re- 
signed to him by his father, still he 
gave lectures for a term or two at 
BaUiol, and ten years later was 
Examiner In the Mathematical schools 
Mr Spottiswoode was nearly as good a 
hngulst as he was a mathematician, and 
so aocomphshed an Onental scholar 
was he that he Was urged to undertake 
an edition of a great work on Indian 
Astronomy, on which he contributed a 
paper to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Socaoty During the 36 years that 
elapsed after ^ Mi Spottiswoode left 
college Ms life* was an unusually busy 
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one From the outset he took wi ae 
tive part in the management of the 
printing business, while a meie hst of 
the subjects on which he wiote papers 
and made researches would fill consider- 
able space In 1866 he made a journey 
in Eastern Eussia, the narrative of 
which (“A Taiantasse Journey through 
Eastern Eussia in the autumn of 1866,’’ 
Longmans, 1867) is even yet mterest- 
lug to the thoughful re^er, and in 
186CI, he, in company with a brother 
and sister, travelled through Croatia 
and Hungary Mr Epottiswoode’s 
eaihest scientific work consisted, of five 
quarto pamphlets, published m 184T, 
under the title of “ Meditationes Analy- 
tlo»,” and since then scaioely a year 
passed without a contilbutaonfrom him 
to one 01 other of the branches of 
science in which he was mteiested 
Many of these papers appealed only to 
specialists, and dealt with abstruse 
mathematics, but in these, as m his 
more purely physical work, fellow- 
students, both in this country and 
abioad, a dmi t he showed an intellect 
not only of the highest tiaining, but of 
rare clearness, penetration, and even 
on^ahty His pnncipal researches 
in physics weie in oonneotion with tho 
exquisite phenomena of polarization, 
and hiB work, both as an investigator 
and expounder, takes the highest rank 
While the great bulk of Mr Spottis- 
woode’s researches was given to the 
scientific world through the medium of 
the Eoyal Society and such journals as 


the Philotojtlitml his maii}- 

sidedness found outlets through othei 
channels To the Geographical Society 
he lead an Important paperon “Typical 
Mountain Eanges, an application of the 
Oaloulus of Physical Geography , to 
the Musical Society, a Lecture on 
“Beats and Combination Tones, ’’ and 
to the Astronomloai Society one on “ A 
Method of determining Longitude ’’ 
He received the degree of D C L from 
the University of Oxford The Pans 
Academy of Sciences made him a 
coiiesponding membei, while other 
foreign societies gave similar evidence 
of the estimate in which they held him. 
Finally, in 1879, he was chosen to the 
highest honour which science in this 
oonntiy has to bestow — the Presidency 
of tho Eoyal Society Mi Spottiswoode’s 
relations with the workmen in his laige 
establishment were of the best and 
fnendliest, and they weie not backward 
in showing the esteem in which he was 
held by them His death was felt 
as a grievous loss in many quarters, 
most of all among that wide oirolo to 
whom he was endeaj^d as a true and 
evei-sympathetio fnend In 1861 he 
married tho eldest daughtei of the late 
Ml WiUiam Urquhart Arbutbnot, a 
distinguished member of the Indian 
Council He died, after a oomparatively 
shoit illness, on June 27, aged only 68 
years, and by the generaUy expressed 
deaue of the scientific world was in- 
terred m Westminster Abbey 


To this month also belong the foUowing — On June 1, at Fretheine Eeotory, 
Gloucestershire, aged 66, Bev. Sir William Lionel Darell, fourth Baronet On 
June 1, at St Leonaids-on-Sea, Mrs Mary Margaret Heaton, born at Keymer 
Nearly related to Douglas Jetrold and to Laman Blanchard, she was known as 
the oompEer of several popular works on subjects connected with art, in- 
cluding the “Life of Albert Diirer,” “Works of Bn D WiUae,” &c On June 2, 
at Eome, aged 60, Albert Mano, one of the most prominent figures of the Italian 
Bepubhoan party, and one of Ganbaldi’s most trusted aides de camp He was 
the head of a distmguished family m Femce, and had been educated for the Bar 
He fought under Manin In 1848 In the expedition to Sicily he was chosen to 
oiganize the Military CoEege which Garibaldi estabbshed on his amval there, 
and be took part m the triumphal maioh on Naples His writings are numerous, 
and he edited the Eoman journal La Zcga, He maintained the cause of Italia 
Irredenta, foi which he was sentenced to a fine and impiisonment, which however 
was not earned out On June 2, at Leyden, aged 68, Eeinhart Dozy, Professor 
at the University, a disoipbned Oriental scholar, the chief task of whose Efe 
had been to mvestigate Spanish Arabian history On June 6, at Vienna, Dr 
Saokinson, the hnest writer of Hebrew in hia day , for twenty years engaged on 
a Hebrew Version of the New Testament, making meanwhile tianslations from 
Shakespeare and MEton mto Hebrew On June 6, in London, aged 73, George 
H Kent, pne of the last of the old school of leporteis associated with Charles 
Dickens on the Mammg Glirmnole, and sub-edited the ^\Aa/g Tories under 
S Kemble Chapman He reported the first University boat-race, and was one of 
the eaihest polioe-oouit reporters On June 8, aged 84, Francis Bedford, distin- 
guished as a bookbinder of artistic ment On June 8, at Portlol, aged 69, 
Alexander Qastellam He took an activb part in the revolutio’ ary movement m 
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Borne in 1848. Deeply implioated in the conspiiacy of 1862, he was impnsoned 
in the Oastle of St, Angelo, but, snccessMly feigning' macLness, was libeiated and 
sent out of the Pontifical States From that time ha derated himself to anti* 
qnaiian pursuits, and ohiefly to making oollectione, in which he dealt laigely 
His knowledge of these matters was profound, and his opinions carried the 
■weight of undoubted authority In pohtlcs he was an extreme Bepublioan, and 
was president of the Society of the Eights of Man On June 18, at Berlm, aged 
66, Julius Hoppe One of the most influential members of the Oential Com- 
mittee of the Progressist part^, he had been eaily attracted to the study of 
political questions, and was expelled fiom Beilin for his share m the events of 
1848. On June 24, Sir James Ooohrane, K B., son of Thomas Ooobiane, Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, Nova Scotia, admitted to the Inner Temple 4818, 
oaUed to the Eai 1829, appomted Chief Justice of Gibraltar in 1841, a post he 
held for thirty-six years, letmng in 1877 On June 26, at Glenesk, Aberdeenshire, 
aged 74, Captain Parquhar A Fellow of the Eoyal College of Suigaons, London, 
ha was for eleven years surgeon to the British Consulate at Aleiandna, where he 
organised an hospital foi the garrison for Mehemet All, fiom whom he received 
the title of Bey Durmg the Crimean War Captain Farquhar organized the 
hospitals at Balaclava and Sinope, and was piesent at the fall of Sebastopol 
In the latei years of his life he was a Captain of the Eoyal Abeideenslnre High- 
landers On June 28, aged 47, Henry Predenck Tnrle, son of the well-known 
organist of Westminstei Abbey, and editor of JVbtes cm^ Queiiet On June 28, 
at Berhn, aged 98, Baron John Henry Sohroder So early as the battle of Lelpsio 
he was already chief of the banking house afterwards -well known in Hamburg, 
London, and Liverpool His benevolence was equal to his great wealth, and 
he was called the German Peabody On June 28, at Florence, Ds Pahris, a 
distinguished ItaEan architect, who had just completed the new front to the 
Cathedral in Ploigpoe, 
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The Duke of Marlborough, H.G 
— John Winston Spencer OhurohiU, 
seventh Duke of Maalborough, Mar- 
uess of Blandford, Dorset, lari of 
undeilaad, and of Marlborough, Wilts, 
Baron Spencer of Wormleighton, War 
■wiokshue, and Churchill of Sandiidge, 
Herts, m the peerage of England, K G , 
and Pnnoe of Mindelheim, in Suabia, 
of the Holy Eoman Empire, was born 
at Gaiboldisham-hall, Norfolk, on June 
2,1822 He was the eldest son of George, 
sixth Duke, by marnage with Lady 
Jane Stewart, eldest daughter of 
George, eighth Earl of Galloway He 
was educated at Eton, where he had 
among his schoolfellows the future 
Dukes of Buckingham and Beaufort, 
and Lords Harewood, Nelson, and Kim- 
berley Fiom Eton he went to Onel 
College, Oxford As Marquess of 
Blandfoid he sat in the House of Com- 
mons, as the successor of Sii Fredenok 
Thesiger m the representation of Wood 
stock, from April 1844 till April 1846, 
when he accepted the OhUtem Hun- 
dreds, “m oonsequenoe of having 
supported Sir Eobert Peel's Free Trade 
measures without the conourrenoe of 
the Duke of Marlboiough, whose in- 


fluence at Woodstock was paramount ” 
He was, however, again returned for 
that constituency, -without opposition, 
at the general eleotion in 1847 He 
stood an unsnocessfnl contest for Mid- 
dlesex m 1862, but took bis seat for 
Woodstock, and retained it tiU his 
accession to the family honouis on the 
death of his fatliei, in July 1867 

The Duke held a prominent position 
m moie than one Conservative Cabinet, 
but peihaps his name wUI be held 
longest m remembrance as the author 
of the Aot which he helped to pass as 
Lord Blandford, and which bears his 
name, for the purpoae of sfeengthemng 
the Established Church in our large 
towns by tho subdivision of extensive 
polishes and the erection of smaller 
vicarages or incumbencies In 1866 he 
was appointed Lord Btewaid of her 
Majesty’s Household, and in March of 
the following year he took office as Lord 
President of the Council in Mi Dis- 
raeli’s Administration In 1 874 he was 
ofBeied but declined the Yiceioyalty of 
Ireland In December 1876, however, 
ho succeeded the Duke of Aberoorn as 
Loid Lieutenant, which post he filled 
with distinction and abihty down to 
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the lesignation of Lord Beaconsfield'a 
Ministry in 1880 It was to the Dirke 
of Marlborough that Lord Beaconsfield 
addressed the famous letter in which he 
announced the dissolution of the last 
Parliament, and appealed to the con- 
stituencies to give him a fiesh lease of 
power In 1843 he was appomted a 
Lieutenant in the 1st Oxfordshire 
Yeomanry, and in 1867 he succeeded his 
fathei as Lord Lieutenant of Oxford 
shire* The Duke married m 1843 Lady 
Frances Anne Emily Vane, eldest 
daughter of Charles William, third 
Marquess of Londonderry, by whom he 
left surviving issue two sons and six 
daughters His death, caused by 
angina peotoiis, was quite sudden and 
unexpected He had gone to bed m 
apparently good health, but his valet, 
on entering his room the following 
mornmg (July 6), found him lying dead 
upon the floor 

The Dean of Exeter —Archibald 
Boyd was born in Londonderry, and 
educated m that city He entered at 
Trinity College, Dublin, graduated B A 
in 1826, MA in 1812, BD andDD 
in 1868 , was ordained Deacon by the 
Bishop of Deny In 1828, and Piiest bj 
the Bishop of Raphoe m 1829 , he was 
Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, 
Cheltenham, from 1842 to 1869, and 
Vioai of Paddington from 1869 to 1867 , 
from 1867 to 1867 he was an Hon 
Canon of Gloucester Cathedral, in 
1887, upon the resignation of the late 
Viscount Midleton, Canon Boyd was 
appomted by Lord Derby Doan of 
Exeter He had at that time acquired 
a high reputation as a preacher and 
theologian, and his appomtment was 
received with general satisfaction by 
the Bvangehcal party, of which he was 
one of the ablest leaders He had been 
for nearly thirty years a volummous 
author on religious and theological 
subieots, sonfe of his works being so 
highly esteemed as to rank as text- 
books m the lists supphed by bishops’ 
examining chaplains , hut his literary 
activity, to a great extent, oeased upon 
his attammg his new dignity He was 
prmcipal opponent of the reredos, the 
erection of which in Exeter cathedral 
gave rise to so much htigation Amongst 
the work done by the Dean outside the 
Church was the clearmg out of Bon- 
viUe’s almshouses m Catherine street, 
Exeter, and the transfer of the inmates 
to new houses, erected by his wife, near 
St. Matthew’s Church, Newtown He 
died at the Deanery, on July 11, in his 
88th year 


E B Eastwiok, 0 B — Edwaid Back 
house Eastwick, 0 B , the distinguished 
Oriental scholar, who died at Ventnor 
on the 16th inst , was born in 1814, and 
was educated at Ohaiteihouse and at 
Balliol College, Oxford In 1836 ha 
went to Bombay as a cadet of infantry, 
where he at once devoted himself to 
the study of Oriental languages, and in 
a few years passed examinations in 
Hindustani, Mardthl, Persian, Guja- 
rfltl, and Kanaiese, obtaining the re- 
wards for high proficiency He served 
a short time m the political depaitment 
m Kattywar, and in Dpper Soinde In 
1843 he translated the Persian “ Kessahi 
Sanjto,” 01 “ History of the Arrival of 
the Paisees m India," also "The 
Zeitusht NAmad,” or ‘‘Life of Zoio- 
aster ” He published a “ Smdhi Vooa- 
bulaiy,” and various papeis in the 
“ Transactions of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society ’’ His health failing, he took up 
his residence at Frankfort, where he 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
German language, and translated Sohil- 
lei’s “Eevolt of the Netherlands ’’ and 
Bopp’s ‘‘Oomparativ,e Giammar " In 
1846 Ml Eastwiok was appointed pro- 
fessor of Hindustani, at Hailey bury 
Two yeais later he published ts Hindus- 
tani Grammar, and in subsequent yeaw 
a new edition of the “ GuhstAn ” and 
a tianslation of the same woik in prose 
and verse, also translations of the 
“ Presu SagAr," of the “ Baghuo Bahar," 
and of the " Anwari Suhaili " In 1861 
he was elected a Fellow of the Eoyal 
Society In 1867 and 1868 he edited 
‘‘ The Autobiogiaphy of LAtfuEah,’’ 
and wrote vanous articles in the 8th 
edition of the " Enoyolopsedia Bntan- 
nioa" on Oude, Persia, the Punjab, 
&o He also edited for the Bible 
Society the Book of Genesis in the 
Dakham language In 1869 he was 
appointed to the pohtioal department 
m the Indian Office In 1860 he was 
called to the Bai at the Middle Temple, 
and also made Secretary of Legation at 
the Court of Persia He returned to 
England in 1863, in the same year 
pubhshing “ The Journal of a Dipio- 
mate ’’ In 1864 he went to Venezuela 
as Commissioner for settling a loan to 
that Government In 1866 Lord Oran- 
borne, the Secretary of State foi India, 
nommated him his private secretary, 
and he obtained the civil companion- 
ship of the Bath In 1867 he went 
again on a mission to Venezuela, and 
on his return, at the request of Charles 
Dickens, wrote in All ike Year Mound 
“ Sketches of Life m a South American 
Eepubllo," These papers were after- 
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waids Tspubllslieil in a sspaxate volume 
In 1868 he -wag elected member foi 
Penihyn and Falmouth, on the Con- 
seivative aide, and gat in the House of 
Commons until 1871 In 1875 he re- 
ceived the deg] ee of M A , with the 
franchise, from the Univeisity of Ox- 
ford, “ as a slight recognition of dis- 
tinguished services ” At various periods 
he wrote for Mr Murray handbooks for 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the 
Punjab In 1878 hepublished the first 
volume of the “ KaisarnAmah-i-Hind,” 
“ The Lay of the Empress,” dedicated 
by permission to the Queen, the second 
1 olume of which appeared in 1 882 He 
married, in 1817, Eosina, danghtei of 
James Hiintei, of Hafton, Argyllsluie, 
leaving one son and six daughters 

John 'Wliyte-lffelville, of Bennochy 
and Strathkinness, Convener of the 
county of Fife, died at Ins estate, 
Mount Melville, near St Andrews, on 
July 16, in the 87th year of his age, and 
for nearly 60 years had been closely 
associated with Fifeshire Mr Whyte- 
Mel villa was marrieiilto Lady Catherine, 
youngest daughter of the fifth Duke of 
Leeds, by whom he had a son and two 
daughters '♦Lady Catherine predeceased 
Inm m December 1878, her death being 
acoelei-ated by the death of their son, 
the late Major 'Whyte-Melville, the 
distinguished novelist, who was lulled 
in the hunting-field Mr Whyte-Mel- 
ville was a keen golfer, and was the 
oldest member of the Eoyal and Ancient 
Golf Club of St Andrews, having joined 
the olnb in 1816 He occupied the 
captamoy of the olnb in 1828, and was 
oaptam-elect foi the ensiung year Ho 
also acted in the same capacity as 
deputy for the Prince of Wales On the 
occasion of the visit of the Duke of 
Albany to St Andrews as captain of 
the Boyal and Anoient, Mr Whyte- 
Melville entertained him as his guest 
He was an enthusiastic Freemason, was 
Provincial Grand Master for Fife, and 
occupied the position of Grand Master 
for Scotland from 1861 to 1866 He 
was deputy-lientenant of the county, 
and was assessor to the Duke of Argyll, 
Chancellor of St Andiews University, 
and in that capacity had a seat in the 
Hmversity Court In politics Mr 
Whyte-Melville was a Conservative 

General Sir Thomas Seed, G C B , 

Colonel of the 1st Battalion Essex (late 
44th) Beglment, died on July 21, at 
his residence, Baddesley Manor, Bom- 
sey, aged 86 He was a son of the late 
Mr Thomas Bead, of Dublin, by his 


marriage with Eliza, daughter of 
Colonel Sir Francis James Buchanan, 
and was horn m Dublin, m 1796 . Ho 
was educated at Sandhurst, and entered 
the Army in 1813 He served in the 
campaign of 1816, and was present at 
the battle of Waterloo In 1816 he 
commanded a biigade of the Army of 
the Sutlej, and was wounded and had a 
horse killed under him at the battle of 
Ferozeshah In 1867 he commanded 
and made the military disposition of 
the troops in the Punjab at the bieuk- 
ing out of the Mutiny, which lesulted 
in the tranquillity of that province and 
constituting it the base of opeiations 
against Delhi For these services ho 
received the “ entire approbation ” of 
the Commander-in-Olnef in India, and 
subsequently the acknowledgments of 
the Governor-General He was an 
nide-de-oamp to the Queen fiom 1841 
to 1864, and in 1858 he was appointed 
Colonel of the 41th Eegiment He 
became a lieutenant-general in the 
Army m 1860 and general in 1868, and 
retired in 1877 He was nominated! 
Kmght Commandei of the Order of the 
Bath in 1866, and promoted to Knight 
Grand Cross of that Order in 1876 Su 
Thomas Reed maiiied, m 1 836, Ehzabeth 
Jane, daughter of Air John Clayton, 
of Enfield Old-paik, Middlesex 

General Sir 'Williani Fenwick ■Wil- 
liams, of Kars, GOB, died on July 
26, at Garland’s Hotel, Suffolk street , 
Pall-mall He was the second son of 
Thomas Williams, Commissary-Qeneial 
and Barrack Mastei at Halifax, in Nova 
Sootia, by Maria, his wife, daughter of 
Captain Thomas Walker The future 
general was horn at Annapolis, Nova 
Scotia, in December 1800 He was 
educated at the Eoyal Military Acor- 
demy, Woolwich, and entered the Eoyal 
Artillery as Second Lieutenant in 1826 
He became a Lieutenant In 1827, and 
was promoted to the rank of Captain in 
1840, from which year till 1843 he was 
employed in Turkey as British Com- 
missioner at tile conferences preceding 
the treaty signed at Brzeronm in 1847 
In 1848 he was appointed British Com- 
missioner foi the settlement of the 
Turoo-Persian boundary, and received 
the brevet rank of Colonel in that year 
for his mihtary and diplomatic sei vices 
In 1862 he was nominated a Companion 
of the Order of the Bath (Civil Divi- 
sion) In 1864, while the British Army 
was at Varna, he was appointed British 
Commissioner with the Turkish forces, 
and in December*of the following year 
he received the local rank of Bngadier 
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Geneml, He waa glaated a pension of 
1,0007 a yeai for life, and received the 
honour of a Baronetcy, the Tiutish 
Ordei of the Medjidie of the Fiiat 
Class, the freedom of the City of Lon- 
don and a swoid, and the honoraiy 
degree of D G L from Oxford TTnivei- 
siti, foi hi3 gallant defence of Eais 
against the Kussians in 1866 The 
story of the siege and of the seiviees 
of General WiUiams and his “small 
hand of heroes ” is one that will always 
occupy a piominent place in the le 
cords of British valour The piinoipal 
episode of the siege was the battle of 
September 29, 1866, when Mouravieff's 
army was repulsed by the Turks and 
diiven from the field But reinforce- 
ments failed to arrive, and General 
■Williams and his gairison, aftei suffer- 
ing the direst privations of war, ware 
compelled to capitulate on terms winch 
reflected gieathonqui on the magnanim- 


ity of the Enssian general In 186C 
he was nominated a Kmght Com- 
mander of the Oidei of the Bath 
(Military Division), and he was pio- 
moted to be a Kmght Giand Cioss of 
that Oidei in 1871 Ho was Com- 
mandant of the gairison at 'Woolwich 
fiom 1866 to 1860 , was appointed to 
command the British forces in Canada 
in the latter year, and in 1866 was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor of tlio 
province of Nova Scotia, a post which 
ha hold till 1869. Krom 1870 to 1876 
ho was Qovernoi of Gibialtar In 1881 
he was appointed Constable of the 
Tower of Londoil, but resigned shortly 
after Sir Wilham was appointed 
Colonel Commandant of the Boyal 
Artillery in 1861 He became Majoi- 
Geneial in 1866, Lieutenant Qencial in 
1861, and full Geneialin 1868 Sir Wil- 
liam K Willmma sat in Pai Lament ns 
member for Caine fiom 1866 till 1869 


Duiing the month the following deaths also took place — On July 1, aged 83, 
John Baptist Purcell, Catholic Bishop of Cincinnati , born and educated in 
Ireland, but eaily in life emigrated to America, where he distinguished himself 
by Ins zeal On July 4, aged 66, John Vf Gooch Spioer, of §,pye Park, WiHshiio, 
some time a Captain m the 9th Lancers and 3id Dragoon Guards On July 6, at 
Forfar, aged 64, Captain the Honourable John Carnegie, BN,, PBS Tbe son of 
the late four James Cainegie, sixth baionet, he was raised to the ranlorof an Earl's 
son by royal wariant in 1866 He served thionghoutthe Crimean 'War 0nJuly7, 
aged 73, Eev Joseph Baylee, D D , Ticai of Shepsoomhe, Gloucestershire, a well- 
known champion of the Evangehoal school, and for many years Principal of St 
Aldan’s Theological College, Birkenhead On July 8, at Old Park, Ohichestei, 
aged 69, Major General Augustus Frederick Francis Lennox, son of the late Lord 
John George Lennox He entered the Royal Artillery, and served with distinction 
during the Crimean campaign On July 9, at ■Worthing, aged 66, Sir John Lucie 
Smith, Chief Justice of Jamaica, and foi some years Attorney-General of British 
Guiana On July 9, aged 86, Betued Commander Francis Harris, B N , served 
as a midshipman on board the TSmSrtii/re at Titifalgar On July 13, in London, 
aged 68, John Bruce Horton, foi some years Advooate-Qeneial, and memboi of the 
Legislative Council of Madras , the author of “ Norton’s Law of Evidenoo," and 
was appointed the fiist Leoturei in Law to Indian students m the Temple On 
July 14, aged 68, Weston Oraoroft Amootts, of Haokthoin Hall, Lincoln The 
eldest son of the late Lieutenant Colonel Oiaoroft, of HaoUhom, he assumed H ' 
name of Ancotts by royal licence in 1866 Formerly m the Royal Diagoon Qu.^, , 
fiom 1868 to 1874 he represented Mid-Linoolnahne in the Liberal lateiest,^)n 
July 14, at ■p'lenna, aged 66, Baron Heiurioh Ferstel, a ooiiespondent oPtho 
Aoaddmie de Belgique and the Listitut do Fiance, a distinguished arohiteot, to 
whom aie due several public buildings in Vienna On July 14, Edward Calvert, 
an artist and an lUuatratoi of hooks He had been a fiiend of Blako, vvhose 
designs exercised considerable influence over his own woilts On July 16, aged 46, 
Charles Haywood Stratton, bettei known as Tom Thumb On July 17, aged 79, 
Eaohel Crookahank, Lady Macaulay, who was the widow of the Honourable Sii 
James Buchanan Macaulay, OB, Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Canada IVest On July 18, aged 61, Sir Thomas MiUes Riddell, of Aidnamuioban, 
Argyllshire, third Baionet, formerly in the King’s Dragoon Guards. On July 19, 
at Louth Hall, Oo Louth, aged 61, Randall Percy Otway Plunkett, thiiteenth 
Baron Louth , suooeeded to the title in his 17th year On July 19, aged 64, 
Bev, Alfred Theophilus Leo, IL.D , B C L , Pioaoher to the Honourable Society of 
Hray’s The author of several hooks, sermons, and pamphlets, and Secretary 
of the Ohuroh Defence Jnstituticai, he had held incumhenoies in Hants and in 
Ireland, where he was Bmal Dean of Antrim On July 20, aged 72, Eev, Thomas 
Bawdon Birks, M.A, , Kmghtshridga Professor of Moral Philosophy at [he University 
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of Cambridge A volummona author, and a popular preacher of the Evangelical 
school On July 21, aged 27, Biohard Bldloy Barrar, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
O'lfoid, eldest son of Mr Henry Eiohard Farrer, of Green Hammerton Hall, Tork- 
shiie. On July 21, at Biompton, aged 6B, Charlaa Vaoher, a successful and eminent 
water-colour artist On July 22, agod 76, Bohert Hale Blayden-Hale, of Alderley, 
Gloucestershire , repieseuted West Gloucestershire from 1847 to 1857 On July 
23, aged 66, Major-General Patrick Bobertson Boss, CB , of Glenmoidart, Inver- 
ness-shire, son of the late Honourable Lord Bobeitson, a distinguished Scotch 
Judge He assumed the name of Boss He seived in the Kaffir War of 1860-61, 
and thioughout the Ciimean Campaign On July 23, in Sloane Street, aged 37, 
Matilda Chaplin Ayrton, wife of Professor W, E Ayiton She was, as Miss ChEiphn, 
one of the first to take up the question of women’s professional education. She 
studied at Edmburgh and in Paris, wheie she took her M D degree, and travelled 
in Asia and Ameiica, practising among her own sex She was an aitist, and the 
author of “ Child Life in Japan ’’and other works On July 26, at Bresoia, aged 61, 
Lieutenant-General Oamillo Lombardini, an Italian soldier and patriot, engaged m 
all the wais of Independence fiom 1848-49, and, after passing into the service of 
the King of Saidinia, served in the Oiimean campaign On July 26, aged 63, 
Denis Maunoe O'Conor, IL D , of Olonalis, County Bosoommon, son of the late 
O’Gonoi Don He had repiesented the County of Sligo m Parliament as a Liberal 
Home Euler since 1868 On July 26, aged 71, Montgomery Blair, of Maryland 
Educated for the army, he resigned his commission, and devoted himself to the 
study of the law, and held suooessrvely various oivd and judicial positions in 
Missomi At first a Democrat, on the lopeal of the Missouri Compromise he 
joined the Bepnblioana, but ultimately rejoined the Democrats, and acted with 
them tiU his death On July 28, aged 7b, Admiral Fersano, who commanded the 
Italian fleet in its disastrous engagement with the Austiians oK Lissa, m 1866 
On July 28, at Ischia (killed in the earthquake), aged 62, John Philip Green, 
foimeily one cf the Judges of the High Court of Judicatme at Bombay. On 
July 28, at Tanbuff, aged SB, Prinoe Alexis Isretsteff, foi some time Bussian 
Consul GeSeial at Philippopohs When Secretary of the Embassy at Constantinople 
he had taken an aotne pait, together with the Amencan Consul, Mi Sohuylei, in 
investigating “ the Bulgarian Atrocities ” Aftei the decimation of war against 
Tuikey he served m the ranks of the invading Bussian aimy as a yolunteer 
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Bohert Moffat, D D — Eobeit Moffat 
■was bom on Docembei 21, 1796, at 
Ormiston, East Lothian. His childhood 
was spent in the noighhomhood of the 
Great Carron Ii onworks, whei e his f athei 
was employed in the Customs He first 
tiled the sea, but soon was apprenticed 
to a garclenei The elder Moffat re- 
moved to Inverkeithing, and the boy 
was employed in the gardens of Loid 
Moiay Subsequently he went to a 
situation m Manohestei, wheie he be- 
came a member of Giosvenoi Street 
Chapel It was at a missionary mooting 
at Warrington in 1816 that he first be- 
came inspued with the desire to become 
a missionaiy He sought out the speaker 
whose woids had loused his enthusiasm, 
and his aspirations were -without much 
difficulty realised His parents’ oonseut 
hawng bean obtained, he was accepted 
as a missionary by the London Mis- 
siouaiy Society, and — no long theo- 
logical tiainmg being then deemed 
necessary foi a missionary — he -was 


ordained at Suiiey Chapel, OoLober 13, 
1816, with John. WilUoms, the “ Martyr 
of Enomango,” and seven others He 
was at fiist destined foi South Seas 
work, in which WiUiama afterwards lost 
ids life, but his destmation wag changed, 
and on Ootoher 81 m that year he sailed 
foi Gape Town, whence, aftei a short 
delay, he proceeded to Africanders 
Kraal In 1818 he made a long ex- 
ploratory tour in the Damara country. 
In Septembei 1818 he left Afiioandeis 
Kioal for Giiqua Town, afterwards 
visiting Lattakoo with Jlr Anderson, 
and m 1819, at Cape Town, he married 
Miss Maiy Smith, a lady a few months 
oldei than himself He left that place 
agam m 1820 for Kiuoman and Giiqua 
Town, his wife paitioipatmg in hia 
labours In 1823 ho returned to Cape 
Town on acconnt of the state of Mrs. 
Moffat’s health, hut retmned to Kuru- 
man m the following yeai He made 
fiequent journeys to Cape Town, but 
tor the suooeeding twenty years he oon- 
L 2 
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tmuecl hu labouis among tlio Bcctraanas 
and Kmumans, translating bt Luke’s 
Gospel and other portions of the Holy 
Bonptures into Eeohuana, He letmned 
to Cape Town in 1868 to meet the new 
mission arriving from England, Lilt left 
again foi Knruman in 1869 Bfeihad 
several daughters, one of whom was 
marned to David Livingstone, Anothei 
of his sona-in-Iaw was M Fndaiix, a 
ITieaoh missionary, who met with so 
tragic a fate. Dr Moffat was despatched 
to Africa under the auspices of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, hut he also 
laboured on behalf of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society dating the twenty- 
three years which he spent m that 
country His name appeals in the le 
ports of the lattei society foi almost 
every year since his liist departuie foi 
Africa, and in 1882 he was made a, vice- 
president of the society for the valuable 
semoes which he had rendeied Ho 
returned to England in 1870, and did 
not again visit iSrica Mrs Moffatdied 
in London on the lOthof January follow- 
ing, the change of climate not having 
oonferred on hoi the benefit that was 
anticipated In 1872 the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity was conferied on Di 
Moffat by the University of Edinburgh, 
and in 1873 a testimonial, amounting to 
6,8007 , was piesented to him as a maik 
of the public appi eolation of hislabouis 
A testimomal not less gratifying to him 
was the foundation of the Moffat Insti- 
tute at ShoBung, for the traming of 
native pastors among the Bechnanas 
On attaining his 80th year he received 
a deputation from the Congregational 
ministers of London, congratulating 
him on having reached that advanced 
age, and on having been engaged m 
missionary work foi nearly sixty years 
Some years befoie his death ha retiied 
to a quiet cottage at Hilldenborough, 
near Tunbridge Wells, his mam pmsuit 
being the completion of a tianslation 
into Bechuana of Banyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’’ Attacks of sleeplessness, with 
whioh he had been troubled during the 
later years of his life in South Africa, 
gradually became moie frequent, and 
his health finally gave way, and on the 
9th inst ho died, at the advanced age 
of 86, m the presence of his two 
daughters, Mrs PilceandMrs Vavasour 

The Oomte de Ohambord (Henn- 
Olnq), Henn Ohailes Ferdmond Marie 
Dieudonnfi d’ Artois, Comte de Ghambord 
and Duo de Bordeaux, head of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, was bom seven 
months after his father’s death, m the 

Tuilenes, on September 29, 1820. "The 


child of imincle " was baptised uitli 
watai specially brought from the Joi dnii 
hyOhateaubii.ind Theoastlo and estate 
of Ghamboid, fiom which he took the 
title he assumed in exile, was purchased 
by a public aubsonption and piesented 
to him while still m the ciadle H's 
father, the Duo de Eeui, having been 
assassinated seven months befoie his 
biith, he was loft veiy much to tho 
caie of hismothei, the Duchess de Bom, 
a woman of stiong chaiaotei, and si&lcr 
of Queen Chiistina of Spam After the 
death of his gianduncle, Louis XVIII , 
hiBgrandfathei, Charles X , o.inie to tlie 
thione in 1824 Six years aftei waids the 
oidiimnccs of Poligiiuo precipitated the 
revolution which biouglit the leigii of 
the eldei Bouibons to an nbnipt con. 
elusion ObailesX abdicated m favom 
of bis little giandson Louis Philippe, 
howevei, obtained tlio crown, and tho 
" little grandson,’’ no less than his royal 
giandfathei, had to seek safety in exile 
The Duchess de Bom and hei son, willi 
Chailea X , fled to Uherboiiig, whence 
they took ship to Weymouth For the 
next fifteen yoar^ the young Pi moo 
flitted liithei and thither witli tho un- 
lest of an exile, from Engliyid to Holy- 
rood in Scotland, thence to Piuguo, 
where he remained for moie than throe 
years Aftei leaving Bohemia tho royal ’ 
family settled m Hlyiia, wheio OhnilaC 
X died Els grandson continued hlj 
studies, travelling thiough ISiiglandi 
Germany, and Italy Fiench inlluonoo 
led to his expulsion fiom Borne, wlioro 
he was studying ait Leaving It.ily lie 
came to London Here lie held a court 
m Balgiave Squaie,aud soon aftei waids, 
in 1846, on tho death of tho Duo d’Aii- 
goul6me, ho launched a manifesto, tlie 
first of many such, in which ho sot foiUi 
his own olnima to tho tliiono of Fiaiioo 
Louis Philippe took no notioo of this 
effusion and its autlioi shoiLly aftei 
waids left England for Frohsdorf , where 
ho married tho eldest daughter of tho 
Duke of Modena, a lady two years oldei 
than himself, by whom he had no off- 
spring After his marriage until tho 
fall of tho Empnro, little or nothing was 
heard of the Comte do Ohambord, He 
spent his time in leading and studying, 
taking recreation in hunting, of which 
ho was passionately fond An nooom- 
plished Imguist, who wrote and spoke 
most modem languages, he devoted 
himself principally to the study of 
social questions Biamorok was said to 
have declared on one ocoasion that on 
that subject no statesman alive was 
better informed than the exile at Frohs- 
dorf. His life at his chdteau was very 
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regular Rising at five o'olook in the 
morning he spent the first three honrs 
in visiting his stables, which were splen- 
didly appointed, and in sti olhng through 
the park Prom eight to ten he des- 
patched his correspondence and read 
the papers At ten he bieakfasted, 
after breakfast he letiied to his study, 
wheie he also received his visitois In 
the evening he dmed with his guests, 
and at ten he retired to i est At Prohs- 
dorf, smiounded by his devoted fol- 
lowers, he mamtamed a mockery of a 
Court To those who surrounded him 
and to the few scattered Legitimists of 
Pianoo he was known as “the Kmg,” 
but to the great majority of Pienchmen 
he became little batter than a shadowy, 
mythical figure, whoso very e-astence 
v as well-nigh forgotten The downfall 
of the second Btnpue seemed to leave 
the held open to all competitors After 
faedan, on October St, 1870, the Count 
addiessod from the Swiss fiontier a 
proolamation to Pianoe calling upon 
the people to rally "to the tiue national 
government, having right as its founda- 
tion and honesty as its principle,” and 
promismg in return Che expulsion of the 
foreigner and the mamtenanoe of the 
teintorial integrity of the country On 
Januaiy 7, 1871, he addressed a pio- 
olamation to all the Governments of 
Europe in piotest against the bombaid- 
ment of Paris , and on May 8 he issued 
a manifesto with the view of dispelling 
the popular prejudices against the “ tra- 
ditional monarohy” It was not tlU 
July 6, 1871, that he assumed in a 
pubho document the title of Eing 
The long-entertained expectations of 
a fusion between the Legitimists and 
the Orleanists were delayed fiom time 
to tune by the inopportune deolaiations 
and manifestoes of the Oomte de Cham- 
bord, and in 1871 he withdrew into 
exile to Lucerne in order not to give 
by his presence in France new pretexts 
for popular agitations After the Com- 
mune he issued a mauifesto to the 
nation, in which he declared his readi- 
ness to serve his oountiy as her monarch, 
and concluded by declaring “the word 
1 ests with Prance, the time with God ” 
The woid was never spoken, the time 
never came In the following yeax, 
when the repeal of the laws of exile 
enabled him to return to Fiance, he 
issued another manifesto, in which he 
expressed the utmost confidence in his 
early restoration to the throne , but one 
saenfioe he refused to make— the sub 
stitution of the tiioolour for the white 
flag At length, however, on August 6, 
187.1, the long deferred fusion was ac 
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compBshed the Comte de Paws had an 
interview with the Comte de Chambord 
at Piohsdorf, and did homage to lum 
as the head of the Royal House of 
Fiance The hopes of a restoiation of 
the monarchy had at aU times been 
dashed by the leaotionary opinions that 
the Count persistently expressed He 
never receded fiom liis declaration of 
Cctober 27, 1878 My personality iS 
nothing, my principle is everything 
Prance will see the end of hei tjials 
when she is willmg to understand this 
I am a neoessaiy pilot — the only one 
capable of gmdlng the ship to port, 
because I have for that a mission of 
authoiity ’’ Since that tunc compaia- 
tively little was heard of the Comte 
de Chambord, save when occasional 
discussions were raised by his foUowers 
as to the piecise extent to which their 
royal mastei was prepaied to have 
given way to the desires of the people 
for a populai government, or when a 
letter from Prohsdoif appeared in one 
or othei of the Royalist journals, ex- 
pressmg his views upon the incidents 
of the day At the end of June he was 
taken ill, and at the beginning of July 
his life was despaired of Players were 
offered foi hisrecoveiy by the Royalists 
throughout Prance, and, contrary to 
almost univeisal expectation, it seemed 
at one time as if he would reoovei The 
Comte de Pans paid a visit to the sick 
bed of the Oomte de Chambord, and 
renewed at that solemn hour Ins al- 
legiance to the representative of the 
principle of hereditary monarohy, of 
which, by the death of his cousin on 
August 24, he became the representa- 
tive , but private jealousies or intrigue 
prevented Ins appearmg at the funeral, 
m consequence of the post of honour 
having been assigned to a foreigner, 
the Comte de Bardi The French Le- 
gitimists, however, as a body, endorsed 
the action of the head of the Monarchi- 
cal party 

Sir Francis Savage Reilly, E 0 U G , 
ft 0 , who died on August 27 at Rourne- 
moutb, was a son of the late Mr James 
Miles ReiUy, of the Liah Bar, by Emily 
Montgomery, ins wife, and was bom 
at Dublin in February 1826 He was 
educated at Trmity College, Duhhn, 
where he obtained the Foundation 
Scholarship and other honours, and he 
was called to the Bar by the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn in Easter term 
1861, and practised for many years with 
considerable success as a Parliaments,ry 
draughtsman in Westmiiister, enjoying 
a large practice 'both m public and 
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ti-ation, and to Loid Westbury and 
Lord Eomilly successively in the Emo- 
pean Assurance Society aibitiation Ho 
was appointed counsel to the SpcaLex 

Also, on August 1, at Sundiidgo Paik, aged 41, Sir Edward Homy Scott, of 
Ardfourhe Castle, Inverness shire, fifth baronet, and a banker in London — 
On August 4, aged 64, Sir John Ervett Carnao, second baronet Ho was foimcily 
in the army, and represented Lyminglon in the Conservative intoiestfiom 1862 to 
] 860 —On August 4, at Yemce, aged 91, Filippo Pisani, a veteran among Iho 
Carbonari before Mazzmi commenced his operations , he took an acLivo part in 
the Qsribaldian movement — On August 12, at Pans, aged 63, Edward Dubufo, a 
distinguished Fiench paintei —On August 12, at Stockholm, aged Ch, Dr, T F 
Qrafstrom, a member of the Upper IIouso of tho Swedish Biksdag, and a poot of 
some note He was Chief Chaplain lo the King of Sweden, and pastor of St 
Clara, Stockholm, with the title of Bishop During a portion of Ins career ho had 
lived in London as Oliaplam to the Swodisii and Noiwogian Lcgilion — On 
August 13, at St Petersbmg, aged 88. Archpriest Basil Bajanoff, Cluipkun to tho 
Emperor and Empress of Bnssia, instruoloi in theology, and spiiitnal adviser nr 
the Imperial family under throe Emperors Ho was tlio author of several tlieo 
logical works, and it is partly to him that Eussia owes tho translation of the 
Bible into excellent modem Knssian— On August 14, at Coiicon, Abeidocnblmo, 
aged 60, Oeneral William Gordon, 1 B , of the 17th Foot, with, whioli roginicnt ho 
had served dming tho Crimean war with distinction — On August 18, at iiol/eii 
m Tyrol, aged 68, Baron von Wulleistorf Urbarn, Vico- Admiral of tho Austrnm 
Navy, and a distinguished man of science In lecognitiou of his atticinmenls ho 
was appomted to command thoiVoiwain her celebrated expedition round Uw 
world On his leturn he held for a couple of years tho position of Mimstoi of 
Comnlerco — On August 18, at Inoe Hall, Liverpool, aged 51, The Most Eev, 
EodgerBede Vaughan, Eomau Catholic Archbishop of Sydney — On August 18, 
aged 81, William Dindorf, the oelahrated Greek scholar and editor of Iho Greek 
Classics Formerly a Professor in the Univoisrty of Leipzig, lie resigned Ins 
office m 1882 m order to pursue his studios — On August 23, at Sideiip, Kent , aged 
78, Henry Hulse Berons, for many years a dneotoi of the Bank of England —On 
August 26, at Venice, aged 80, Eawdon Brown, appointed by the Public llcccud 
Office to calendar the state papers and mamisonpts relating to English allaii's 
preserved in the Archives of Vemoe and Northern Italy He published Jnn 
Volnmes of his calendar — On August 26, at Baden, near Kama, aged 78, Baron 
August Von KoUer, for many years Austrian Minister resident at the Court of 
Hanover, and one of the most influential snpportei-s of Austiiaii ml crests amnng 
the minor German States —On August 28, in Hamaut, Belgium, aged 83, Louise 
Lateau, the Belgian fasting girl, to whom woio attributed clivers miiiieulons 
appearances and stigmata —On August 28, at Borne, aged 84, August Heinrioh 
Eiedel, a well-known German paintet, whoso pictures found a icacly solo among 
his (»mpatnots visiting Borne, whore he had lived foi moio than fifty yo'us — 
On August 28, at Petersfield, Lieut.-Col Vghtred Bhuttleworth, who seived in 1 ho 
Crimean Campaign of 1864-66, and in the Now Zealand war of 1804-06 —Dn 
August 30, at Fareham, Hants, aged 92, Admiral Eobert Patton; he entered the 
Navy in 1801, and served as a midshipman onboard %\\a Mloroplwn, nt tho battle 
of Trafalgar — On August 81, whilst tiavellmg, aged G9, Thomas Plant, a inotcoi o- 
legist of Biimmgham, widely Imown foi his systematic study of tho winds and 
weather To his compilations much of the soienoo required foi piepaniig tho 
daily weather chart is mdehled 


private legislation. He acted as assessor 
to Lord Salisbury and Lord Caims in 
the London Chatham and Dover Bail- 
way arbitration, to Lord Cauns in the 
Alhor* T.lfo Assnranoe Oomnany arbi 


of the House or commons in i asx, ana 
in tho same ycai Was iiomin.'itod a 
Knight Commandoi of the Older of 
St Michael and St Georgo in recog- 
nition of legal services rendeied to tho 
Foieign and Colomal Departments Su 
Francis Eeilly was made a Queen’s 
Counsel the year befoie liis death 
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Ivan Turgnenieff, the Eussian no- 
velist. died at Bongival, neai Paris, on 
September 8, in his 65tli year He 
came of a noble and ancient family 
belonging to the sontbern piovmces of 
Eussia, and was himself bom at Oiel, 
November 9, 1818 His eaily ediioation 
was given at Moscow, hut in 1833 he 
entered the St Peterahmg Hniversity, 
and remained there as a student until 
1838, when he went to Berlm to study 
metaphysics and the system of Hegel, 
by which he had been much attracted 
On leturning to St Feteisbiug he 
entered the Eussian Oml Seivioe, and 
he was appointed to a post m tho Home 
Office in 1842, and at once began to 
devote his leisure to liteiatme. He 
soon became favourably known for 
several volumes of national poems and 
tales , but an essay on the diamatist 
and novelist Gogol (1862), in which he 
spoke with much ■•keedom of the evils 
of Biissian offioiahsm, brought him into 
disgrace, and he was banished to his 
paternal eState The decree of piaotioal 
eiale was not oanoelled until shoitly 
befoie the Russian war, this act of 
“ grace ’’ being due to the Grand Duke 
Alexander, the successor of Nicholas 
B’roin this time until his death, how- 
ever, TuigiAniefE spent hut little time 
in his native country , ha had made 
troops of distmguished literaiy friends 
in Beilm and Pans, and his later hfe 
was passed alternately in Geimanyand 
France His eaily woiks boio traces of 
his close study of the Eussian people 
Living quietly on his estate for some 
years, devoted to reading and shooting, 
and making occasional journeys and 
sporting tours through the lateiioi, he 
had become familiar with the serfs, and 
greatly interested in their welfare To 
the “ ContoinpDraiy”(“Sovremenik”), a 
literary journal and review of Moscow, 
he contributed from 184G to 1861 
sketches of seif life, which were after- 
wards coUeoted, together with other 
sketches, into a volume entitled “ Me- 
moirs of a Sportsman " This work had 
a very large circulation, and created 
an intense excitement throughout the 
whole of Russi a There wasno sensation- 
alism in Turgu4nieif's sketches, they 
were very natural yet stiikmg piotuiea 
of Russian life and manners. But while 
they were a revelation of the national 
life, they furnished at the same time a 
strong argument against serfdom, mnoh 


as Mrs Beecher Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” brought home to the world at 
large the horrors of slavery This was 
achieved by simply showing what serf- 
dom was, without exaggeration of state- 
ment 01 violence of rhetono It would 
be impossible, perhaps, to ovei estimate 
the influence which was attained by thi s 
one book, and the Empeior Alesandei 
deolaaed that it was one of the fiist 
incitements to the decree which gav6 
freedom to thnty millions of serfs 
For soma years after the publication 
of this volume Turgu&ueft’s literary 
activity was shown m a number of 
short tales and dramas oontiibuted to 
Eussian penodioals as well as to the 
Fienoh “ Pvevue des Deux Mondes ” In 
1866 appeared "A Host' of Nobles," 
followed at short intervals by "The 
Evening Before’’ (1869) and “First 
Love ’’(I860) Amoreimpoitantwork, 
with the title of “ Fathers and Sons," 
published in 1861 in the columns of tho 
“ Eussian Messenger,” a Moscow serial, 
and shortly afterwards appearmg in 
hook form, was hailed by quits a tem- 
pest of adveise criticism It was a pic- 
ture of two generations of Russian life 
— ^the departing and the coming race — 
and desoiibed the change tliat had taken 
place of recent years in the thoughts 
and feelings of the educated classes of 
Eussian society It was in this work 
that the title of “Nihilist" was for the 
first time applied to the party of action 
in politics, and by them was subse- 
quently chosen as their watchword , 
although at a later peiiod the Govern- 
ment took up tlie word and applied 
it to aE lavolutionary tendencies 
“ Smoke,” its immediate successoi, 
which appeared in 1868, was chiefly 
occupied by descriptions of the changes 
m Eusbian life in progiess at the time 
of its composition, and explaimng the 
author’s views lespeoting the future of 
Russia, and the relations it is likely to 
assume towards 'Western Europe But 
by fax the most important of these 
politico social novels was "Itirgin Soil,” 
puhhshed in 1 877, and translated almost 
immediately into English by the late 
Mr Ashton Dilke The work liad a 
special interest from the fact that it 
dealt with those secret societies which 
play BO important a part in Russian 
history, as well as irom the almost 
prophetic tone it adopted with regard 
to the strug^e between Russia and 
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Turkey — realised a year or two later 
For many years he resided prmapally 
in Bwitzeiland and Fiance, although m 
later Me there was no legal obstacle 
to his return to his own ooimtry The 
bringing back of his body to St Peters- 
burg, to be interied in accordance with 
his own wish beside that of his fiiend 
and critic, Bellmsky, gave the police 
more uneasiness Demonslrations were 
made along the road from the fiontier 
to the capital wherevei the coffin lesled 
Depiftations from universities, corpora- 
tions, and pubhobodies requested to take 
part in the funeral ceremonies, and fears 
of a public demonstration so gained 
upon the St Petersburg police that 
precautions of the most exaggerated 
description were taken to repress any 
outburst of patriotic impatience The 
Court and Government were credited 
with a desire to deprecate to the utmost 
the man who had done so much to 
awaken the national life, to expose the 
scandals by which it was weighed down, 
and to vindicate for Bussia a place 
among the literature of Europe 


Eight Hon Hugh haw, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland — Hugh Law, a son 
of Mr John Law, of Woodlawn, county 
Down, by marriage with Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Mr Christopher 
Crawley, of Cullaville, county Armagh, 
was bom in the year 1818 He was 
educated at the Eoyal School, Dun- 
gannon, and afterwards at Trinity 
College, Dubhn, where he obtained 
a scholarship m 1887, his name ap- 
pearing eighth in the list just below 
that of Dr Salman, the well-lmown 
mathematician and subsequent Begins 
Professor of Divinity In 1878 he ob- 
tained a semor classical moderatorship, 
and graduated B A In 1839, at which 
point his tTmversity career closed, 
although at a later period he for some 
years held the post of Professor of 
English Law at the Queen’s College, 
Galway In 1840 he was called to the 
Irish Bar, but for actions solely in the 
Court of Chancery, where advocates are 
not brought prominently before the 
public, and, undistinguished by those 
powers of oratory not rare at the Irish 
Bar, he did not gain the same reputation 


Moreover, unlike most Irish lawyers, he 
took no part in politics, and it was only 
ra 1865, after he had been five years a 
Q 0 , that he registered his name as a 
voter for the Hniversity Hp to this 
time he was generally supposed to be 
a Conservative, but sinoe the beginning 
of the agitation agamst^dhe Indi Esta- 


bhshcd Church he had been identified 
with the Liberal party He mairied, 
in 1863, Helen, youngost daiightei of 
Wilham White, of Shiubs, county 
Dubhn To Mr Law was entrusted 
the task of drafting the lush Church 
Bill, and the comparative ease wiUi 
which it has been Inteipreted and 
worked boars testimony to the tech- 
nical skill and legal knowledge of its 
framei Even those who weie most 
bitterly opposed to the policy of the 
BiU, and were filled with leseutuiont 
against all who assisted in piooiinng 
Its enactment, felt constrained to pay 
the tribute of theii admiration to the 
counsel who had drawn the measure so 
well Mr Law had not at that time 
appeared upon the surface of political 
life, and was known only as a lawyer, 
more sound than showy, whose bnsniess, 
oxcept on oucuit, was almost exolnsivoly 
at the Chanoeiy Bar In 1870, aftei 
drafting the Land Act of that year, ha 
was elected a bencher of the King's Inns, 
and in 1872, on the promotion of Mr 
Bichard Dowse, the then Attorney- 
General, to the Bench, was selected 
by the Liberal GCveinment for the 


position of Sohcitoi Geneial, in the 
place of Mr Palles, who bftcamo At- 
torney-General He was not long in 
office, owing to the result of the 
elections of 1874, when he was le- 
tuined for county Derry In 1880, on 
the return of 3Ir Gladstone to power, 
Mr Palles was raised to the Bench as 
Lord Ohief Baron, and Mi Law became 
first law officer of the Crown It fell to 
his lot in that capacity to oonduot the 
prosecution of Mr Parnell and others 
of the Land League leaders for con- 
spiracy, but be displayed so mncli taot 
and moderation in the task as to escape 
altogether the popular odium whioh fell 
so heavily on those responsible for the 
maintenanoe of law and order No one 
doubted the ability which he displayed 
in the general management of the trials, 
and the calm but oleai , impi essive, and 
forcible manner in which he presented 
case to the Court The proceedings 
e earned out without any hitch or 
flaw, though the evidence was complex 
and voluminous, requiring the utmost 
care and skill m the grouping and 
application of it The jury disagreed, 
hut the failure was in no respect due to 
Ihe law officers engaged for the Crown 
M 1881, on the retiiement of Lord 
O’Hagan from the Lord Chancellorship, 
Ifc Law was appointed to the vacant 
office, and was at once acknowledged 
the fittest successor His death, which 
occulted just after the conojusiop of tfi? 
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Trinity sitting^!, was quite unexpected 
He had letued foi the vacation to Eath- 
inuUen House, on the shores of Lough 
b'willy, where ho was seized with in- 
flammation of the lungs, which termi- 
nated fatally on the 10th, aftei a few 
days’ illness 

Hendnk Conscience, the most 
popular of modern Flemish novehsta, 
died at Brussels in the house attached 
to the Mua4e Wieitz (of which he was 
keepei), on September 10, aged 71 
His fathei was a Ficnchman, who eaily 
in the century had settled at Antweip, 
and it was in that city that Henn (oi 
Hendnk) Consoienoe was born, on 
Heocmbei 3, 1811 "When the levolu- 
tlon broke out in 1830, he enlisted in 
the Belgian aimy, and he then began 
to wiito a number of martial songs 
e\piesBmg the natural aspirations foi 
independence They weie simple songs 
111 the style of Berangei’s and Desau- 
gier’s, some in French, some in Flemish , 
polities were treated m them fiom the 
peasant’s and pnvate soldier’s point of 
view , and, set to catching tunes, seveial 
of which OonsoieSce himself composed, 
they at once caught the people’s fancy 
At the ojose of the campaign in 18-)G, 
Conscience left the aimy, with the 
grade of seigeant major, and was offered 
the alternative of entenng business and 
ceasing to write, or else of shifting for 
himseH without a fiano to start with 
He chose the life of freedom, and first 
found employment as a journeyman 
gardenei, then as a village school- 
master, then as a clerk in a small 
counting house All this time he con- 
tinued to write Flemish novels , but, 
as the reading public of Flanders was 
small, the sale of Ins works vras not 
remunerative In 1838, however, there 
arose in Belgium an anti Frenohleagne, 
which strove to make of Flemish the 
national language of the kingdom, and 
the leaguers lesolved to circulate Con- 
science’s books broadcast, and the 
son of aFienohmanwas selected as the 
apostle of anti French ideas His first 
work, “ The Teai of Miracles,” was^a 
collection of stories about Flemish 
heroes like Biaedel and do Konninck , 
and bis “ Lion of Flanders,” published 
in 1838, related in glowing style the 
exploits of Eobert de Bethuue against 
the Flench King Philip the Fan Aftei 
this Conscience began to choose his 
subjects fiom contemporary life, and a 
succession of short tales suited to the 
popular understanding flowed from his 
untiling pen “Evening Hours,” “The 
Bxecutionei’s Child,” “ Eikketikke- 
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TakJ” and “The Consciipt,” stones 
full of incident, portraying the trials of 
pool people, and devoid of any hard 
words or abstruse thought a, weie 
amongst the more popiilai, the natuial 
simplicity of their language rendering 
them special favourites with the young 
and the less educated Conscience’s 
novels had a large sale, and the 
authoi’s reputation reached such a 
point that he was engaged by the late 
King Leopold to teach the B]lemish 
language to the lojal cluldien — that 
IS, the piBsont King, the Count of 
Flanders, and the Pilncess Charlotte, 
afterwards Empiess of Mexico Fiom 
this timo honours were showered upon 
the novehst He received an appoint- 
ment 111 the ciiil seivice, which was 
almost a sinecure, and possibly this 
sadden betfcenng of his circumstances 
oontiibuted to slacken his faculties, for 
there was a marked deterioration of 
style and fancy in some of his subse- 
quent woiks He revived on losmg his 
appointment through a change of 
Ministry, and hia “ Maityrdom of a 
Mother,” “ The Child-Stealer,” and the 
“ Blue House ” may be reckoned as 
equal to his earlier works In 1868 he 
was appomted keeper of the Musde 
Wiertz, a sinecure ofiflee, which pro- 
vided him with pleasant quarters m a 
large garden, and there he passed the 
latei years of his life Decorations and 
distinctions weie pressed upon him, 
some of which he refused, and a few 
weeks before his death his statue at 
Biltwert was unveiled amid public 
lejoiomg and with gieat pomp The 
Antwerp Town Council voted him a 
public funei al, and headed a subsoiip- 
tion for a national monument to be 
elected over his vault A funei al 
seivioe performed at Ixelles, the fan 
bonrg of Brussels, where Consoienoe 
lived, was attended by representatives 
of the royal family, the Ministry, and 
the principal Flemish Corporations 
He left an only daughter, married to 
M Autheunis, a poet of some local 
celebrity 

John Payne Collier, an eminent 
man of letters, but especially dis- 
tmgmahed as a Shakespearean ontic, was 
born in London, 1789 His father, who 
had been of the oude of which Charles 
Lamb and S T Coleridge were the 
chiefs, had in later life been the pub- 
lishei of the Monthhi Itegutei , and the 
proprietor of the lAtet ary Jtevieni At 
an early age young Collier was entered 
as a student at the Innei Temple, but 
he speedily gave up the study of the 
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law, and became a Parliamentary re- 
porter on the stall of the Mmmng 
Chvomole, to which he oontnbnted 
hterary essays and reviews, and soon 
afterwards was appointed editor of the 
Hisemng ChiomAe In 1816 he, how- 
ever, gave np all other work to devote 
himself to the literatuie of the Engliah 
drama of the Elizabethan peiiod Not 
only in the Chronxole and his father’s 
Liteiary Semem, but in the Bdiiilwrgh 
MagaiXnc alse, by means of frequent 
contributions, he diew the attention of 
scholars, and eventually of general 
readers as well, to a group of diamatists 
who were but little known and studied, 
with the single exception of bhake- 
speaie hiinselt, and possibly Ben Jon- 
Bon. Massinger, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher Their works he read and 
studied and got by heart , and he re- 
solved to take part in the pleasant 
labour of draggmg them out of thou 
undeserved obsourity He was, per 
haps, the most successful seconder of 
Charles Lamb and Hazhtt in reviving a 
study of the works of the Elizabethan 
■writers, whom he rendered at once 
familiar to and popular with the public 
by his flist importaut publication, 
“ The Poetical Decameron,” which 
consisted of dialogues and conversa 
tions on the subject of their writings— 
the Helicon, m fact, from -which Keats, 
Bany Cornwall, and Tennyson derived 
much of theii inspiration He next 
biought out a new edition of “ Dods- 
ley’s Old Plays,” to winch he added 
SIX other plays of high merit which 
had not been included in previous 
issues of the work, following it up with 
a supplemental volume containing five 
or SIX other Elizabethan plays which 
had most undeservedly been consigned 
to oblmon He next ventmed on a 
more impoitant, because a moie erigi 
nal, work — “Hie History of Dramatic 
Poetry ” This largely extended his 
literary reputation, and at once gave 
him a foremost place among the writeis 
of the time, and opened up to lum the 
hterary treasures of Lord Ellesmere 
(then known as Loid Francis Bgerton) 
and the Duke of Devonshire , the latter 
nobleman appointmg him his hbranan 
With free access to these two valuable 
libraries, he compiled and pubhshed 
his “ Bibliographical and Critical Cata- 
logue,” a manual well known to every 
lover and eolleotorof old English books 
But it was by a further elucidation of 
the life of Shakespeare that he desmed 
to make himself known, and for such 
a Work he found abundant material 
in the two storehouses mentioned, and 


in other libiaiies, public and private 
His industry in this field of laboui was 
shown by his publication of " New 
Facts regarding the Life of Shako- 
spoaro,” and by two supplcmentaiy 
woiks entitled “ Further Particulais " 
on the same subject He took an active 
part in the foundation of the Camden 
and the Shakespeare Sooictios, being 
an ofiioei and a membei of the Council 
of both those bodies, and to one of 
them acting as tieasurer Foi those 
associations he also edited several valu- 
able works, all moie or less directly 
beanng upon bis favouiite subject and 
eia , during this time working hard on 
his own account as well, for ho spout 
twenty of the best years of Ins life in 
gleaning mateuals for his now “ Life of 
bhakespeaie ” (1 81:2-41), which he pub- 
lished in 1857, umfoim with Ins edition 
of Shakespeare’s plays Many of Ml 
Colliei s emendations and some of ihe 
plays wluch he edited woie attacked as 
worthless figments , but he outlived 
most of bis assailants, and iilso tho 
momoiy of then attacks Hia diseovoiy 
of a second folio of Slmkespoaro (1G,!2), 
in a paieel of books puiohasod at Mi 
Bodd’s, Great Newport Stioot, with 
what ha maintained to be oont^iporaiy 
maiginal notes, it will be lomembeied 
produced a great sensation, not only in 
this country but also in Amoiioa and 
in Germany, and much contiovoisy 
aiose as to the meiits and worth of tho 
textual corieotions based upon it Mr 
Colhor, while he published them (1862), 
expressed himself as doubtful about 
some and evenopposod to others, though 
he thought that in then bulk they -^voro 
such as to claim a place in ovoiy future 
repiintofShakespeaie’s dramatio works, 
whilst Sir Fiedeiiok Madden and other 
expeits of the Biitish Museum, ns well 
as Di Ingleby, condemned the mar- 
ginal corrections in tho volume as 
spurious imitations of ancient hand 
writing The eontioveisy on tho sub- 
ject was chiefly earned on through tho 
medium of the limes nowsjiapoi, tho 
files of which, for 1860 and 1860, boio 
testimony to the extent of tho argu- 
ments adduced by tho rival eritics 
Some yeais previously Mr Collier had 
been chosen to not ns seeiotary to tho 
Boyal Commission appointed by Sir 
Eobeifc Peel to inquire into and lepoit 
upon the British' Museum, and in this 
capacity be prpposed and projected a 
new oatalogue, which, however, was not 
earned out. Not long afterwards a 
Ckvil List pension of lOOZ a year was 
conferred upon him in recognition of his 
services to English literature, In 1860 
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he was iionunated a vice president of 
the Society of Antiquaiies, to -whose 
Transactions he had long been a fre- 
quent oontiibutor, and of which he 
lived to be nearly, if not quite, the 
senioi member Among Mr CoUiei’s 
othei and more recent woiks may bo 
mentioned his " Book of Eoxburghe 
Ballads,” “Shakespeare’s Libiary,” 
“Bxtiacts fiom the Eegisfceis of the 
Stationeis’ Company, ” and “Memous 
of the Pimcipal Actois of the Plays of 
Shakespeare ” To tliese must be 
added a variety of small publications 
on the first foUo edition of Shakespeare 
and on othei subjects connected -with 
the Elizabethan diama, and thxee 
series of lepiinta of the scaice and 
Bcattoiecl piodiiotions of our early poets 
md contemporary pamphleteeis, in- 
cludmg a collection of our old English 
poetical “ MisoeEanies ” of the Tudoi 
age Mr CoUioi spent the latter years 
of his life m the retirement of a 
pleasant villa on the banks of the 
Thames at Maidenhead, where he de- 
voted his leisure hours to tho com- 
pilation of a l»igo work of "Auto- 
biogiaphioal Eeoolleotions,” which he 
distributed among a laigo circle of 
liLeraiy^friencls lie died at Maiden- 
head on September 17, from simple 
decay of nature, the Nestor of English 
literature of the day, 

The Eev Henry Stebbrng, D D , 
EES, was born at Great Yaimoutb, 
August 26, 1790, of a family longcon- 
neoted with the eastern ooirirties, his 
mothei being a member of the Suffolk 
family of Eede He took his degree of 
B A at Bt John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1823, and was oidainod by Bishop 
Bathurst, and for a short time was 
second master, under Dr Valpy, at 
Norwich Giammai School With the 
exception of a short period, during 
which he was persuaded to hold the 
vicaiage of Hughendeu by Mr Norris, 
the predeoessoi of Lord BeaconsSeld in 
the owncisbip of that estate, London 
was Ills home Her esigned the vicarage 
of Hughenden to become m 1829 
minister of St James, m the Hamp- 
stead Eoad, a chapel of ease to bt 
James, PiccadlEy, of a veiy pooi and 
neglected neighbourhood, and with it 
held the chaplamoy duiiug 41 years of 
TJnivoisity College Hospital In 1867 
ho was by the Bishop of London (Dr. 
Tait) collated to the lectoiy of St 
Mary Somerset -with St MaryMounthaw, 
in the City of London, with which, on 
the demolition of the parish church 
under the Act for the union of bene 


fioes, the tlimly peopled parishes of St 
Nicholas Colo Abbey with St Nicholas 
Olave, and St Benet with St Petei, 
were successively united As a clergy- 
man he was always a modeiato Church- 
man, inclmmgto the Evangelical paity, 
and ins seimons, which were extempore, 
attracted large congregations In poli- 
tics he took no part except on the 
occasion of the Crimean wai, mto which 
he oonsideied the nation bad been 
drawn unawares , hut fiom hif youth 
thionghoiit his long life he devoted 
himself to literary pursmts He won 
recognition very eaily as a poet His 
first poem, “ The Wanderers,” was pub 
hshed when he was 17 , liis latest 
poems, “Jesus,” with a repiint of 
“The Guardian Angel,” and “The 
Long Eail-way Journey,” appealed in 
1861-62 His histoiical publications, 
compiised the Histones of the Clniroh 
and Eoformation in “ Laidiici’s Oyolo- 
psidia,” a continuation of Milner’s 
“Chinch Histoiy,” a “History of the 
TJniveisal Church,” and “The Histoiy 
of Chivalry and the Crusades,” praised 
by Professor Wilson(ChnstopherNorth) 
The “ Lives of the Itahan Poets,” pub- 
lished m 1831, and reprinted in 1860, 
and a novel, “Neax the Cloisters,” 
which appealed in 1808, desonbing 
piovinoial life in tho eaily part of the 
centiny from the authoi’s own ox- 
peiicnce Other works by him, volumes 
of sermons, tianslations from German, 
editions of English classics, and maga- 
zine ai tides, together with Biblical and 
Liturgical annotations appeared at 
short mteivals When Mi Silk Buck 
mgham founded the MtAcnrom in 1828, 
ho was its fiist woiking editor, and he 
wiote Its flist article Ho continued 
to conduct it until It became tho piio- 
peity of Mil Sterling and Ml E D 
Maunce, from whom it soon passed to 
his friend Mr Dilkc, Six Chailes DiBso's 
grandfather Di Stebbing was a mem- 
ber of voxious learned bodies — among 
othexs, of the Eoyal Society, of winch 
he was elected a Eellow in 1812, in 
acknowledgment of his hteiary distmo- 
tion He enjoyed the fiicndship of a 
multitude of persons of high rank in 
letters, art, and science, including 
Coleridge, Sir Walter Scott, Southey, 
Tliomas Campbell, and Charles Dickens, 
and the onoe famous and ill-fated 
“DEL ,” and Thomas Moore Ho was 
intimate with most of the gieat sur- 
geons and physioians ef Ins time from 
Liston to Sir William Jennoi, with 
Barham, tho author of the “Ingoldsby 
Legends,” PLugh James Eose and Oioly, 
with John Mtutm the painter, George 
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Cruiksbanlr, the Boscoes, and iSir within three months of his death He 

Charles Wheatstone He kept all hia married Miss Maiy GnfBn, of Norwich, 

faculties of mind unimpaired to the in 182i, who died in February 1882, 

very last, and preached eirtempoie with shoitly befoia the close of hei 77th 

force and ammation in his (hty pulpit year 


Diirmg the month, the deaths of the following also occurred — On September 
1 , at Linton Park, Kent, aged 38, Julia, Viscountess Holmesdale, last surviving 
child of the last Bail Cornwallis, and wife of Viscount Holmesdale, eldest son 
of Earl Amherst — On September 1, in Belgium, aged 40, L^onie, Lady Dormer, 
wife of the 12th Loid Dormer, and the daughter of M Fortamps, Senator of 
Belgium She had been pievioiisly maiiied to Count Alfred de Bamen — On 
SeptemBer 1, aged 66, Colonel D P A Dolman, grandson of the celebrated 
dramatist, George Colman the younger He enteied the army in 1843, and 
served throughout the Sutlej campaign of 1846-46 — On September 2, at Bexley 
Heath, Kent, aged 64, Cromwell Fleetwood Varley, IBS and M I 0 E , son of the 
artist, Cornelius Varley , distinguished himself in the science of telegraphy by 
many discoveries and inventions — On Septerabei 3, at Cambridge, aged 81, Henry 
John Hayles Bond, M D , for 21 years Begins Piofessoi of Physic at the University 
of Cambridge Owing to his judicious advocacy of the claims of Medical Soieuoe, 
the Natural Science Tnpos was established — On September 4, at Honicostle, 
aged 66, Marwood, the Hangman —On September 6, at Stuttgart, aged 48, Gerard 
Francis Gould, CB , entered the Diplomatic Service in 1864, solving in Europe, 
Mexico, and South Ametioa —On Septembei 7, aged 66, Dowager Countess of 
Orkney, the daughter of the 3rd Lord Boston, and the widow of the 6th Eail of 
Orkney —On September 7, aged 73, George Cole A self taught artist , in 1860 
cleetod a member of the Society of British Artists , father of the Eoyal Academi- 
cian, Vicat Cole— On September 7, at St Germaui-en-Layo, aged 81, Leon, 
Halevy, a distinguished French littfiiateur and dramatic writer, &nd author of a 
Life of his biother, F Haldvy, the composer In early life M Ldon Halfivy was 
joint Professor of Liteiature in the Polytechnic School, and for some y^ars he 
held a post m the ofidee of the Minister of Public Instruction attached to the 


Department of Histoiical Manuscripts —On September 8, at Bnghien, aged 71, 
Paul Sirandin, a well known French dramatic author — On September 8, aged 66, 
Colonel Edward Thomas Shiffuer, son of the Eev Sir Geoige Shiffnei, Bart , of 
Ooombe Place, Sussex, m command of the 38th Eegimental Distriot, Chichester — 
On September 8, at Southsea, aged 76, Margaret, Dowager Lady Judkin Fitz- 
gerald, daughter of the late William Warner, of Kitwell, Worcestershire, and the 
widow of Sir John Judkin Fitzgei aid, 2nd Bart— On September 9, aged 66, at 
Moorland, Wiltahne, Hugh Birley, M P As the head of a firm of East India 
merchants, he went early m life to India Afterwards he became a partner in the 
cottou-spinnmg firm of Birley and Co , and subsequently was a partner in the firm 
of Charles Maomtosh and Co, mdiarubbei manufaotuiers In 1868 he waa 
elected as the Conservative member for Manchester, and sat for that place until 
Ins death — On September 10, at St John’s, Newfoundland, aged 61, Sir Henry 
FitzHardinge Berkeley Maise, KCMG, Governor of Newfoundland, son of 
James Maxse, of Eifingliam Hill, Surrey He entered the army m 1849. and 
served in the Crimean campaign as A D 0 to tho Bail of Cardigan In 1863 he 
was appointed Lieut Governoi of Heligoland, and Governor in the sunceeding 
year, and in 1881 was piomoted to the Governorship of Newfoundland Ho was 
the English tionslator of Prince Bismaiok's Letters from 1844 to 1870 —On 
September 11, at Gloucester Orescent, Eegent’s Park, aged 62, Dutton Cook 
Originally intended to foUow his fathei’a profession as a solicitor, but, turning bis 
attention to art and literature, he became known as the author of works of fiction, 
and stiU better M a dramatic ontio —On September 12. at Enhng, aged 72, Admiral 
K 0 B , F B G S , son of the Eev John Oollinson, Hector of 
Boldon, and Canon of Durham He served in China in 1841, distinguished him- 
explorer, and in 1876 was elected Deputy Master of the Trinity 
14, at Paris, aged 72, Victor lefranc, a Life Senatoi, of 
1 educated for the bar, he became, after the fall of the Empire, 
MooMsively Mister Commeiceand of the Intenor -On September 16, aged 
In^rleithep, Perthshire, Sir VliUiam Taylor Thomson^ KCMG, OB 
^ d’affaires at Persia (1863-66) 

1 in U868-72) He went to Persia m 1872 as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister llempotentiary, au4 retired m 1879 -On September 18, at Nottin^Hilb 
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eel 45, J Scot Sendeiaon, a well known journalist anil litteiateUr, he was 
ouginally a banker at Paisley, bni, taming to literature. he edited vaiious countiy 
papers, until he came to London in 1872, when he became a rognlai contributor to 
magazines and leviews on the aystems of German philosophy, and cognate sub- 
J ects — On September 19, at Gipsey HiU, Norwood, aged 69, J B Holman, M D , 
Deputy Inspectoi-Genoral of Hospitals and Fleets (retuedj He served in two 
Arctic expeditions, and as Fleet surgeon of the flagships on the Ohina, Mediter- 
ranean, and Home Stations — On September 23, at Harmston Hall, Lincolnshire, 
aged 84, Benjamin Hart Thorold, a member of a family of Saxon or Scandiiiavinii 
origin, olaunmg to have givon sheriffs to Lincoln before the Norman Conquest — 
On September 24, at Carlton House Tenaoe, aged 71, Lilian Oharlotts, Dowager 
Viscountess Milton, daughter of the 3rd and last Earl of Liverpool marrted, fiist 
the 1st Viscount Milton, and second, George Savile Foljambe, of Osbeiton Hall, 
Nottinghamshire — On Seplember 25, at IVinwiok Hactory, Northamptonshire, 
aged 74, Eov George Ayliffe Poole, M A , the authoi of various historical works, 
and of a “ History of Ecclesiastical Architcotiiie " He was one of the most active of 
the early promoteia of the revival of Gothic Aiohiteotura in the Ohuichof England 
— On September 26, at Beikliamsted House, Heita, aged 64, Charles Somers Somers 
Cooks, third Earl Somers, educated at Chiist Church, Oxfoid, where he graduated 
in 1840 , lepiesentod Beigate as a Conservative from 1841-47 Leaving only two 
daughters, the Earldom of Somers and Viscounty of Eastnor became extinct, but 
the barony (1784) and the baionetoy (1772) which he also enjoyed devolved upon a 
cousin, the descendant of the hrst Baion Somers —On September 26, at Bdin 
burgh, aged 74, Eev James Begg, D D , a distinguished Scotch divine, who foi 
64 years of ministrj had been connected tv ith all the gieat movements of the Fieo 
Chuich, foi many years he edited “The Bui walk" penodioal — On Septembei 20, 
at Meohhu, aged 71, Cardinal Desohampa, Archbishop of Mechlin and Primate of 
Belgium He bagan life as a journalist, taking an active pait in the movement by 
which the independence of Belgium was gamed On its attainment in 1881 he 
oomtnenoed his theological studios, and entered the Order of the Bedemptorists, 
and ra^dly rose through the various grades of the priesthood and episcopacy He 
took a loading part in the QSonmenical Council, as well as in the conclave for the 
election of Pope Leo Sm — On September 29, at Geneva, aged 68, Amedee Beget, 
an histoiian, journalist, and politician At the time of Ins death he was en- 
gaged in a detailed History of Geneva 
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Eight Eev Augustus Short, D D , 
was the third son of the late Mr Charles 
Short, of the Middle Temple, bamstei- 
at-law, by his marriage with a daughtei 
of Mr Humphrey Millett, of Enys, Ooin- 
wall, and was bom in 1803 He was 
educated at Westminster School, and 
at Chnst Chuich, Oxford, of which he 
was successively a student, a tutor, and 
Censor, and where he took his Bachelor’s 
degree in 1823, obtaining a flist class in 
the School of TMbicd Suviammes He 
was oidained Deacon in 1826 by the 
Bishop of Oxford, and was admitted 
into priest’s orders in the following 
year He held the vicarage of Eavens- 
thorpe, Northamptonshire, from 1836 to 
1847, and preached the Bampton Lec- 
tures before the Dniversity of Oxford 
in 1846 In 1833-34 he acted as one 
of the Public Examiners in Classics in 
the University of Oxford He was 
consecrated the fiist Bishop of Adelaide 
pn the foundation of that see in 1847, 


and he resigned his bishopric in 1882 
The Bishop, who was a moderate High 
Churchman of the old school, married 
in 1836 a daughter of the late Mi 
John Phihps, of Oulham, Oxfordshire 
He died at Eastbourne on October 6, 
aged 80 

The Eight Hon Wm Beresford 
was the second son of the late Mr 
Moioua Beresford, grandson of the first 
Earl of Tyrone, and nephew of the first 
Marquis of Wataiford, by hia marnago 
with Lady Frances Arabella Leeson, 
younger daughter of Joseph, fiist Earl 
of Milltown, and was born in 1797 He 
Was educated at 6t Mary Hall, Oxford, 
where he took his Bachelor’s degree lu 
1819, and proceeded to the degree of 
M A in 1824 Mr Beresford was for- 
merly a major in the Army, and Served 
for 11 years m the 9th and m the 13th 
Lancers , het was also for some time a 
Groom of the Privy Chamber In 1837 
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ho w£is an unsuccessful candidate* for 
the representation of Waterford, Init 
in 1841 he was returned as membei foi 
Harwich, and he sat for that constitu- 
ency till 1847, when he was elected for 
North Essex He retained his seat foi 
that constituency till 186G Eiom 
March to Decemhei 1862 Mr Beres- 
ford held the post of Secietaiy at Wai, 
and he was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council on acoeptmg that office 
For reany years before his death ha 
held the sinecure office of Keeper of the 
Tennis Court at Hampton Comt Palace. 
He manied in 1833 Cathanne, youngest 
daughtei of the late Mr George Kobert 
Heneage, of Hainton Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, and he died in Eooleston Squaie,' 
on October 6, in his 88th year 

The Marquis of Sonegall, E F , 
GO.H, &o —George Hamilton Chi- 
chester, thud Marquis, who died at 
Brighton on October 20, was born in 
1798, and educated at Eton and Ohiist 
Ohuroh, Oxford He entered the Aimy, 
serving successively in the 18th and 7th 
Hussais, but after a short tune ho went 
into Pailiament as Liberal membei, 
sittmg for Oarnckfergns (1818-19), Bel- 
fast (1820-30), and Antrim (1880-37) 
He was the piincipal ownei of the land 
on which the town of Belfast is built, 
and piosented Oimeau Park, In which 
his lesidence formerly stood, to form 
a3 a pubhc recieation ground, bmld- 
ing for himself on Cave HiU a house, 
New Castle, which ho never occupied 
Since 1844 he never visited Belfast, 
residmg for the most part m Eng- 
land , hut he identified himself with 
his fellow-countrymen by accepting the 
Colonelcy of the London Irish Volun- 
teer Eifles on the formation of the 
Corps, and retaining the post untd hia 
death He was Lord Lieutenant 
and Gustos Botulomm of County 
Antrim, Colonel of the Antrim Mihtia 
He was twice manied— (1) in 1822 to 
Lady Hainet Anne Butler, eldest 
daughtei of the first Earl of Glengall, 
(2) in 1862 to Harriet, widow of the 
late Lieutenant-General Sir Frederiok 
Ashworth, KOB He left no male 
issue. 

Bev Charles Olayton Was born 
at Cambridge in 1813, and was sent as 
a boy to the Perse School, and thence 
to OaiUs College His Hniversity course 
was a dlBtmguished one He was twice 
Browne’s MedaBist, and, taking his 
degree in 1336, was a wrangler and in 
the first class of the Classical Tripos, 
He was elected suhsequentTy to afellow- 


slup and beoame tutoi in ins college— 
a position which ho retained until he 
left the Hmveisity in 1866, to become 
rector of Stanhope, Darlington In 
1861 he succeeded Caras as incumhent 
of HolyTiinity,Cambudge,an appoint- 
ment of no gloat value, tenable with 
his College Fellowship, and so held by 
him until his removal to the more 
valuable prefeiment of Stanhope In 
1867 he was made oxamimng chaplain 
to the Bishop of Eipon, and m 1861 
became honorary Canon of Eipon The 
rectory of Stanhope, winch he received 
in the year following, on the presenta 
tion of the Bishop of Eipon, he letamod 
during the lemaindei of his life Clay 
ton, as a college tutor, was entitled to 
more respect than actually fell to liis 
share His attainments as a scholar 
weie respectable, but it was not foi 
these that bo was best known in the 
Hniversity oi m the outside woild His 
real position was that of an inhoritor 
of the Simeomts tiaditions As inoum 
bent of Holy Tiiiiity, ho succeeded to 
a place which Simeon and Oaius had 
held befoia him, and it was then 
example that ho followed and thou 
woik that he most heaitily took in 
hand He died on October 21, at 
his rectoiy, aged 70, having outlived 
nearly all his contomporaiies who had 
at any time been leaders of the Evan- 
gelical School in the Ohiiioh 


voptum luayne xieiQ, rne woll known 
novchst, was bom in 1810, in the Noith 
of Ireland, and was originally intended 
foi holy orders , but imbibmg a love 
for adventure he suddenly left Emope, 
in 1838, for Ameiioa On loaohing 
New Orleans he sot out upon excuraions 
up the Eed Eivei For foiii oi five 
years he was half tiadoi and half- 
trappeiinthe then imsottled land about 
the Missoiui In 1846 came the wai 
with Mexico, and young Mayne Eeid 
accepted a commission m the United 
States Aimy Lmmense marches, undei 
a buinmg sun, aimless skiimishos, in- 
deoisivo battles, fuiious sieges that 
seemed to lead to nothing— this was 
the history of the Mexican wai The 
battle of Oherabusoo, wheio Captain 
Mayne Eeid led a chaige of infantiy, 
was the bloodiest straggle of the war, 
md may rank with the battles of the 
war of Secession, or of the war be- 
tween Ohih and Peru, now happily 
ended, foi the ferocity with which it 
was fought, The attack on Chapol- 
tepec, which gave to the army of 
General Scott possession of the capital, 
"US also a desperate fight, and in this 
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O.iptain Mayiio Ueid was selected to iiago with Lady Caroline Elizabeth 
lead the forlorn hope, and aftei being Dawson, eldest danghtei of John, fiist 
severely wounded was mentioned for Earl of Poitarlmgton He was horn 

his courage in the General’s despatches in Baker Street, on June 16, 1805 He 

It was among such scenes that he found was educated first m France and after 
the material foi his subsequent caieei waids at Edinburgh University, where 

It was not, however, till his return to he took a pnze in Mathematics His 

this country that he began to write father, bettei known as Sii Henry 

lit the close of the war he came to Parnell, who was successively lord of the 
Europe, and at one moment thought Irish Treasury, Seoietary at War, and 
of laising a band of volunteers to help Paymaster of the Forces, under Whig 

in the Hungarian insurrection Bnt Administrations, designed his son for 

he arrived in Europe too late, and lost the Army, but, findmg the peculiar le- 

his chance of stemming the tide of hgious views hia son had adopted 

Austiiau victory He came to Loudon, lendcied him nnsuited for such a vooa- 

and began to wiite stones, which nt tion, ho gave up the idea Lord Coii- 

onoe mot with favour For some con- glelon, then Mr J Parnell, about the 

sideiable time he pio^eied, and year spring of 1860, started foi Dublin in 

after year brought out some woik in concert with some other of the religious 

the weU-lmown manner, findingioadeis, community known as the Plymouth 

and making a fair income by his books Brethren, oi, as they prefer to be oallod, 

His mind still harped on Mexico, and the “ Brethren,” and it is said that ho 

in peaceful Buokinghamslnie he ban- himself htted up by his own manual 

keied after the adventuies of the labour their hrst Meeting Boom Latei 

piaiiie He rented a house fiom a sober m the year we find him setting oft with 

Oxford, college, and boldly called it Professor W F Newman, Dr Oronm, 

” The Eancho ” After a ponod of pro- whose sistei he had maiiied in 1831, 

speiity, however, misfortunes came upon and others, on a Mission to Bagdad 

him in 1866, aiftl from that time on- His wife succumbed to the haiifihips 

waids be seems to have had bnt httle of then lot His second marriage 

success^ His invention faded him, and was a romantic episode m his life 

his later books had nothing hke the An Armeman lady converted by their 

spirit of his earlier ones He resided preaching found herself oast adilft 

nt different periods in Buckingham- by her famdy, and under the oir- 

sbiie, the West of England, and in cumstances it was decided thot one 

London, where he died at Maida Vale, of the missionaries should make the 

on October 22, aged 66 Among his lady his wife Lord Coagleton accepted 

best-known works may be mentioned the duty, and by general consent had 

“ The Scalp Hunters ” and “ The Eifle no cause to regret the step he found 

Eangeis," in both of which Captain himself called upon so unexpectedly 

Mayne Eeid details his expenenoes of to take His father had been raised to 

piaiiie life and waihke adventure, tbe Peerage in 1841, but in the follow- 

“ The Desert Homo, oi Family Eobin- ing yeai he put an end to his life in a 

son,” “ The Bush Bo>s, or Adventuies fit of mental depression, and Mi 

m South Afiica," “The White Chief,” Parnell, the missionary of Bagdad, now 

“The Wild Hmitiess,” “The Maioon,” became Loid Oongleton He continued 

“ Ocean Waifs,” “ The Headless Horse- up till hia death, which took place 

man,” “The GueriUa Chief,” “The m London on Ootober 23, connected 

Castaways, a Story of Adventure in with the rehglons body which he had 

the Wilds of Borneo,” “ The White started in his youth, and spent most of 

Squaw,” “ The YoUou Chief, a Eomanoe his life in advancing, by travelling over 

of the Eocky Mountains,” and “The the country on preaching tours Al- 

Mouiitam Marriage, or the Bandolero " though an enthusiast, he was a man of 

very gentle manners and retiring dis- 

Lord Oongleton. — Tho Eight Hon position , his great landuesa made him 
John Vesey Parnell, Lord Oongleton, of much respected At his funeral, which 

Oongleton, Cheshire, in the Peerage of took place at Kensal Green Cemetery, 
the United Kingdom, and a baionet of more than 3,000 assembled to pay a 
Ireland, was the eldest son of Henry last tnbute of respect to his memory 
Biooke PaineU, first lord, by his mar- 

The foEowing deaths took place during the month — On October 1, at 
the Ohdteau de Guercy, m Seine et Marne, The Marquis d’Haroourt, formerly 
French Ambassador in London — On Ootober B, at Blackheath, aged 62, General 
Andrew Maoqneen, of the Bengal Staff Corps Heiuerved With the Oandahar 
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force under fleneial Nott in 1840-42, and during the Indian Mutiny campaign 
—On October 6, at Herrnhnt, in Saxony, Heinrioh Augustus Jasohke, a well- 
known philologist Formerly a Moravian missionary in Thibet, he trans- 
lated the Bible into Thibetan, and published a Thibetan lexicon in English and 
German— On October 6, at Newhaven, neai Edinbuigh, Kobert Gavin, B S A., 
a Scotch artist who devoted himself almost exclusively to depicting Eastern 
subjects —On Ootobei 8, at Sand Hutton, aged 80, Sir James Walker, first baronet, 
of Sand Hutton and Beverley Hall, Yorlcshire, and Beachampton, Bucks, the son 
of the late Mr James Walker, of Beverley —In London, aged 91, The Bt Hon 
Stephen Moore, third Earl of Mount Cashcll, the eldest member of the House of 
Peers, in which he liad sat since 1826 He was educated at Timity College, 
Cambsidge, where he graduated M A in 1812 —On October 11, at Biighton, aged 
61, Lady Adelaide Georglana Fits Clarence, daughter of the first Earl of Munstei 
—On Octoberll, atBairogill Castle, Oaithness-shire, aged29. Lady Fanny Georgiana 
Elizabeth Sinclair, the daughter of the fourteenth Earl of Caithness — On October 
11, at Bio Janeiro, aged 86, Seuhor A T Lmipo de Abreo, Viscount of Abraeto, a 
Senator and Oounoillor of State He diew up the Xntimatum which in 18S I diove 
the Emperor Don Pedro to abdicate in favoiii of the present Soveieign— On 
October 14, at Clevedon Couit, Someiset, aged 64, Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, 
member for Bath (1867-69) — On Ootobei 19, at IVhitwell Hall, Malton, aged 80, 
Egerton VernonHarcourtjtenthsonof the late AiohbishopofYoik After giadunting 
at Oxfoid with high honours, he was called to the Bar, went the Northern Cuouit, 
and was for some time Begistiar foi the Diocese of Yoik — On Ootobei 20, in 
London, aged 76, Stephen Gaselee, son of the Hie Bii Stephen Gasclce, some time 
Judge of Common Pleas Ho was a Daiiistei of the Inner Temple, and appointed 
a Serjeant-at-law m 1840, and foi a shoit time icpiesentod Poitsiiionth in the 
Liberal interest —On October 20, at Tiafalgar House, Lymington, aged 66, George 
Inman, thedesigner and buildci of soino of the best known laoin^and othei -y uehts, 
one of the earliest of winch was the schoonei yacht Alarm, bunt foi Mi Joseph 
Weld m 1831 , his mostieocnt the Samcna, bmit in 1880 foi Ml Jameson — On 
October 22, at Ehly Mills, aged 73, Sir Samuel Stephens Marling, of Stanley Paik, 
Stroud, fimt baronet He represented West Glouoesteishne (1868-74), and 
Btrond (1876-80), in Pailiament, as a Liberal —On October 22, at Biiiningham, 
aged 62, John H Chamherlaln, the architeot of tho Local Boaid Schools, the new 
wmg of the Midland Institute, and many other public buildings in that town — 
On October 22, at Frankfort-on-Maine, aged 49, Albert Hensohel, well known 
thioughout Qeimany for his numerous sketches — On Ootobei 20, at Camliolcl 
Place, Herts, aged 81, Edmund Potter, F B S , the head of the large firm of Man- 
chester caheo printers He was the early and intimate friend of the late Hioliaid 
Oobden, and an ardent supporter of the Liberal cause in Lanoashue In succession 
to Sir James Graham, he sat from 1871-74 as one of the Libeial members foi 
Carlisle The Manchester School of Art, the Eoyal Institution, the Athenmum, 
and Owens Oollege owed their creation or success to his warm and geneious 
support On October 27, at Pans, aged 68, M, Breguet, a distinguished eleotiioiaii, 
who was also the head of the Pans house, famous foi its chronometers, grandson 
of the famous Pans watchmaker, who died in 1823 — On October 23, at Znnto, 
aged 98, Count Demetrius Solomos, G 0 M G , brother of the Greek poet, Dionysius 
Solomos, who died m 1867, and foimerly the Piesident of the Senate of the Ionian 
Islands He retired to Zante after the cession of the Ionian Islands to Qieece — 
On October 24, at Pottaire, Penzance, aged 67, Colonel Harry Eeginald Salusbury 
Trelawny, son of the late Sir WiUiam Trelawny, M P , appointed 1871 Lieii- 
tenant-Colonel commanding the Boyal Cornwall Bangers Militia, after a long and 
excited dispute with the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Mount Edgoumbe, wbo had 
nominated his brother, Colonel Edgoumbe, to the post —On Octobor 25, in Oinven 
Street, Strand, aged 47, Sir H, Holyoake-Goodrioke, tho eldest son of tlie late Sir 
Francis Holyoake Goodnoke He entered the army, and served with tho 90th 
Light Infantry in the Gnmean campaign, was seveiely wounded in the assault 
on the Eedan Subsequently he went Ihrough the Indian campaign of 1867-68, 
and retired as Major in 1871 on half-pay— On October 28, at Rouen, aged 83, 
Cardinal de Bonneohose, Aiobhishop of Eouen A Protestant by birth, and 
educated for the magistracy, he became a convert to Catholicism in 1880, and in 
1884 he entered the priesthood In 1847Ue wae chosen Bishop of Oaioossome was 
translated to Bivenxln 1864, and to Eoneninl868 In 1863 he was created a’oai- 
dinal, and consequently became amembor of the French Senate, where he aidently 
defended the Pope’s teifiporal power.— On October 80, in London, aged 82, 
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General John lawrenaon, Colonel of 13th Ilussais Towards the close of the 
Crimean campaign he succeeded Sir James Scarlett in the command of the 
British Oavahy m the jEast, a post which he held imtil the leturn of the army in 
1866 On October 30, at Madiid, General Cordova, Marquis of Mandigoma, who 
commanded the Spanish expedition to Rome for the defence of the Pope, in 1 848 
At one time he had been minister with Narvaez, and a later date with Eiiiz 
Zorilla 


NOVEMBER 


Sir Theophilus John Metcalfe, Bart , 
C B , who died in Pans on Novembei 10, 
within a few days of completing his 
66th yeai, was the eldei son of Bii 
Theophilus Thomas Metcalfe (fourth 
Baronet), one time Resident at Delhi, 
and giandson of Lord Metcalfe, Qovei- 
nor-General of India, and one of War- 
ren Hastings’ captains Theophilus John 
Metcalfe, hoin in 1828, was originally 
intended foi the Army, but his oareei 
was subsequently changed to that of 
an Indian omhan, so that, after a 
short time spent at Addisoombe Col- 
lege, he was sent to Haileybniy In 
^1848 he left foi India, and was fortli- 
'ivith ordered to Delhi, wheio liis fathei 
was British Resident, and theic he lo 
inainod Uis.til the Mutiny broke out in 
1866 On May 26, when the mntineeis 
mossing the iivei brought the first news 
of the risings at Meerut, he was joint 
magistrate at Delhi The lapidity with 
which the levolt spiead left hut shell 
time foi lefleotion, but Sii J Metcalfe 
was able to take lapid hut efleotual 
measures foi the pieservation of the 
Kuropean residents, whom he succeeded 
in bringing m safety to Hansi, eighty 
miles off He then stalled at once to 
join Geneial Anson’s foicc, wlioro his 
special knowledge and tapabihties woio 
of immense use to the, oonunandei in 
keeping up relations with tho nalivo 
princes, stimulatmg the loyalty of tho 
weak, and recalling the wavering to 
theii allegiance By the lebels, on the 
otliei band, he was specialli feaiod and 
liated, and a piioe was set upon his 
bead, and on lepeatod occasions bis 
iiiUmale acquaintance with tho distiict 
lying round Delhi enabled him to net 
iia gmde to Sir Heniy Rainaid’s soldici s, 
and especially in General Nicholson’s 
expedition to Nujgafghiii It was Met- 
calfe, also, who, in tho flist advance on 
D elhi, piloted the body of cavalry which 
was to fall upon the enemy’s real On 
this and on many subsequent occasions 
throughout the siege ho voluntaiily 
endured many hardships and exposed 
himself to constant dangoi When the 
city was at length stormed and the 
52nd Regiment was advancing to occupy 


the position assigned to it, Metcalfe, 
ivith ttto 01 three native followeis, 
lushed foiwaid undei heavy the, and, 
foicing his way into the Ohaudiee 
Choke— a piinoipal sheet of Delhi — 
thicw open the gates to the Biitish 
troops 

The exertion and excitement of the 
campaign, howevei, had broken down 
his health, and, in spite of a prolonged 
stay in Euiopc, he found himself unable 
to lesnme work in India, and in 18fa4 
foimally lesigiied After a long lapse 
of time bis nnmeious public services 
wcie lewaidod by the Companionship 
of the Bath He was twice mained ' 
flist, to Chailotte, daughtei of Sii John 
Low, G 0 S I , K 0 B , who died in 1866 , 
and, secondly, to Kalheime Hawkins, 
daughtei of James Wlntelaw Dempster, 
of Diinnichen, co Foifar 

loid Oveistone — Samuel Jones 
Loyd, bist Baron Oveistone, who died 
in Carlton G.aidens on the 17lh, was 
boin on September 25, 1796 He was 
educated at Eton and at Tiimty Col- 
lege, Cambiidge, where he graduated 
in 1817, having previously studied for 
a year undei lllomheld, the futuio 
Bishop of London Ho was tho onh 
son of tho Rev Lewis Lojd, who in 
1793, having maiiicd Saiah, the oiilv 
daughtei of John Tones, a bankoi and 
manufactuiei in Manohestei, gave up 
his orders and accepted his father-m- 
law’s offei of a partnership m his busi- 
ness Sliortlv attei wards Mr Loyd was 
despatched to London to establish a 
branch banking astablishinent there, 
undei the style of the Manchester 
him, and that was the ougin of the 
famous house of Jones, Loyd, & Cu , 
which was snbseqnentlj moiged in the 
London and Westminster Bank By 
Ills business ability, enoigj , and inte- 
grity Ml Loyd soon brought together 
a stiong connection, and on his retire- 
ment, in 1841, he was succeeded by his 
son, who had aliendy won considerable 
distmotion in political life In 181!) 
be had been elected for the borough of 
Ilythe, and stH for that constituency 
,LS a Liberal until 1820, and in 1829 he 
M 
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manied Haiiiet, the daughter o£ Ichahocl 
Wright, of Mapperley Hall, Notts In 
1832 he was a candidate foi Manoheatoi, 
hut was defeated, andnever agaui sought 
to enter Paihument 

It was in the yeai 1833 that he was 
first examined before a Pailiamentaiy 
Gominittee on the worlang of the Bank 
Aot Even then he was widely Imown 
as a leading hnanoisl authority, with 
decided convictions and very definite 
views The length to which his exa 
mination was piotiaoted, the seaiching 
and almost ofEonsive cross questioning 
to which he was suhiected, show the 
impoitanoo attached to his evidence 
As a hanker he saw, oi fancied that he 
saw, fatal blots in oui national bank- 
ing sjstein It had stood the stiain 
in times of agitation, but with diih 
cultv, he apprehended worse coiiso 
qnenoes in the futiiie, and he had 
made np Ins mind that, it possible, it 
must be alteied In a preface to tho 
lepublication of that evidence he wrote 
“Bearing in mind the excitement of 
1825, I cxpiessed inj opinion — hrst, 
against the imiltiphcalion of issues of 
papoi inouev , secondly, that a single 
bank of issue w'as the best '•j‘>tein, 
thudly, as to the impoitauce of a ro- 
gulai publication of accounts, including 
biilhon ” 

In 1840 ho was again examined 
before the Committee of the House of 
Oonnnons which sat upon Banks of 
Issue. WThat he said then was chiefly 
the lepetition or amplification of the 
views he had previously expiessod on 
the subject The exoitement, panics, 
and disasters of 1887 and 1839 were 
then fiesh in the public lecolleotion, 
and the necessity for additional and 
more stringent protective measmeshad 
been very geneially lecogmsed To 
Ml Jones Boyd it appeared to be in- 
dispensable that fi esh security must bo 
found for always paying the bank notes 
m specie It seemed essential that tho 
puvilego of issue mnst be detached 
from the bnsiness of banking oi deal- 
mg m money He dwelt upon the ex 
oassive and dangerons drains that had 
aggravated the periodical panigs He 
set forth at length what ho held to he 
the safe ininciples for legulatuig and 
adjustingthe circulation Consequently, 
he advocated the separation of the de 
partinenta of the Bank of England, and 
the ailjnstiuent of the ttuotnatiou in 
notes to the fluctuation in metals, as 
indicated by regulai bnllion returns 
As before, the opinions that weie dis- 
tasteful to so many were warmly dis- 
puted, and tho tone of 2he examination 


must often have been trying to Ins 
temper , but the passing of the Bank Act 
of 1814 must have given him satisfac- 
tion, since It seemed to embody his 
opinions and to be based on his most 
cherished principles But in 1847 an im- 
poilant provision of that Aot had been 
suspended, and a Commit, tee was ap- 
pointed 111 the following yeai to inves- 
tigate the causes of oommeicial distress 
Then Mi Jones Loyd encleavouied to 
show that the disastrous incidents of 
1847 were leally no condemnation of 
tho working of the Aot He aigucd 
that, on the contrary, tho effectual pro- 
tection of the bullion leserves thiongh 
an almost unpieoedented succession of 
tioiibles and convulsions was outiiely 
attributable to the Act , that (,ho difli- 
oulties hod aiisen out of lusolvcnoios 
oomplicatul by p line, and oven mcio, 
peihaps, Ciom an iinpeifcct understand- 
ing of the piaotical working of the Act 
And, meanwhile, in a sucoession of 
pam]jhlets he liad boon doing lus best 
to enlighten the commaic-ialinibho and 
to dissipate the piejudiues which en- 
ooiuagod misapprohonsions, lu 18B7, 
as it was comijetent‘'Githei to lopeal oi 
leviso the Banlv Aot, it, was again sub 
jeoted to the soiutiuy of a Ojjmnutioo 
His views on monetaiy and Imauonil 
affmis had boon expiossod in a mirabti 
of pamphlets which appeared at various , , 
times, the first of which, on tho state 
of the ouiiency, appeared as uaily as 
1887 In addition to his own views on 
the subject, he collected a number of 
scaico and valuable tiaets dealing with 
the National Debt, tho ymkiug Ifiind, 
cmiency, and oommeioe Amongst tho 
papers bioughttogetliei in these volumes 
was one attributed t o Raleigh , and o them , 
with mole probability, to Evehn and 
Defoe 

Loid Ovoiston took iiu active palt 
with tho Right lion 3 U llubbaid in 
defeating the decimnl coinage solioine ; 
while, with Su (i Nioliolls nrd Mi 
Renioi, he mteicsted himself waimly 
m the Commission foi Rnni LawRefoim 
He was ohaiimaii of tho Irish Famine 
Committee in 1 847, and was ono of the 
mostinfluentiolinomoteis of the Great 
Exhibition of 1R61 Yet with all these 
more Seiious avocations ho found lime 
to lolax m hghtci puismts Fond of 
ait, ho formed a veiy choice oolleotion 
of piotuies, chiefly of tho Dutoh school, 
which w'ere puiohased jointly with Sir 
Thomas Baring and Mr Mlldmay from 
the well-known Yerstoft collection at 
the Hague, In 1860 lie became a trus- 
tee of the Nation.J Gallery , he was 
one of the senators of the TJniveisih 
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of London, and a tiustee of the Athe- 
nieum Club 

In 1860, also, lio was laised to the 
peeiage, and on moiethan one occasion 
subsequently was invited to accept office 
in successive Ministries Although he 
declined to take an active part in public 
affaiis, his advice in financial matters 
was fieely given to those who sought 
it , and dmmg Su Cliailes Wood’s long 
tenuia of the Exchequer (1846-62) he 
was uotoiiously the adviser of some of 
the Chanoelloi’s most important mea- 


Sir 'William Siemens — Chailes Wil- 
liam Siemens was bom at Leuth, in 
Hanovei, on April 4, 1823 He was 
ocliioated at the Gymnasium atLiibeok, 
afterwaids at the Polytechnic School 
at Magdebuig, and finally at the Hm- 
veraity of Gottingen Here he studied 
under Wohlei and Himly In 1842 he 
became a pupil in the engine woiks of 
Count Stolberg, and here he laid the 
foundation of hia engineering know- 
ledge-knowledge he afterwards turned 
to such good pi^otioal acoonnt The 
fact that he was one of a family of m- 
ventois makes it lathei difflonlt to say 
what wa* the pieoise personal share he 
had in the many inventions foi which 
the woild IS indebted to the fom gifted 
biotheis— Weinei, William, Carl, and 
Fiedeiick They all wolked so hai- 
moniouslv togethci— the idea suggested 
by one being taken up and elaborated 
by anothei— that it la hardly possible 
to attnbute to each hia own propel 
oiedit foi thoir joint laboiu The task, 
too, is rendered all the hardci by the 
fact that each biotbei was always leady 
to attribute a suooesaful invention to 
any of the family i athei than to himself 
It may, howcvei, be said that in elec 
tiioal discovery the two brotheis'tVilham 
andWernei woie piinoipally associated, 
while the legcnciative tiunaco is due 
not only to IVilliam but also to Fiedc- 
riok It was in 1848 that William 
Siemens Inst came to England to in- 
ti oduoe to the English public a joint 
invention of Ins own and his brother 
It'crnor in electio-gilding With the 
aid of Mr Llkington the patent was 
disposed of, and the following year 
Wilham Siemens leturnod to this conn- 
tiy with a new invention — “the chio- 
nometrio governor” an apparatus 
which, though not veiy suoeessfnl com- 
mercially, introduced him into the on- 
gmeenng woild, and was really the 
cause of his settling m this country 
Tlie chief use of this apparatus, in- 
tended oiiginallr foi steam engines, has 


beeft found in its application to legu- 
late the movement of the great tianslt 
instrument at Greenwich 
His studies In the dynamical theory 
of heat led him to pay special attention 
to methods of lecovermg the heat 
genei allyallowed to run waste mvarious 
engineeilng and manufacturing pro- 
cesses The iiist appUoation of these 
leseaiches wasin the regenerative steam 
engine which he set up m 1847 in the 
factory of Mr Hicks, at Boltan In 
this superheated steam was employed, 
hut its use was attended with ceitam 
difficulties which have pievented the 
commeicial introduction of the in- 
vention The Society of Arts has the 
credit of being the first public body 
in England which lecognisarl the value 
of the principle by awarding lIi 
Siemens a gold medal in the year ] 860 
for his regenerative condensei The 
direction in whioh he was then working 
was stated in a paper he read before 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
1863 on the conversion of heat into 
meohamcal efleot, and gained for its 
antboi the Telfoid premium and medal 
of tho institution 

In 1867 William Siemens, in connec- 
tion with his younger brother and then 
pupil, Frederick, turned his attention 
to xegenerativc furnaces for metalluigic 
purposes The legeneiative gas furnace, 
ns it IS ceitainly the greatest invention 
due to the Siemenses, so is the one in 
whioh William Siemens is believed to 
have had tho largest shaie The first 
successful application of these furnaces 
was in 1861 Tho principle of the re 
generative furnace is toleiably well 
known , it may suffice to say heie that 
its main feature consists m an anange- 
ment by winch the waste heat of the 
pioducts of combustion is utilised by 
being impaifced to the au and to the 
gaseous fuel by which combustion is 
snppoited This is effected by causing 
the products to pass through chambei's 
m which the heat is taken up by masses 
of brickwork, and afterwards passing 
the in-ooming cuiients of nu and gas 
among the heated bnckwoifc The 
eaihei applications of this principle 
to steel and glass making have been 
followed by its extension to many othoi 
industiial jpnrposes, in which great heat 
IS required, the poweis of the furnace 
bemg only limited in piactice by tbo 
nature of the materials of which it can 
be constructed 

The apphoation of the furnace to the 
making of non and steel naturally led 
the attention of its inventor to other 
improvements in the same manufacture 
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In 1862 he endeavoured to reduce to 
practice the result of Bfiaumui’s ex- 
periments In making steel by fusing 
malleable non with cast steel Aftei 
some years experimenting the Siemens 
process of steel makmg was perfected, 
and a little later still the Siemens- 
Marfcin process In the latter, scrap 
iron IS melted in a bath of pig iron on 
the hearth of the furnace, in the former, 
ore 13 reduoed The production of steel 
m this country under Sii 'VVllham 
Siemens’s processes was over 340,000 
tons in 1881 

In 1869 Ml 0 W Siemens became a 
natuialised subject of the Queen, and a 
year prevronsly he had established, in 
conjunction with his brothers, the tele- 
graphic works of Siemens, Halske, &, 
Co in London, he havmg, notwithstand- 
ing his attention to otherwork, devoted 
much time to the study of electrical 
science From those works telegraphic 
cables have been shipped to all parts of 
the world , and Sir 0 W bicmens 
designed the Faradays the best oable- 
canying ship afloat, for the purpose of 
laying submarine cables This ship 
was designed for the laying of tho 
Direct United States Cable His work 
in eleotrio telegraphy would of itself 
have entitled him to no mean share of 
fame , but to this must be added bis 
work in connection with the eleotrio 
railway, for the invention and successful 
oarrymg out of which he was entitled 
to a large share of the credit He was 
also largely identified with the trans 
mission of power by means of eleotrl 
city At his own place near Bed Hill 
he utilised a stream about a quarter of 
a mile from tho house to turn a water 
wheel, the power of which he tians- 
mitted by means of avnre and dynamo 
elootno machines, so as to use it to 
work chaff cutters, washing machines, 
ko , and to supjily light lo the house 
Here also he grew and iipened melons, 
Sec , by means of electno light He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1862, and in the years 1869 and 1870 
he served on its council, member of 
Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and of the British Associa 
tion , a manager and vice-piesident of 
the Eoyal Institution , and had been 
president of the Institution of Me- 
ohamcal Bugmeers He was also the 
hrst president of the Society of Tele- 
graph Bnglneeis, and m 1878 was re- 
elected He was elected president of 
the Mechanical Section for the con- 
ferences held under the auspices of the 
Loan Exhibition, and gave a valuable 
inaugural addiess on “ Measures " In 


February 1877, after Ins recent visit to 
America, he was elected an honorary 
member of the American Philosophical 
Society , and in October of the same 
year was elected with Mi Bessemei the 
first honorary members of tho Gew eibe 
Veiem of Beilm In 1871 he was 
brought into the Athemeum Club by 
the managing com mi ttee, and had since 
then seived as a member of the same 
committee He was also a member of 
the Philosophical and Royal Society 
Clubs Dr Siemens presented many 
scientific papers to vaiious learned so- 
cieties In 1869 the degree of Dootoi 
of Cml Law, causd, was con- 

fened upon him by the University of 
Oxford, and m 1874 he received the 
Boyal Albert medal foi his loscniohes 
on heat and foi his metalluigio pio- 
cesses In 1876 he leooivod tho Bes- 
semer medal of the lion and Steel 
Institute Di Siemens was appointed 
flist a Cominandei and subsoqnonily a 
Digmtanoof tho Biaziliaii Oidei of the 
Bose He was the first const i net oi of 
an electiio railway in Pans during tlie 
Exhibition , and wa^ last ougagod on 
the Portrush and Giant's Causeway 
Eleotrio Railway m Iielaiid, which has 
lately been opened 

Some years before his death, Dr 
Siemens endeavoured to obtain the 
sanction of Parliament to a scheme 
which would have gone far to render 
London a smokeless city It was to 
constiuct gas furnaces in tho depths of 
coal pits, and thenoo to convey the 
oiude gas thiough pipes to the kitchens 
of onr dwellings Theio this gas should 
he burned with the coke conveyed from 
the pits and a perfect oombiislloii ob- 
tained Tho committee oF the House 
of Lords, however, rejected the bill on 
the sufilciont ground that if tho plan 
weie of sufh a piofitablo natiiie as was 
lepresented it would long ago have 
been worked by private entoiprise 
Coutiivancos based on modifications of 
the same principle wore, howevor, ex- 
hibited at the Smoke ConBiiining L\lii 
bition at South Kensington in 1882 
In April 1888 the Queen conforiod 
upon Dr Siemens tlie honour of knight- 
hood, but befoie the close of his life lie 
extended hisresearches into a new i egioii 
Of scientific investigation — viz tho con- 
servation of solar energy His last papei , 
read on November 6 to the Roy al So 
ciety, was on this subject, in winch he 
detailed his own researches on tho 
various gases which lie between tho 
earth and the sun, and their power to 
absorb and retain solar heat • This 
brought him letters from many eminent 
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Goirespondents connected with learned 
societies of various nations, and he was 
induced, hy the interest it had created, 
to publish his paper Eetiirmng home 
from this meeting he mot with an ac- 
cident in Park Lane, falling down in a 
state of appaient nnconsciousness No 
dangei was at hist anticipated, but 
symptoms of acute heait disease de- 
clared themselves, and he died, after 
mueli sulfeiing, on November 18 

Count de Lagrange — Comte FiCdSiic 
do Lagrange, the well known stud- 
master and ownei of Gladiateui, the 
winner of the Deiby in 1866, died at 
Pans on Novembei 22 of hcait disease 
He was born in 1816, hia father and 
cousin being Generals, and the latter, 
who died in 1861, a Senatoi He mar- 
iied a daughter of the Piince de Ohimaj , 
but had long been a widowoi He pos- 
sessed large estates and glass woiks 
in. the Gers, and was Deputy foi that 
depaitmeiit from ISfO till the fall of 
the Empire, after which he took no 
fuither part in political life His first 
gloat siiooess at Epsom was the Oaks 
in ISfil, with Ellis de I’Air, and on his 
second, the Derby in 1866, with Gladia- 
tour, ho was appointed Offioei of the 
Legion of Honour His stable was one 
of the laigest and most impoitant in 
France Eumour says that his taste 
for sport was singularly developed by 
the late Loid I’embroke, who persuaded 
him to buy a lioise called Fdnelon, the 
fust which oairied the colours of the 
Comte de Lagrange at Chantilly After 
wards he bought the entire stables of 
M Alexandre Aiimont, and among the 
lot was Monaique, the sire of some of 
the winners of more than one classic 
event He was not satisfied with vio- 
toiies at home, and perhaps he remem- 
boied that he was a Waterloo man, hav- 
ing been bom in tlie year 1816 At any 
lale he turned his attention to the 
Enghsh Turf In 1868 ho won the 
City and Suburban at Epsim, biinging 
home to Franco a hat-box failed with 
English bank-notes, astonishing the 
Custom housQ authoiities, who were 
emious to examine the " qmd pioqvo 
of Waterloo,” as the Comte termed Ins 
wunnings, when the officer pointed to 
tlio box and asked hnn what he had to 
declaio After the victory of Vonlie 
iSt Oi IS ill the French Derby, the Comte 
de Ligiange went into paitnoiship 
With Baron Nivifere, with whom he re 
mained until 18G3, when a confederacy 


or association was formed to found that 
truly international stable which pro- 
duced Fille de I’Air, Qladiateur, and 
other gieat wmneia The sums of 
money won by the famous Gladlatenr 
weie augmented by the bets made ni 
his favour by the stable, and aftei the 
Comte had won the Gold Cup at Ascot 
in 1866 he leoeived a most flattering 
ovation fiom Ins colleagues, when ho 
lesumed his seat m their midst at the 
Palais Bouibon In 1869 the sum of 
le.OOOZ was refused by the Comte de 
Lagiange for Gladiateur, who was sold 
at the outbieak of the war for 6,000Z 
The peasants of Dangu, where the Comte 
had his stud farm and training stables, 
behaved with much patriotism and 
fidelity durmg the war Consul and 
some valuable males were hidden away 
m the woods, and neither threats nor 
entreaties could pievaal on any one to 
discover the hiding-places of mares or 
stallions 

In 1872 the Comte formed another 
nssooiation, which does not appear to 
have been successful, financially speak- 
ing, since aftei ten years’ experiences 
the wliole of the stud, including tlie 
stallions, brood marcs, foals, aiidhoises 
111 tiainmg were put up to auction 
The Americans and Geimans vied with 
the Frenchmen in trying to secure 
some of the horses belonging to that 
international stud, of which the oolonis 
had been biilliantly represented in 
eveiy oountiy The heavy expenses, 
amonntmg to upwards of 40,0002 pei 
annum, had swallowed up all the profit, 
hnt even this result did not quench the 
ardour of the sportsman, sorely tried 
with gout and that heait disease which 
had been fatal to more than one of Ins 
race He bought in several of the oolls, 
among them Fartadet and Arohiduo 
His opinion ns to their meiits was 
amply veiifaod, and it is said that the 
confidence shown in him by those who 
were willing to ]oin him in forming a 
new confederacy iiiducecl him to bestou 
his attention on a stable likely to regain 
all that piestige which surrounded it in 
the day of Gladiateui The Comte was 
to be seen at every laigo race meeting, 
and even when snffermg from gout, 
which oiippled his powers of looomo 
tion, he might have been aeon at Long- 
champs and Chantdly seated with some 
friends in Ins open baionche at the 
distance post, where the leal struggle 
for home commenced 


Also, during the same month —On November 1, at Osterley Park, Middlesex, 
aged 91, Dowager Duchess of Cleveland, daughter of tbo first Bari, of Lonsdale, 
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,U1(1 widow of the thud Duke of Cleveland —On November 1, at Tulliebetton, 
Bnllathie, Perthehue, aged 73, General Robert Riohardson-Eobertson, C B , the 
son of the late Mr James Bichaidson, of Pitfonr, N B He assumed the name of 
llobeitson in light of his mother He served in Africa with the 3id and aftci 
wards with the 7th Dragoon Guards —On Novembei 2, at Biighton, aged CB, Sir 
■William Morgan, K 0 M G, Hiigaged in mercantile pursuits m South Austialia, 
he enteied pohtical hfe as a memboi of tho Legislative Council, and in 1878 he 
loimed a ministry, of which he was foi thiee yeais Chief Seoietaiy and Piemiei 
—On Novembei 2, at Aoomb Piiory, aged 41 , Joseph Leeman, M P foi tho City of 
York, the son of tho late Geoige Lcemaai, MP foi York, and a paitnei in his 
fathei’s him of solicitois —On Novembei 2, at Langley Miui&h, Slough, aged 62. 
Maurifie Charles Merttens Swabey, DCL, foi many jears one of tho piinoipal 
advocates in the Piobata and Divorce Oouit and Chancolloi to the dioceses of 
Ovfoid and Eipon He was a Benohei of Qiay’s Inn, and in conjunction with Di 
Tiistram he was the aiithoi of the well-known “Eepoits” — On Novembei 2, al 
Andover, aged 73, Alan Legge Gardner, thud Baion Oaidnei —On Novembei 4, at 
Kdmbmgh, aged 74, Bev Sir Henry Wsllwood Monoueff, D D , son of tlio lato 
Lord Monciieff, Judge in the Comt of Sessions, Edmbnrgh, and foi many yeais 
Piincipal C'leik to the Qeneial Assembly of Pieo Chuioli of Scotland— On 
Novomboi 6, at Beilin, aged 82, Count William von Eedern, Giand Chambeilain 
and Chanoelloi of the High Oidei of the Black Eagle, tho liighost offleo in tiio 
Prussian Coiiit — On November 6, atDolfoigan Hull, Newtown, Moiitgoraciyslnie, 
aged 80, James Walton, of the film of James Walton and Sons, Haughton Dali 
Mills, Denton, Manohestei Ho was known foi his mventiio goinns, which 
enabled him to incicase the pioductivo poweis of cotton spinning Linolenin 
ilooi cloth and Linciusta-'W'alton wall decoiatiou weio inventod hj his son --On 
November 16, in Pans, aged 7h Margins Jules de Lasteyiie, giaiidson of aoneuil 
do Lafayette In eaily life he had fought in the aimy of Doi,n J’edio In 1842, 
devoting himself to politics, he enteied tho Froiicli Chambci 01 Deputies, booamo 
a Life Senator in 1876, and was tluonghout his life one of the most lospeotod 
membeis of the Liberal party — On Novembei 20, at Hill Hall, Essex- aged 08, 
Su‘ William Bowyer-Brnyth, Bart He suooeeded Ins father as eleventh baronet 
m 1860, and lepiesentod South Essex in the Oouservativa inteiest from 1862 to 
1867 — On Novembei 21, at his seat, aged 60, Thomas Clement Oobbold, 0 B , M P , 
son of John Chevalher Oobbold, of tho Holyweils, Suffolk, M P for Ipswioh 
He entered the diplomatio seivioe m 1864, quitting it in 1876, when he had risen 
to he Charge d’Alfaires nt Lisbon. In 1876 he succeeded to his fathei’s seat at 
Ipswich, wiiioh he retained until his death — On Novembei 24, at tlie Episcopal 
Palace, aged 69, Eight Eev William Fitzgerald, B D , Bishop of Killaloo Ho 
was a son of Maurice Fitzgeiald, M D , one time Piofessoi of Moial Philosophy 
and Ecclesiastical History, Trmity College, Dublin, and was successively Eeotoi 
of Monkstown and Archdeacon of Kildare, and Bishop of Coik (1867) before his 
lianslation to KiUaloe (1862), — On Kovemboi 26, at Basset, Southampton, aged 
73, Major-General John George Augustus Ayles, EM He served at tlie battle ol 
Navaiiuo, and was m command of the Royal Maames at tho capture of Aden in 
1339,— On November 28, at Simbmy on-Thames, aged 46, Lioutenant-Colonol 
Sii William Adolphus Fiankland He succeeded his fatliei ns ninth baronet in 
1878, and was foimerlv in the Royal Engineeis^ — On Novembei 29, at Wanatead 
I’aik, Essex, aged 82, Thomas Quested Fmnis, the senior Aldeiman of tho City of 
London He was Lord Mayor in tho jear of the Indian Mutiny, when by his 
exertions a large fund was laised foi the lehef of the sufEeiers — On Novembei 
29, at Manor Owen, Pembiokeshire, aged 96, Moses Griffith Tlio son of the laic 
Ml, Samuel Griffith, of Points Castle, ho served as an nrm> suigeon in tlie Pemn- 
siilai wai, and in India, Aiahia, and Bmmali 
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Lord Howard of Glossop —Edward 
George Eifcsalan Howard, Boron How- 
aid, of Glossop, county Derby, in the 
peerage of the Dmted ^imgdom, who 
died Deoemher 1, at ms lesiclence, 


Rutland Gate, Hyde Pnik, was the 
second son ol Henry Oharles, sixtoouth 
Duke of Norfolk, K G , by his marriage 
with Lady Charlotte Leveson Gowei, 
eldest daughter of Qooige Granville, 
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lust Duke of KuLheiland, and was boin 
Jannaiy 20,1818 He maiiiad, In 1861, 
Augusta, only daughter and hciiess of 
tho Hon Geoigo H Talbot, biotlici ol 
John, sixteenth Bail of Shrowsbiny, 
whose position in the Roman Catholic 
Convent at Clifton exoited so inncli 
interest and discussion about 1860 I3y 
this lady, who died in July 1802, he 
had suiviving issuo an only sou and hve 
daughters He mariied, secondly, m 
186.1, Winifred Marj, thud danghtei 
of the late Mi Ambrose Lisle Phillipps 
da Lisle, of Gaiendon and Giace Dien, 
county Leicester LoidEdwaid Howard, 
boloro being cieatod a peer in Decern 
bei 1809, was In tho House of Com- 
mons foi twenty yoais, having lepie- 
sented Hoisham fiom 1818 to 1862, and 
Aiundel from the last date np to 1868 
Ho -nas Vioe-OIiambeilain of the 
Queen’s Honsfihold fiom 1840 to 1862, 
when, on accepting that office, be was 
BMOin a meuibei of the Privj Coimoil 
Ho was Deputy Hail Mtusbalof England 
Ciom 1861 until 1808, during the miiio- 
iity of his iiopliou, tho piescnt Duke 
oCNoifolk , 

The Earl of Oraven — The Right Hon 
George Wiimston Oiaven, thud Bail of 
Craven and ninth Baion Ciaven, and 
also Vioocmit Uffington in the potinge 
of tho United Kingdom, was boin in 
Mai oh 1841 He was the second son 
of William, the second earl, by mairiage 
with Lady Emily Maiy Giimston, 
second daughtei of the late Bail of 
Vpiulam Ha was educated at Haiiow 
School, and served for some vears in 
the Soots Ensilier Qiiaids, but retired 
with the lank of lieutenant and cap- 
tain in 1860 Ho had held a oaptainov 
in the 'Waiwickshna Ytomamv since 
1867 His Lordship was a dopntv 
lieutenant foi Waiwickslilio, and was 
appointed Loid Liontenant and Gustos 
Hotnloium of Bcikshire on tho lesigna- 
tion of Loid Abingdon in 1881 Tn 
1806 he contested Dciksbne in tho 
Liheial interest, but was niisuccessfnl, 
A keen sportsman, he became master 
of tlie Old Beikshue hounds, gavegieat 
support to the coursing meetings at 
Ashdown Park, and kept np a laigo 
hunting establishment theie Lord 
Oraven married, in. 1867, the Hon 
Evelyn Laura Barrington, danghtei of 
the late and sistei of the picsent Lord 
Barrington He died aftei a prolonged 
illness at Ashdown Park on Deccmbei 7 
The first Lord Oiaven, so created in 
1626, was the eldest son of Sir William 
Cravan, Alderman and Loid Mayoi of 
London He distinguished himself as 


a gftllant oihcoi on foreign seivice and 
as the favouiite of the Queen of Bo 
liomia He was not less distinguished 
for the gaHantiy which he showed by 
lemainmg m London, along with Monk, 
Duke of Albemaile, thiongh the tei- 
rible peiiod of the Gieat Plague 

Eranyois lenormant died on Decem- 
bei 9 at Paris, wheie he was piofessoi 
of aiohajology, at the BibliothSquo Ha- 
tionale The son of the Mrmt Chailes 
Lenoimant, who died at Atliensin 1869, 
Fiantjois was hoin in Pans Jaimarj 17, 
1837 He was a sing uhuly precocious 
child, and was gifted with a prodigious 
momoiy and an extiaoidinaiy facility 
foi tho acquisition of knowledge Kis 
father was his tutor during his eailj- 
yens, and to him was due the chieotion 
which his studies aftei waids took MTien 
ho had onlj jnst atteinedhisfourteonth 
veai.tht vouugei Lenoimant was IbV 
author of a learned ihsseitation, whicti 
lias published in the lierue Atcholo- 
gtijur He pnisuod miinismatio end ai- 
oheological reseaiohcs with aidoui, 
labouring fiequentli beyond lus phvsi- 
o,al stiength In tho year 1867 he 
gained tho numismatic piize awaided 
by the Academy of Iiisoiiptions, and 
shortly afteiwards be miide several 
aieliaelogical tours tliiough Italy, Ger- 
many, and the Bast, laying up stores of 
practical knowledge winch were after- 
wards of great senice to him in tho 
composition of his veiy voluminoiis 
woiks At the time of the using of tho 
Diuaes of the Lebanon against the Ma- 
lomte Chiistians, M Lonormaiit was 
tiavclling 111 Svna on an oftiei il mission 
Ills letters then uiittcn and subsc 
quently icpnbhshed give a graphic 
iioconnt of tho hoiiois oi ( he pcisecution 
In tho same veai, 3800, M Leaoi 
uiant made impoitnnt excavations at 
Elensis In 1806 he was appomted a 
member of Iho sucntifiooommissionsont 
out to investigate the volcanio pheno 
iiiena of tho island of Santoiin He 
was named snb-libimianof the Institute 
m 1802, but resigned that post in 1872, 
and two years later was appointed Pio- 
fessoi of Aichteologyintlie Biblothequo 
Nationale He was distinguished for 
his patriotic spurt duniig the Eranco- 
Galman War , and m tho siege of Pans 
he serv ed as a voluntoer in tihe 9th Ho 
ment of the Katioiial Guaid of Pans 
6 was wounded chirm g the ongagemon t 
at Bazenval In September 1878 be 
attended the Congress of Oiientahsts, 
held at Ploxence, and contnbuted a 
paperon the myth of Taznmuz In re- 
ligion il. Ifenormant was a devoted 
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Catholic, like his fathei, and lie fiCn 
tnbuted many papers to the Ami de la 
Relxfjim, the Cmthpondant, and the 
Gazette de France Notwithstanding 
the close mature of his studies and hia 
numeioiis engagements he acted as 
editor of the Mmiiteur des Aiohitentes 
from 1869 to 1872, and in 1871 he 
founded the Gazette At cMologiQue, in 
conjunction with M de Witte To 
this and other French architeotnial and 
aroheaplogical periodicals he was not 
only a fieqiient contributor, but he 
also furnished articles to vaiious Ger- 
man, Italian, and English seiial publi- 
cations, 

Signor Mario —The date and the place 
of Mario’s birth are a matter of dispute 
Accoidiug to some, that event took 
place at Genoa in 1814, ncooiding to 
othois at Tuim in 1808 Ho descended 
fioni an ancient family, his style and 
title in private life being Maichesc di 
Cnndia Like his father before him, ho 
coieied the Piedmontese Army, in which 
he served ns an ofhcoi till ISlfi, when 
he came to Pans Hero, as in It ily, his 
appeal nice, the lofineinent of his man 
nei, and the beauty oC his voice made 
him the favoniito of fashionable on cles, 
and the last-named gift soon attiacted 
the attention of operatic mansgais, 
ever on the look out for tenors Foi 
some time Mario’s aristocratic pieju- 
dioes prevented Ins accepting a piofes 
sional engagement, but at last Ins 
straitened circumstances and the 
temptmg offer of M Duponohel, the 
Director of the Grand Opera at Pans, 
overcame his scruples Thus it came 
to pass that in 1838 the gieatest Italian 
singer of modern tunes made his first 
appeaianee on the national stage of 
France Mario’s success was at once 
decisive, in spite of ine-qieiience and 
nervousness, and he continued at the 
Gland Opera till 1840, when he joined 
the Th^atie ItaJicn of Pans His dihit 
in London was made June 6, 1839, in 
Znmezia Borgia, and is thus lefenodto 
by a critic of the time , — “ Tlie vocal 
command which he aftcrwaids gamed 
was unthought of, his acting did not 
thou get beyond that of a southern 
man, with a strong feeling for the stage 
But physical beauty and geniality such 
as have been bestowed on few, not ex- 
chisively belonging to gentle biith, but 
sometimes associated with it, made it 
dear from Signor Maiio’s first horn of 
stage life that^a course of no common 
order of fascination was begun ” From 
that day till shortly before hiS retire- 
ment from the stage Mario visited Lon- 


don every season, and soon became the 
umivalled favoiuite of the public To 
name all his paits would be to give a 
list of tbo principal operas of the 
French and Italian i Liieriovt cs, per- 
formed 111 the space of neaily thirty 
yeais, to the success of many of which 
he mateiiallj oontiibuted His gieatest 
tiiumphs were achieved, perhaps, ns 
Baoiil in the IIugumoUxeA as Feinandn 
in La Faeonta 'The duet in the fouith 
act of Meyerheei's opeia, as sung by 
him and Madame Gnsi, and the tendei- 
ness imparted by him to Donizetti’s 
lovely cantilena “ Spirto gentil” will 
not soon be foi gotten Equally ad- 
mirable was the bigh-boin giaco of Ins 
Almaviva in Hossim’s Bailncio Bui 
even miuoi pnits, when they Jell to his 
lot, Mane tieiited with aitistlo con 
soientionsness, and thus gav o them an 
impoitance not natuially belonging to 
them Thus, in the season of 1860, he 
assumed the charactoi of liaimbaldo in 
llobeitle Iha Wo to Tnmhorlik’s llohertn, 
Qiisi’s Alice, Castellan’s Isabella, and 
Poimes’s Beitiam, a cost, by the wai , 
wliioh well may fill mcdeiii opoia-goci ^ 
with legiot “ 'I'lm gem of the opoia,” 
wo are assuiod by an eye witness , " wa.s 
Muio’sBaimbaklo, the music of which 
paifc can never ho sung hotter by anv 
one else, and nevoi had been bofoic, oi 
has been since equalled ” In the iio\t 
following season Maiio undeitook T,i- 
mino in Mozait’s J/agio LGi/ie, hut ap 
parently with less siioocss IIis Don 
Giovanui, tianspused for a tenoi voice 
foi the puipoae, was also a oompaiative 
failure loi a niimboi of years Maiio 
shared his artistic tnnmphs with Giuha 
Giisi, to whom he was niaiiied in 1811, 
and by whom ho h id hve childien 
Like most gieat singeis, Mario con- 
tiiiiiod his opeiatio oaiccr too long for 
his fame His cxponsivo habits pro- 
V onted him from taking the lest neces 
sitated by his hailing powoi Innu- 
meiable times the “last appeaiance " 
of both Mario and Giisi vv.is inoio oi 
less offioiully annoniiGod, and still the 
famous coupio oontinm d to appeal to 
their faithful admiiers ot fniuiei years 
It was not till aftei the dealli of hw 
wife m 1869 that Mauo finally iclin 
qnished the stage, his last appeaiance 
taking place at St Potershurg, the 
scene of many of his tiiumphs Hi 
retired to Home, where he remamou 
with few interruptions, till his death 
He had theie been rewarded by tlie 
modest and apparently not very le 
mnneiative post of conservator at one 
of the public museum?, where he died 
on Deoemhei “ 
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Vice-OlianoeUor Su Charles Hall — 
Born in 1811, the fourth son of John 
Hall, a Manohostei merchant who had 
become impiovenshed by a great bank 
failure in the Hoith, Mr Hall went to 
no pubhc school or college Like an- 
other Lanoashiie lawyer, Sir J Holkei, 
hefoie him, Charles Hall went into an 
nttornej ’s offloe , but soon left his desk 
at Manchester, and entered as a stndent 
at the Middle Temple m 1836 He read 
foi an unusually long period with a 
pleader (Wilham Tapiell, of Hare 
Court), and afterwards with Mi Lewis 
Duval, the most acoomphshed legal 
draughtsman of the day Joshua Wil 
hams, Loid Blackburn, the late Mr 
llagehot, of the Eoononnst, and Mi 
Fiedetiok Lucas, of the TaUtt, weie 
fellow pupils of Ml Hall The lattei 
heoame at the end of the } eai his clnef’s 
pimoipal “ devil " He woiked so haid 
for Mr Duval that he was able to make 
700Z 01 800Z a year by an exceptionally 
small propoition (one fomth) of the 
fees on the diafts he diew Ho had 
then occupied chambers in the Temple, 
but afterwards took looms at 4 Slone 
Buildings, whiohshe long iclained He 
married, 1837, Miss Sai5i Duval, niece 
of bis taaohci, at whoso death he suc- 
ceeded ^o much of the lattoi ’s luciative 
piaotioe He began to appeal befoic the 
Comts, argued agaiuat Bolt and Boun- 
dell Pahnei, drew LoidWcstbuiy’s will, 
.ind then Lord Westbury was guilty of 
ilie lashness of altenng it without 
having it re-settled by the same eminent 
ihaughtsman who was losponsible foi 
Its flame Other subjects which occu- 
pied the late Sii Charles Hall were the 
statute which altered the jieiiod of 
limitation in land fi om twenty to tw elve 
j ears, the Coiitiugent Remainders Pill, 
the Voudois and Purchasers’ Act, the 
Registiation of Titles Act Ho drew 
this as a oompulsoiy me<iauie but it 
w as impaired in effect by being made 
permissive Mi Hall began his appear- 
ances in Court so long ago as to have 
been with Su John Jeivis at aSIaidstouc 
assize, hut his greatest achievement as 
a compniatively vouug man in Court 
was to prompt Sir Pvicliard Bethell and 
Sir Fitzioy lielly as then junior in the 
gieat Biiclgewutei case in 1863, in 
which the House of Loids took the 
opinion of the Judges and then ovei.- 
lulcd them m favoiu of the contention 
which Ml Hall had suppoilcd Of his 
later forensic successes, the most signal 
was won in AUgood v Mlale, a case 
which he atgned alone (Sir John Kais- 
lake being his absent leader), in the 
ExcliHquei and the BXohetjuer Chamber 


in iJ872, on behalf of the successful 
parties Many of the most eminent 
counsel, Sir Boundoll Palmei, Su Ceo 
Jessel, Mr (now Baion) Pollock, Mr 
Day, Mr Jacob Waley appeared foi 
opposing litigants, but the unvaimahed 
leasoning of Mr Hall prevailed, and 
the Loid Chief Baion said that Mr 
Hall’s address in the Court of Exche 
quer was the most perfect argument he 
had ever listened to Mi Hall was 
nndei conveyancer to the Court in 1862, 
and became a Bencher of his'liin m 
1872 Ml HaJl and Mi AVLckens weie 
long iivals foi the heaviest real pio- 
perty business, and when Mi Wiekons 
was laiscd to the Bench Mi Hall bad 
a monopoly 

Probably no stuff-gownsman made 
a larger piotessional iiioomp In Ins 
last years at tlieBai Ml Hall’s eaniings 
were nearly half aa much as those of 
Sii J Holker when Q 0 and Attorney- 
General — that is to say, they execocled 
10,0007 A conveyancer is always to a 
oeitain extent a teaehci as well as a 
piactitionci of law Mi Hall received 
m his pupil loom many young men who 
afterwords rose to distinction Among 
them weie Mi Justice Lopes, Lord Jus- 
tice Pij', Mr Justice North, the late 
Su John Kaislake, Mi Fox, Premici of 
New Zealand, Mt Justice Richmond of 
the same colony, Mi B H Hutton of 
the Spioiaim, and others Aftei Ins 
elevation to the Bench Sii Charles Hall 
had to decide on many unpoitant coses 

He lived to the last in the old house 
on Bayswatcr Hill where he courted 
Miss Duval 'When ha first used to go out 
fiom Lmoohi’s Inn with his old mastei 
there weie only a few scattered country 
houses between Bajswalei and Blooms 
bmy, the latter then the common place 
of residence for lawyeis Sir Charles 
Hall lived to see the town cieep up to 
his siibiiihan villa and pass it, but < on 
tinned to dwell ni what he regaided as 
the healthiest distiict of London His 
house was that which local tradition 
assigns as the habitation of Peter the 
Gieat when in London. &t Petersbuig 
Place and Moscow Bo,id bcang close at 
hand Sir Cbailos Hall had also a 
beautiful coiinti y-house in Biiokinghata - 
shlie, Foinham Chase, in the ancient 
manoi of Faiuham Hoyal, which has 
Incidents of teniiie specially interesf- 
imr to a leal piopeity lawjei, and 
has the fuither advantage of being in 
one of the most picturesque spots ot 
the Thames valley, close to Boinham 
Beeches, to Stoke, the legendary scene 
of Gray’s “Elegy,” and to the old 
manor house .in which the poet of the 
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“Long Stoiy”saw m hie mind’s" eye 
“ the grave Lord Keeper lead the 
brawls, the seals and maces dance 
before him ” Srr Charles Hall was fond 
of hteratine and of protores, and found 
great pleasure rn tracrng the scenes of 
the poet who has done so mrrch to rlhis- 
1 rate Berks and Buckrnghamshrrc The 
Vico Chancellor’s chief amusement in 
the country was hslnng, and ho rented 
of the Duke of Sutherland a river in 
SutheKnndshne, the Shin, to which he 
annually repaired to lull salmon It is 
a well-known salmon stream, which has 
been fished by, amongst others, Mr 
John Blight 

h>ir Charles Hall nevei stood for 
Parhament , he was appointed by Mr 
Cladstone (after some delay) on his 
legal reputation alone, hut was aiuode- 
late Liberal In June 1882, when le- 
tiirning home on foot from his Court, 
he was sliuokhypaial} sis, and resigned 
his post as Vicn Chancellor before the 
c lose of the Long Vacation He rallied 
sbghtly for a time, but liis illness at 
length became oiitieal, and he died at 
li’arnham Chase, on December 12, in *’■" 
70th year of his age 


Thomas Holloway —Mr Holloway, 
aooordmg to one account, was born at 
Devonpoit, and at an early age wont 
from Dcronpoit to reiizance, where his 
father kept an inn Upon the father’s 
death, Mrs Holloway and her two sons 
entered upon a grocery business at Pen- 
zance , hut when “ Tom ’’ came to the 
metropolis he appealed in the rdle of 
an interpietei and seoretaiy to a gen- 
tleman How he got into the ointment 
and pill business — foi the ointment 
preceded tho pills in themaiket — is not 
veiy oleai, the accounts vaiying upon 
the impoitant point os to his shaie in 
the discoveiy of the valuable commodi- 
ties One lepoit has it that the leoeipt 
f 01 the piUa was gi\ en to Mi Hollowa}»’s 
mothoi hy an old Qeiman woman, and 
the son ultmutely doteimiiiLd lo tij 
his fortune with it in London , but this 
tale bas its value very considerablv 
imnmiised by the fact that that was tho 
ointment in which Mi Holloway oii- 
glnally dealt His first shop was m 
Broad Stieet Buildings, and he has left 
It on record m one of his advcitisements 
that "leth day of Octobci, 18,17, was 
the first day Ins 'idveitlsements ap- 
peared in any paper ’’ One authority 
states that he spent 100? the fiist week 
in adveitismg, while anothei statement, 
soaroely oanymg so much authority, 
gives the impression that he did not 
start With so confidoat S faith in tho 


value of adveitismg as the expeuditme 
of such a sum in those daj s would in- 
dicate, but that It was by a slowly do 
velopedexrpeiienoe that he realised how 
vital a factor in tho giowth of a busi 
ness IS prdicious advoitising His advei- 
tising at fiiat, it would seem, did not 
apparently benefit him in any appreci- 
able way , though aftei a timo his waies 
began to be inqniied foi to a sliglit 
extent by the pubho And he used to 
visit tho docks in older to bring them 
undei the notice of captains of ships 
and passengeia sailing to all ports ot 
the world. All hrs advertising and all 
bis exertions, howevei, did not avail 
him muoli, and ho got into despeiate 
stiaits, and eventually had to declare 
himself insolvent, and he beoamo an 
inmate of Whitooioss Street Piison Hi-, 
cioditois vvoie nowspapei piopriotois 
who had trusted him hugely on the 
stiongth of 1 reputation ho h id made 
at the eoiiiinenoeniont of his business 
oaieei by paying “ eash down ’’ for all 
tlie advoilisomonts ho inseited Ho 
ofiectod Ins release by airanging with 
them for the pay men)) of a ooinpositioii, 
and it IS reported that some j eais after 
wards he repaid the generosity thus 
exercised towards him by settling in 
full, with a bonus of 10 per cent added, 
the claims of all Ins old creditois, ex 
cept a few who had deolinod to sanction 
the “ composition ’’ 

Holloway speedily got into business 
again, and next took a shop in the 
Strand, a few doors w est of Temple Bai , 
on tho site where the Law Courts now 
stand IVorkiiig without any assistance 
except the help of his wife, Mr Hoi 
lowayused to devote his whole energies 
to Ins business fiom foni o’clock in the 
moiniiig until ton o’clock at night 
Occasionally, in later years, ho would 
lefpi bnefly to the laboui and anxiety 
whioli have to bo expended in the build 
mg up of a great business, and speaking 
of one poiiod ho lomarked that “ if I had 
then offeiod the business to any one as 
a gift they vvoidd not have accopted it ’’ 
But to advcisily Biiccooded piospority, 
and pidlciOHb adveitismg testitiod to 
tho ability of tho press to woik miiaclos 
At the time of Mi Holloway’s death 
the him was advertising at the lalo of 
nearly 1,000? <i week, and, without 
counting vaiiQus binnehos of out-of-dooi 
nssislanco, there w^ei o neai ly one hundred 
employfis iii Hollow <iy House, and tho 
pioprietoi was making about 60,000? a 
year piofit fiom his patent medicines 
alone Foi many years he dwelt above 
the shop m the Strand, which v>«as ex- 
1 tended gradually until at tho time of the 
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lemoval to Oxfoid Htieet it compiised. 
two lioiisos in the lear as well as the 
piemises in fiunt, and altei wards, for 
seveial rears he lived with his wife in 
loiims above the great shop in Oxfoid 
iStieet Subsequently, when his great 
piospeiity led him to take aiesideuce m 
the oomitiy, ha lived in a quiet way, 
and even at Sunninghill (where his 
nrounds weie prettily laid out") he pos- 
sessed a veiy modest establishment 
lie was a plaiii-liviug and abstemious 
in in, dunking nothing stionger than 
claiet andwatei The title “Piofessoi ” 
had piobably been adopted, foi huaine&a 
purposes, at an eaily stage of his oaieei, 
and he had in latei yearn, at any rate, 
no special regard foi it He had no 
desuo for title oi public prommenoe of 
any kind, and when it was hinted ho 
ought to expect a baionelcy in the way 
of thanks foi his munifloenoe, he would 
not listen to the suggestion lUthongli 
theie was nothing in his mannei to de- 
note a humble oiigin, he profeiied to 
lead a reined, quiet life He had ori- 
ginally intended to bequeath by wiU the 
money he had deteiniined to devote to 
publie philanthropy Ml Holloway, 
like many other omintiit men, appeals 
to have dealt oddly with his will, foi he 
bequeathed the whole of his iiiopeity 
to Miss Dnvoi, his wife’s sistci, only 
intending this late-m-life will to be a 
leinporaiy matter until lus regular soli 
oitoi should prepaie a piopei testamon 
taiy document 

At the advice of his friends he com- 
monoed to oauy out during his own 


lifetime the benevolent schemes with 
which Ins name will be in future asso 
mated At the saggastion of Lord 
iihafteshury he decided on building n 
Sauatoiinm oi hospital for the mentally 
alflioted of the lowei middle class , 
whilst after his wife’s death (3877) ho 
commenced the building of the Ijadies' 
College at Bgham in hei memory 
These two institutions, when completed, 
will have cost a million sterling In 
fulfilment of Mr Hollow'ay’s ambition 
that these stmctnies should he the best 
in England, if not, indeed, the best in 
the world, lus brother-m-law. Mi Mar- 
tin, to whom these institutions were 
given in charge, tiavelled thioughoui 
Europe and America in ordei to obtain 
foi them model inteiiors, and to make 
them architectiually excellent The 
Bupoiiiitendeuce of these two important 
institutions became the second business 
of Ml Holloway’s life, and when then 
eflicicncy or adoinmoiit was conooinod 
his oustommy piinciplea oL economy 
failed to lestiam him He bought foi 
the College for 6,000! Landseer’s “ Man 
Proposes and God Disposes,” which had 
only cost the seller 2,000 guineas , and 
the art gallery now contains pictures 
for which he paid in the aggiegatc 
100,000/ Until a few jears of his 
death ho attended daily at his estab- 
lishment m Oxford &tieot, but more 
recently, whilst retaining the sole oon- 
tiol and management, he left its ad 
mmistration to others He died, aftci 
a compaiatively brief illness, at Sun 
innghlil on Dcceinbei 26, aged 83, 


In the same month — On Decembti 3, at Qiiiddenham, aged 83, Hon and 
3l6V Edward Southwell Keppel, son of tlio fointh Earl of Albewaile, Beotoi 
of Quldrtenham foi fifty jeais, lUiial Dean of llookland, Honoiaiy Canon of 
Norwich, and toi somo years Deputy Clerk of the Closet to the Queen — On 
December 8, at Dainhall Hall, Wincloid, Cheshiie, aged 60, Thomas Knowles, 
M P fci Wigan He began life as a worker in a mine, attending a night school 
after fltteon hours’ woik Eiom this he rose to be a paitnei in the Inco 
Oollioiies, and at the same time earned on cotton-spinning woiks at Wigan 
-On Deccmbei 1, at Brussels, aged 8i, General Baron Jolly, a member of the 
Belgium Piovisional Goveiuinent Of 1830, descended fiom an English family 
which settled in Belgium in the eighteenth ceutmy — On Deoembei S, at Sandy - 
biook Hall, Ashbouiuo, Derbyshire, aged 72, Sir Matthew Blakiston, fourth 
baiouet —On Deccmbei 7, at y\’’yehbold Hall, Dioitwitch, aged 73, Eiglit Hon 
Sir Eiohard Paul Amphlett, eldest son of Hov Eichaid Amplilett, Tleotoi ol 
Hadzov, Worcesteisliire, called to the bai 1833, appointed Q C in 1808, M P , as 
Conseivative, foi Bast Woioesteishiio 1868-73, when he was made Baion of the 
Court of Bxoheqnei, and in 1870 piomoted to be Judge of the Couit of Appeal — 
On Decembci 0, in London, aged 04, John James Bond, Semor Assistant-Keeper 
ill hei MayesLy’s lleooid OlHoe, and the anthoi of a valuable treatise on the “ Alt 
of Verifying Dates.” On Decembei 9, at Wmdermoie, aged 76, James Edmond- 
son, at one time a prominent citizen of Manehestei, an active memhei of the 
Anti-Cmn Law League, and a close peisonal fiiond of the late lliohaid Oobden 
—On Deoembei 11, at London, aged 58, Bichaid Doyle, a well-known aitiab and 
raiic”stmist, who luhented h-s humorous qualities from hia father. Ml John 
Doyle, the authoi of ‘ I’chtical Sketches by H 13 “ Tip to the tune of the Papal 
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Aggiession in 1862, he had been onS of the chief contiibutora to Ptinoh, but from 
oonacientioiis sciuples he then gave up a very lucrative post — On Deoembei 14, 
at Aroo, Lago di Garda, Princess Harie Amalie of Wflrtemberg, daughter of his 
Royal Highness Piince Philip and of hei Imperial Royal Highness the Princess 
Mane Thfiibse, a daughter of the Archduke Albiecht She was boin us a twin 
with Prince Albiecht of Wurtembeig on Chiistmas Day 1866 — On Decembei 11, 
at Bolton Peicy, aged 87, Venerable Stephen Oreyke — On Deoembei 14, at Pans, 
aged 71, Victor de Laprade, a poet, who was for some years Professor of Fienoh 
Liteiature at Lyons, was the successor of Alfred de Musset at the Academy Ho 
was foi a lime an Oileanist Deputy — On December 1 6, at Pans, aged 73, Henii 
Martin He was an historian and a member of the Academy, and had been since 
1876 Sr Senator for Aisne — On Decembei 17, at Harvard College, NS, Pro 
feasor E, A, Sophocles He was the auHioi of the well known “ Gioek Leaieon 
of the Roman and Bjzantine Periods On December 18, at Harpton Couit, 
Radnorshire, aged 76, Bov. Bir Gilbert Frankland lewis, for some years Canon 
Residentiary of ■VVoicestci He was the younger biother of the statesman Su 
George Goinewfdl Lewis, whom he succeeded as third baionet — On Deoomboi 18, 
aged80,W Sheldon Atthe oommoaoemont of hislife an oigaiusei of stage ooaeli 
tiafflc, he snbscqucatly developed the London Omnibus sei vice, and he woiked 
the first London tramway, after waids Inuldmg tiamways in many foieign towns 
— On Decembei 21, at Biel, Piestonkiik, aged 82, lady Mary ITisbot-Harailton, the 
daughter of the seventh Earl ot Elgin, and the widow of Mi Robeit Adam 
iJimdas, of Blookholm, Linoolnshiie, who assumed the name of Ohiistophei , and 
subsequently that of Nisbet Hamilton Ho was foimeily menibei toi North 
Linoolnshiie, and Chanocllor of the Duchy oE Lancaatei — On Decembei 22 at 
Bainbills, aged 71, Hon Mrs Stapleton-Bretherton The only child of Bai tliolo- 
mew Biethciton, a very wealthy coach piopiiotoi of Liverpool slio maiiicd, Inst, 
Ml William Guard, the biothei and hcii-presumptivo of the lute Wir Juliu 
Qoiard, of Gaiswood, and, secondly, tho Hon Oilboit .Stapleton, hi othoi of the 
late Lord Beanmont After his death she leassumed her maiden name by royal 
lieence, and she was cicatod a Maiehesa by Pope Pius IX in leocignitiim of hoi 
saivioes to the Jesuit refugees from Germany — On Deoembei 21, aged 10, 
Colonel Edwaid Chaplin Rcpicsonted Lincoln in Paillaiuout fiom 1874 to 1880 
— On December 26, at Madeira, aged 16, Hon Edward Sherborne Plunkett, oldest 
son of Loid Dutisany He sat m Puliament foi West Glouoostoishuo fiom 1 87 1 
to 1880, in the Conseivative interest— On Deoembor 26, at Galltfaenen, Rhyl, 
Denbighshire, aged 76, Townshend Mainwaiing, son of the late Rev Chulos 
Mainwaung, of Oteley Park, bhiopshiie, foimoily monibei foi Denbigh —On 
December 20, at Bath, aged 80, Eev George Musgrave, authoi o£ sovoiiil books 
upon “Rmal Prance," and also ot some tianslations fiom tho Italian and Qieek 
At one time rector of Boiden, Nortolk - On Dcoember 28, in London, aged 66, 
Sir John Bayley Darvall, KC.MG, toimerly Attoiney Genoial o£ Now Soulli 

Wales, and a menibei of tho first Senate of tho Umvorsitv of .Sydney On 

December 28, at Rome, aged 78, Cardinal de luoa, Vice Chanocllor of the IIoL 
Roman Chuioh, and one of the three Cardinals to whom Pope Leo XI 11 
addressed his letter on the opening of the Vatican Aiohives-On Detombu 2" 
at Naples, aged 66, Eianoesoo de Sauotis, an accomplished scholai, who duiim' 
the biief period ot constitutional libeity m 1818 yvns Unclei hecielaiy ol StUe 
for Public Instinotion He subsequently held tho same oftloe imdoi Caiom 
and Bioasoh and Cairoli — John Oxenford, aged 100, the last suuivor of the 
official agents in her Maiesty’s Customs Long Room, and fatbu ot Mi Jo n 
Oxenford, the playwright and dramatic ciitio, who piudecensed him 
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SociATiSM [24G], SoiaaioSL, Esther, 
thirteen Jews net used of her inuider, 
28,88 

Szi'OEDix, city rebuilt, 42 
J ILA i Es/lar trial, tlio [250] 

ViFxsA, demonstration against Jesuit 
ini3sionni),63 


V.SIA, CENTRAL [324] —Railway 
Sion [024] , Eusainn advance 
Yarkand, uiissian Consulate estn 
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B \itity, Ml JuiUcp, itppomted lo tlio lush 
Gouit of Appeal, 20 

BiTrUYANT, Count Stephen shot hv Di 
Rosenbeia;, 43 

Br. icoNsni!!.!), Loid, statue iinveilccl in 
Pniliainent Square, 11 , anecdote i,f 
him and Pilnco Bismaick, 21 
BihvIObu Libiaiv, tliird poitlon sold, 28, 
sale completed, 49 

BELGIUM —Bill for Iho Snppiessioii of 
Viforages [2G2] 

Brialmoyt, Gencinl, dlamiSbed and re- 
instated [263] , BuDGtr [203] 

Hot LAND, relations with [203] 

New Keform Bill [261] 

Belt v. Lawes, judgment given fin a non 
tiial, 61 

Bi tLBi newspapei, native editoi coiii- 
iiilttod to prison, 29 

Bfpi in, silver wedding of the Cion u Prince 
and Piineeas of Piussin, 6, 8 
BinLis, the, excluded firoiii tlio pcqinlai 
bbiarics of Pans, 27 

Binns, the hangman, eensmed at Lmi- 
pool, 49 

BiBKBEOKLibiarjqfoandatioii stone laid hi 
tlie Duke ot Albanv, 16 
Birvinoh ur, Biight Celebiation [1 lO], 
[148] 

Boll D OF rn.VDr lopoit on lailwnvs, 37 
Bonn, flj nod of the Old Catholics at 18 
BiiADLAuaii, Ml , deinonstintion in tavoiii 
of [12] , Icttei lo the Spcakoi [id] , 
II Neivdegate, 14 , his hiiMiit [86] 
Buiuiiwaitb and Butteimcrc Eiulviais 
Bill [b4] 

BrA/.il, slaveiy question [817] , ininii 
giation [318], jellow fever, piovoii- 
tlvo innooulntion [318] 

BnFiT, Sli Baliol, Master of the Bolls, 13 
Bmght, Ml , at Bumingham, 21 , Bectoi 
ot the IFmvei-sity of Glasgow [70] , 
at Rochdale, 7 

BnisiOL, Colston’s Day oclebiatlon, 47 
British Association, the, at Ibouthpoit, 
39 

British Sehool of Aichioologj and Classical 
Stndita at Athens, meeting at Msil- 
horoiigh House, 25 

Brooklyn Biidgi opened in the iiicHento of 
President Aulnii, 18 

Bui G viu v, Prince ot, iiiriv cd at Coiictniili- 
noplc, 14, Alovaiidei, Prime, his in- 
dependout attitude [2b0] , Karngeoi- 
givitch. Prince, maiilage with the 
Pnnecss Lorka [260] Rlbsivn in- 
llueucc, dcdineof [2601 
BURMAH-Kim. TiiiLiitiv’s mgotia- 
tionsiegaidliig the Comintieial'l'icalv 
n ith the Goveinment of India [333] 
Bukmaii, British, prevalence of gniia- 
robheries [834] 

Burniiam Beeches piivohased hj the Cilv 
of London Coipointion, 41 


Gcncial [302] , airh'alatQuoboo[303] 
took the oath [808] 

OvRL Colony (inoluding Basutoland) 
[372] , discussions m Paillamont 

tei’aSSrffiiors'^S 

[37d] Joimtlinn looognisod ns Mo- 
Inppo s successor [.173] , the Basuto- 
land DLsamiexatlon Bdl [373] , Budget 
[371], Queen’s Govciiunent lesumos 
tho contiol of Basutoland [37 i] 
CviiFY, James, sliot bv O’Uomiell, Hi , vu/i 
It eland 

Cl TI V\ AY o [376] ?!i/( Znlulnnd 

CiiAvini ULAIN, Ml , at the Biiulit Celobia- 
tion [110], (liiuinmn of the Cobdoii 
Chill [MB], letier to the Batteisei 
Radical Association [IbBj , on the 
liouocs of the pool [171], oil Stale 
fcociiilisin [ 1 73] 

CiiMuuoiiD, Comte do, fmieial ot, 38 
CiiANM L Iniiiic'l, the, lefeiiod to a Com- 
mittee ot hutli Houses, 13 
Cinrss Touinamoiit, tin Iiitoumtioiuil, held 
m London, it , st Nuuuibi ig, 31 
CHILI and PERU f3i0] , uiii ot cslctmi- 
natuin [Bid], nigidlaltniis lor peiui 
[121] Non Miiustiv hiiiiicd £.321] 
Iglosi IS rcsognised as Piosideut [322] 
'I'leatv of Peace Ik tu eon tiiiain and 
Chill [323] Cluinh disputes [328] 
CHINA— Assam, denJh ot King Jn Due 
[308] 

CAariiv, outbreak in [3(10] 
NraoiiAiioNs hcluoen Paiistnud Pokm 
[360] 

Paiikis, Ru Iliinv, British Ministci 
[371] Pl'KlN ami St J'otuishmg, 
adjustment of dispulo [37U] 

Russo Ohinlsi , now fiontier [371] 
bnsjAY cn])tmocl [379] 

Posiiuis Wai [IJ(i7] , treatj [l)C8] , 
flash opoiations [iKid] 

CnuurHi'a and otlier phioes foi leligioiis 
woiship in England, number nl, 10 
Cm, El, Ilia icmaina natoicd to Madiid, B 
Civil List Penaious, 2(1 
Clark F » Brndhuigli, 13 
CoiiDLH Club, the aunualbanqnol, 2(i [Ml] 
“ Cooic" Tavoin, in Elect Street, sold, 18 
OoLERiDop, Lord , ariivnl in Non loik, 
80 

CoSNVU&iM, Buko nf, liiith of eldest him, 3 
CoNstiiv A in 1 Pai tv, iiKuting at the Cai 1- 
ton dull, 2d 

Const VMIMII’I.I , linml botueen the old 
and now body guaid, 3 , meeting ul 
tho Holy Synod, 62 


Couiiis ot Justice, tho new, UHcd fui the 
lust time, 8 ail oiiqniiies til nisi p/nii 
evoented theie, 13 

CoviNiin, attempt to levhe the (iodiva 
pageant, 8 1 

Crlmation, tho remains of Cajitain T 1) 
Hnnhara, 40 

CRIMINAL CASES - 
Conrad beheaded at Beilin, 13 
Dicasy and Elanagan arroated fin having 
es.iilo3ivo oompounds, 12 t 
Dubi in, twenty one peraons nriested fin 
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CIIIMINAL CASES, continued 

conspirat} , 6, tight perBoni Uiaigod 
ivith tht miiidn of J.oril Fredeiith 
Cavendi&h and Mi Ihiike, 0 
HAitrWLLL, James, the Seu, 11 Hig- 
gins, Pniiiak, oxGcuted for miiidaiing 
Loid Aidilaun'a Uvo bailiffs, 4 Hol- 
lo waj' outrage, 8G 

O’Do'IN'ell tiial concluded, 49 , hanged 
at J^cwgate, 61 
Pooi.L, Joseph, 1 i-ttuted, 61 
Hams iy, W , Bcntcuctd foi a hlaaphuiioiie 
libel, G 

Si INOA auosted toi the iimidei of Ilcir 
von Miylatli, 1 , Stionie I'uiy flihei- 
ineu, alhny ivirh the lailway olhciala. 
2U, dl, 40 

Vrnn, shot n lady at lami-teiinia, then 
himaelt, 29 

WoLrr and llondusand coniniittcd for 
tiial, 62 

C11IU..ET inatohos — Eton and Itaiion, 20 , 
Oxfmd and r'anibiidgo, 20 

CnoYl)0^, mooting for the pi oacwation of 
the old Aichiepisoopal Palace, 10 , 
leteivtd Eoj al Chiu tti of incoi poi a tioii . 
10 

Cunniru, iniBsion to n'-anssiiiato the Goi ci n- 
nient Mombois at Pans, 47 

C 1 OT ONI s at Wi’tonslti, Minnosota, Illinois 
and Missouri, 18 


ni'LAivAUE, Lord, portrait piesentod to the 
Lity of Pluladelnhia, 4 
DISNMAKK — Fin!mtGs[286] .li-olksthing, 
tho, opposed to Goveinment nitasmos 
[28d] 

Kino’s leplv to the addrossaa from tho 
Folkslhlng and the Landthing [283] 
EuiKUL iiioetiiigs [284] Rigsdng ro- 
assemhled [284] Iloyal visitors [280] 
SoiiLEsivia question, the [286] 

IlLiiiis , tholandledy ot tho “ VVlilto ,Sivnn " 
fined ftn stlling wins during piohibited 
houis on Suiuhiv, 40 

Di i,n\, Loul, and the agents of the beicn 
gloat Colonial doptadenties at the 
Colonial 0(h™, 1 

Dickens’s “ Old CuuosiU bhop,” domo- 
lislied, 69 

Donns v Grand Junction IVaterworks 
Compaiiv, judgment given, 49 
Dosiinkj 1, island ot, Ininicane in, 38 
DltAMA, THE — Bum I siior at the 
Gaiotv, 90 , “ Fedora,” 96 , Irvnig’s 
rcvBal of the ‘‘Bolls’’ and “Lyons 
Mail,” 95, Judio, Mine, at the 
Gaiety, 96, new pirns adaptations 
and levivals, 93 , opera bonfle, 9b 
“ DriNic Bn n,” the, of tho United 
Kingdom, 9 

Duel hetween AuriSlien , Scholl and Dr 
Fontaine, 5 

Dufsekin, Loid, left Egypt, 16 
Dumas, Ale van die, statue unveiled in 
PiVns, 45 

DvNAMiTa plot in London, first of a series 


^f ariests, 13, 14, siv conspirators 
indii ted foi treason folonv, 22 j hve 
Ii ishnien tiled it Liverpool, 34 , out- 
lagps in Glasgow, tiial tondudod, 62 , 
attempt to blow mi the Local Goicrn- 
iiientBoaid and Times office [69] 


EvniiiQUVKBS CnbOiniceiol i in Ischia, 

H, Eivthiean Penmsiila, 42, al 
Gibialtai, 48, at Lisbon, 62, at 
Miskolez m Hungarj , 11 

E vsrBouiiNt, tho Princess Alice Memorial 
Hospital opened, 26 

ECCLEbIA.STlCAL — Dabrv, Canon 
Bishop of Sydney, 32 , Boiison, Di , 
conhrmtd Aiohbishop of Cauterhurj , 
9 , eutlironed, 12 
Cmincii CongiesH, at Reading, 41 
Lrwis, Archdeacon, Bishop of Llandiiff, 

I , entluoned, 16 

Maokonooiiil, Rev A H resigned the 
living at St Petei’s, Loudon Docks, 63 
WiiMNsiiN, Canon, Bishop of Tuiro, 4 , 
did homage at Windsor, 16 

EeuADOi REiemic, the, in a state 5f 
rovolnUon [319] , Guayaquil taken 
[819], popnlatioii [820] 

Edinbuhou, old colours of tho Scottish 
Regiments presented to St Giles’ i 
Cathedral, 47 

L6YW'— Evacuation hv Biltish tioops 
[161], defeat ot links Pasha’s array 
111 tho Soudan [9«9] 16, pollev 
of the Government [9] , Tokkar, a 
detaelnuciit eoinplotely loiitod, 16 , 
Aiahi ovded to Ceylon [881] , the 
iiiuider of Professor Palmer, Captain 
Gill and Lieutenant Chan ing ton 
avenged [881], Loid Wolseley and 
Lord Aloester prosontod with swoids ot 
honour [882] , General Dturj Lowe 
presented ivith a pistol [882] , Loid 
Granville’s ciroulni note [882] , end 
of tho Dnal Control [383] , Loid 
Dufferm’s scheiiieof adminiatrotivo and 
social lefoim [383] , re organization 
ofthearmv [986] , Clioleie outbioak 
at Damietta [385] , (liiaiicrnl diffi- 
culties [987] , affairs in tho Sonden 
13871 , Bakei Pasha’s liordoi polite 
[89(1] 

Uiu piiANijavhito, puichased by Barmim, 
Icfl, Rangoon, 60 

EiiiQBANrh, nnmhei from Eiigliali poits, 2 , 
from Gemauv, 18 

PppiNa Forest Railway, 64 

Ebbinotox, Mr, mission to the Tatienn 
[112] 

Etn V, Mount, eruption of, 11 

Eulenie, Empress, visit to Pans, 6 , ncci- 
dont near Aldershot, 10 


Faivilit, Mr, Loid Rettoi of Glasgow 
University, 47 

Fielding, Hem y, bust unveiled at Taun- 
ton, 88 

Fiji — Sngai industry, [401] , the labour 
question [461] , revonne [401] , poli- 
tlon to the Queen for tlio Colony to ho 
incoipoiated with one of the Anstra 
lian Coloraes [401 ] 
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FIRES— Alexanduia, 61 
A’HSTitEDVM, Doclcynid, 21 
BEBDirzOHEFF (Eussifm Polind) circus, 
3 

Berlim, Haliou-il Thealre, 12 
Brussels, 40, 62 
C INNON Street, 4G 
Charleston (United States), 47 
OOMSI VNTINOl'LE, 49 
Coni \cin Casile, 39 
DcBiiNnos, Theatre, 17 
East IliLNiNaFii lt>. Church, 63 
FoRLfT Cm, California, 10 
GnrAi Queen Stieet, IG 
IICOGBRSIOV, 16 
Lisbon, Docki aid, 62 
Long Aobe, 20 
St, Louis, 4 
Milwaukee, Hotel 3 
New York, Windsor Thoatie, 10 
Nick, 12 

I’AKisoT, steamer on the Mississippi, 17 
Patehnosilr How, 14 
Pi'iEnuonoum Cnthedinl, 81 
PiiTsnuno, 41 
Quebfc, 11 
Saiannin, 14 

SiiLNANDOMt (Ponnsjliniiia), lb 
SouiiiAi L Pink, dl 
'Ini ooiioiiiON Stmt, 15 
Union Stieet, Boiuiii,'li, 17 
VtLLOi HI s (Jiii.i) 18 
WiMisoK Stieet, City, 4 
Wooniiui, 10 
WnoiiUMPiirk, 9 

I'isuM vuKrr, New Central, opened, lb 

I'lsiiLK-uims at Mail')orou"h Ilou-e, l(i 

FianKRlis Exhibition opened by the 
Prince of Wales, lb , closed, 44 

Floods — Central Euiope, 1, Dakota and 
Dead wood, 18 , England, 7 , Ontiino, 
28, Raah in Hiingnn, 3, United 
States, 6, 7 

I'ooT-iHD-MourH disonso (1801, 88 

iooTL, editoi of the “Ficethinkei,” sen- 
teneed tor blnspliemous libel, 0, 9 
•lorTSioiULN Evvii'W ’ on housing tho 
pool [170] 

FR VNCIS— AiTHOnao, King of Spain, at 
Pails, 41 , Annnm, wai with [220] , 
Ai nn estimates [230] 

Bi ni, Paul, on the Tont|Uin Credits, 
[227J , oulei earned [228] , Bills 
against Pictendeis [212] , Bouree 
'I'loaly [226] , Budget [230] 

C tniM I , icsignatloii ot Minibtois [21b] , 
tbeFeriv, hostile to Extiemisls [210] 
Chainhoid, Count do, death of [221] 
Colonial Poliev [221], Constitution, 
1 elision of the [219] 

Dullhh , M, resignation of [21""] , 
FLECITONS to tho Departmental 
Connells [221],86 Expulsion Bill [21G] 
FFuni, M, Premier and Minister of 
I’uhhc Instruction [210] Iforeigners, 
nutnber of residents in, 42 
M VDAO \beAH. u ar with [228] 
MiLiSTiiAor Bill [218] 

Nai'oi LON, Prince Tciome, his maniRsto 

[2111 National fStes in honour of tho 

liepiiblic, 28 

OitiEAKS Pnnees, the,'' reinoi ed fiom 
military command [217] 


FRANCE, eoniimml 
Paiiis, International Tindes Union Con- 
gross, 44 , Dumas’ statue unveiled, 15 , 
mooting of 600 students, 63 
EtmcAL manifesto [221] 
biiAw, Ml , iiulcmimv paid to him [221] 
Tokouik question [2211 , war in [226] , 
icport on tho necessity of iiici casing 
the iiumbei of the land tinops [2271 
Tunis, settloiu out of [222] 

Wai di ok-Roussi VI, , M , on uiiliinited 
fieedom to monastii, commuiiitios 
[219] , speoth nt Angnuleme [210] 
Fulb Ciiuueii or Smri vnd. General As- 
sembly of, to discuss the Instrumental 

Ii I, Ml , l!oicl Justice of Appeal, 19 


Gamiiltta, death [1] , fnncial, 2, liodv 
icmoved to Nice, 8 

GviitiiAiiir, midalluii pin tiait'piesented tc 
the Duke of iSiilhoilimd, 20 


'J 13] Bioniiial Budget 


[ 211 ] 

I'lmi KiN polRV [2 0: 
Incomi tax [242J 


Gt viiSKiM , Ml , meeting at Inn igu Cllioo, 
19, visit to Coponhiigiii [Ib'lJ, 39, 
statue piesentod to tho City Liheral 
Club, 61, dosseit service prosoutod to 
him, 62 

Glasgow University, Mr Fawcett eleotod 
Lord Rector, 47 

Griissuu, two gills found dead in their 
beds, 2 

Gosiils, 1,800 copies hmiit at the Baieo- 
lona Custom House, 31 
Guanvii 1 1 , Lnul, dcnulstions about an- 
ofhei Canal in tho East, 16 
Gmvisin, new park nt, opened liv the Duke 
and Diiehess of Connaught, 36 
Gnooi, Hugo do (Grolius), toieeutennrv of 
hisbiith, 18 


llvnvu’^ William, liis loiiiiilns removed to 
thoIIarvQ} Clinpil, naninstoiiil, 43 
Haiti, Poit an Piimn, mithioak of the 
negroes, 40 

Hiciiii vMiERs, the 71«t, loluiira icsloicd to 
the Iteglinent, 3 

Hunt IV, Pmf, Piesident of tin Rov al 


INDIA [884] —Arjlv , re-mgauis’atioii of 
Nntiv e [1)40] Assam, floods in [30 tj 
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Famine In<iuiaiica Fimd [368] Fru- 
EAlOBY atates, events m [834] 
iiiNiNCiAi condition [863] 
GtiKWAn’H state, the [837] 

Hindus and Muhnnimndans, antnftonisra 
bettveen [SlU] IliDtiiABAD College, 
the President susnended [336] 

Ilbdri Hill, the, [3431— [362] 

Jaipuh, case of Sail ftSO] , Exhibition 
of Woihs of Art [889] Jdnvoadii 
affaii [337] , outi ago on the Maij na 

fjOCALllovornmout [341] 

JlYsoiii , death ot tho Diwun Itangu- 
thailia [387] 


Postal and Tologiaphdopoitmont [8C8] 
Press prcaoiUations [od9] PituLic 
Woiks [363] 

Railway rates, rodnotion in [859] , ex- 
tension ot [868] 

Riron, Loid, unpopulnutj of [361] 

8in S VLAU JUNO, death of [834] Ficfc 


8in S VL4U JUNO, death of [834] Ficfc 
Obituary Sah duty [367] 

Tr 4De and Comi^iorco [868] 
Invinoidles, the tiial of, 18 
IRELAND — 

ArivEs^iii of seventeen persons oonneeted 
nith tlio inmder of Lord Fiedoriolc 
Cavendish and Mr Burke [193] 
Belfast trials [198] Biqoal, Mi , 
committed for tual [189] 

Oaiiey, James, committed toi the 
Phoenix Park murder, [194] , turns 
informer [196] , disappears [198] , 
shot dead on his arnval at tho Cape 
by O’Doiinoll [198] Ciri oj. Dublin 
‘’Steam Packet Company’s” contract 
renewed, [206] 

CoArnniiioF, riots between Roman 
CiitbohoM and Oiangemen, 86 CoiiK 
Induatiial Exhibition [204d Crokb, 
Archbishop, summoned to Rome [201] 
Dtviii', M, imprisoued [190] , letter 
on the Papal action [202] Dliiiia, 
anniversary of shutting the gates, 62, 
Dillon, John, retires from public life 
[199] Dublin tiials [193] 


Ki'iiiti Slm’inll, ’ tlio, editoi, foreman 
and two compositois hnpiisoucd [200] 
Law, Mr Hugh, death [206] 

O’Brien, Mr lotmned for Mallow [192] 
O’Donnell exoonted foi the innrdei ot 
Jamas Caiey [198] OhAnoe deiiion- 
stratious iii Ulster, 28 , Lodges, ex- 


IR^LAND, oantmved 
Riots at Londonderry, 45, Newrv and 
Wexford, 49 Rossmore, Loid, le- 
moved from Jnatlco of tho pence [20b] 
Sald of liquors on Smidny piohibitel 

Tbamwivs Act, the [205] 

“ United Ireland ” pniiei, the [191] 

IniSH Land Leai^e Association opened its 
sittiima at Pluladelphia, 16 
Irvino, Henry, departure to the Unitbd 
States, 27 

Isvbellv ot Donmaik, hei lemains moved 
fioin Ghent to Denmark, 18 • 

ITALY — AfisAii, Bill for settlement [238] 
Bacoelii, Signor, UmversKy Reform 
Bill [288] Budget [292] 

CAuixar le-cqnatructcd [238] Con- 
SEiivATivi leaotion [237] 

I Debate on the Government [286] 
Dlrbetis, Signor, lua ohnllenge to the 
Radicals [236] 

Manlini, Signor, reply to Minghetti 
[284] Minghetti, Signor, on the 
lefusal to co-operate with England 
[234] , orf Tunisian affairs [284] , 
coalesces with Depretis [286] , at 
Bologna [237] Municipal Elections 
[287] 

Naples, political banquet at [287] 
Nicotera, Signor, insults Signor 
Lovito [237] , duel between [238] 
RoaiL, 160 pel sons arrested on charges of 
high treason and revolufronary nian- 
ceuvies, 3, International Fine Aita 
Exhibition opened by the King and 
Queen of Italy, 6 , bomb thiown into 
the Austrian Ambassadoi'a Courtyaid, 
8, excavations ot the Foiutn, 12, 24, 
diseoveiy ot tho Atrium Vesta, 46 , 
International Geodetlo Congress 48 | 
duel betiveen Signor Nwotera and Signor 
Lovito, 60 

Spi cie payments lesumod [232] 


lPAN |371] Army [871] Census 
Ito HiBAmiJiL M, visits Berlin and 


London [871] 
Loochoo and Corcan qi 


Latter, the, [201]. 
lomal [201], 1207] , 
mqnet [207] 


Java, volcanic eiupHonsin, 37 
Jlsuiis, the mimhei ot I’s oidei, 4 4 
Jews, strike against their employilieut at 
lioiiie in the boot and shoe tiade, 47 
JovouiM HI , lesignation, 62 
Johnson, William, sailed from Dronthelin 
to London m a small boat, 27 
Jordan Oaual, lectiiie on, by Captain 
Molaswortli, 30 


La CiiosSFUlubb,tliB Cambridge University 
and London, at WiUesdon, 6 
Landslii’ between CoUoiiges and Belle- 
garde, 2 

L iwn-Tdnnis f liampiOBship for nB Eng- 



pilgrTmiige, 42 
Li.&sEia, M on the Suez Cnunl [120] 
LITERATDKE, letrospect of, 64 Wobks 

OF THE Se VSOH, tlic pmiLipftl 

All iN, Giant, “I'lo-weis nnd then Pcdi- 
gieps,” 8b Ashton, “ Humour, AVit, 
nnd Sntiie,” 78 

Besvhi, “Eduard Palmei,” G2 Bud, 
'"Iho Golden Chersonose, ’ ,67 Blind, 
“ (dcoiga Ehot, ’ 77 Blunt, “ liefor- 
jnntjon of the Chiu eh of Png-land,” 
Bosuoith Smith, “The Life of Loid 


Lawience,” GO Biowning, “ Jocosenn,” 
80 Bniroirs, ‘‘Life of Loid Ha-wke,” 


OAnEYEE, Mrs, “Letteis,” 61 Coates, 
“Manual of Pathologv," 64 ColqU' 
houn, “Across Chiyse,” 54 
Davies, “Norfolk Broads nnd lUvcis,” 
69 De Long, “Voyage of tlie Jea7i- 
tiette," (lO Dohson, “The English 
' Men of Letters Series,” 71 Dohson, 
Austin, “ Old-Woild Idvlls,” 81 Du- 
rand, “The Life of Mn]oi-Gcncuil Sit 
Henry Morion Dm and,” 07 
Eastiaki, Lady, “Three Gnat Pain- 
ters,” 77 Bastlake, Chailcs, “Notes 
on Piotnrcs in the Louvre and Bidia 
Gallery at Milan,” 87 Edeishcini, 
“Life and Times ot Jesus, tlicMessiah,” 
84 E-ffald, “The Life and Times of 
Pnnee Charles Stuait,” 68 
Gallbno 1, “ Iheiaan Eeminiscences, ’ 
87 Gilchrist, “Mary Lamb,” 70 
Goidon Cumming, “ In the Hohiidos,” 
69 Gorsc, “Seventeenth Conturj 
Studies,” 76 Goulbiirn, “Thoughts 
upon the Litnigical Gospels,” 83 
Gower's “Ronuniseences,” 62 Grant, 
“Story of the University of Edin- 
hnrgh,” 86 Gxeville, “Diary,” 62 
Giaftes, “ Corea, the Heimit Nation,” 66 
Haei,, “ Betro'ipcot of a Long Life iioni 
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vemie Bill [131] 

Deoeisisd Wirn's Sisn i Mvbbiage 
. Bill [137] 

EoTPT — Cholera [1611 , proposed with- 
drawal of tioops [156] , Majoi Baling 
Conanl General [159] , success of tbo 
Mahdi [187] , expenses of campaign 
[63] Explobivds Bill, [84] 

Fool AND Mouth Disease T186] 

Grand CoMMiirEBs established [67], 
[86] , on Law and Trade [134] 

D Poor [170^, 


Housing o 


, Miss 


Irish di8tress^%o] , Land Law, pro- 
posals to amcua [05] , Mails Monopoly 
Bill [62] , Migiatioii Scheme [157] , 
Tramways Bdl [167] 

“ Kilmainham Compaot ” [49] 

Local Taaaiion and County Govern- 
ment, deba'e on [103] Lords and 
Tenant Etoiu [161] 

MadagasCAB Incident, the [148] Me- 


Patbnt Law — , „ 

Payment ot Wages in Public Houses 
[63] Pensions to Loids Wolselej 
mul Akodci [99] 

Eosebemy, Loid, retiiemont [132] 
SiLKot Liqlobs on Sunday piohlblted 
in Ireland [08] Sootoh CnoPTPRS, 
condition of [67] Suez Canal and 
the Miuistiy [124] , M Lesseps’ right 
of possession [126] , nogotiatlons 


Ti 


Tran- 

^[94] 


diliato [ >5] , 


- - N qiiostloii, the [111] 

Woman’s SuptuAUR [li,.j] 

P A H L I A M E N r A B r SPEECHES, 

ELIiCllOXS, &o— ALERroBN.Uiikc, 
on the state ot Ireland [19] Aol and, 
Mr , nnsnei to Queen’s Speeoh [21], 
Asiilea, Mr Eveljn, on tho Trane- 
vaal debate [68] 

Balfoub, Mu a , on Eg/<pt,ian aftairi 
[20], amendment negatucd [29] 


[96] feoURicK, Mr., on the Egyptian 
question [27] Brand, Su Henry, at 
Eoyston Q09] Brand, Mi H K,, 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance [3] 
Bright, Mr , at Birmingham, on tho 
Suez Canal [120] , at Newcastle [166] , 
atKcighley [185] Broadhurst, Mi , 
on the Corrupt Fraoboes Bill [115] 
Buchanan, Mr, seconds tho Addiesa 
[22] 

Cablinopord, Loid, succeeds Loid 
Spencer in the Privy Council, 11 , 
detenco of the Land Cominlssionere 
[19] , at Coventry [68] , on the con- 
dition of the Irish fmm labourers [97] , 
on emigration [99] Chamberlain, 
Mr , at Swansea [6] , on the Bank- 
riiptoy Bill [6], [64], Irish affaiis 
[6] , leply to Loid feiihsbury at Bii- 
mingham [76] , at Bristol ri82] , at 
Wolveihiunpton [184] Childers, 
Ml , and the Budget [81] , on tho Suez 
Canal [127] Churchill, Lord Ban- 
dolph, on die EgA-ptiim Policy [25] , 
at Woodstock [08] , on tlio Affirmation 
Bill [91] , at Edinburgh [186] 
Courtney, Mi , at Liskeard [7] , on 
the Leeds Conference [170] Cowper, 
Earl, on the state of Iieland [19] 
Cbanbrook, VisoouBt, on the Trans- 
vaal policy [65] Cross, Sir E, at 
Southpoit [8] , on tho Cuban rebels 
[108] Cross, Ml J Kynostiffii, Hndei 
Sociotaiy for India [8] , on the oiea- 
tion ot a Ministoi of Commeico and 
Agrioultnre [8] 

Di' HUP, Loid, on the iinnoNation in the 
South Paciflo [11] , on the Transvaal 
policy [86] , oolomal pobey [187] 
Dilkr, Sir CliarlGS, addresses m Chel- 
sea [1] , ontbeEgyntiauqiiostiou [28] , 
on local tUMition [104] , at Glasgow 
[177] Dodson, Mr., at Searlioroiigh 
[72] Duf i niiN, Loid,;dospatoli on the 
EgApLian question [10] Uunraven, 
Loid, on tho oontlition of tho lush 
agiicultuial labourers [07], Durham, 
Earl of, address m answer to Queen’s 
speech [14] , 

Lllciions — CheLscn,2 , CliesIurcfMid 
[69], Dei by, 21, Dul.bn, 8, Essoa, 
East, 36, Hastings, t’o, ipsivich [186], 
01 , Liineriok [2Ul] , Lothian, East, 
[6], 6, Mallow [6], [192] , Manclics- 
ter [103], 43 , Mouaglian [203], 20 , 

borough, 2 
landsliiie, t 
meatli, 8 , 

\Vj couilio, ') 


Wexford [204], 29 , 

York [186], 1.3 
oulelLgrim.luug0s[78] 

, Loul hilmiiiul, on Ifgyp 

, defence _ _ .. 

the Tinusvuul debate [69] , and the 
Mohiopnbtaii Liberiil Cbimcila [182], 
at BmUord [18 j]. Fowllu, Mi, 1j , 
at Wulveihamptou [174] 

Gibson, Mr , leply to Gome Seorotaiy on 
Iieland [34] GLADsroNr, Mi ,on tliu 
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PAKLIAMENTARY SPEECHES. coijA 
Tiansvnnl debate [59] , the working 
of the Irish Land Act [6G] , Affiima- 
tion Hill [88] , olosea the dehhte on 
local ta'^atjnii [106], state of public 
"I 111], Govci 


ciniiicnt Hills 


[1101. 

[117], upli to - , - 

tiiii si, Wi .anieiiilmont to the address 
[aO], the Tnusvaal question [57] 
(tosciiLN, Ml , at Ripon on Goi em- 
inent policv [1] , on the Address [30] , 
loo il taxation [101] , plea foriiiodeia- 
tion at Edinbiiigh [17<)] GiiANViini', 
Lord, icply to Loul Salisbuiy [IB] 
Grisa, Ml Albeit, nniendiiieut on local 
taxation [103] , agreed to [105] 
HAMinrON, Loul Geoige, Iiish Sehome 
[183] HABOomiT, RirW, sugges- 
tioiu toi motropohtaii iefoim[8], on 
Jlr Goist’s aineudiiient [83] lltiu- 
HritE, >Sii W , oil tenant ’r ooinpoiisa- 
tlOll [31] nARlINGiON, Lout, OU tllO 
Egyptian poluy [4] , opens Pmlin- 




___ , Sffl- 

i,iMi , attack on Mi 'lievelyim 
[168], Ilicics-Bi Aeu, Sir M , on the 
convention uiHi Cotyinjo 1 113] 

Ii LiNQM oiair, Ml , on tlie tithe question 
[81] Inui iiWTCK, Ml , on the extia- 
(irdiniuy tithe [31] 

J iMi s, Sir II ,'®at Hudgo 
the Piuoeduio Hill [79] 


e. [3], o: 


W, on the I'g,. , 

amendment to addieaa negathcil [20] 
Leaiiiaji, Ml , Iiish disaffection 
[176] Leiciiton, Ml, local tax- 
ation [108] Lowrunii, Mi , at llii li- 
niond on Pailiameiitan leloim [5], 
on Iieland [88] , at Kirhy Mooreide 
[72] 

Maxwei t , Sir n , question about Sliori- 
dan [82] Mum la. Mi J , on tlio 
Transvaal deliate [67] , at Nowi iistlo 
[186] 

Nopnicon , Sii S , dehnle on the ad- 
dress [23] , Kiliiiamlmm compact 


roland [36] , amendment negatived 
— the distress in liehind [06] 
,VAY, Sir A , at Kochestci [721 
LL, Mr , on Mr Ilenlj ’s impirson- 
mciifc [21] , reply to Mi Poisloi [<li] , 
moved tlic secotid leading of the Irisli 
Land I aiv Act Amendincnt Bill [05] , 
at Dublin [11.2] Pi li , Mr , on local 
latlng [102] , lesoluUon negatived 
[106] 

Hailes, Mi H C,, at Hurv St, Edmunds 
[6] Kbay, Lord, seconds the Address 
[14] XliciiAiWi, Jlr IT, denounced 
ti^Q JEgvptian Will [27] 

SALisnunY, Lord, survey of the Govein- 
iiiont Piilipv [15] , at Humingham 




PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES, cont. 
[72] , nt Rending [178] Solatbu- 
Hooiir, Ml , oil local taxation [10 1] 
Sellau, Ml , on priwto hill legislntion 
ffiO] SFXsnx, Ml , on Cininniil Law 
Reforms [80] 

TnBvriY'iN Ml G O , deteiieo of Iiisli 
Policy [Jh], [50], iitK<lso[r86] 

Wai Mil inn, jrniqms of, on tim ivorkiilg 
of the Iiishlaw loiiilsIlOJ 

“Pasior tn Ordci of ilie Ilolv Ghost," es- 
tablished bv the Up of.LUhneld, 16 

IkvriioiKi Hiotheiliood, the IrisJi, twelve 
nicinbeis sentenced tor conspnaev, U 

Si Pa Ill’s Gathcdial, outrage in, by 
Geoigo Campion, 11 

Pinna Heiielit Hank. Hie. m Iilooinshmv 
Stioet, VI rocked, 36 

Pix/AMi, Lord, ludgmeiil in Miitin p 
Mnckoiiocliio, 31) 

PLni.AiJr),Mmisigiior,nu'inhei of thoErenoIi 
Academy, U 

Pe rmnouciuir Cnthediiil, tlio T.iuitctn 

monnstciy di-covorcd non, )’! 

PniiiiMimi , Sir lloherl, leivis the liar, 'I 

Piurioxiii cxiciit of its ravages in 

PiTisTiunriii Regatta, tlio, U 

Pills IX , Ins heart deposited in the vinilts 
below St Petoi’s, 7 

Pm u, Miuslinl, uiicsted at Sun Viitomii, 
Texas, 2 




iiicslioit f Jt 
itioii [ 281 ] 


POliTUGAL- 

Hn vu \, All libp , losigin 

Tieitv with Spam [281] 

1)1 itvri on Reform Hill [ 277 ] 
hiK iioxslhll [ 270 ] 
kixvx. lALposilion f 270 ] 

King’s .Speei h [ 277 ] 

Mu.wii, King and (iiicen n( [270], 18 
Munich al Elections [282] 

Ihioorssisi V novvspnpei [281 ] 

Eumb, Qiieoii and Cioivn Pimeo nt [ 280 ] 
PniEsivivN 1 ) Wlinlhy rase closed, 10 
PitiNCB Iinpiiial (Napoleon), tin, btiiliie 
iinvoilcu at Woolivlch, ‘1 
PnisiiAMi, Prince, invested with tlie rank 
ofPlira IViaigs Tli’oc, 18 


. Cl ideiit to hei Unco, 11,11 
— Desire to anno vNowGuinca 
and olhci islands in the Paeifle [800] j 
the Colonial Pniliameut lofuso to sane- 
liun tilt sclicino of a lianscoiitlneutnl 
inllwav [400], census [100] , iahour 


RAGES — ^Asvoi, 21 Epsom, the Dei by, 
18, tlie Oaks, 19 OvvinniDOB Boat 
Race, 10, Goouvv'ooii, 33. “Grand 
Prix do Pans,’’ 20 IIbni by Rogattii, 
27 SBv"vrARKET, 42 Univehsitv 
Hoat Race, 10 
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EAtLWAY Acoiflerits — CatnMan, near 
Enimotilli, 1 , Glaegow, 11 , Hnn^v, 
C , Loclceibie, 17 , Mniyliill, 47 , 
Perth, 81, Southern Pacific to San 
Prancisco, i'J Staglitr, Berlin, 88 
Eailwati, n direct train h oni Pans to Con- 
stantiiioplo, 20 

EAPn»ifi<,foiirtIicentcnaij of hishiith ccle- 
hratod at Rome, 11 

EKADura, Libel "U demoiistiaHoii on 1 
twentieth nnmveiaary of Mr Shaw 
Lefovro’s connection with the boioi • ' 

Bank Piaiida, Waideii 
Watteia foiin^iiilty, 48 
EonAETSj Mr G IT, lltijjation teiniiiiated 

1 the 

'It iniiinmii , 7 

RotoiaWav Jews’ Colonv at Sninaiia tol 
lapsed, 89 

Eo-i vn Red Gioss, Oidei of the. Queen s 
pioolamation to establish, If) , first in 
cipients, 19 
PRUSSIA - 

CrAii, his state entiy into Moscow, 18 , 
eoionation, 19 [2621 , accident to, 60 
I'onw&N aftclrs [ 264 J 
Jews, outbreak against the [ 268 ] 
Lcagup, the Holy, dissolved, 4 
Neva, the, navigation formally opened, 
161 NimLiSM [ 258 ] 

PEXEB&BUKtr, St, sesciitecn ])iisoncis 
tried foi political oftoucts, 14 , distui- 
bances on the piomulgatmn ot the Iin- 
peiial Bkase, 19 I’osi and 'I'elegiaph 
depaitinents, detnlcations lu [ 252 ] 


and Siuska ship en 


betisuun'i.Lord, at Kingotoii-ou Thames 
[141] , the Inauginal dinnei at St 
James’s Hall [146] 

SeiOEiCA, the Governni of, seuedhyhn- 
gandfl, 84 

SiLVATios Army, the, Miss Booth im- 
prisoned at Keiich&tel, 89 , Mias Booth 
and Miss Charlessvorth expelled fiom 
Genevo, 7, 9, marketable value of its 
propel ty, 10, mass meeting at 17611- 
ebfttol to demand then expHlsinn, 12 , 
at Pbilndelpbin, >1 

Savagi, Chib, the, tancy ball gi\cn at tlio 
Albeit Hall, 28 

Saxoni, King of, iianow escipe, 27 
bCiENCE,RETROSPEGr of, 108 
Anoric ExpeoriItuixs — Statiom, cstab 
hsbed, 113 , Noidcnskjold’s exploration 
of Greenland, 114 

Abtbonosiy — Comets ot tho yeai, 108 , 
minor planets, 103 , celipse ol tho siiii, 
104 s remarkable sunsets, 106, iim- 
veisal meiidians, 10b 
UionoGV and Paltaoutology — Innoeula- 
tiouiesolts,106 (bairlers between pbiiita 
and animals, 107, symbiosis, 108, 
iliythmical action of vie spleen, 109 , 
Bernissart fossils, 109 , antliioponietry 
< m the Hnited Kingdom, 110 
Chbmibtrt, 112 , use of uraC, 113 


aCIENCE, RETROSPECT OE, continued 
Electbioitt, tiamcar piopelled Iw, 39 , 
tiaincfli Irom Portiush to Giant's 
Qauseway, 41 

GpoGuAriiY, 118, Mr J Thonison’a ox- 
peditiou to Allien, 116 , Mr Stanley’s 
stations in Congo, 11b , cxploiations m 
Asia bv the Indian Siiivcy Depart- 
ment, lib , Captain Arniitt’s expedi- 
tion to Kow Guinea, 113 
Physics, 110, luiuid films, 110 , telphci ago 


II, 111 




' To’ 


the, 12, 43 

papyiiis, tho, 82 

3V G A,addie8S at Exetoi Hall, 


the Fienoh Govei mnont [! ^ 

Sm.i.rirtU), panic at the annual piocossmu 
of tho Band of Hope cluUUon, 27 
Smi'inKG Disisrips — “Oinihria" and 
“ Siillan ” (i)lhaion, II) “Daphnf,” 
Ilium li of, 27, Ilolylioid steamer and 
‘ Alliamlnn," collision, 44 , “ Keumiiin 
Castle,” wreck of, fi , “Kuhy Hall” 
and “ Citv ot Binssels,” collision, 2, 
the “ Lively ” dcspatoli boat sunk on 
tho Cluckon Rook, 20, “Paiisot” 
steamer burnt, 41, “San Augustin” 
blunt, 61 , “ .South ijfli eland ” wrecked 
on the Kimraeiedgo Euoks, 62 , 
‘ Wave” and a hreuch baique, col- 
lision, 21, “ Woodbnrn ” ^nd “ St 
Geimain,” oolhsion, 00 
SiCMifNs, Sir Wllliain, inteirod in ICensal 
Gieou, 48 

SiLLSiA, avatoi spoilt in, 24 
SsuTH, Ml A L , suoeeds Mi Ei v, 1 8 
SPAIN — ^Avniosso, King, visit to Goi- 
manv [278] , insulted in Pans [273] 
Budqbi, the [271] 

Cabinei, change of [270], Heuura’s 

[276] , Sagnsta’s [270], [276] 

C tSTELAR’s manifesto [270] 

Chili, treaty ofpoaoewith [277] Civu 
marriages opposed [271 ] 

Deoimal system londeied compulsorv 

[277] 

Ebro Canal Bill [271] 

Fblnoii Ajiology question [274] 
GtnsiAN Alliance [274] 

L c Mano Negia [277] 

M ini V do 1 1 PnsiiiaiiierUn Prince Louis 
otBavaun, 12 Mil uakt outbieaks 
[272] MiNisrruiAL changes [274] 
Mouocoo aftaiis setlled [277] 

Oaih.oi Affiimation of allogiance [271] 
JPbess law, new [272] 

EAtbavAY passengers’ tickets tax abo- 
lished [272] Kut7, Zorilla’s conspirm v 
[272] 

Spi eoh fiom the Thiono [2761 
Ti CATY of Gommeioe with tile (iHimaii 
Empire [272] ) with England [277] 
Specie payments rBsiuned tluoiighout 
Itah', 18 

Spottiswoode, Mr Wilhnni, Intoned in 
Westminster Abbey, 27 
Stahvatiox, number of deaths fiom, In the 
inetropobtan district, 20 , 

SioiiMS— in England, from East to West 
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60 , micUand and northern counties, 
21 , Scotland, snowstorm, 14 
Stiiiicl of guaids, &«, on Caledonian 
Eailwav, 4 , mineis m Lancosluie, 42 
SuLZ Canal, the, meeting undei theDulce of 
Mailboiough to survey a rival lonte, 
17 , meeting at Cannon Street Hotel 
[118], heads of agreement [123 ■■ 
abandonment of proposal [1291 , 
mail Pacha, the ex-Khedive on [12] 
Sullivau,Mi Ai thill, knighteil, 16 
SuxnnBLAMi, Victoria Hall disaster, 23 
SWEDEN — A&RiGULrUBtn meeting at 
Orchio [289], Army le-oiganisation 
[287] 

Budget, the [288] 

CnuncH Convocation [288] 

FisHEaii,a Exhibition [289] 

Hakvi si [289] 

Posse Ministry, the [287] 

State Theatres [288] 

Taxation 6v stem [28^ 

“ WonKHEN'sRlNG” [289] 
SWITZERLAND — Augoviav towns, 
hnauual diihoultj [2C9] 

Berne Canton, leviaion ot the Constitu- 
tion [269] 

Elections [2()91 

Haute Savoie, iieutralltv of [2b9] 
Mluviiiord, Monsgr, hia oomiaation 
annulled [267J 
Sat V ATiON Armv, oxpi 
TARiri, the Geneial [5 


“Tablet,” the, on the Coirupt Practices 
Bill [116] 

Taiiativl boinbaidod hj the French, 21, 


Taplow tourt, discoveiy ol a “ViUng’s” 
tomh, 46 

Tasnlani a, mining wealth [400] , property 
[400] , Budget [400] 

Tell Cliapel, the, handed over to the Go- 
vernment of Tin, 26 

Tempeiuvcl Society, contest between two 
farmers, 30 

Tennyson, Altrod, his elevation to the 
peerage, 48 

Tides, high, all round the coast, 13 

Tiflis and Balcu Railway opened, 14 

“ Times” Smnma^, the llrst, 81 

“ Tonoariro ” S S , quick passage to New 
Zealand, 50 

Trades Umon Congress opened at Not- 


Tramoae propelled by electricity in Paris, 


89 


Transv^val — Pohcy of the Ministry [66] , 
auceesses of the Boers [879] , Mapoch 
sues for peace [879] , Mi KiUgei 
elected President [879] , deputation to 
England [880] , surrender of Mnmpoei, 
Ninbel and Mapoch [380] , execution 


Russian oOlceis dismissed 
[268] Rustem Pasha, his abihty as 
Governor of Lebanon [265] n 

UNITED STATES — Anniversarv of 
George Wasliingtou lesignlng com- 
mand of the Army, 52 Arthur, 
Pieaident, message to Congr-ss about 
the Taritt laws [294] , on the unpaid 
obligations of Venerucla to Fiance 
[ 301 ^ 

Bicenten apt of the flrat Goimau settle- 
ment, 41 

Chinese Iinniigration [801] 
“Evaouation Day " celebrated, 48 
Frs ANciAL matters [801] Fishbrt pro- 
visions [297] 

Irish Imihigiants [299] 

J APANESE Indemmty Fund [290] 

Mexic an Affaus [300] 

Presidential succession Bill [296] 
SpAim lelations with [300] STRIKE 
of Tclegiaph opeiatois, 24 Savit/er- 
L AND, negotiation with [800] 

Tariff Law [291] 

Universities, German, number of 
inatrioiilated students in, 26 
University teaching, meeting at the 
Alanslon House, 16 


Veaf/ueea, 

[819], nc.. - 

Vera Ciuz, Yellow Fever at, 24 
Versailles tenms-couit opened as a 
National Museum, 24 
Vestments, incense, nltni‘-light3 and the 
Eastwaid position, number of churches 
in London in which they are used, 16 
Victoria —The O’Loghlen Mimsti-v [394] , 
Pnihament assembled [394] , strikes 
among the trades in Melbourne 
[895] , annexation of Now Guinea 
ind othor islands [396] , refusal to 
allow the Irish informers to land [396], 
lovenne and expenditure [896] , Public 
Service Bill [396] , naval and mih- 
tmy ^precautions [896] j Gold returns 

Volunteer foicos, number enrolled at the 
close of 1882, 7 

Wagner, Richard, funeral, 7 
Wales, Piinoe of, opens the Fisheries 
Exhibition, 16, opens the Royal 
College of Music, 16 

Warsaw Forest Academy closed and 
students expelled, 12 

Webb, Captain, drowned In the Niagaia 
rapids, 81 

Wegner, Fraulem, funeral at Berlin, 45 
WeLlinoton the Duke of, lowering the 
statue of 6 

WEST INDIES— Cttbainsnireotion [817], 
108 , punishment of stocks and fettem 
for BlaweBNibolished [Sl^fJ Haytl in- 
surrection [816] , the “Alps ” steamer 
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fired upon [,81G] , Fienohpioteotoiate, 
rumoura of [3161 , death of the Rebel 
londei [Sie], Aqaica, Royal Com- 
mission of enquiry into the public 
revenues, e'^penditme, &c [did] , 
ta'tation duties, &c [314] 

Webtoi*^ Edmrd, the pedestnan, com- 
menced wnlldng fifty miles a day, 48 
White, Sir Thomas, statue unveiled at 
Goventr}, 42 

WrsiBLEnoN National Rifle Association 
closed, 30 • 


Yobk, foundation stono laid of the Iiiati- 
tiite of Science, Art and Literature, 29 


ZULULAND— Cetfu Arc’s letiun [37fi] , 
indifferent leception [375] , lasiimes 
his kingly olhca [376] , sj mptoms of 
disorder [877] , defeat [S77J , lamains 
In concealment [878] , surrenders to 
the Bntisli Resident [378] , pievaihng 
state of inseeiirity [378] 

ZoMOH, Old Catholic Synod hold at, 17 
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The Gospel according to S> Matthew^ 

With Explanatory Notes for the Use of Teachers 
By Henry Herbert Wyatt, M A , Principal of Brighton Tiaiuing Col- 
lege, and Vicar of Bolney, Sussex, Author of “Principal Heresies 
relating to Our Lord’s Incarnation ” 

With Commendatory Preface by the Archbishops’ Inspector of Training 
Colleges. 

Crown 8»<J. 2s 6d 


Letters of the Rev, J, B. Mozley, D.D,^ 

late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divuuty in the 
University of Oxford, 

Edited by his Sister 

8w. [/n fiio Press. 


Footprints of the Son of Man^ as traced 

by S Mark, Being Eighty Portions foi Private Study, Family Reading, 
^d Instruction m Church 

^rBy Herbert Mortimer Luckock, DD, Canon of Ely, Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Ely, and Principal of the Theological College 
Two Vols. Crown Svo. [/» the Press 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 


Life of S, Francis of Assisi. 

By H L. Sidney Lear, A.utlioi of “ Life of Lacordaire,” &c 

Crmn 8va [/« preparation. 

Propccdeia Prophetica, or ihe Use and 

Design of the Old Testament Examined 
By William Rowe Lyall, D D,, sometime Dean of Canterbm-y 
Third Edition, with Advertisement by George C Pearson, M,A , 
Christ Church , Hon Canon of Canterbury 
Svo los 6d 


The Redemption of the World. 

Being an attempt to set forth the Functions of the Church as designed1:o 
embrace the Whole Race of Manland 

Eight Lectures debvered before tlie University of Oxford in the yeai tSSa on 
the Foundation of the late Rev John Bampton, M A , Canon of Salisbury 
By the Hon and Rev W H Fremantle, M A , Canon of Canterbury, 
and FeUow of Balliol College, Oxford, ^ 


Modern Doubt and Unbelief; Its Extent, 

Causes and Tendencies 

By Edward Bickersteth Ottley, M A., Mmister of Quebec Chapel. 

Cl (nun Svo [Jn preparation 

A Treatise on the Church of Christ, 

By William Palmer, M A , of Worcester College, Oxford 
New and Revised Edition Two Vote Svo 


Letters and Sermons of the Rev. Lewis 

M Hogg, M A , sometime Rector of Cranford, Noithamptonshire 
With an IntioJnctory Letter by Chr Wordsworth , D.D , Bishop of 
Lincoln ^ 

[/« the Press 

De Vita Pastorali. 

The Office and Work of a Priest m the Church of God. 

By the Lord Bishop of Lichfield 

Ci-<i«i» Svo [/„ preparation 
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A Life of Rdward Bouverie Pusey .D'lD 

Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Chnrch, Oxford 
^ By H P Liddon, D.D j Canon Residentiary of S Paul’s 

^^0 \fn preparation^ 

The Apostolic Fathers. 

The Epistles of S Clement, S Jgnntias, S Barnabas, S Polycarp, together 
with the Martyrdom of S Ignatius and S Polycarp Translated into English, 
witli an Introductory Notice 

By Charles H Hoole, M A , Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Seiond Edition Crmn 800 \N early ready 

From Morn to Fve- 

, A Companion Poem to “Yesteiday, To day, and For Ever ” 

By the Rev E H Bickersteth, M A , Vicar of Christ Church, Hamp 
stead, and Ruial Dean. 

iSmc [/» preparation 

The Profitableness of the Old Testament 

Scriptures * 

A Treatise founded on 2 Timothy, 111 , 16, 17 

By W A Bartlett, M A , Vicar of Wisborough, Sussex 

Crotm Svo [In the Press, 

The Hymn ‘‘ Te Deum LaudamusP 

Observations upon its composition and structure, with special regard to the 
use, Lituigioal and Choral, of this and other Canticles and Psalms, and to 
the true character of the Chant Togethei with the Canticles carefully prmted, 
pointed, and accented m accordance with then poetical structure for antiphonal 
chanting 

By the Rev Francis Pott, B A , Rector of Northill, Bedfoidshire 
Spu 3j 

Good Friday at St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Addiesses on the Seven Last Words delivered at St Paul’s Cathedral, on 
Good Fiiday, 1SS4 

By the Rev H S Holland, M A , Canon Residentiary of St PavU’s, and 
Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford 
Smalt Svo as 


The Missioned s Hymnal. 


Edited by the Rev A G Jackson, Resident Chaplain of the Farm School, 
Redhill, Surrey 

Royal ‘isim.o Sewed, \d ; cloth hoards, 3ff. 

With-Music, Small efo Us 6d 
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TM One Mediator. 

The Operation of the Son of God m Nature and m Grace Eight Lectures 
delivered before the Univeisity of Oxford in the yeai iSSh, on the Foundation 
of the late.Rev John Bampton.M A , Canon of Salisbury 
By»Peter Goldsmith Medd, M A , Rector of North Cerney, Hon Canon 
of S Albans, and Examinmg Chaplain to the Bishop , late Rectoi of 
Barnes ; formeily Fellow and Tutoi of University College, Oxford 
Sw i6r. 


Selections from the Writings of H. P. 

Liddon, D D , Canon Residentiary of S Paul’s 

Secmd EmHon Ct own %vo 3r td. 


Selections from the Writings of fohn 

Keble, M A , Author of “ The Christian Year ” 

Cl own %vo 3r 


Selections from the Writings of Edward 

Bouverie Pusey, D D , late Regius Professoi of Hebiew, and Canon''of 
Christ Church, Oxford 

Crown 8vo. 30 6d 


Selections from the Writing of John 

Mason Neale, D D , late Warden of Saokville College 
Crown 8vo 3s 6d 


A Plain Exposition of the Thirty-nine 

Articles of the Church of England, for the Use of Schools 
By William Baker, D D , Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and Piebendary of S Paul’s 

l6/«o 21 (td 


The Three Hours Agony of our Blessed 

Redeemer BeingAddresses in the form of Meditations deliveiedinS Alban’s 
Church, Manchester, on Good Fnday, 1877 
By the Rev, W J Knox Little, M A , Canon Residentiary of Worcester 
and Rectoi of S Alban’s, Manchester ’ 

New Edition, Small 8aio, 2r , or in Paper Cover, is 
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The Passion of Our LorT 

Meditations on tlie whole Narrative Fiom the Latin of Costerus, 

^ Edited by the Rev James Hipwell 

Crmn Svo 41 

Maigre Cookery. 

Edited by H L Sidney Leai 

\6mo 

Practical Reflecitons on every Verse of 

the New Testament 

^ By A Clergyman With a Pieface by H P Liddon, D £) , Canon 
Residentiary of S Paul’s 

Crmn 8w. 

Vol I. The Holy Gospels Thitd Edition .pr. 6d 
Vol II Acts to Revelation 6j 

Of the Vive IV nmds of the ■'Holy Church. 

By Antonio Rosmmi Edited, with an Introduction by H P. 
Liddon, D D , Canon Residentiaiy of S Paul’s 
Crnon %vo js 6d 

Second Series of Sermons preached be^' 

foie the University of Oxford, i868-l88a 
By H P. Liddon, D D , Canon Residenti-iiy of &, Paul's 
Third Edition CimnZvo Sr 

Lectures and other Theological Papers. 

By J B Mozley, D D , late Canon of Chiist Church, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxfoid. 

A Lent with fesus. 

A Plain Guide for Churchmen 

Third Edition, szmo is., or m Pape) Cover, guT. 

Logic and Life, with other Sermons. 

By H. S. Holland, M A , Canon Residentiary of S Paul’s 
Second Edition. CrovmZvo p 6d. 
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A Review of the Ba-ptismal Controversy. 

By J B Mozley, D D , late Canon of Chnst Church, and Regius Piofessor 
of Dmnity in the University of Oxford r' 

Second Edttwn Crown &vo ‘js 6d 


The Reformation of the Church of 

England , its History, Principles, and Results. 

By John Henry Blunt, D D , F S A , Editor of “ The Annotated Book 
of Common Prayei,” etc , etc 

Two Vols %‘vo Sold separately 

Vol I AD 1514-1547 Its progress dunng the leign of Henry VIII. 
Fifth Edtiton l6r 

. Vol II AD 1547-1662 From the Death of Henry VIII to the 
Restoiation of the Church after the Commonwealth iSr * 


A Companion to the New Testament; 

being a Plain Commentary on Scnpture History from the Birth of out Lord 
to the End of the Apostolic Age • 

By John Henry Blunt, D D , F S A , Editor of “ The Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer,” etc , etc , 

With Maps Small 8t/a ' y 6d 


Studies in the History of the Boqk of 

Common Prayer The Anglican Reform — The Puritan Innovations — The 
Elizabethan Reaction— The Caroline Settlement With Appendices 
By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D D , Canon of Ely, etc 
Second Edthon Crown 8zio 61 


Counsels of Faith and Practice. 

Bemg Sermons Preached on Various Occasions 
By the Rev W C, E. Ncwbolt, M A , Vicai of S Matthias, Malvern 
Link 

800 JS 6d 


Sunrise. Noon. Sunset. 

A selection from various Authors 

ByH L Sidney Lear, Editor of“Foi Days and Years,” ‘‘Precious 
Stones,” etc , etc 

Three Vols , -wtth red borders, i^Zmo, is each 
Also a superior Edition, printed on Hand made Paper, 2s each; or 
Sound in Parchment, 31- each. 
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Plain Sermons on the Catechism. 

By the Rev Isaac Williams, B D , late Fellow of Tnmty College, 
>, Oxfoid , Author of a “Devotional Commentary on the Gospel Narrative ” 

Tkoo Voh Nno Ediixon Crown &vo Sr each Sold separately 

Sermons preached for the most part in 

Manchester 

By the Rev W J Knox Little, M A , Canon Residentiary of Wor 
cester, and Rectoi of S Alban’s, Maiichestei 

Second Edition Crown 8vo p 6d 

Manuals of Religious Instruction. 

* Edited by John Pilkington Norns, D D , Archdeacon of Bnstof, and 
Canon Residentiary of Biistol Cathedral 

I The Catechism and Peayer Book 
II The Old Testament 
III The New Tbstambnt 

New and Remsed Editions Small Zvo, 3J 6d each Sold sepai ately 

Sermons, Parochial and Occasional. 

By J B Mozley, D D , late Canon of Chiist Church, and Regius Pro 
lessor of Divinity in the University of Oxford 

Second Edition Crown Zvo p 6d 

Thoughts on Personal Religion. 

Bemg a Treatise on the Chiistian Life in its Two Chief Elements, Devotion 
and Piactice 

By Edward Meynok Goulburn, D D , D C L , Dean of Norwioli 
New Presentation Edition, elegantly printed on Toned Paper 
Two Vols Small Zoo lOf 6d 
An Edition in one Vol ,6s 6d , also a Cheap Edition, gr 6d 

Practical Sermons. 

By the Rev Peter Thomas Ouvry, M A , Trinity College, Cambndge, 
Vicar of Wing, m the County of Buckingham 
Crown Zuot 4J 


Lyra Apostolica. 


[Poems by J W Bowden, R H Froude, J Keulb, J H Newman, 
R I. WiLBERFORCE, and I WILLIAMS , with a New Preface by Cardinal 
Newman.] 

New Edition. With red borders x6mo, 2 s 6d. 
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PrStyers for a Young Schoolboy. 

By the Rev E B Pusey, D D Edited, wtli a Preface, by 
H. P Liddon, D D , Canon Residentiary of S Paul’s 
• l^r^e type Second Edition 2e,mo. IJ 

Maxims and Gleanings from the 

Wntings of Edward Bouverje Pusey, D D Selected and arranged for 
daily use 

By C M S , Compiler of “ Daily Gleanings of the Saintly Life, “ Under 
the Cross, ’’etc With an Introduction by the Rev M F Sadler, Rector 
of Honiton, Devon 

Second Edition Crown l6mo 2s 


Under the Cross. 


Readings, Consolations, Hymns, etc , for the Sick , on 
Compiled by C M S Edited by the Rev M F 6 
Wells, and Rector of Honihon, Devon 
Crown %vo 


Lovest thou Me f 


Thoughts on the Epistles for Holy Week * 

By L. C Skey, Author of “ Comforted of God,” “ All your Care,” etc 
With an Introduction by the Rev W H Hutchings, M A , Sub- 
Walden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. 

Crown \(imo. zs 


Voices of Ccnnfort. 

Edited by the Rev Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M A , sometime Vicar 
'ofS Giles’s, Reading 

Sixth Edition, Crown Soa <]s, 6d 

The Beginnings of the Christian Church. 

Lectures delivered in the Chapter-room of Winchester Cathedral 
By William Henry Simcox, M.A., Reotoi of WeyhiU, Hants 5 late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford 

Crown Zaio Js 6d 

The Life of Christ. 

By S Bonaventure Translated and edited by the Rev W H. 
Hutchings, M A , Sub-Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer 
Crown Zvo. ‘js. 6d 

Life of Robert Gray,, Bishop of Cape 

Town, and Metropolitan of Africa, 

Edited by his Son, the Rev Charles N. Gray, M A , Vicar of tlelmsley, 
York. 

With Frontispiece. New Edition^ abridged Crown Zvo Js, 6d. 
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The Litany and the Commination *Ser- 

vlce From the Book of Common Prayer 

With Rubrics tn ^ cd Royal %vo 4? 6(f 

A Commentary on the Office for 4he 

Ministration of Holy Baptism Illustrated from Holy Scripture, Ancient 
Liturgies, and the Writings of Catholic Fathers, Doctors and Divines 

By the Rev H W Pereira, M A , M R I A , formeily Scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin 

Sva 14T. 


The Mystery of the Passion of our Most 

t) Holy Redeemer 

By the Rev W J Knox Little, M A , Canon Residentiary of Wor- 
oester, and Rectoi of S Alban’s, Manchester 

Second Edition OosoitSvo 3J 6d. 


The Lords Table; or, Meditations on 

the Holy Communion Office in the Book of Common Piayer 
By the Rev E H Bickersteth, M A , Vicar of Christ Church, Hamp 
stead, and Riual Dean 

litmo IS , or Cloth extra, 2s, 


Five Minutes. 


Daily Readings of Poetry 

Selected by H L Sidney Lear, Editor of “ For Days and Years," 
“ Christian Biogiaphies,” etc 

Second Edition i6nw 6rf 


The Children! s Saviour. 

Instructions to Children on the Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

By Edward Osborne (of the Society of S John Evangelist), Assistant 
Minister of the Church of the Advent, Boston, Moss 
With Outline Illustrations ibnno y. 6d 


Precious Stones. 


Collected by H L Sidney Lear Peahxs— G race Rueibs— N ature, 
Diamonds— A rt . , , 

Three Vais. 321110 ss, each , or m Paper Cover, hd, each,. 

Also a superior Edition, printed on Dutch Handmade Paper, with red borders, 
Crown iCimo, iw. each. 

Also an Edition tn One Volume, with red borders, i6mo, 3r od. 
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The^Collects of the Day. 

An Exposition, Critical and Devotional, of the Collects appointed at the 
Communion With Pielimuiarj Essays on their Structure, Sources, an^ 
General Character , and Appendices containing Expositions of the Discarded 
CoUeci® of the First Prayer Book of 1549, Collects of Morning 

and Evening Prayer 

By Edward Meyricfc Goulburn, D D , D C L , Dean of Norwich. 

Ttoo Vais. Third Bchitart Crown %vo each Sold separately. 

Thoughts upon the Lihirgical Gospels 

for the Sundays, one for each day xn the year With an intioduction on their 
origin, history, the modifications made in them by the Reformers and by the 
Reviseis of the Prayer Book, the honour always paid to them in the Church, 
and the proportions in which they are drawn fiom the Wiitings of the Fouj 
Evangelists 

By Edward Meynck Goulburn, D D , D C L , Dean of Norwich. 

Two Vais Crcmn %vo l6s 


Yesterday^ To-Day, and For Ev&r. 

A Poem m Twelve Books 

By Edward Henry Bickersteth, M A , Vicai of Chiist Church, Hamj 
stead, and Rural Dean 

One Shilling Edition, lima , With red bar deis, \^mo,Zs 6d 
The Small 8w Edition may still be had, gt &d 

Weariness. 

A Book for the Languid and Lonely 

ByH L Sidney Lear, Editor of “FoiDays and Years,” "Christian 
Biographies,” etc 

Large Type Third Edition Small Svo Jr. 

The Apostolic Liturgy and the Fpistle 

to the Hebrews Being a Commentary on the Epistle m its Relation to the 
Holy Euchanst, with Appendices on the Liturgy of the Primitive Church, 

By John Edward Field, M A., Vicar of Benson 
Crown lar 


A fter Death. 


An Examination of the testimony of Piimitive Times respecting the State of 
the Faithful Dead, and the Relationship to the Living. 

By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D D , Canon of Ely, &c. 

Fourth Edition, Crown 800. fir 
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The Organimtion.of the Early Chris- 

tian Churches Eight Lectures delivered befoie the University of O'dbrd in 
the year 1880 On the Foundation of the late Rev John Bamptoii, M A , 
Canon of Salisbury » 

By Edwin Hatch, M A , D D , Vice-Pnncipal of S Mary Hall, Grmfield 
, Lectuier on the Septiiagint, Oxford, and Rector of Purleigh .. 

Second Edition 8 ot iqs 6 if 

A Narrative of Events connected with 

the Publication of the “Tracts for the Times” With an Introduction 
and Supplement extending to the Present Time. 

By William Palmer, Author of “ Ongmes Liturgicas,” etc 
Crown %vo yr (id 

Corpus Christu 

A Manual of Devotion foi the Blessed Saciament 
With a Pieface by the Rev H Montagu Vilhers, Vicar of S 
Paul’s, Wilton Place 

With red boi ders Royal yimo. 2j 

All yottr Care 

" By L C Skey, Author of “ Comforted of God Thoughts foi Moutpers " 
With a Preface by the Rev R W Randall, M. A , Vicar of All Saints’, 
Chfton 

32wa ir 

Maxims and Gleanings from the 

Writings of John Keble, M A Selected and arranged foi daily use 

By C M S , Compilei of “ Daily Glennmgs of the Saintly Life,” 
“ Under the Cross," etc With an Introduction by the Rev M F 
Sadler, Rector of Honiton, Devon 

Crown \6mo 2s 

Guides and Goads, 

An English Translation of EXHICAetSPlRiruAUA, Being shoit Sayings 
from the Fathers and other Ancient Authors 

By Chr, Wordsworth, D D , Bishop of Lincoln 
Crown i6mo is 6d 

Here and There. 

Quaint Quotations A Book of Wit 

Selected by H L Sidney Lear, Editor of “ For Days and Years,” “The 
Life of S Fiancis de Sales,” etc , etc 
Crown 8m 5r 
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The'*Childre7is Hymn, Book. 

For use in Cliilclien’s Services, Sunday Schools, and Families, arranged m 
Older of the Chmch’s Year ^ 

Piiblished,undei the icvision of the Right Rev W Walsham How, 
Bi«hop Suffragan foi East London , the Right Rev Ashton Oxenden, 
, late Eishop of Montreal and Metiopohtan of Canada , and the Rev John 
Ellerton, Rector of Baines 

A Royal •^zmo iewed, id, , Cloth hrnf, zd 
B Royal T,zmo, Cloth, is , Cloth exit a, is 6d. 

C Wtth Music, Crown 8w, Cloth, 31' ; Cloth extra, 3^, 6a? 


The Vision of the Holy Child. 

ka. Allegory 

By Edith S Jacob, Author of “ The Clale of Paiudise ’’ 
^%th Illustration Square i6mo Is 6d 


Characteristics and Motives qf the 

Chastmn Life Ten Sermons pieached in Manchester Cathedral m Lent and 
Advent, 1877 

By the Rev W J Knox Little, M A , Canon Residentiary of Worcestdf, 
and Rectoi of S Alban’s, Manchester 

Third Edition Crown Bvo. Sr 6d 


The Annotated Bible. 

Being a Household Commentaiy upon the Holy Scnptuies, comprehending 
the Results of Modem Discovery and Criticism 
By John Henry Blunt, D D , F S A , Editor of “ The Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer," etc 

Three Vols With Maps, etc. Demy 4<o Sold separately 
Vol I (668 pages ) Containing the Genera. 1. iNnioBUCHON, with 
Text and Annotations on the Books from GenjvSIs to Esiiier 
3ir (id 

Vol II (720 pages ) Completing the Old Testament and 
Atockypha 3 If. (id 

Vol III (826 pages ) Containing the New Testament and 
General Inde\ 2if 


The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, its 

Nature and Proof. Eight Discourses preached before the Umveisity of Dublin. 
By WiUiam Lee, V V , late Archdeacon of Dublin 
Eifth Edition Seto I2f. 6d 
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The Wit7tess of the^ Passion of onr Most 

Holy Reclfiemer 

By the Rev W J Knox Little, M A , Canon Residentiaiy of Woicester, 
.and Rectoi of S. Alban’s, Manchester 
Crmon Sva 3s (td 

Thoughts for Holy Days and Vigils. 

Ougmal and Selected 

With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Derry 
2x (id 


The Confessions of S. Augustine. 

In Ten Books. ^ 

"• Tianslatecl and Edited by the Rev W H Hutchings, M A , Sub 
Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer 

Cheap Edition i6ino zr 6d 
AUotmth red borders Small Zvo 5x 


The Life of yustification:^ 

A Senes of Lectures delivered m Substance at All Saints’, Margaret Street 
"* By the Rev George Body, M A , Canon of Durham 
Fourth Edition Crown Zvo 4x (id 


The Life of Temptation : 

A Couise of Lectures delivered in Substance at S Peter’s, Eaton Square, 
also at All Saints’, Margaret Street 
By the Rev George Body, M A , Canon of Durham 
Fifth Edition Crown 8vo 41 6d 

Christian Womanhood and Christian 

Sovereignty 

By Chr. Wordsworth, D D , Bishop of Lincoln 
Crown l6mo is 

A Church History. 

By Chr Wordsworth, D D , Bishop of Lincoln 

Four Vols Crown Zoo Sold separately, 

Vol I To THE Council op Nic,ea, a d 325 Third Edition Jx 6a. 
Vol II To TUB Council OF Constantinople, AD 3S1 Second Edition 6s 
Vols III Sc lY - From the Council of Constantinople, a d 381, 
TO iHE Council of ChXlcedon, a d 451 , with Index to the 
Whole Work 6s each Volume 
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Edward Bouverie Pusey. 

A Sermon preached m St Margaret’s Chttrch, Prince’s Road, Liverpool, m 
Aid of the Pusey Memorial Fund, on Sunday, Januaiy 20, 1884 
By H P Liddon, D D , D C L , Canon Residentiary of S. Paul’s 
* 8wo Paper Cmer 6d 

The S.P.C.K. and the Creed of Saint 

Athanasius Remarks upon some recent action of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, together with a digest of evidence proving the Creed to be eirliei 
than the Ninth Century 

By G D W Ommanney, M A , Vicar of Draycot, Someiset , Autlior of 
“ The Athanasian Creed an Examination of Recent Theories lespectmg 
Its Date and Origin," and of “ Early Histoiy of the Athanasian Creed " 

„ %vo Pape) Cove), is 

Solitude and Sympathy in the presence of 

Death A Sermon preached in Quebec Chapel on'Suiiday, Marcli 30, 1884, 
with reference to the Death of H R H Piince Leopold, Duke of Albany 
By the Rev Edward Bickersteth Ottley, M A , Mmistei of Ouebeo 
Chapel 

%vo Paper Caver 6d 

What says the Bible as to Marrying a 

Deceased Wife’s Sistei 

By the Rev Daniel A Beaufort, M A , foimeily Rectoi of Lymn-wiUi- 
Warburton, Cheshire 

C)own Svo Seiaeti 

True Temperance, as taught by the Bible, 

By M A Austen Leigh 

Crown %vo Sewed grf 


Sobriety, 

Teachings of Holy Scripture on this subject applied to recent developments 
of the Temperance Movement 

By the Rev C Lambert Coghlan, M A , Vicai of Marchwood, Hants 
Crown ivo Sewed 

The Fiftieth Year of the Reformation of 

Are Nineteenth Century A Seimon, in three pai ts, preached m the Church 
of All Saints’, Margaret Street, on the first thiee Sundays of November, l88t, 
By Berdmore Compton, Vicar. 

8w. Paper Covei, is 
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^Marriage, as affected by the Proposed 

Change m the Mainage Laws A Lcttei addicssed to Engltsh Wives 
By Edith Mary Shaw 

%m Paper Covei Ir 


A Charge 


Dehveied at his thud Tiiennial Visitation to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
St David’s, October 17 24, 1S83 
By William Basil Jones, D D , Loid Bi-ihop of St David’s 
S7/0 Papit Covet, Jr 


The- Church in Wales. 

A Retrospect and a Defence 

By John Morgan, Rector of Llnnilid and Lhiiliaran, Glaraorganshiie* 
• • Siio. Paper Covet, is 


The Vt)ice of the CJmrch. • 

A Sermon preached m S Mark’s Chuicli, I’ortadown, on the Eighth Sunday 
• aftei Tnnity, 1883 ^ 

\ By Nicholas James, M A., LL.B , Rector of lartaraghan, Diocese of 
Armagh. 

%vo Paper Cover Ctd 


The Foreign Church Chronicle and 

Review. Published Quarteily 

8»a II each Nitmbcr 


The Church Bzdlder; 


%vo 3a’ each Number, 
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The%A i^otated Book of Common Prayer. 

Being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Comwentary on the Devotional 
System of Iht Chuich of England 

Edited by the Rev John Henry Blunt, D D , F S A , Author of “Tliff" 
History'bf the Refoiination,” “The Annotated Bible,” etc , etc 
^ Revised and Enlarged Edihon £\ is. , 

or, Half-botmd in Morocco, tli (id. 


Private Prayers. 

By the Rev E B Puaey, D D. Edited, with a Preface, by 
H P Liddon, D D , Canon Residentiary of S. Paul’s. 

Second Edilion Royal ^2mo %s 6 d 


Conjictural Emendations of Passages : 

Ancient Auth*?, and other Papers 
By Cht Wordsworth, D D , Bishop of Lincoln 


Henri Dominique Lacordaire. 

A Biographical Sketch 

By H L Sidney Lear, Author of " Christian Biographies,” etc, 
With Frontispiece Second Edition CioionSvo is 6 d 


Lectures on the Industrial Revolution in 

England Popular Addresses, Notes, and other Fragments. 

By the late Arnold Toynbee, Tutor of Balliol College, Oxfoid 
To^^aet with a Short Memoir by B Jowett, Mastei of Balliol College, 

%vo 1 01 6d 


Sophocles, 

Translated into English Verse 

By Robert Whuelaw, Assistant Master in Rugby School , late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge 

Crown &V0. 8s 6d, 


The Annual Register. 

A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1883. 

8 po i8f 
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